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For  Reference 


Not  to  be  taken  from  this  room 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  modei, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 


By  Atpoimmtnt 

*  H.M.  (y...  a,  -kilt 
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By  Appeattmtnt 
UUmUuQiumMatj 


ESTABLISHED 
1865 


14  Grafton  Street,  London  W.i. 


TELEPHONES: 
493-1 141-2-3 


Gold  Mounted  Agate  Snuff  Box 
English  c.  1730 


Gold  Mounted  Moss  Agate  Snuff  Box 
English  c.  1740 


old  Mounted  Mother  O'Po  iff  Box. 

English  c.  1730 


A  Gold  Mounted  Oriental  Lacquer 
Carnet.  By  Jean  Ducrollay.  Paris 
1760. 


A  Multi  Coloured  Gold  Snuff  Box.  French 
c.  1830 


melled   Gold   Diamond   Set  Patch   Case.  By 
James  Morriset.  London  c.  1785 


An     Enamelled  Gold 
Mounted  Malachite  Box 
in  the  forn  of  a  book. 
Paris  c.  1810 


An  Enamelled  Gold  Snuff  Box 
Geneva  c.  1810 


An  En£ 


c.  1800 


Enamelled  Gold  Snuff  Box.  Probably  by 
Bautte  and  Moynier.  Geneva  c.  1810 
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An  Enamelled  Gold  Snuff  Box.  Vevey 
1 780.  After  a  design  by  Petitjean 


#RYHK  37 

One  of  our  fine  handpainted  wallpapers 

Charles  R.      racie  &  So  PIS,  InC.    979  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022     (212)  PL  3-5350 

PLEASE  DIRECT  INQUIRIES  THROUGH  YOUR  DESIGNER  OR  ARCHITECT 
ORIENTAL  ANTIQUES  &  WALLPAPERS  SINCE  1898 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


310330 


A  very  fine  late  18th  century  Sheraton  Sofa  Table  in  well  figured  Rosewood,  with  Satinwood 

crossbanding — English,  circa  1795. 

Height  28i"    Width  53i"  (Both  flaps  open)    Width  32s"  (Both  flaps  closed)    Depth  24£" 


Showing  at  Stand  1 2 
Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 
Park  Lane  London 
June  11  th— June  21st  igj^ 


American  enquiries 

may  be  made  to:- 

1  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  York 

Tel:  (Area  Code  212)  489-6600 


erzog 

49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Tel:  01-629  54^0  Cables:  Kedtique,  London,  W.l. 


Adjacent  to  the  Ballroom  entranci 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 

Also  open  Saturdeys  by  apt  ner>: 


i 


CARRINGTON  only  at  130  Regent  Street,  London  WlR  6HU.  Telephone:  01-734  3727 
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The  Antique  Porcelain  Company 


The  Antique  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Works  of  Art 


Regence  Commode  by  Charles  Cressent 

Circa  1725,  5*6"  (168cm)  long 

Meissen  Pair  of  Monkeys  by  Johann  Kirchner 

and  Johann- Joachim  Kaendler  on  Regence  Ormolu 

Overall  height  30"  (76cm) 

Meissen  Boettger  Porcelain  Snuff  Bottles  and  Tankard 


m 


he  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 
149  New  Bond  St.,  London  WiY  oHY 
Tel:  01-629  1254 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  :\C 
Central  2,  Postfach8o2i  Zurich 
Tel:  (01)  34  13  44 


48  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  212-758  2363 


WEISBROD  &  DY  LTD 


(Formerly  the  Asian  Gallery,  Toronto) 

Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art 


CTORS:  GERALD  I.  WEISBROD,  M.D.,  MICHAEL  B.  WEISBROD,  ESQ. 


BLUE  AND  WHITE  FRUIT  BOWL  HSUAN  T£  MARK  &  PERIOD  (1426-1435  A  D.) 

Height:  4  inches    Diameter:  11  inches 
Ex:  Collection  of  MRS.  ALFRED  CLARK 
For  another  example  with  identical  decoration  see  "CHINESE 
CERAMICS  in  the  AVERY  BRUNDAGE  COLLECTION,"  by  Rene-Yvon 
Lefebvre  d'Argence,  1967,  page  112,  plate  LI-B 

EXHIBITION  -  May  9,  1975  to  May  31,  1975 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART  -  2,000  YEARS 


120  YORKVILLE  AVENUE, 
TORONTO,  M5R  1C2,  ONTARIO, 
CANADA. 


TELEPHONE 
(416)  921-4396 


WEISBROD  &  DY  LTD. 

(Formerly  the  Asian  Gallery,  Toronto) 

Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

DIRECTORS:  GERALD  I.  WEISBROD,  M.D.,  MICHAEL  B.  WEISBROD,  ESQ. 


EXTREMELY  FINE  AND  RARE  DUCK-FORM  RHYTON  CUP 
T'ANG  DYNASTY  (A.D.  618-907) 
Length:  7i  inches       Height:  4i  inches 
A  similar,  smaller  example  from  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  illustrated  by 
E.  Schloss,  "Foreigners  in  Ancient  Chinese  Art,"  China  Institute,  New  York,  1969,  #64. 

EXHIBITION  -  May  9,  1975  to  May  31,  1975 
CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART  -  2,000  YEARS 


120  YORKVILLE  AVENUE, 
TORONTO,  M5R  1C2,  ONTARIO. 
CANADA. 


TELEPHONE 
(416)  921-4396 


J 


(Antiq 


A  stunning  Regency  Rosewoc 
taste  with  carved  giltwoo 
Englis 

Height:  10'  (3.048m)  Width:  1 


it  Bookcase  in  the  French 
5  and  ormolu  mounts. 
5- 

m)  Depth:  I*  11"  (0.584m) 


48  Sloane  Street,  London  S 


Telephone:  01-235  3534 


Finely  carved  Adam  period  Statuary 
and  Siena  Marble  Chimney  piece. 

Length  of  Shelf  .  6'  6¥ .    Total  Height.  5'  0¥ 
Opening  Width.  4'  3"    Opening  Height.  3'  11¥ 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD 

Telephone :    282  NORTH  END  ROAD     Cable  Address: 

oi-385  1375/7   FULHAM,  LONDON  SW6  Ant"iuity  London 


Dealers  in  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art. 
Specialists  in  Period  Oak  and  Pine  Panellings. 
Wood  and  Marble  Mantelpieces, 
18th  Century  Furniture  and  Fine  Garden  Ornaments. 


RICHARD  GREEN 

Fino  Paintinnc  _*^B5??x  A  A   n™,n.  Ctr^^t 


Opens  1st  May  Jan  Brueghel  the  Elder  (1558-1625)  and 

Hans  Rottenhammer  (1 564-1625) 
The  Madonna  and  Child  and  Saint  Anne, 
the  Infant  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and 
Fully  illustrated  Catalogue  £2.00  angels  in  a  painted  oval  surrounded  by  .1 

(USA  $1  2.00)  including  postage  garland  of  flowers 

Panel:  IM9S  in/30.48  x  24.13  cm 


Annual  Exhibition  of  Old  Master  Paintings 

B  van  der  Ast  A  Bosschaert  P  Claesz  P  C  van  Slingelandt  S  P  Verelst 

N  Berchem  J  Brueghel  &  A  Grimmer  A  Storck  P  de  Vos 

P  Binoit  H  Rottenhammer  A  F  van  der  Meulen  D  Teniers  A  Willaerts 
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RICHARD  GREEN 


Opens  1  St  May  Pieter  Cornelisz  van  Slingelandt  (1640-1691) 

An  Archway  with  a  seated  Youth  luring  a  bird 
perched  among  honeysuckle 
Signed  and  dated  1677 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue  £2.00  Panel:  I0i  x  8  in/26.8  x  19.8  cm 

(USA  $1  2.00)  including  postage 


Annual  Exhibition  of  Old  Master  Paintings 

BvanderAst  A  Bosschaert  P  Claesz  P  C  van  Slingelandt  SPVerelst 

N  Berchem  J  Brueghel  &  A  Grimmer  A  Storck  P  de  Vos 

P  Binoit  H  Rottenhammer  A  F  van  der  Meulen  D  Teniers  A  Willaerts 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  JBWBBl 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,  5Js9syE3j! 
GOLDSMITHS  &  CROWN  JEWELLERS.  Wgggjf^ 
GARRARD  fit  CO.  LTD.,  LONDON.  ^BBH 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  ■  LONDON  WIA  2JJ  ■  TELEPHONE:  OI-734  7020 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUIEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  liOND  STREET,  LONDON  WlY  OBS.  TELEPHONE  01-499  741 1  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WlY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WlY  iLJ 
Also  in  NEW  YORK :  MALLETT  of  LONDON,  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N.Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


A  very  unusual  and  amusing  late  19th  century  carved  wood  occasional  table 
in  the  form  of  a  lotus  plant  with  a  kingfisher  sitting  on  the  top  leaf  and 
a  frog  at  the  base  below  a  lizard.  French,  circa  1880. 
Height:  38"  including  kingfisher. 


The  Letters  of 

Samuel  Palmer  

Edited  by  Raymond  Lister  

This  work,  published  simultaneously  with  Raymond  Lister's 
Samuel  Palmer:  A  Biography  ( Faber  and  Faber)  constitutes  the 
first  complete  collection  of  Palmer's  letters.  Covering  his  life  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  the  letters  not  only  illuminate  the  artist's 
personal  life  but  also  pro\  ide  fascinating  and  penetrating 
discussions  of  contemporary  artistic  and  intellectual  issues. 
Two  volumes  £28 

Concerning  Contemporary 
Art  

The  Power  Lectures  1968-1973  

Edited  by  Bernard  Smith  

The  Power  Lecture,  delivered  annually  in  the  University  of  Sydney, 
was  established  to  encourage  original  thought  about  contemporary 
art  from  independent  and  diverse  points  of  view.  This  book 
contains  the  first  six  lectures  of  the  series,  by  Clement  Greenberg, 
Donald  Brook.  Charles  Mitchell.  Patrick  Hutchings,  Richard 
V\  ollheim.  and  Patrick  Heron.  Illustrated  paper  covers  £2.65 

The  Life  and  Art  of 
George  Jamesone 

Duncan  Thomson  

The  fame  and  reputation  of  the  seventeenth-century  Scottish 
painter  George  Jamesone  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  legends 
around  his  name  and  the  attribution  to  him  of  many  most  unlikely 
paintings.  This  book  detaches  the  reality  from  the  legend,  and 
presents  a  reliable  catalogue.  Illustrated  £  1 2.75  Oxford  Studies  in 
the  History  of  Art  and  Architecture 

The  Rise  of  English 
Provincial  Art  

Artists,  Patrons,  and  Institutions  Outside 

London  1800-1830  

Trevor  Fawcett  

English  art  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  was  far  from  being 
limited  to  London  and  the  solitary  provincial  outpost  of  Norfolk. 
This  book  is  the  first  to  chart  provincial  developments,  and  deals 
not  only  with  the  activities  of  artists  and  collectors  but  with  the 
phenomena  of  art  institutions  and  exhibitions,  and  artistic 
relations  with  London.  Illustrated  £7.50  Oxford  Studies  in  the 
History  of  Art  and  Architecture 

Baudelaire:  Salon  de  1846 

Edited  by  David  Kelley 

The  Jalon  de  1846  was  Baudelaire's  first  serious  attempt  to  state 
his  aesthetic  principles.  This  edition,  based  on  the  original  text, 
reproduces  works  of  art  discussed  in  it,  defines  the  long  disregarded 
coherence  of  the  poet's  aesthetic  at  this  period,  and  suggests  its 
relationship  with  his  social,  moral,  and  metaphysical  attitudes. 
Illustrated  £20 


The  Artist  and  the  Writer 
in  France  

Essays  in  Honour  of  Jean  Seznec  

Edited  by  Francis  Haskell,  Anthony  Levi, 
and  Robert  Shackleton  

Jean  Seznec  has  devoted  most  of  his  career  to  the  study  of  the 
relationship  between  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  This  symposium, 
which  will  be  indispensable  for  any  future  study  of  the  subject, 
presents  articles  by  scholars  on  the  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to 
the  literature  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Illustrated  £7.50 

Gupta  Sculpture 

Indian  Sculpture  of  the  Fourth  to  the 

Sixth  Centuries  A.D.  

J.  C.  Harle  

The  Gupta  period  is  still  regarded  as  a  golden  age.  and  many  of  the 
elements  of  Indian  civilization  which  have  endured  to  this  day 
reached  their  form  then.  This  book  is  the  first  comprehensive 
survey  of  Gupta  sculpture,  and  it  illustrates  more  than  1 40 
examples  in  both  stone  and  terracotta.  Illustrated  £6 

Principles  of  Egyptian  Art 

Heinrich  Schafer  

Translated  and  edited  by  John  Baines 
With  a  foreword  by  E.  H.  Gombrich 

This  is  the  first  English  translation  of  one  of  the  most  important 
uorks  of  Egyptology:  it  is  also  of  significance  to  art  historians, 
aestheticians,  and  psychologists  working  in  related  fields.  In  it 
Schafer  analysed  and  elucidated  the  representational  conventions 
of  Egyptian  two-dimensional  art.  and  showed  that  the  aim  of 
Egyptian  artists  was  to  depict  an  object  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it 
appears  to  be.  Illustrated  £  1 0 

Venetian  Art  from  Bellini 
to  Titian  

Johannes  Wilde  

Although  he  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  and  teachers  of  his 
generation.  Wilde  was  a  perfectionist  who  published  little.  This 
book  contains  the  edited  texts  of  his  lectures  on  Giovanni  Bellini : 
the  early  phase  of  Giorgione;  Giorgione.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo. 
and  the  voung  Titian :  and  four  lectures  devoted  to  Titian  alone. 
Illustrated  £9750  paper  covers  £1 .95 

Concise  History  of 
Canadian  Painting 

Dennis  Reid  

This  book,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  inexpensive  format,  traces  a  long 
historj  of  artistic  activity  and  accomplishment  in  Canada  from 
the  French  colonial  period  to  the  1960s.  Illustrated  £4.50 
paper  covers  £3.75 


Oxford  University  Press 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
DI  ALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street  London,  WC1A 1ES 

Telephone:  01-636  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1A  1ES 


A  George  III  satinwood  upright  Escritoire,  based  on  a  French  design,  and  decorated  with  neo-classical  marquetry.  The  doors  and 
the  fall  front  enclosing  drawers  with  their  original  silver  plated  loop  handles.  Circa  1790.  Width:  3ft.  lin.  (94  cms.)  Depth:  ift- 
6£ins.  (47  cms.)  Height:  5ft.  8ins.  (173  cms.)  (See:-  The  Connoisseur,  Dec.  1965.  Pages  228/9). 


"JUNE  EXHIBITION  1975" 
TO  BE  HELD  IN  OUR  GALLERIES 
FROM  TUESDAY  JUNE  10th.  UNTIL  SATURDAY  JUNE  21st.  INCL. 
MON.-FRI.  10  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m.  SATS.  10  a.m.  TO  1.00  p.m. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES. 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

LTD. 


20  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON  SW7  iBD 


. . .  the  Association  set  up  as  long  ago 
as  1918  to  establish  and  maintain 
an  atmosphere  of  trust  between 
dealers  and  the  public. 


Buy  with  confidence 

from  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association. 
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ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 


LE  GOUT 


One  of  a  set  of  "The  Five  Senses" 


Exhibited:  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  'Painting  in  England  1700 — 1850' 


Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Limited,  6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWi 

Telephone  01-930  8665 


ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 


L'Odorat 


Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Limited,  6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWi 

Telephone  01-930  8665 


ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 


L'Ouie 


Le  Toucher 


Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Limited,  6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWi 

Telephone  01-930  8665 


From  James  I -George  III,  1607-1776 


THE  AMERICAN 
ROYAL  FAMILY 


The  British  Library  of  Imperial  History  Presents  a  Solid  Sterling  Silver  Limited  Kdition,  Hallmarked  in  London 


For  almost  half  its  history  America  gave  and 
acknowledged  its  allegiance  not  to  the  symbols  of 
independent  sovereignty  but  to  the  British  Crown.  It 
is  sometimes  forgotten  that  during  that  long  period 
of  colonial  rule  the  benefits  of  monarchy  often 
outweighed  the  burdens,  and  that  despite  the  final 
stresses,  for  150  years  the  colonies  looked  upon  the 
Crown  with  tolerance  and  even  some  affection. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution,  it  may  be  thought  fitting  to 
honour  that  great  stretch  of  history  which  began  with 
the  founding  of  the  first  permanent  settlement  at 
Jamestown  in  1607  and  which  ended,  in  effect,  with 
rebellion  at  Lexington.  An  age  so  extensive  that  it 
included  the  reigns  of  ten  of  the  last  seventeen 
British  monarchs. 

Thus,  the  American  Royal  Family,  a  pre- 
bicentennial  limited  edition  which  brings  together 
for  the  first  time  each  and  every  sovereign  whose 
continuing  claim  to  hold  America  within  the 
dominion  of  the  Crown  ensured  at  least  that  in  their 
manhood  each  colony  remained  brother  to  the  next. 

The  edition  has  been  devised  by  the  British 
Library  of  Imperial  History  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  ten 
magnificent  and  historic  solid  sterling  silver  spoons, 
with  the  head  of  each  American  king  and  queen 
individually  sculpted  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  and  heavily 
plated  in  gold. 

Each  Royal  spoon  bears  the  Leopard's  Head 


Spoon  of  King  James 


THE  AMERICAN  ROYAL  FAMILY 
ADVANCE  APPLICATION  FORM 


The  British  Library  of  Imperial  History 
135  East  62nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Telephone  (212)  935-9060 


Please  enter  my  subscription  forthwith  for  "The  American  Royal  Family' 
set  often  solid  sterling  silver  spoons  in  a  limited  edition  of  2.000  only 


□  I  enclose  m>  check  for 


set(s)  at  $756  per  set. 


□  I  enclose  my  deposit  of  S200  and  will  pa>  the  balance  of  S556 
on  notice  of  delivery. 


mark  of  the  London  Assay  Office  stamped 
into  the  bowl  in  the  fashion  of  early  English  silver, 
together  with  the  private  hallmark  of  the  Library  of 
Imperial  I  listory  and  the  personal  cypher  of 
each  sovereign. 

Only  2,000  of  these  beautiful  museum-quality  sets 
will  be  available  in  the  United  States.  In  consequence 
this  rare  and  historic  limited  edition  must  be 
considered  to  have  especial  appeal,  whether  intended 
as  an  investment  or  as  an  heirloom. 

Numbered  certificates  of  authenticity  are  issued 
separately  from  London  to  successful  subscribers. 
Each  set  is  contained  within  its  own  presentation 
case,  embossed  with  the  Arms  of  the  last  American 
king,  George  III. 

The  price,  inclusive  of  all  taxes  and  delivery 
charges,  is  $756.  No  spoon  may  be  purchased  singly, 
and  the  edition  will  never  be  repeated  again. 


f  ?ff  MM 

1  I  Ilk 

^  sj  4  «  «r  «  • 

'  1  \ 

1  1 

1 

\Uual  si/e  4-1/2  inches 


Name 


Address 


State 


Zip  Code 


Signature 
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Derek  G.  M.  Gardner  R.S. 


The  2nd  Exhibition  of  Marine  Oil  Paintings  and  Watercolours 
MONDAY,  MAY  5th  until  SATURDAY,  MAY  24th  1975 
MONDAY  -  FRIDAY  9.30  a.m.  -  5.30  p.m.  SATURDAY 


No.  9  "The  End  of  the  Chase"  Canvas  36"  x  48" 


The  capture  of  the  18  gun  schooner-privateer  "Prince  de  Neufchatel"  on 
December  28th,  1814  by  H.M.  ships  "Newcastle",  "Leander"  and  "Acasta" 
brought  to  an  end  a  short  but  notable  career  under  the  American  Ensign. 

Presented  by 
POLAK  GALLERY 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I.       Telephone  01-930  9245,  391 1 

Illustrated  catalogues  (35  plates,  19  colour)  sold  in  aid  of 'The  Missions  to  Seamen" 

and 

The  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution 
Price  £2.00  U.K.,  £3.00  overseas,  $7  U.S.A.  including  postage. 


FISCHER  GALLERY 

CH-6006  Lucerne,  19  Haldenstrasse,  Phone  041  22  57  72  /  73 


VERY  IMPORTANT  AUCTION 
SALES  FROM  20th- 25th  JUNE  1975 


Important  paintings  by  old  and  modern  masters  from  different 
private  collections.  Italian  and  German  paintings  of  the  Gothic 
the  Renaissance  and  Baroque,  Dutch  school  of  the  17th  to  the 
19th  century,  Barbizon,  Dusseldorf,  Munich  and  Swiss  schools. 

Fine  collections  of  Icons 

Old  and  modern .  drawings,  prints  and  graphic  art.  Helvetica. 
Art  Library  from  a  private-collection 

Collection  of  different  arms  and  armour  from  different 
European  Aristocrats 


Three  illustrated  catalogues 


EXHIBITION  DAILY  FROM  THE 
5th  -  19th  JUNE  1975 
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Ader^  Picai<d  Tajan 


Auctioneers  in  Paris 

PALAIS -GALLIERA 

Friday,  June  6th  at  2.30  p.m. 
Important  Old  Master  Paintings 

VERY  FINE  FRENCH  FURNITURE 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

On  view  Thursday,  June  5th  from  11  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  and  from  9  p;m.  to  11  p.m. 

Experts:  M.  M.  P.  Antonini— B.  et  J.  P.  Dillee 

REMBRANDT,  "Saskia  as  Minerva." 
Canvas  signed  and  dated  1635 
136cm  by  155cm. 

Exhibited:  Amsterdam  1956  Rijksmuseum 
Rotterdam  1956  Boymans  Museum  etc. 
Literature:  Valentiner-Bredius, 
Rosenberg,  Kurt  Bauch  etc. 


A  Louis  XV  marquetry 
writing  and  reading 
table,  the  top  decorated 
with  a  fine  landscape. 
H.  69cm  L.  82cm 


A  giltwood  armchair  from  a 
highly  important  set  of  four 
armchairs  by  Heurtaut. 
H.  96cm  L.  69cm 


Monthly  sale  calendars  free  upon  request.  Subscriptions  to  catalogues: 
PARIS :    1 2  rue  Favart,  Paris  2  -  Telex  29365  Drouot  Aderpicar 
LAUSANNE:  Lausanne-Palace  Grand-Chene  9  -  1003  Lausanne  -Tel.:  (021)  23.12.34  and  20.37.11 
NEW  YORK:  Rockefeller  Center,  Suite  403,  610  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  10020 -Tel.:  (212)  586.65.59 


Mes.  ADER  PICARD  TAJAN-12,  RUE  FAVART  PARIS  2-Tel. :  742.68.23-Cable:  ADERPI CAR-PARIS 


*3 


A  valuation  by  our  professional  valuers  will  not  only  ensure  financial  protection  for  your  fine 
furniture,  pictures,  silver,  porcelain  and  all  other  works  of  art,  but  ALL  your  household  effects. 

It  will  substantiate  any  claims  you  may  wish  to  make  in  the  event  of  loss  by  burglary  or  fire, 
or  any  other  cause. 

Our  valuations  are  accepted  by  insurance  companies  and  Lloyds  Underwriters.  Wiite  now  for 
further  particulars — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


A  Chippendale  bureau 


Gurr  Johns  &  Angier  Bird  Ltd. 

Valuers 

50  Pall  Mall,  London,  SW1Y  5 LA.  Telephone:  01-930  3068 

Branches  at  Maidenhead,  York  and  Edinburgh 
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1 870-1975 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD. 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
and  The  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 

43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  &  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  SWi 

Telephone:  01-930  6068/9  Telegraphic  address:  NEWPIC,  LONDON,  SWi 


PAINTINGS 
BY 

THOMAS  J.  SOMERSCALES 


m 

Port  of  Copiapo,  N.  Chile 
Signed  and  dated  '92 
Canvas:  9^  x  14  ins.  (24  x  36  cms.) 
Framed:  13J  x  17I  ins.  (35  x  45  cms.' 


Los  Lanchones  del  Rio  Maulc,  S.  Chile 
Signed 

Canvas:  25  x  36J  ins.  (63  x  93  cms.) 
Framed:  30]  x  42  ins.  (79  x  107  cms.) 


WILDENSTEIN 

ART  IN  THE  ARGENTINE 

CONTEMPORARY  TRENDS 


Paintings  by 


Barragan 

Butler 

Candia 

Del  Prete 

Ducmelic 

Faggioli 


McEntyre 

Polesello 

Presas 

Russo 

Seoane 

Soldi 


Raquel  Forner 


14th  -  30th  May 


Weekdays  10  -  5.30 


Saturdays  10  - 12.30 


147  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.i. 
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Bonham's 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  VALUERS  SINCE  1 793. 


Professional  advice  throughout  the  British  Isles  is 
free  of  charge.  Expenses  are  refunded  if  the  property  is 
auctioned  bv  us  and  realizes  more  than  £1,000. 

Forthcoming  Sales 

Tuesday,  13th  May  &  Wednesday,  28th  May  at  11am 
SILVER 

Tuesday,  20th  May  at  10.30am 
FINE  WINES 

Wednesday,  7th  &21st  May  at  11am 
WATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

Wednesday,  7th  May  at  11am 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS 

Wednesday,  14th  May  at  11am 
PRINTS 

Wednesday,  28th  May  at  11am 
BOOKS 

Thursday,  8th,  15th,  22nd &29th  May  at  11am 
I  NGtlSH  UMD  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

Thursday,  8th  May  at  11am 
FINE  PAINTINGS 

Ihursday,  15th,  22nd &29th  May  at  Ham 
ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 

Friday,  9th,  23rd  &30th  May  at  11am 
PORCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Friday,  16th  May  at  11am 

( >RIENTAL  CERAMICS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Spanish  Vargueno,  circa  1600. 
Sold  on  the  10th  April  for  £1150 


Two  from  a  set  of  eight  Regency  rosewood  dining  chairs  inlaid 
with  rescues  of  cut  brass.  Sold  on  the  10th  A  pnlfor  £2/00 


One  of  a  pair  of  French  ormolu  candelabra  by  Millet  a  Paris, 
with  turquoise  glazed  Chinese  porcelain  bodies  2ji.5ins.high. 
Soldonthe  10th  April for  i  1450 

W&FC  BONHAM  &  SONS  LTD 

Montpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  s\v-7  ihh  Telephone:  01-584  9 161  Telegrams:  bonhams  LONDON  s\v'7 
Scottish  Office:  Sebastian  Thewes  •  8  Atholl  Crescent  •  Perth    Telephone:  Perth  32302  3 


Recent  Works  by  Edward  Burra 

8th  May — 7th  June,  197^ 


DARTMOOR,  1974  ,    WATERCOLOUR      3o3  x  y3l  inches 


LE  F  E VRE 

SPECIALISTS  IN  FINE  XIX  &  XX  CENTURY 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  BRONZES. 
ALEX  RE1D  &  LEFEVRE  LTD. 
30  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON  WiX  8JD,  ENGLAND. 
TELEPHONE  01-49}  1572/3-  CABLES  DRAWINGS  LONDON  Wi. 
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Leonard 
Baskin 

Recent  Sculpture  &  Drawings 

May  17  —  June  7 


The  Old  Prophet,  1974 
Height:  36  inches,  bronze 


Catalogue  Available  $3.00 


Kennedy  Galleries 

Our  101st  Year  Founded  1874  by  H  Wunderlich 

40  West  57  St.,  5th  Floor,  New  York  10019 
(212)  541-9600,  Telex  14-8381 

Open  Tuesday  through  Saturday 


3 J  out  mo/6>  f£l  /Ae  /iter//?/if  aru/  in/e/Apenf  aiy/etoai 
unc/ oSAel  &Afefo  e/ StflS. 


otd  fit 


SfWf*   Ac yielcoe/u;  viaifo  <y? ^//l.  ^%pAzna/ 6%alAman. 

\j  I  j  ae\i£  &  (outvie,    <on&Azn</  atte/  <~&l 

avatAiAA  fieijona/  cmltt^a/rett    o>t    .>Act/  not 

L/cfaeA  ('/'(o^fa/e  ant/ ._^tat  <5$&tai&a4y.  <J%i4utance.  J^a 
enp  ana?  .^/Ay//itnjr.  Payment  S^itanpe/nenfo.  (^a/af^. 
an</  S^ivet/fMnp,  can  /e  ai'4ctt43e</ tvt'tA  Aim  t'n  ccn^/ttAit 


ide//i4  can  /e  aeic/te/t-et/ tn  /Ae  //ioa/// ttx/tcdti'e  mani[ 
wt'/Atn    /Ail/^    ahya  ^tom-     iecc^/iY.     <J^uAS  /lay/zi^ 
/ito?n/i.S/y  r/ieYAcn  /Ael/tf^tve  a^zyl  a^?el  at/c^ton. 
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NOTE :  CURRENT  AUCTION  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK 
ARE  AT  A  NEW  HIGH! 


Tor  information,  write  or  call: 


t^feifartman 
eduction  Studios,  In 


425  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0022 
Telephone:  (212)  371-1234 


^e/fartman 
eduction  Studios,  Inc. 


425  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0022 
Telephone:  (212)  371-1234 


P«eefelj>  public  gucttonsi 


"Farm  With  Woman  Milking  A  Cow"  Signed  and  dated  P.  Potter  1647,  30  inches  by  20  inches 
Ex-Collection  King  Carol  II  of  Rumania. 


ikfjebule  of Jfuture  ^faction*: 


Schedule  of  Future  Auctions : 

Goods  received  by  May  3rd,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  May  10th 

Goods  received  by  May  17th,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  May  24th 

Goods  received  by  May  31st,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  June  7th 

Goods  received  by  June  1 4th,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  June  21  st 


KUNSTHANDEL 

ROB  NOORTMAN  b.v. 

AALBEKERWEG  49 
HULSBERG  -  HOLLAND 
TEL.  (04405)  1934 

By  Appointment  Only 


Catalogue  collection 
'Paintings  ijth-ibth  century" 
with  51  reproductions 
(U.S.A.  $3,  -  airmail) 


Alexandre  Rene  Veron.  1826  -  i8gy. 
Canvas  }2  x  24  cm.  Signed. 


OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 


JOSEPH  M.  SCHLUPF 

389  HALF  HOLLOW  ROAD,  DIX  HILLS,  NEW  YORK  11746  (516)  549-5315 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  A  RT 
TO  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  KING  GUSTAF  VI  OF  SWEDEN 


BLUETT  &  SONS  ltd. 

Oriental  Wovl$  of  &rt 


One  mounted  card  of  nine  Chinese  jade  flowers  from  a  group  comprising 

463  such  carvings. 
Diameter  of  largest  flower  2\  inches. 


Bluett  and  Sons  Ltd.  have  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Yu-hua-chai  Collection  of  jade  flower  carvings  is  to  be 
offered  for  disposal  as  a  collection  and  will  be  on  show  at  their  galleries  in  May. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

48  Davies  Street,  London  —  wiy  ild 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  London,  W.l"  Telephone:  01-629  4018  &  3397 


Richard  Paton 
(1717  -  1791) 


"Captain  Farmer's 
heroic  Death" 
80  x  125  cm 


will  be  included 
in  our  sale  of: 


INTERNATIONAL  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS  OF  ARTON  13TH  MAY  AT  1  P.M. 


ARNE  BRUUN  RASMUSSEN  -  Auctioneer  of  Fine  Art 
33,  Bredgade  1260  Copenhagen  K  Denmark  -  Telephone  (01)  136911 
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You  are  invited  by  Algernon  Asprey  of  Bruton  Street 
and  Meyrick  Neilson  of  Tetbury  to  their 

Exhibition  of  Fine  Antique 
and  Decorative  Clocks 

at  27  Bruton  Street  London  Wl 
from  10th  June -20th  June  1975. 


New  from  Jean-Paul  Loup 
Editor  of  Art— Limited  Editions 

THE  FIRST  ISSUE  JEAN-PAUL  LOUP 

1975  MOTHERS  DAY  CLASSIC  ENAMEL  PLATE 


The  extraordinary  beauty  of  enamel  on  copper  has  never 
been  lovelier  than  it  is  in  these  incomparable  works  of 
art.  Each  Plate  of  the  limited  edition  of  400  is  truly  a 
delight  for  the  most  discriminating  collectors  and  pru- 
dent investors. 

The  Jean-Paul  Loup/Betourne  Studios  (world's  finest 
classic  enamelers)  of  Limoges,  France  use  the  same 
meticulous  methods  of  the  Master  Enamelers  of  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the  1975  Mother's  Day  Plate.  Each 
10'/4-inch  Plate  is  a  UNIQUE  ORIGINAL,  made  com- 
pletely by  hand,  painted  by  hand  without  stencil  and 
finally  individually  numbered.  Remember,  this  is  a  Jean- 
Paul  Loup  first  issue  .  .  .  the  first  time  a  Mother's  Day 
Classic  Enamel  Plate  has  been  made  by  anyone  ( this  is  a 
world  premiere!)  Last  year's  Jean-Paul  Loup  Mother's 
Day  Champleve  Plates,  which  were  limited  to  an  edition 
of  500,  sold  for  $250  each.  They  are  now  listed  in 
Price  Trends  of  Plate  Collectors  Magazine  for  $700. 

The  painstaking  enameling  process  requires  an  average 
of  eight  days  work  for  each  Plate.  Skilled  enamelers 
execute  a  series  of  demanding  operations  at  each  phase 
of  creation.  To  achieve  the  characteristic  brilliance  yet 
subtle  tones  in  the  enamels,  each  color  is  fired  at  a  dif- 


ferent temperature  under  constant  surveillance. 
Eighteen  firings  in  all  are  required  before  a  Plate  is 
pronounced  to  be  complete.  One  slip  at  any  stage  of  the 
operation  means  the  total  destruction  of  that  particular 
Plate. 

The  Mother's  Day  Plate  arrives  in  an  appropriately 
lavish  gift  box.  You  may  also  order  a  custom  made  24 
Carat  gold  leaf  Frame  with  a  mat  of  padded  rose  silk 
velvet.  As  you  can  see,  this  fine  16V4-inch  diameter 
Frame  is  designed  especially  for  your  Mother's  Day 
Plate.  It  is  the  perfect  way  to  display  this  magnificent 
work  of  art. 

As  the  world's  finest  classic  enamelers  we  take  special 
pride  in  this  new  masterwork  series.  Each  Plate  comes 
with  a  certificate  of  authenticity  hand  signed  by  Jean- 
Paul  Loup  and  Jean  Betourne.  Because  the  edition  is 
limited  to  only  400  Plates,  we  urge  you  to  reserve  your 
1975  Mother's  Day  Classic  Enamel  Plate  now.  Fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  today  to  put  your  name  on  the 
waiting  list. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  regarding  this  tremen- 
dous offer,  please  call  our  Toll  Free  number  800-323- 
6866— Illinois  Residents  call  Collect  312-366-4662. 


Jean-Paul  Loup,  Editor  of  Art — Limited  Editions 
400  Lathrop  Avenue  Ph.  (312)  366-4662 

Post  Office  Box  216  Ph.  (312)  366-1130 

River  Forest,  Illinois  60305  Telex  721-519  Loup  Rifo 

Please  put  my  name  on  the  waiting  list  for  the 

1975  Jean-Paul  Loup  Mother's  Day  Classic  Enamel  Plate. 


□  with  FRAME 


□  without  FRAME 


NAME 


ADDKl  SS 


cm 


STAT1 


ZIP 


Do  not  send  an]  paj  ment  or  deposit 


We  will  send  you  a  letter  of  confirmation  with  the  approximate  delivery 
date,  a  beautiful  8"  x  10"  color  photograph  and  a  charge  form.  jf 


We  accept :  Master  Charge.  BankAmcricard,  Diners  Club  and  American  Express 


1975  Mother's  Day  Classic  Enamel  Plate 
From  Jean-Paul  Loup 

Framed  $385— 

1 614 -inch  Diameter 
Without  Frame  $285— 

lO'/i-inch  Diameter 

(Includes  Handling.  Shipping 

and  Insurance) 

Limited  and  Numbered  Fdition  of  400 


The  massive  and  ever-changing  stocks  of  fine  antique  furniture  at  Durwards  Hall  are, 
in  themselves,  a  permanent  antiques  fair  which  is  open  to  dealers  only  throughout 
the  year.  Top  quality  goods  in  showroom  condition.  Durwards  Hall  is  on  the  main 
AT2  road  from  Europe  and  a  mere  fifty  minutes  from  London  by  rail.  Trains  are 
met  at  Witham  station  by  prior  arrangement  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help  dealers 
with  their  travel  arrangements. 


DURWARDS  HALL  .  KELVEDON  .  ESSEX  .  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  KELVEDON  70234/5/6 


45.7  x  34  cm 


CERTIFICATE  BY  DR.  MARTIN  URBAN 


Todd  R.  Brassner 


ONE  FIFTY  CENTRAL  PARK  SOUTH 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10019 

(212)  541-4438 
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Eduardo-Leon  Garrido  (b.  i8« 

oil/panel  28|"  x  22}" 

SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT: 

We  have  recently  purchased  the 
Willoughby-Toschi  Fine  Arts  Gallery 
at  521  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California.  This  gallery  will  now  be 
called  the  Corinthian  Studios  Fine 
Arts  Gallery  and  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  same  high  level  of 
quality  it  has  in  the  past  with  the 
addition  of  the  finest  antiques  from 
every  category  and  period.  We  are 
also  pleased  to  advise  our  customers 
that  Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Toschi 
will  remain  with  us  on  a  consulting 
basis  and  that  this  new  location  is  in 
addition  tO  our  Saratoga  stores. 
When  you  are  in  San  Francisco  it  will 
give  us  great  pleasure  to  show  you 
through  our  new  showrooms. 


IVe  EXPOSITION 
HOTEL  GEORGE  V  -  PARIS 

From  Saturday  May  24th.  to  Sundayjune  1st.  1975  -11  a.m.  to  1 1  p.m. 

ANTIQU AIRES  A  PARIS 

DIDIER  AARON  &  Cie 

32,  avenue  Raymond-Poincare  -  75116  Paris  -  Tel.  727  17  79 

A.B.C.  CLAUDE  LEVY 

9,  rue  Mazarine  -  75006  Paris  -  Tel.  326  83  38 

AVELINE  &  Cie 

20,  rue  du  Cirque  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  266  60  29 

J.-P.  HAGNAUER 

10,  rue  de  Seine  -  75006  Paris  -  Tel.  326  36  54 

KRAEMER  &  Cie 

43,  rue  de  Monceau  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  522  24  46 

ETIENNE  LEVY  S.A. 

178.  Fg  Saint-Honore  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  225  66  84 

Avec  la  participation  de  : 
EMILE  BOURGEY 

7,  rue  Drouot  -  75009  Paris  -  Tel.  770  35  18 

H.  BRAME  -  J.  LORENCEAU 

68,  boulevard  Malesherbes  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  522  16  89 

CATAN 

8,  rue  d'Anjou  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  265  03  17 

COMPAGNIE  DE  LA  CHINE  ET  DES  INDES 

39,  avenue  de  Friedland  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  359  93  28 

GALERIE  JACQUES  KERCHACHE 

53,  rue  de  Seine  -  75006  Paris  -  Tel.  033  87  79 

LEFEBVRE  &  FILS 

24,  rue  du  Bac  -  75007  Paris  -  Tel.  261  18  40 

C.T.  LOO  &  Cie 

48,  rue  de  Courcelles  -  75008  Paris  -  Tel.  227  53  15 

VANDERMEERSCH 

23,  quai  Voltaire  -  75007  Paris  -  Tel.  261  23  10 

LA  HAUTE  JOAILLERIE 
DE  FRANCE 

BOUCHERON 

26,  place  Vendome  -  75001  Paris  -T6I.261  58  16 

CHAUMET 

12,  place  Vendome  -  75001  Paris  -  Tel.  260  32  82 

MAUBOUSSIN 

20,  place  Vendome  -  75001  Paris  -  Tel.  260  32  54 

VAN  CLEEF  &  ARPELS 

22,  place  Vendome  -  75001  Paris  -  Tel.  261  58  58 


gouaches  on  paper 

paintings  1974-1975 

opening  may  6th 


pierre  matisse  gallery 

41  east  57th  street  new  york 


LitaKaye  ofLyndhurst 


LITA  AND  SIDNEY  FERDER 


Very  rare  English  Regency  Bonheur 
de  Jour  in  Coromandel  Wood  of 
superb  colour.  The  Eglomise  ovals 
set  in  the  cupboard  doors  are 
in  pristine  condition. 
Circa  1820. 

28"  wide  18"  deep  42"  high 


For  the  largest  collection  of  Fine  Period 
Furniture  in  the  district,  ranging  from 
the  William  and  Mary  to  the  Regency  periods. 


13  HIGH  STREET,  LYNDHURST,  H  AMPSHIR 

Unlimited  free  parking  within  200  yards  Telephone:  LYNDHURST  233"; 
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Creates  ana  ^Presents  JCtnens  of  Distinction 
For  Your  fining  Rooms,  ^Bedrooms,  ^Bathrooms. 

Superb,  refined  tablecloth  .  .  .  all  Comely  embroidery  design 
of  delicate  pink  carnations,  green  stems,  and  pink  and  white  ribbons 
on  white  linen  .  .  .No.  3992 — 96  inches  diameter  and  12  matching  dinner  size  napkins — $993 
Whatever  your  linen  requirements,  please  let  us  know  .  .  . 
we  will  do  our  best  to  satisfy  you.  We  speak  French,  English,  Spanish,  Italian. 
80  page  catalog  on  request  $1.  Open  Mondays  thru  Saturdays. 

57  East  57  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  78  Avenue  Montaigne  75008— Paris 

Tel.  (212)  688-1660  Tel.  359-1770 


An  important  pair  of  Russian  silver  gilt  verrieres  ST.  PETERSBERG  1838  by  Carl  Tegelsten 
length  32  cms        ins)  weight  3640  gin  (117  ozs) 

They  are  engraved  with  the  Imperial  Eagle  and  the  monogram 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga  Nicholaievna,  daughter  of  Nicholas  [. 

16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  01-493  1597 


FROM  THE  GALLERY'S  COLLECTION  OF  WORK  BY  SOUTH  AMERICAN  ARTISTS 


Carmelo 
de  Arzadun 

Wilson  Amaral 

Eduardo 
Amezaga 

Zoma  Baitler 

Osvaldo 
Imperiale 

Manolo  Lima 

Eduardo 
Mac  Entyre 

Juan  Martin 

Montani 

Casimiro 
Motta 

Hugo  Nantes 

Alceu  Ribeiro 


Mac  Entyre  "Variante  s/negro"  serigraph  2/3,  21 SA  "  sq. 

Fine  An 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century   Fine  Paintings, 
Sculpture  and  Drawings 


Catalogue 
Available 
On  Request 


Baitler  "F lores"  oil  on  canvas,  33 


2A  Inwood  Place. 


Maplewood,  New  Jersey  07040 
201-762-5999 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
TO  H.M.  THE  QUEEN 
GOLDSMITHS  SILVERSMITHS  6e  JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  6c  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


re 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 
H.M.  QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 
JEWELLERS 
ASPREY  6c  COMPANY  LTD.  LONDON 


i  English  mahogany  and  ormolu  mounted  quarter  striking 
acket  clock  by  Robert  Philp  London.  The  engraved  and  gilded 
»l  plate  with  lunar  sphere  and  arch  studded  with  blue  and 
lite  paste  crystals  and  indicating  the  phase  of  the  moon.  The 
lite  enamel  dial  with  pierced  and  gilded  hands  and  subsidiary 
>ls;  the  age  of  the  moon  and  the  days  of  the  month.  The 
)vement  wound  from  the  back  with  chain  fusees,  verge 
;apement  and  'ting-tang'  quarter  striking.  The  engraved  back 
ned  Rbt.  Philp  London.  The  case  of  finely  figured  mahogany 
th  chased  and  engraved  ormolu  mounts. 


Robert  Philp  worked  in  London  c. 
1770-90  specialising  in  musical  and 
astronomical  clocks  for  the  export 
market.  An  example  of  his  work  is  in 
the  Pei-Ping  Palace,  Peking. 


Date:  Circa  1780 

Height:  1  '  4"  (to  top  of  finial] 


jprey  &  Co.  Ltd.  will  be  exhibiting  in  the  Grosvenor   House  Antiques   Fair,   June   11th -21st,   Stand  74) 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  W1 
Telegrams:  Culleus  London  Telex:  25110 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD. 

THE  OAK  AND  WALNUT  SHOP 


A  Very  Rare  Pair  of  Queen  Anne  Period  Walnut  Stools,  with  cabriole  legs  with  "C"  Scrolls  terminating  with  pad  feet  and  united  by 
turned  stretchers,  of  good  medium  colour  with  a  good  patina,  the  seat  covers  contemporary  but  not  original.  C.  1705. 

Height  2 '  5£".    Length  1 '  7]".    Depth  1 '  3P\ 


98  CRAWFORD  STREET 
Tel:  01-723  6466— LONDON,  W1H  IAN— Cables:  OALWAL.,  LONDON  Wl 


Spencer  A.  Samuels  &  Company,  Ltd. 


18  East  76th,  New  York 
By  appointment: 

(212)988-4556 


Master  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 
from  the  Fourteenth 
to  the  Twentieth  Century 
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America  has  the  perfect  par tner 

for  Sotheby's,  London: 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Newark 


We  offer  a  complete  service 
to  buyers  and  sellers  of  fine  art, 
antiques,  jewels,  books  and  other 
collectibles. 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  not 
only  offers  the  convenience  of 
auction  galleries  in  New  York 

Rene  Magntte,  La  Gramie  Guerre,  0 

1964,  signed,  to  be  sold  on     a!1J  Los  Aneeles  but  also,  throush 

Wednesday,  21st  May,  1975  C?  O 

m  New  York         its  offices  in  Boston,  Houston, 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  elsewhere,  provides  complete  infor- 
mation and  bidding  services  for  sales  held  at  Sotheby's 
in  London,  thereby  affording  the  opportunity  of 
participating  in  over  1,000  important  auctions  held 
each  year  world-wide. 

For  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  Newsletter 
and  a  descriptive  brochure,  please  address 
Department  SB 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet 

FOUNDED  I744 

The  largest  firm  of  art  auctioneers  in  the  world 
980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021  Telephone:  (212)  472  3400 


Westgate  Center    Highway  100 
Nashville,  Tennesse  37205  •  Phone  (615)  352-6770 


This  very  choice  Queen  Anne  burr  walnut 
secretaire  tallboy  with  original  handles  and 
a  lovely  golden  color  is  representative  of 
our  new  shipment  due  soon. 

Amongst  the  personally  purchased  pieces 
is  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  stool  and  a  splat 
back  single  chair. 

Sorry  we  are  unable  to  send  out  our  usual 
"love"  letter  giving  the  exact  date.  Please 
do  come  to  see  us. 


Member  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 


LOYD-PAXTON 

530  DECORATIVE  CENTER,  DALLAS, 
TEXAS  75207  (214)  651-1999 


A  FINE 
PAIR 
OF 

SILVER  CANDLESTICKS 
BY 

M.  CAMPOS 

30i  ins.  wide  x  36  ins.  high 
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GYRFALCON  —  WHITE  PHASE  25  x  20  inches 


EXHIBITION  MAY  2  — MAY  23 

Tryon  Gallery 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  WIX  3RB 
Telephone:  01-493  5161 


ACT  DECO 


TintHi 

9484  Dayton  Way  458  N.  Robertson  Blvd. 
Beverly  Hills  L.A.  Cal  90048 

Calif.  (213)  659-5777 

(213)  274-0231 

When  in  Los  Angeles,  visit  the  West  Coast's 
finest  Art  Deco-Art  Nouveau  shops.  Both  feature 
an  outstanding  collection  of  bronze  and  ivory 
statuary,  furniture,  art  glass,  jewelry,  enamel- 
ed cases,  shagreen,  paintings,  etc.  of  both 
periods. 

Pictured  with  owner  Paul  Tiberio  are  back- 
ground; metal  elevator  doors  from  the  famous 
Richfield  Building.  Loie  Fuller  by  Roaul  Larche, 
bat  girl  dancer  by  F.  Priess,  figures  by  D.  H. 
Chiparus,  girl  bust  by  Roaul  Larche. 


G.  Argy  Rousseau   —    Erte    —    Daum  R.  Laligue    —    Gerdago    —  Chiparus 

F.  Priess  Robert  Duflos     —     Roaul  Larche     —     Charder  Kem  Weber 

Georg  Jensen  - —    Artemoff   —    Donald  Deskey    —  Bouraine 


"LA 

FEMME" 

FROM  PISSARRO  TO  PICASSO 


NEW  YORK: 
THROUGH  MAY  17 

BOSTON: 

MAY  20  THROUGH  JUNE  14 


PABLO  PICASSO 
La  Procurense,  1 968. 
Wash  and  crayon  on  paper, 
18V2X  25  inches. 


ROLLY-  MICH  AUX 

943  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  New  York  1  0021  (212)535-1460 
125  Newbury  Street  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116  (617)261-3383 
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VOJTECH  BLAU 

RUGS    AND  TAPESTRIES 

MEMBER    OF  THE    ART    AND    ANTIQUES    DEALERS    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA,  INC. 
APPRAISERS   ASSOCIATION    OF  AMERICA 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  10021  FIFTH  FLOOR  OF  THE  PARKE-BERNET  BUILDING 

PHONE  (212)  249-4525 


Antique  Besserabian  Flat  woven  Carpet 
Measuring  20.6  x  14.9 
(Color  transparency  available) 

Specializing  in  Antique  and  Semi-Antique  Oriental  and  European  Room  Size  and  Palace  Size  Carpets 


si 


HEIM 

OLD  MASTER 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURES 


59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  SW1Y  6LX 


Tel:  01-493  0688 


Cables:  Heimgal,  London,  SW1Y  6LX 


Also  in  Paris:  15  Avenue  Matignon,  Paris  VIII 


Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me" 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

CONTAINER  GROUPAGE  SERVICE 

to  East  Coast  U.S.A.  Quotations  by  phone 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 

LONDON  SW6  1TT 

01-381  0811.2  &  3  01-385  0309 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  LATE 
QUEFN  MARY 


fine  18th  century  blue  enamel  and 
diamond  chatelaine  by  Jeffreys  and  Jones 
-ondon  c.  1790. 


A) 


******* 


Tliis  watch  belonged  originally  to 
Anne  Whitakcr,  Lady  of  the  Manor 
at  Loughtoiij  Essex. 


XX?  J>-. 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "fuclase  London  W.V 


Samuel  Palmer: 
a  biography 

by  Raymond  Lister 

The  first  full-scale  biography  of  Samuel 
Palmer  since  1892.  It  is  based  on  important 
new  sources  of  information,  a  sensitive 
appreciation  of  Palmer's  qualities  as  man  and 
artist,  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  social 
milieu  in  which  he  lived  and  worked. 
Mr  Lister  is  the  editor  of  the  newly  published 
edition  of  Palmer's  letters,  and  this  engross- 
ing biography  is  likely  to  remain  the  definitive 
one  for  many  years.  With  twenty-nine 
illustrations.  £6.25 

Faber  &  Faber 
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&Ije  "Hteljaen"  Captain  &  %  toman 
$art  of  a  larger  panel  of  famous  styipS 

Religious  motifs.  Biblical  persons.  Icons.  Patron  Saints.  Heraldry. 
Coats-of-Arms.  Portraits.  Marine.  Maps,  etc.  Medieval  and  modern. 
Also  all  kinds  ol  repairs.  Studio.  Workshop  (Mobile).  Assignments  executed 
all  over  the  world. 

Please  apply  Box  No.  8716 
We  are  available  for  instruction  in  Glass  Painting. 


Public  Auction 

Held  on  Premises  -  Estate  of  the  late 
THOMAS  EMERY 
Sterling  Road 
GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT 

FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  -  JUNE  27,28  -  10  a.m.  Each  Day 


Signed  French  Furniture  -  Commodes  by  Mathieu  Criard,  1738;  Christophe  Wolff,  I.  Dubois,  J.  B.  Boulard,  A.  L  Gilbert;  Queen 
Anne  Lacquered  Secretary;  Numerous  Chairs  and  Small  Stands. 

Clocks  by  Joseph  Williamson  and  William  Cranshaw;  Thirty  Items  of  Chien  Lung  Blue  and  White  Chinese  Porcelains. 
Fine  Paintings;  Prints  by  Fletcher,  Caterby,  Thornton,  Bibelots. 

EXHIBIT:  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  —  JUNE  24,  25  —  10  a.m.— 5  p.m. 

Illustrated  Brochure  on  request  -  Catalog  $5.00 


O.  RUNDLE  GILBERT 

Garrison,  New  York  10524 


RICHARDS  C.  GILBERT 
Tel:  914-424-3657 


Auctioneers  -  Appraisers 


OTHER  AUCTIONS: 

MAY  9,  10  DOBBS  FERRY,  N.Y.  Mrs.  Carroll  E.  Perkins.  Victorian  Furnishings,  Paintings,  Iron  Furniture,  Parlor  Stoves. 

MAY  22,  23,  24  ALFORD,  MASS.  Mr.  Charles  G.  Staiger.  Unitrust- Northwestern  University.  Illus.  catalog  $2.00.  Oriental  Porcelains 

and  Lacquer  Cabinet,  1 9th  C.  Mah.,  1 8th  C.  Maple  and  Pine,  American  Paintings  and  Portraits,  5  Signed  Tiffany  Glass  Table  and 

Floor  Lamps,  Tiffany  Grandfather's  Clock. 
JUNE  6,  7  ROCHESTER,  N.S.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Jossem.  Illus.  catalog  $2.00.  Art  Glass,  Paintings,  Porcelains,  Miniatures,  Curly 

Maple,  Enamelled  Boxes. 

JUNE  14  SHAFTSBURY,  VT.  Mrs.  Maurice  Douglass.  Illus  catalog  $1.00.  150  Items  of  Authenticated  Bennington:  Parian,  Porcelain 

and  Crocks.  Large  Folio  Currier  and  Ives,  Grandfather's  Clock.  Maple  Furniture. 
JUNE  20,  21  RENSSELAER,  N.Y.  Estate  of  the  Late  Mrs.  W.  L.  Thompson.  Early  American  Furniture,  Staffordshire  Figures,  Pewter, 

China,  Prints. 

JULY  17,  18, 19  GOSHEN,  CONN.  Noted  Collection  of  Milo  Gibbs.  Complete  Furnishings;  Early  Maps,  Georgian  Silver,  Hepplewhite 
Period  Chairs,  Chippendale  Slant-Front  Desk,  Italian  Renaissance  Painted  Screen,  American  Highboy  Att.  Clark,  Etc. 


Berry-Hill  Galleries 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  X.  Y.  100-22  •  (212)  753-8130 

Cables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 


A  rare  signed  and  identified 
South  American  Portrait 

Oil  on  canvas,  UVi"  x  36"  Inscribed  at  left: 

Don  Gabriel  Jose  Delgado.  Natural 
•  If  la  Villa  de  Huancavelica, 
entro  en  al  Real  Gombietorio 
de  San  Carlos  de  Lima 
enalanode  17,.),.» 

Signed,  at  base  of  column: 
Mariano  Carillo  lo  pinto  A.  1799 


NEW  YORK'S  ORIGINAL  ANTIQUES  CENTER 

•  where  collectors  and  dealers  shop  for  a  vast  and  varied 

choice  of  interesting  items 

•  where  modest  overhead  makes  realistic  prices  possible 

•  where  knowledgeable  dealers  specialize  in  popular 

collecting  categories 

•  where  spacious,  gracious  quarters  make  antique 

shopping  truly  a  pleasure 

415  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
between  Sutton  Place  and  First  Ave. 

(212)  486-0941 

Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10:30-5:30;  Sun.  12-6 
Closed  Mondays  Admission  Free 


CHINESE  PORCELAINS 

Pair  Blue  and  White  underglaze  porcelain  jars,  each  with  three  mytho- 
logical fantastic  animals.  Scattered  cloud  background  with  high  breaking 
waves  at  the  foot.  Original  covers  with  matching  designs.  Six  character 
Seal  of  K'ang  Hsi  within  a  double  circle  underfoot.  Height,  9J* 
Height  on  curved  stand,  10|". 

£Fu  -  uMing  •  9foi/t  QoMaq 

ORIENTAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

140  Cassell  Road.  Mainland,  Pennsylvania  19451 
(19  ml.  from  Phila.  at  Lansdale  Exit  of  Pa.  N.E.  Extension) 
By  appointment  please.  Phone  (215)  723-3949 
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GALERIE  KOLLER 

8001  Zurich    Ramistrasse  8    Tel.  01/47  5040    Telex  58500 


Henri  Manguin.  «Dormeuse»,  191 7. 
Ol  auf  Lwd.,  links  unten  signiert.  60  x  81  cm. 
Bestatigung  von  Mme  Lucile  Manguin,  Paris. 


AUKTIONEN  MAI/JUNI  1975 


GALERIE  KOLLER 


8001  Zurich    Ramistrasse  8    Tel.  01 '47  50  40    Telex  58500 


IMPORTANT  SALES 
BY  AUCTION 

May  22nd  through  June  7th,  1975 


Wassily  Kandinsky.  Gouache,  1934. 
Links  unten  monogrammiert  und  datiert.  53,5  x  40  cm. 
Bestatigung  Nina  Kandinsky. 


Preview 

May  6th  to  20th,  daily  from  10  a.m.  through  10  p.m.  On  Tue: 
day,  May  20th,  last  dav  of  exhibition,  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.n 
The  exhibition  remains  closed  on  Whit-Sunday,  May  18th.  ; 
Property  from  a  princely  estate  in  Germany. 
Properties  from  a  Geneva  chateau  and  a  Vaudois  patr 

CIAN  MANOR. 

Property  from  the  Manukian  collection,  140  Caucasia 
rugs,  most  of  them  old. 

Property  from  many  foreign  collections  and  estates. 
Large  illustrated  catalogue  upon  request.  Sw.Fr.  35. 
By  Airmail  to  Addresses  Overseas  Sw.Fr.  60.-. 

We  are  selling  by  auction: 

Important  paintings  of  the  1 6th  to  the  20th  century  (Bonnar 
Boudin,  Courbet,  Degas,  van  Dongen,  R.  Dufy,  Leonor  Fir 
Friesz,  Manguin,  Rodin,  Rouault,  Utrillo,  Vlaminck,  Vui 
lard,  etc.).  Dutch  masters  of  the  1 7th  century.  Large  collectic 
of  swiss  masters  (Amiet,  Buchser,  Giacometti,  Guble 
Hodler,  etc.). 

Outstanding  french  furniture,  17th  and  1 8th  century,  mar 
pieces  signed.  Mirrors,  bronzes. 

De  luxe  bracket  clocks  and  cartels.  Clocks  and  pocki 
watches  of  the  16th  to  the  19th  century. 
Icons,  paintings  on  glass. 
Rugs  and  carpets,  tapestries. 

Important  collection  of  old  and  modern  graphic  ai 
(Berchem,  Canaletto,  Castiglione,  Cranach,  Diirer,  Wohlg 
muth,  etc.).  17th  century  maps,  etc.,  as  well  as  Arp,  Cezann 
Dali,  Max  Ernst  (Maximiliana),  Kandinsky,  Klimt,  Klinge 
Kollwitz,  Leger,  Magritte,  Manet,  Olze,  Picasso,  etc. 
European  porcelain  and  pottery. 
Classical  antiques:  Marble,  Pottery,  Bronze. 
Jewels,  silver,  miniatures,  pewter. 

Highly  important  collection  of  oriental  art  (special  catalogi 
available). 

Bronzes  and  sculpture  from  India,  East  Asia  and  tl 
Himalayan  region. 

Thankas,  jades,  netsukes,  snuffbottles,  lacquer  war 
ivories,  tsubas. 

Early  ceramics,  Ming  and  Ch'ing  porcelain  (includir; 
important  figures  and  rare  animals) 

and  many  other  lots  and  article  to  be  sold  without  resent 
prices. 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

8001  Zurich    Ramistrasse  8 
Tel.  01/47  5040    Telex  58500 

BEDEUTENDE 
AUKTIONEN 

vom  22.  Mai  bis  7.  Juni  1975 


VORBESICHTIGUNG 

Eiglich  vom  6.  Mai  bis  20.  Mai,  durchgehend  von  1  o  bis  22  Uhr. 
Dienstag,  20.  Mai,  letzter  Ausstellungstag,  von  10  bis  18  Uhr. 
Pfingstsonntag,  18.  Mai,  geschlossen. 

Teilinventar  eines  deutschen  Furstenhauses  mit  russi- 
;chen  Mobeln. 

jROSSe  Anzahl  in-  und  auslandischer  Sammlungen  und 
NJachlasse,  darunter: 

i.Teil:  Sammlung  Manukian  uber  140  alte  und  antike  kau- 
casische  Teppiche. 

Teilinventar    eines    Genfersee-Schlosses    und  eines 

vaadtlandischen  Patrizierhauses. 

jROSSer  illustrierter  Katalog  auf  Bestellung. 

>Fr.  DM  35.-;  Ubersee  SFr.  60.-. 


Richard  Olze.  Bleistiftzeichnung,  um  1933. 
Rechts  unten  signiert.  Olze.  22  x  27,5  cm. 


Wir  versteigern : 

Bedeutende  Gemalde  des  16.  bis  20.  Jh.,  darunter:  Bonnard, 
Boudin,  Courbet,  Degas,  van  Dongen,  R.  Dufy,  Leonor  Fini, 
Friesz,  Manguin,  Rodin,  Rouault,  Utrillo,  Vlaminck,  Vuil- 
lard  u.a.  sowie  viele  hervorragende  Werke  Niederlandischer 
Meister  des  17.  Jh.  sowie  schone  Werke  von  Schweizer 
Meistern  (Amiet,  Buchser,  Giacometti,  Gubler,  Hodler  u.a.). 
Hervorragendes,  teils  signiertes  Franzosisches  Mobiliar  des 
17.  und  18.  Jh. 

Burgerliches  Mobiliar  des  1 8.  Jh.,  Spiegel,  Bronzen. 
Prunkpendulen  und  Cartels  sowie  Uhren-  und  Taschen- 
uhren  des  1 6.  bis  19.  Jh. 

Umfangreiche  Helvetica-Sammlung.  Ikonen,Glasmalerei 
und  Hinterglasbilder. 
Teppiche  und  Wandteppiche. 

Wichtige  Kollektion  alter  und  moderner  Grafik  (Berchem, 
Canaletto,  Casdglione,  Cranach,  Diirer,  Wohlgemuth,  etc.). 
Alte  Landkarten  des  17.  Jh.,  etc.,  sowie  Arp,  Cezanne,  Dali, 
Max  Ernst  (Maximiliana),  Kandinskv,  Klimt,  Klinger,  Koll- 
witz,  Leger,  Magritte,  Manet,  Olze,  Picasso,  etc. 

EUROPAISCHE  PORZELLANE  Und  FAYENCEN. 

Antiken:  Marmor,  Ton,  Bronzen. 

JuWELEN,  ANTIKES-  UND  GEBRAUCHS-SlLBER,  MlNIATUREN, 
DOSEN,  ZlNN. 

Bedeutende  Asiatica-Kollektion  (separater  Katalog  auf 
Bestellung). 

Bronzen  und  Plastiken  aus  Indien,  Ostasien  und  der 
Himalaya-Gebiete. 

Thankas,  Jade,  Netsukes,  Snuffbottles,  Lackarbeiten, 
Elfenbein,  Tsubas. 

Fruhe  Keramik,  Ming  und  Ch'ing  Porzellan,  darunter 
Figuren  und  Tiere. 

Sowie  viele  weitere  Antiquitaten  und  Objekte,  die  wir  un- 
limitiert  dem  Meistbietenden  zuschlagen. 


Edvard  Munch.  «Madonna  -  Eva  Mudocci». 
Lithographie,  1903.  Signiert.  Schiefler  212. 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

8001  Zurich    Ramistrasse  8    Tel.  01/47  50 40    Telex  58500 


Maurice  Utrillo.  Montmartre,  um  1938. 
Ol  auf  Lwd.,  rechts  unten  signiert  und  links  bezeichnet.  38  x  46  cm. 
Bestatigung  Paul  Petrides. 


Lack-Kommode,  Louis  XV,  Paris.  Signiert  Ph.  Mewesen. 


AUKTIONEN  MAI/JUNI  1975 


Spiegel  mit  Silberrahmen. 

Augsburg  um  1700  Briefkassette  der  Grafen  von  Rantzau,  um  1700. 

Meistermarke  Johannes  I  Bartermann. 
Deckelterrine.  Konigsberg,  1709. 

Meistermarke  R.  Tapke. 

Serie  von  1 2  Tellern. 

Augsburg,  Ende  18.  (h. 
Meistermarke  Johann  Christian  Neuss. 


Doppelpult  von  Kurfiirst  Clemens  August,  Erzbischof  von  Koln. 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

8001  Zurich    Ramistrasse  8    Tel.  01/47  50  40    Telex  58500 


Buddha  Sakyamuni. 
Feuervergoldete  Bronze. 
Tibet,  17.  Jh.  Hohe  32,5  cm. 


Avalokitesvara. 
Vergoldete  Bronze  mit  ikonographischer  Bemalung. 
Tibet,  18.  jh.  Hohe  67  cm. 


Relieftafel  aus  Terracotta. 
Indien,  Gupta-Periode,  Ende  4.  Jh. 
Ca.  5 1  x  30  x  5  cm. 


Grosse  Figur  eines  Bodhisattva. 
Mehrfarbig  glasiertes  Steinzeug.  Mit  Stifterinschrift. 
China,  Ming-Dynastie,  15./16.  Jh.  Hohe  78  cm. 


AUKTIONEN  MAI/JUNI  1975 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

8001  Zurich    Ramistrasse  8    Tel.  01/47  5040    Telex  58500 


Giovanni  Giacometti.  Maloja,  1933. 
Ol  auf  Lwd.  1 10  x  100  cm. 


Sekretar,  Louis  XV,  Paris.      Doppelsignatur  von  P.  Gamier  Sekretar,  Louis  XVI, 

Signiert  J.  B.  Tuart.  Und  I.C.  Saunier.  von  David  Roentgen. 


Porzellan-  und  Fayence-Vogelterrinen,  Beispiele  unserer  Kollektion  von 
iiber  200  europaischen  Keramikobjekten. 


Emil  Nolde.  Aquarell,  1910  1 1,  31  x  24  cm,  rechts  unten 
signiert.  Mit  der  Bestatigung  der  Xolde-Stiftung  Seebiill. 

GALERIE  KOLLER 

8001  Zurich    Ramistrasse  8 
Tel.  01  475040    Telex  58500 

IMPORT  ANTES  VENTES 
AUX  ENCHERES 

du  22  mai  au  7  juin  1975 

Exposition  du  6  au  20  mai,  tous  les  jours  de  1 0.00  a  22.00  heures. 
Mardi,  20  mai,  dernier  jour  de  l'exposition,  de  10.00  a  18.00 
heures.  Ferme  le  dimanche  de  Pentecote,  le  1 8  mai. 
Partie  d'une  succession  princiere  allemaxde. 
Ixventaire  d'un  chateau  genevois  et  d'une  maison  patri- 
cienne  vaudoise. 

Collection  Manukian,  ire  partie,  plus  de  140  tapis  du  Cau- 
case,  la  plupart  anciens. 

Grand  nombre  de  collections  et  successions  sltsses  et 
etrangeres. 

Grand  catalogue  illustre  sur  demande.  SFr.  DM  35.-; 
Outremer  SFr.  60.-. 

La  vente  contiendra : 

Importants  tableaux  de  m aitres  du  1 6e  au  2oe  siecle  (Bonnard, 
Boudin,  Courbet,  Degas,  van  Dongen.  R.  Dufv,  Leonor  Fini, 


Grosse  Figur  eines  \X  iirdentragers.  Dreifarbige  gefleckte  GU 
China,  T'ang-Dynastie,  8.  Jh.  Hohe  79  cm. 

Friesz,  Manguin,  Rodin,  Rouault,  Utrillo,  Vlaminck,  Vi 
lard,  etc.). 

Tres  beaux  tableaux  de  1'ecole  hollandaise  du  i7e  siec 
Grande  collection  de  tableaux  de  maitres  sltsses  (Ami 
Buchser,  Giacometti,  Gubler,  Hodler,  etc.). 
Rare  mobilier  franxais  du  i7e  et  i8e  siecle,  en  partie  esta 
pille.  Meubles  bourgeois  du  i8e  siecle.  Miroirs,  bronzes. 

PeNDULES  et  CARTELS  DE  LUXE,  HORLOGES  et  MONTRES 

poche  du  i6e  au  i9e  siecle. 

Tres  nombreuses  gravures  suisses,  icones,  pelntures  s 
verre. 

Tapis  de  collection,  tapisseries. 

Collection  de  gravures  ancientnes  et  modernes  (Berche 
Canaletto,  Castiglione,  Cranach,  Diirer,  W  ohlgemuth,  etc 
Cartes  geographiques  du  1 7e  siecle,  etc. ,  ainsi  que  Arp,  Cezan 
Dali,  Max  Ernst  (Maximiliana),  Kandinsky,  Klimt,  Kling 
Kollwitz,  Leger,  Magritte,  Manet,  Olze,  Picasso,  etc. 

PORCELALNES  ET  FAIENCES  EUROPEENNES. 

Art  classique:  Marbre,  terre  cuite,  bronze. 

ARGENTERIE,  JOAILLERIE,  BOITES  EN  OR,  MINLVrURES,  ETAI 

Importante  collection  d'ART  oriental  (catalogue  special 
demande). 

Bronzes  et  sculptures  provenant  de  l'lnde,  de  l'Extrer 
Orient  et  de  la  region  de  THimalaya. 

Thankas,  jades,  netsukes,  snuffbottles,  laques  du  japi 
ivoires,  tsubas. 

Ceramiques  anciennes,  PORCELAINES  DES  EPOQUES  MlNCtt 
Ts'lNG. 

Ainsi  que  beaucoup  d'autres  objets  que  nous  mettronsai| 
vente  sans  limites. 


VALERIE  roller 

joi  Zurich    Ramistrasse  8 
EL.01/47  5040    Telex  58500 

MPORTANTI 
INDITE  ALL'ASTA 
)I  ANTICHITA 

il  22  maggio  fino  al  7  giugno  1975 

ISITE  INFORMATIVE 

;ni  giorno  a  partire  dal  6  al  20  maggio,  ininterrottamente 
ille  ore  10.00  fino  alle  ore  22.00. 

artedi,  20  maggio  -  ultimo  giorno  d'esposizione  -  dalle  ore 

>.oo  fino  alle  ore  18.00. 

omenica  di  Pentecoste,  1 8  maggio,  chiuso. 

VENTARiO  parziale  di  una  Villa  Principesca  Tedesca  con 

iOBILIA  RUSSA. 

umerose  Collezioni  e  Eredita  Svizzere  e  Estere,  tranne : 
Parte:  Collezione  Manukian,  piu  di  1 40  Tappeti  Antichi 
•1  Caucaso. 

ventario  parziale  di  un  Castello  del  Lago  di  Leman  e  di 
la  Villa  Patrizia  del  Cantone  di  Vaud. 
rande  Catalogo  Illustrato  su  Ordinazione. 
t./DM  35.-;  Oltremare  SFr.  60.-. 


Verranno  messi  all'asta : 

Importanti  Pitture  del  i6c  al  20°  secolo  (Bonnard,  Boudin, 
Courbet,  Degas,  van  Dongen,  R.  Dufy,  Leonor  Fini,  Friesz, 
Manguin,  Rodin,  Rouault,  Ltrillo,  Ylaminck,  Yuillard,  ecc). 
Dipinti  eminenti  di  maestri  olandesi  del  17°  secolo  e  belle 
opere  di  maestri  svizzeri  (Amiet,  Buchser,  Giacometti,  Gubler 
e  Hodler,  ecc). 

Mobilia  Francese  eminente  del  17  e  del  18"  secolo,  in  parte 
firmata.  Mobilia  rustica  del  18°  secolo.  Specchi,  Bronzi. 
Lussuosi  Orologi  a  Pendolo  e  Cartels  e  Orologi  e  Oro- 
logi  da  Tasca  del  1 6°  al  19^  secolo. 

Ricca  Raccolta  di  Helvetica.  Icone,  Quadri  Sotto  Vetro 
e  Dipinti  su  Vetro. 
Tappeti  e  Arazzi. 

Importante  Collezione  di  Grafici  Antici  e  Moderni 
(Berchem,  Canaletto,  Castiglione,  Cranach,  Diirer,  Wohlge- 
muth)  e  antiche  carte  geografiche  del  17"  secolo,  ecc,  Arp, 
Cezanne,  Dak',  Max  Ernst  (Maximiliana),  Kandinskv,  Klimt, 
Klinger,  Kollwitz,  Leger,  Magritte,  Manet,  Olze,  Picasso,  ecc. 

PORCELLANE  e  MAIOLICHE  DI  FaENZA. 

Arte  Classica  :  marmo,  argilla,  bronze. 

Raccolta  di  Argenteria.  Gioielli.  Miniature.  Scato- 

lette.  peltro. 

Importante  raccolta  di  Oggetti  Asiatici. 

Sculture  dell'Asia  Centrale  e  Orientale. 

Thankas.  Oggetti  di  Giada  scelti. 

Netsukes.  Snuffbottles.  Lavori  di  Lacca.  Avorio. 

Ceramica  Asiatica,  tranne  importanti  figure  e  sculture 

d'animali. 


Jacques  d'Arthois.  ( 1 6 1 3  Briissel  1686). 
Ol  auf  Lwd.,  unten  monogrammiert.  195  x  231  cm. 
Gutachten  Dr.  W.  Bernt. 


GALERIE  KOLLER 

ooi  Zurich    Ramistrasse  8    Tel.  01/47  5040    Telex  58500 


2  Renaissanceuhren  aus  der  Sammlung  Fremersdorf. 
Beispiel  unserer  Kollektion  von  iiber  100  Uhren  und  Prunkpendulen. 


AUKTIONEN  MAI/JUNI  1975 


Twentieth  Century  Renaissance  Master 

JOSEPH  DAWLEY 


European  Gallery  inquiries  invited.  Write  The  Hait  Gallery. 


2A  INWOOD  PLACE 
MAPLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
201-762-5999 


Fine  Art  Q 


Texas  Art  Gallery 


1408  MAIN  STREET 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
214-747-8159 
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JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


8    MUNICH  2 

Bricnnerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 


The  Ninth  Annual 


Manchester 
Antiques 
Fair 


NEW  CENTURY  HALL 
MANCHESTER 

TUESDAY  TO  SATURDAY 

JUNE  3rd— 7th 
11  a.m. — 9  p.m.  daily 

Organised  by 
Mary  Packham  Antiques  Fairs,  Cheltenham. 


THE  SAM  F.  JACKSON  COMPANY 


APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  SCULPTOR  AS  CREATOR 

H  profound  statement  b\  a  contemporary  master, 
[spank)  s  own  feelings  and  experience  as  a  sculptor 
give  this  supreme  exclamation  to  the  artist. 
Not  smcc  his  beginning  in  porcelain  an  has  bpanj\> 
produced  so  unique  and  strong  a  piece  of  work.  $475 
J,imit  250.    Catalog  of  [spank>  porcelains,  $2 


ofam  Sf.  0acL 


son 


Ejt.bi  i*m)  1914 


417  UNIVERSITY  BLVO. 

TUSCALOOSA,  ALA.  35401 
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in  Monte  Carlo ... 
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Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Monaco  S.  A. 

par  le  ministere  de  Me  J-J  Marquet,  Huissier  a  Monaco 

ANNOUNCE  THEIR  FIRST  SALE  IN  THE  PRINCIPALITY 
at  THE  SPORTING  D'HIVER,  MONTE  CARLO 

IMPORTANT  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
Removed  from  The  Hotel  Lambert  and  Chateau  de  Ferrieres, 
the  property  of  Baron  de  Rede  and  Baron  Guy  de  Rothschild. 

Sunday,  25th  May,  at  8  p.m.  and  Monday,  26th  May,  at  3  p.m.  and  8  p.m. 


A  Gobelihs  tapestry  by  Neilson,  after  Boucher,  c.  1775-7 
1 1  feet  9  inches  high  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Monaco  S.  A. 

par  le  ministere  de  Me  J-J  Marquet,  Huissier  a  Monaco 

Sunday,  25th  May,  at  8  pm  and  Monday,  26th  May,  at  3  pm  and  8  pm 


A  Florentine  hardstone  carving  of  a  Nobleman,  perhaps  Paolo  Giordano,  Duke  of  Bracciano, 

1630,  9;  inches 

Catalogues  available  from 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Monaco  S.A.,  Le  Panorama,  57  rue  Grimaldi,  Monte  Carlo    Telephone:  30.88.80 
Sotheby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA 
Telephone:  01-493  8080    Telex:  London  24454    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  (France)  s.a.r.l.,  3  rue  de  Miromesnil,  Paris  8e  75008 

Telephone:  (331)  266  4060    Telex:  64084    Telegrams:  Abinitio,  France 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Inc.,  980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
Telephone:  (212)  472-3400    Telex:  New  York  232643    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York 
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Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  27th  May,  at  10.30  am 


GOOD  ENGLISH  POTTERY 


A  rare  dated  Staffordshire  slipware  bragget  pot,  1703, 
8  \  inches  diameter 


An  extremely  rare  coloured  saltglaze  Italian  comedy  figure  of  Mezzetin, 
about  1750-1755,  4^  inches 
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Sotheby's 

Monday,  9th  June,  at  10.30  am 


FINE  ENGLISH  ENAMELS 

formerly  the  property  of  the  late  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Nellie  Ionides  and  the  property  of  the  late 
Lord  Ilford  of  Bury,  M.C.,  T.D.,  Q.C.  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors) 


A  large  Birmingham  box,  associated  with  the  Swan  Group,  1751-6,  5  inches  wide 
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Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021    Telephone:  (212)  472  3400    Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York    Telex:  New  York  232643 


announce  three 
major  sales 

Wednesday,  21st  May,  at  2  pm 

IMPORTANT  NINETEENTH 
AND  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 

Catalogue  S4(Ss  domestic  mail,  S6  overseas  mail) 
Sale  number  3761 

Wednesday,  21st  May,  at  8  pm 

IMPORTANT  IMPRESSIONIST, 
MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 

the  property  of  Charles  Henri  Ford,  New  York, 

The  Joseph  Rosen  Foundation,  New  York, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Weisman,  Beverly  Hills,  The  O'Hana 

Gallery,  London  (sold  by  order  ol  the  Executors  of  the  late 

Jacques  O'Hana),  property  of  the  Estates  of  Theodore  Rousseau, 

New  York,  Polly  Brooks  Howe,  New  York,  Harriet  H.Jonas, 

New  York,  Barbara  Thurston,  New  York,  Sarah  Shapiro, 

New  York,  Robert  Laurent,  and  other  owners 

Catalogue  SX  ($9  domestic  mail,  $10  overseas  mail) 

Sale  number  3762 

Tickets/or  this  evening  <ale  available  upon  written  request  to 
Special  Protects  Department 

Thursday,  22nd  May,  at  2  pm 

MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND 
SCULPTURE 

f  Catalogue  S4  (S5  domestic  mail,  $6  overseas  mail) 
Sale  number  3763 

The  three  sales  include  works  by  Again,  Albcrs,  Appel, 
■  Archipcnko,  Avedisian,  Avery,  Balthus,  Bombois,  Botcro, 
:  Boudin,  Braque,  Buffet,  Caldcr,  Chagall,  Christensen,  Chnsto, 
1  Corot,  Cottingham,  Dali,  Degas,  Dcrain,  Van  Dongen,  Dubuffet, 

Dufy,  Edzard,  Estcs,  Fantin-Latour,  Feininger,  Fini,  Foujita, 
1  Francis,  Giacometti,  Van  Gogh,  Goings,  Gorky,  Grosz, 

Guillaumin,  Hepworth,  Hockncy,  Kandinsky,  Katz,  Klce,  Kline, 

De  Kooning,  Laurcncm,  Laurens,  Lautrcc,  Leger,  Lichtenstein, 
j  Magritte,  Manzu,  Marini,  Matisse,  Matta,  Modighani,  Monet, 
!  Moore,  Nicholson,  Noland,  Ohtski,  Pascin,  Picasso,  Poons, 
I  Reinhardt,  Renoir,  Rodin,  Rouault,  Sage,  Schwager,  Schwitters, 
\  dc  Segonzac,  Signac,  Smith,  Tamayo,  Tanguy,  Tchelitchcw,  Tobev, 

Utrillo,  Valtat,  Vasarcly,  Vuillard,  Wessclman  and  other  artists 


Alberto  (iiacometti, 
Annette  II  ',  signed,  bronze, 
executed  1962,  number  4/6, 
inscribed  Snsse  Fondeur 
Paris,  24  inches  high 

Sale  number  3762 


Pavel  Tchelitchew,  Study  for  Phenomena,  c.  1937-38,  signed, 
35  by  45  §  inches.  Property  of  Charles  Henri  Ford  of  New  York 
Sale  number  3762 


Rene  Magritte,  La  Voix  Du  Sang  (II),  signed,  also  signed  and  titled  on 
the  reverse,  executed  c.  1952,  gouache,  14  by  18  inches.  Sale  number  3761 


Sales  on  view  from  Friday,  16th  May.  Order  catalogues  by  sale  number  with  cheque  enclosed 
Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  34-35  New  Bond  Street 
London  WiA  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan 

Munich,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet.  newyork  - 

980  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021      Telephone:  (212)  472  3400     Telegrams:  Parkgal,  New  York     Telex:  New  York  232643 

Wednesday,  4th  June,  at  10.15  am  and  2  pm 


NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

On  view  one  week  preceding  sale  date 


Jean  Georges  Vibert,  The  Cardinal's  Menu,  Albert  Anker,  The  Sleeping  Child,  signed  and  dated  1879, 

signed,  22J  by  29J  inches  26|  by  30^  inches 


Illustrated  catalogue  S4  (S5  domestic  mail,  S6  overseas  mail).  Order  catalogue  by  title  and  date  of  sale,  with  cheque  enclosed 
Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
LondonW  1 A  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston,  Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan, 

Munich,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 

7$   The  Connoisseur.  May,  1975 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  newyork 

ySo  Madison  Avenue,  Now  York,  N.Y.  10021     Telephone:  (212)  472  3400     Telegrams:  Parkgal,  Now  York     Telex:  New  York  232643 

Tuesday,  17th  June  and  following  two  days 


IMPORTANT  JAPANESE  PRINTS,  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS, 
KOREAN  DRAWINGS,  NETSUKE,  LACQUER, 
INRO  AND  OTHER  WORKS  OF  ART 

property  from  the  Japanese  Print  Collection  of  the  late  Franklin  Mott  Guh.th.er  and  Louisa  Gunther  Farcasanu, 
Washington,  D.C.,  property  from  the  Lacquer  Collection  of  Joseph  Alsop,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  other  owners 

On  view  one  week  preceding  sale  date 


Oban;  Ohis<i  of  Takashimaya,  by  Utamaro,  signed  Utamaro  hitsu 


Illustrated  catalogue  S8  (Sio  domestic  mail,  S12  overseas  mail).  Order  catalogue  by  title  and  sale  date  with  cheque  enclosed 
Catalogues  available  from  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  7660  Beverly  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California  90036,  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  34-35  New  Bond  Street, 
LondonWiA  2AA  and  from  representatives  in  Amsterdam,  Boston,  Buenos  Aires,  Edinburgh,  Florence,  Houston, Johannesburg,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan. 

Munich,  Paris,  Stockholm,  Toronto  and  Zurich 
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Sotheby's  Belgravia 

19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB    Telephone:  01-235  431 1  Telegrams:  Gavel,  London    Telex:  London  24454 

Wednesday,  28th  May,  at  11  am 

Important  English  and  Arts  and  Crafts  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

and  European  Bronzes  1830- 1930 

including  the  pieces  illustrated,  an  Australian  bronze  figure  of  Salome  by  Bertram  MacKennal;  an  English  bronze  equestrian  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria  by  Thomas  Thornycroft;  a  good  Penlington  and  Company  Gothic  oak  bracket  clock;  an  important  Collection  of 
furniture  designed  by  Alfred  Waterhouse,  removed  from  Blackmoor  House ;  a  Viardot  gilt-bronze  mounted  beechwood  occasional 
table;  a  good  English  rosewood  settee  attributed  to  H.  W.  Batley;  a  broadwood  Manxman  piano;  a  good  Holland  &  Sons 
satinwood  display  cabinet;  and  a  fine  Holland  and  Sons  parcel  gilt  satinwood  breakfast  table 


An  important  Gothic  display  cabinet  designed  by  Alfred  Waterhouse,  8  feet  wide 


A  rare  ebonised  display  cabinet  designed  by  E.  W.  Godwin,  8  feet  4J  inches  wide 


Sotheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  May  on  view  at  least  three  days  prior    all  catalogues  post  free 


Thursday,  1st  May,  at  n  am 
British  and  European  Pewter 

Thursday,  1st  May,  at  1 1  am, 
at  lielgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plated  Wares  and  Objects  of 
Vertu,  1825-1970 

Thursday,  1st  May 

and  following  day,  at  1  pm 

.it  1 1  s  Chancery  Lane, 

London  WC2A  iPX 

(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Printed  Books  including  Law 

Books 

Thursday,  1st  May,  at  2.30  pm 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  Drawings  and 
Watercolours 

Friday,  2nd  May,  at  1 1  am 

English  Furniture,  Works  of  Art, 

Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  sth  May  and  following  day, 
at  1 1  am 
Printed  Books 

Monday,  sth  May,  at  11  am 
Fine  Glass  Paperweights 

Tuesday,  6th  May,  at  11  am 
Good  English  Porcelain 

Tuesday,  6th  May,  at  1 1  am 

A  Very  Fine  Selection  of  Netsuke 

from  the  Collection  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  J.  Hull-Grundy 

Tuesday,  6th  May,  at  1 1  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Tuesday,  6th  May,  at  2.30  pm 
Fine  Netsuke,  Ojime  and  Inro 

Wednesday,  7th  May,  at  10.30  am 
in  the  Royal  Watercolour  Society 
Galleries,  26  Conduit  Street, 
London  W.i. 
Inexpensive  Wines 


ABROAD: 

Sotheby  &  Co.  A.G.  Zurich 

18  Blcicherweg,  8022  Zurich 

to  be  sold  at  the  Baur  Au  Lac  Hotel, 

Zurich 

Tuesday,  6th  May,  at  3.00  pm 
Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Wednesday,  7th  May, 
at  9.30  am  and  2.00  pm 
The  Collection  of  Ancient  Coins 

formed  by  the  late 
Frederick  J.  Woodbridge  of 
New  York,  and  other  ancient  coins 

Wednesday,  7th  May,  at  2.30  pm 
Important  Jewels 

the  property  of  deceased  Estates, 
and  other  owners 

Mak  van  Waay  B.V.,  Rokin  102, 
Amsterdam  C 

Monday,  12th  May,  at  10.30  am, 
2  pm  and  7.30  pm 
Old  Master  Paintings 


Wednesday,  7th  May,  at  1 1  am 
and  2.30  pm 

Modern  British  Drawings, 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  8th  May,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 

Thursday,  Sth  May,  at  11  am 
Important  Musical  Instruments 

Thursday,  Sth  May, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 
Oriental  Furniture,  Works  of  Art 
and  Ivories 

Friday,  9th  May,  at  II  am 
English  and  Continental 
Furniture,  Textiles,  Needlework 
Pictures,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  12th  May 
and  following  day,  at  11  am 
Italian  Printed  Books  with 
sections  on  Political  Economy 
and  Science 

Monday,  12th  May, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Prints, 
Paintings  and  Drawings, 
Screens  and  Illustrated  Books 

Monday,  12th  May,  at  2.30  pm 
Clocks,  Watches  and  Scientific 
Instruments 

Tuesday,  13  th  May,  at  1 1  am 
Oriental  Ceramics  and  Works 
of  Art 

Tuesday,  13th  May,  at  11  am 
Fine  Arms,  Crossbows  and 
Swords 

the  property  of  a  Nobleman 

Tuesday,  13  th  May, 

at  approximately  11.45  am, 

immediately  following  the  sale  of 

Arms  from  the  Collection  of  a 

Nobleman 

Modern  Sporting  Guns,  Antique 
Firearms, Armour  and  Edged 
Weapons 


Tuesday,  13-th  May, 

at  10.30  am  and  2  pm 

A  Fine  Collection  of  Eighteenth 

Century  Chinese  Porcelain, 

Furniture,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Sotheby  &■  Co.  (Canada)  Ltd., 

Suite  412,  The  Park  Plaza, 

t  70  Bloor  Street  West, 

Toronto  180,  Ontario 

Monday,  12th  May 

and  following  day 

Canadian  Paintings,  Drawings, 

Watercolours,  Prints  and  Books 

Sotheby's  of  London,  s.r.l. 
Palazzo  Capponi, 
Via  Gino  Capponi  26, 
Florence  50121 
Monday,  12th  May,  at  4  pm 
Fine  Old  Master  Paintings 
Tuesday,  13th  May,  at  4  pm 
Old  Master  Drawings  and 
Modern  Drawings  and  Paintings 


Tuesday,  13  th  May,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  European  Prints, 
1680-1860,  Including  Sporting 
Subjects,  Views,  Militaria,  Early 
Mezzotints  and  Decorative  Prints 

Wednesday,  14th  May,  at  11  am 
Old  Master  Paintings 
Thursday,  15th  May,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 

Thursday,  15th  May,  at  1  pm 

at  115  Chancery  Lane, 

London  WC2A  iPX 

(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Printed  Books  Including 

Coloured  Plate  Books 

Friday,  16th  May,  at  1 1  am 

Good  Continental  Furniture, 

Works  of  Art,  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  19th  May 

and  following  day,  at  11  am 

Printed  Books 

Monday,  19th  May,  at  2.30  pm 

Egyptian,  Western  Asiatic, 

Greek,  Etruscan  and  Roman 

Antiquities,  Ancient  Glass, 

African,  Oceanic  and  American 

Indian  Art,  Tibetan,  Nepalese, 

Kashmir  and  Indian  Art 

Tuesday,  20th  May,  at  10.30  am 

English  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

Tuesday,  20th  May, 

at  10.30  am  and  2.30  pm 

The  Bradford  Collection  of  Tsuba 

formed  by  the  late  William  Vincent 

Bradford,  C.B. 

Tuesday,  20th  May,  at  11  am, 

at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  21st  May,  at  10.30  am 
in  the  Royal  Watercolour  Society 
Galleries,  26  Conduit  Street, 
London  W.i. 

Fine  and  Rare  Wines,  Spirits, 
Vintage  Port  and  Collectors' 
Items 


Wednesday,  14th  May,  at  4  pm 
Important  Renaissance  Medals 
and  Plaquettes  from  the  Chigi 
Collection  (formed  by  1674) 

Thursday,  15th  May,  at  4  pm 
Works  of  Art,  Miniatures  and 
Furniture 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  Monaco  S.A. 
par  le  Ministerc  dc  Me  J-J  Marquct, 
Huissier  a  Monaco 
Announce  their  First  Sale  in  the 
Principality  at  The  Sporting 
d'Hiver,  Monte  Carlo 

Sunday,  25th  May,  at  8  pm 
and  following  day, 
at  3  pm  and  8  pm 
Important  Furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

removed  from  The  Hotel  Lambert 
and  Chateau  de  Ferrieres, 
the  property  of  Baron  de  Rede  and 
Baron  Guy  de  Rothschild 


Wednesday,  21st  May,  at  11  am 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English  and 
Continental  Paintings 

Thursday,  22nd  May,  at  10.30  am 
Jewels 

Thursday,  22nd  May, 
at  10.30  am  and  2  pm 
Ancient,  English  and  Foreign 
Coins,  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 
and  Numismatic  Books 

Thursday,  22nd  May,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plated  Wares,  1825-1975 

Thursday,  22nd  May,  at  2.30  pm 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  Drawings  and 
Watercolours 

Friday,  23  rd  May,  at  1 1  am 
Good  English  Furniture,  Rugs 
and  Carpets 

Tuesday,  27th  May,  at  10.30  am 
Good  English  Pottery 

Wednesday,  28th  May,  at  II  am 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  28th  May,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Important  English  Arts  and 
Crafts  Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 
and  European  Bronzes,  1830-1930 

Thursday,  29th  May,  at  10.30  am 
Old  Master  Drawings 

Thursday,  29th  May,  at  II  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 

Thursday,  29th  May,  at  11  am, 

at  Belgravia 

Wedgwood 

Friday,  30th  May,  at  1 1  am 
English  Furniture,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 


Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  de  Espaiia  S.A. 

Centro  Iberia  Mart-Primer  Planta, 

Pedro  Tcixeira  8,  Madrid  20 

1  o  be  sold  at  the  Hotel  Eurobuilding, 

Madrid 

Monday,  26th  May, 
and  following  day,  at  8.00  pm 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Drawings, 
Nineteenth  Century  and 
Contemporary  Spanish 
Paintings  and  Drawings, 
English  and  Continental  Silver, 
Clocks,  European  and  Oriental 
Porcelain,  Oriental  Ivories, 
European  and  Japanese  Bronzes, 
a  Collection  of  Bullfighter 
Posters,  English  and  French 
Nineteenth  Century  Furniture 


Sotheby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA.  Telephone:  01-493  8080.  Telegrams:  Abinitio.  London.  Telex:  London  24454. 
Representative  in  Scotland:  John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  El  12  3  Al  I.  Telephone:  03 1-226  5438.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh. 


The 

Society  of 
London 
Art  Dealers 


Chairman  \rue-Chairman  Treasurer  Secretary 

Godfrey  Pilkingron,  Tack  M  E  Baer,  J  L  Naimaster,  O  T  Gallaway, 

16a  Cork  Street,  WiX  iPF.  4  Ryder  Street,  148  New  Bond  Street, WiY  oJT.  Suite  5, 

(Piccadilly  Gallery.)  St.  James's  SWiY  6QB  ("The  Fine  An  Society  Ltd.)  32  Savile  Row,  WiX  iAG. 

(Hazlitt,  Gooden  &:  Fox  Ltd.) 


The  Society  was  founded  in  1932  by 
nine  leading  members  of  the  trade.  All 
but  one  ot  these  firms  are  still  active  and 
in  the  Society  today.  At  various  times 
additional  members  have  been  elected  to 
join,  the  Society  now  has  57  members. 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  limited 
to  Companies,  firms  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  sale  or  exhibitions  of 


pictures,  drawings,  prints  and  sculpture. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to 
promote  and  protect  the  good  name  and 
interests  of  the  Art  Trade  generally,  and 
to  make  such  representations  on  its 
behalf  to  Government  Departments  and 
other  bodies  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  felt  by  the  members  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 
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CHOPIN  RECITAL 


BANQUETING  HOUSE,  WHITEHALL,  WEDNESDAY  14  MAY,  1975 

(from  7.45  to  9.30  p.m.) 

in  the  presence  of 
H.R.H.  Princess  Alexandra,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Angus  Ogilvy 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  CONNOISSEUR  MAGAZINE  IN  AID  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ART-COLLECTIONS  FUND 

This  will  be  a  recital  by  Madame  Regina  Sniendzianka,  Poland's  leading  concert  pianist,  who  is  flying 
to  London  specially  for  the  occasion,  to  celebrate  the  forthcoming  Festival  of  the  Arts  in  Cracow,  once 
again  planned  for  the  autumn.  Those  who  attended  last  year's  festival  will  no  doubt  remember  the 
particularly  brilliant  and  moving  performance  Madame  Sniendzianka  gave  for  them  at  Lancut  Palace. 

The  programme  will  feature  Chopin's  Polonaise  in  C  Minor;  Ballade  in  A  Flat  Major;  Berceuse; 
Fantaisic  in  F  Minor;  Scherzo  in  C  Sharp  Minor;  as  well  as  a  special  selection  of  Etudes  and  Waltzes. 

Because  of  the  connection  with  the  visual  arts,  through  the  Cracow  Art  Festival,  it  is  considered  most 
appropriate  that  this  concert  should  be  held  in  a  building  that  represents  the  finest  surviving  work  of 
Inigo  Jones,  one  of  England's  greatest  architects,  and  is  world-fmious  for  the  magnificent  ceiling  by 
Rubens,  commissioned  by  Charles  I  in  1629  in  memory  of  his  father,  James  I. 

Tickets  for  the  performance  will  be  limited  to  300  only,  and  the  dress  for 
the  occasion  will  be  black  tic.  All  proceeds  will  be  given  to  the  National 
Art-Collections  Fund,  which  assists  public  art-collections  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  acquire  works  of  art. 

There  will  be  a  buffet  reception  at  the  Polish  Embassy  after  the  concert,  by 
courtesy  of  His  Excellency  the  Polish  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Artur  Starewicz, 
to  which  all  ticket  holders  will  be  invited. 


To  be  completed  in  BLOCK  LETTERS  throughout,  and  returned  to: 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  LONDON  SWiV  iHF. 

Name  

Address  

Please  forward    numbered  tickets  for  the  Chopin  Recital  on  Wednesday  14  May,  for  which 

£   is  herewith  enclosed,  at  £12  per  person.  Tickets  should  be  made  out  to  the  following  persons*: 

1   4  

2   5  

3   6  


*Please  give  full  names  ami  titles. 


Don't 

miss  this 
date 


or  these:  June  11- June  21 

THE 

GROSVENOR  HOUSE 
ANTIQUES  FAIR 

and 

100  years  of  the  Arts  (1830-1930) 


In  410  AD  the  Romans  finally  withdrew  from  Britain  - 
and  left  behind  a  cultural  influence  reflected  in  so  many 
antiques. The  finest  collection  of  pre  1830  antiques  on  the 
world  market  is  in  the  Great  Room, 
Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  London. 
Telephone:  01-499  6363.11  June:  5.00  p.m.  -  7.30  p.m., 
then  daily  till  21  June:  11.00  a.m.  -  7.30  p.m. 

'100  years  of  the  Arts' in  the  Grosvenor  House  Ballroom. 
12  June:  3.00  p.m.  -  7.30  p.m., then  daily  until  21  June: 
11.00  a.m.  -  7.30  p.m.  All  items  except  those  on  loan 
are  for  sale.  Admission  £1. 


BIGGS 


of 

MAIDENHEAD 

(F.  R.  &  M.  H.  STAMP) 


EST.  1866 
Over  100  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


Early  18tht 

in  finely  figured  walnut,  circa  1710. 
Height  of  back  34"  (87  cm),  width  24"' 
(61  cm),  depth  20V'  (52  cm). 


Special 
Exhibition, 
17th,  19th 
to  24th  May. 
1 1  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 


Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday.  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford,  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


RARE  JADEITE 
DRAGON  VASE 


Deeply  Carved 
and  Undercut 


Eighteenth  Century 


6%  inches  high 
5^  inches  wide 
2%  inches  deep 


ALEXANDER    W  ALLEN,  INC. 

Dealers  in  Oriental  and  Continental  Arts 

SUITE  737  •  BENJAMIN  FOX  PAVILION 
JENKINTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA  1  9046 
PHONE:  (215)  TURNER  6-5653 
10  Mi.  N.  of  Phil. --80  Mi.  from  N.Y.C. 
SINGLE  ITEMS  AND  COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED 
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ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
in  New  York 
at  15  East  57th  Street 
212  -  759-3715 


A  "19th-century  Sarouk  Carpet"  of  medallion  design 
recalling  examples  of  an  earlier  epoch  when  the  art  of 
the  persian  weaver  was  at  its  height. 
The  colors  are  rust,  bone,  taupe,  apple  green  with  some 
midnight  blue.  In  spite  of  the  old  world  flavor  that  this 
carpet  has  it  would  unquestionably  add  enormous  im- 
pact and  warmth  to  a  contemporary  as  well  as  tradi- 
tional environment.  Il'8"x9' 

This  is  another  example  of  the  eclectic  selection  of  car- 
pets featured  at  the  gallery  in  both  pile  and  flat  woven 
examples. 

A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  Amerit  a 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


Including  works  by: 

Berne  Bellecour,  F.  M.  Bennett,  F.  A.  Bridgeman,  Rosa  Bonheur, 
J.  B.  Burgess,  A.  de  Breanski,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse, 
J.  van  Chelminski,  H.  C.  Delpy,  J.  Dupre,  Leon  Victor  Dupre, 
Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst,  Russell  Flint, 
Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  A.  Marc  Gorter,  Paul  Grolleron, 
Leon  L'Hermitte,  J.  J.  Henner,  Joseph  Highmore, 
Bernard  de  Hoog,  W.  Lee  Hankey,  Isaac  Israels,  Aston  Knight, 
Dame  Laura  Knight,  Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A.,  B.  W.  Leader, 
Franz  von  Lenbach,  Emile  Levy,  J.  E.  Meadows, 
Han  van  Meegeren,  J.  C.  Meissonier,  Franz  Moormans, 
Eugene  Pavy  and  Ph.  Pavy,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  Allan  Ramsay, 
Antonio  Reyna,  George  Romney,  Lucio  Rossi,  W.  Dendy  Sadler, 
Franz  R.  Unterberger,  Eugene  Verboeckhoven,  Jareslav  Vesin, 
F.  W.  Watts,  J.  H.  Weissenbruch,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 


"At  the  Fair' 
P.  de  Vega  Y  Munoz 
Panel  size  -.11*. X  7*  (27  cm  x  18  cm) 
Frame  size  -  15*  x  11  *  (42  cm  x  32  cm) 


FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


GORHAM  PRESENTS 
ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  WORKS  OF  ART  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY 

NOW  PART  OF  THE  PERMANENT  COLLECTION 
OF  THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

This  widely  acclaimed  Gorham  Sterling  Apostle  Spoon  Collec- 
tion originally  crafted  100  years  ago  is  now  reissued  by  The 
Gorham  Company  in  very  limited  edition  from  the  original 
century-old  dies  and  molds.  One  of  the  most  valued  collec- 
tions of  our  time,  each  of  the  13  Spoons  is  a  work  of  art  in 
Sterling  Silver  with  hand-sculptured  figures  on  elaborately 
detailed  stems.  Total  price  of  the  Collection  is  $1,000  and 
is  also  available  on  a  monthly  subscription  basis.  Send  for 
complimentary,  fully  illustrated  brochure  by  completing  the 
coupon  below. 


Apostle  Spoon  Collection 

The  Gorham  Company,  Dept.  207  10  A 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02907. 

Please  send  me  your  Apostle  Spoon  brochure  containing  complete 

details  of  this  Sterling  Silver  Collection. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY  


STATE 


ZIP 


FINE  ART  DECO  AND  ART  NOUVEAU 


A  rare  signed  opalescent  glass  vase  by  Rene  Lalique.  This 
is  an  example  of  our  large  collection  of  vases,  lamps  and 
chandeliers  by  Lalique.  In  addition  we  have  a  selection  of 
French  decorative  art  by  the  premier  artists  of  the  Art  Deco 
and  Art  Nouveau  periods.  Dunand,  Dupas,  Edgar  Brandt, 
Subes,  Sandoz,  da  Silva  Bruhns,  Leleu,  Ruhlmann,  Follot, 
Galle,  Majorelle,  and  many  others. 


SYBARITES  GALLERY 


Please  note  our  new  address: 
238  EAST  60th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
Tel.  (212)  751-4490 
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LUCIANO  ANTIQUES 

Eleven  showrooms  and  three  warehouses  of  fine  period  antique  furniture,  accessories,  graphics  and  architectural  detail 
from  England,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  Mid-East  and  Orient.  Post  Box  5686,  Carmel,  California  93921,  open 
weekdays  and  Sundays.  Warehouses  by  appointment.  Jet  flights  dailv  from  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 


tured  from  letl  to  right:    Spanish  arm  chair  and  chest  c.  1 650.  French  sculpture  1  7th  cent.,  Italian  stone  putto  c.  1  700'    Jacobean  arm  chair  chest 

tetann  ft°rtHa  r,  Pa,'r  °/,  FU  d°F     '  ^  Ub?7  VdbW  ^  SCUlPture  1  7th  "nt" '   ^  Ann  ^  1 1  720  WUHam  and  Mary 

f  chairs  C  1 800  rh.^l  Mi  n     a\  SPam*hK1ches£  ot  drawe/s  and.  sculpture  c.  1600,  Thailand  goat  carving  c.  1750;   Pair  Venetian  red  laquer 

00  TnuJ     ?'i  l      SCr°  1  f d  laclufr,tabk>;    '  "S,nler  °f  War  bone  mirror  cJ810<  Portuguese  ships  sculpture  c.1600,  England  oak  dresser 

rarMTn  I  uU  P^TanS  he.'met  T  brCaSt  Plate  CJ630:  French  Louis  XIV  buffet-  SPanish  la1uer  >^el  b°*  C.1770  signed,  Portuguese 
ror  c.  I  /so.   Spanish  painted  pine  chest  and  lattace  cupboard,  English  miniature  carousel  horse,  Spanish  wool  carter,  wooden  pitchers  and  mortar 


WHEN  IN  MONTREAL 
VISIT:  DOMINION  GALLERY 

THE  DOMINION  GALLERY  WITH  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  buildings  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Henri  Joseph  Harpignies,  1819-1916 
"Souvenir  de  Cerney"  1863 
Watercolour.  9"  x  1 2V 


SCULPTURES  BY 

ARCHIPENKO 

MARINI 

**  ARP 

••MATTHEWS 

•BARELIER 

"MINGUZZI 

"BONET 

MIRKO 

CESAR 

••MOORE 

"COUTURIER 

••NEGRI 

"ETROG 

•PAOLOZZ1 

••FARKAS 

REDER 

••FAZZINI 

••RODIN 

GARGALLO 

•ROUSSIL 

•GRECO 

•'SAGER 

HAJEK 

••SCHLEEH 

•KENNEDY 

•SCHRECK 

•KUPER 

SUZOR-COTE 

••MAILLOL 

••WINANT 

MANZU 

and  others 

PAINTINGS  BY: 

ADRION 
AIZPIRI 
ANDREWS,  G. 
BAUER 

BELLOWS.  A.  F. 
BEZOMBES 
BOMBOIS 
BOSCH,  H. 
BOUDIN,  E. 
BREANSKI.  DE 
BRIANCHON 
BROWN,  M. 
BRUGNOLI,  E. 
BUNDY,  E. 
CAMERON 
CAMPIGLI 
CARR.  EMILY 


••CASSINARI 
•CESAR 

CHAPELAIN- 
MIDY 

COURBET,  G. 

DAWSON,  M. 

DERAIN 

DUFY 
••EDZARD 
••EISENDIECK 

FANTIN-LATOUR  ' 

FEDERICO 

FOUJITA 

FREIMAN,  L. 
••GALL 

GIROUX.  A. 
♦GOMERY 

HALS,  DIRK 


••More  than  ten  works 

Great  European  Artists 
1 8th  and  20th  Century 

Old  Masters 
1 85  Canadian  Artists 


HARPIGNIES 

HEEM.J.  D.  DE 

KRIEGHOFF,  C. 

LAVERY 

LESIDANER 

LEPINE 

LOISEAU 

LUNY,  W. 
>MAHDY 

MANE-KATZ 
'MANZU 

MARCHAND.  A. 

MARILHAT,  P.  G 
'MARINI 

MARLOW.  W. 

MARTIN-FER 
'MATHIEU 

MOLENAER,  B. 

•More 


MOMPER,  F.  DE 
MONTICELLI 
MORRICE.  J.  W. 
NETCHER.  G. 
OS,  JAN  VAN 
••OUDOT 
QUINAUX 
RIOPELLE 
ROYBET.  F. 
SIMON,  T.  F. 
THARRATS 
UNTERBERGER 
.  ••VILALLONGA 
VICKERS 
WALTERS.  G.S. 
WAROQUIER 
and  400  others 

than  five  works 


CANADA'S  LARGEST  SELECTION 
OF  FINE  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE 
IN  CANADA'S  LARGEST  ART-DEALER  GALLERY 
1 438  Sherbrooke  West  Montreal 


Cable:  Domgailery  Montreal 


Telephones-  (514)  845-7471  and  7833 


Antique  Capstan  &ug 
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Early  19th  Century. 
Size:  4.8  x  3.4. 

Three  star-shaped  medallion 
in  vibrant  shades  of  ivory,  hlue 
red  and  green.  Red  field  scat 
tered  with  geometrical  motifs 
Classic  crab  design  border.  I 
good  condition. 


Rare  Collection 

of  Antique 
Persian,  Turkish,  i 
Caucasian,  Chinese 
and  French  Rugs. 


Special  Repair  &  Cleaning  Dept.  for 
Rugs,  Tapestries,  &  Needlework 

1125  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028 

also  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

On  the  X.F.  corner  of  84th  St    1    (212)  838-3763 
Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 


APPRAISALS 


Antiques  from  abroad... 

A  beautifully-coloured  Chippendale  mahogany 
serpentine  chest,  with  original  hardware. 
Circa  1770.  $6,700.00. 

An  unusual  early  19th  century  spur  stand,  holding 
a  pair  of  18th  century  handmade  silver  spurs  by 
Benjamin  Cartwright  (1767-1768).  $1500.00. 


A.I.D.  MEMBERS 
Louise  A.  Mendel 
Julian  DePree 
Jack  R.  Blankenhurg 


1000  HAMILTON  AVE.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  40204  TEU502)  587-661 1 


Auction  and  Sealed  Bid  Sales 
in  the  garden 
of 

THE  CARNEGIE  MANSION 

9  East  90th  Street      New  York  10028 


Benefit  for  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts 

All  objects  have  been  donated  expressly  for  the  sale 
by  collectors,  dealers  and  other  friends  of  the  Museum 


PAINTINGS  •  DRAWINGS  •  PRINTS  •  SCULPTURE  ■  PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART  •  BRONZES 
ENGLISH,  CONTINENTAL  AND  AMERICAN  FURNITURE  •  RUGS  •  TEXTILES 
JEWELRY  •  SILVER  •  CERAMICS  •  LIGHTING  DEVICES  •  OTHER  WORKS  OF  ART 


Auction  •  Tuesday  Evening  •  May  20  at  8  pm 
On  view:  Friday  •  Saturday  •  Sunday-May  16  •  17  •  18  from  11  am  to  5  pm 
and  on  Monday  •  May  19  from  11  am  to  2  pm 
Admission  to  Exhibition  $1  or  purchase  of  catalogue  •  Admission  to  Auction  by  purchase  of  catalogue 
Illustrated  catalogue  $4  ($4.50  by  mail  •  Inquiries:  Auction  Secretary  212/860-2011 


Please  send  catalogues  @  $4.50  each,  check  enclosed  for  $ 
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Street  
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State. 


Zip. 


FRENCH  Aubusson  Carpet  of  the  2nd  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  circa  1830; 
central  rosace  on  a  yellow  field  surrounded  by  a  floral  wreath  of  mixed  flower-heads; 
the  green  "damaske"  field  has  a  pattern  of  floral  sprigs,  and  the  scrollwork  border  is 
in  orange ;  each  corner  has  a  rose-spray.  Woven  in  superbly  colourful  wools  and  silks, 
and  in  impeccable  condition.  7'  10"  x  10'  3"  (2,37  x  3,12) 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.       Telephone:  01-629  4195 


Our  wine-tasting  holidays  in  the  Rheingau 
and  Champagne  nave  an  individual  flavour: 


You  can  enjoy  a  .'5-day  holiday  in  Reims,  touring  some 
of  the  most  famous  vineyards  and  cellars  in  Champagne. 

Or  spend  a  week,  four  days  or  just  a  weekend  in 
Riidesheim  am  Rhein.the  capital  of  the  Rheingau,  the  finest 
wine-growing  area  in  Germany. 

All  our  wine  tasting  holidays  are  small  and  select- 
never  have  more  than  20  people  on  any  single  tour— and  our 
wine-appreciation  courses  can  be  arranged  for  as  few  as 
<S  people.  So, everyone  gets  individual  attention. We  fly  by 
scheduled  Dan-Air  Services  and  stay  at  good  hotels.  Every 


room  has  a  private  bathroom  and  the  food  is  the  very  best. 

For  full  details  write  to  Romanic  Tours,  Bilbao  House, 
New  Broad  St..  London  EC2.0r  talk  to  your  travel  agent. 

Fly  DAN-AIR  to  Europe  with 

^Romanic  Tours  # 

For  the  discerning  few. 


(Davies  and  Newman  Travel  Ltd) 
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An  Example  from  Our  World-Renowned  Collection  of  Antique  Silver 


An  important  George  II  Cake  Basket  in  pristine  condition. 
Engraved  with  armorials  in  the  Hogarthian  manner. 
Date:  London  1738.  Maker:  William  Kidney. 
Weight:  66  ozs.  Length:  14". 
The  armorials  are  those  Popham-Lcybornc 


away  '  ' 

-  ••••• 


or 

t^tom  out 
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S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD 
43  MUSEUM  ST. 
LONDON  W1CA  1LV. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

One  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 

J>&*i/-ijpue  S fiy6a A ^  Srfstetican 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212-75  38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


A  large  and  important  jade  figure  of  a  crouching  Buddhist  lion. 
The  stone  a  mottled  green  tone  with  russet  streaks. 
Chinese,  Ming  dynasty  1368-1644. 
Length  n?"  (29.2  cms). 
Exhibited:  Berlin  Ausstellung  Chinesischer  Kunst  1929  no.  1086.. 


King  Street,  St  James's,  London  SWi.  Telephone  01-930  7888  (24  hours).  Telex  916711. 
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During  November  and  December  last  year,  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur  made  a  tour  of  several  South  American 
scountries.  On  most  of  his  flights  across  the  sub-continent  he  was  assisted  by  BranifF  International,  on  on? 
•occasion  flying  in  the  aircraft  flamboyantly  decorated  by  Alexander  Calder.  He  visited  Rio,  Sao  Paulo, 
Buenos  Aires,  Lima,  Cuzco,  Machu  Picchu — the  'Lost  City  of  the  Incas'  discovered  by  Hiram  Bingham  in  191 1 
— Quito,  and  Bogota.  The  Organization  of  American  States  provided  him  with  an  interpreter,  Jaime  Oviedo,  and 
a  photographer,  Angel  Hurtado.  The  emphasis  of  the  tour  was  cultural  and  artistic;  as  well  as  viewing  the  splendid 
monuments  of  South  America's  pre-Colombian  and  Colonial  past,  Bevis  Hillier  also  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  great  Argentinian  novelist  and  poet,  Jorge  Luis  Borges,  and  visited  the  former  President  of  Ecuador, 
Camilo  Ponce  Enriques,  in  his  beautiful  1745  hacienda  in  the  country  near  Quito,  for  a  private  view  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  collections  of  Spanish  Colonial  relics  in  South  America.  What  follows  is  his  personal  impression  of 
this  cultural  Odyssey. 

FLYING  DOWN  FROM  RIO 

Bevis  Hillier 


In  'The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes',  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote : 

Let  Observation,  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  Mankind  from  Cliina  to  Peru  .... 


1.  Angel  Hurtado  (left)  and  Jaime  Oviedo. 


Having  only  three  weeks  before  returned 
from  a  tour  of  China  (see  The  Connoisseur 
China  issue,  January,  1975)  I  remembered 
Johnson's  lines  when  I  found  that  the  first 
plot  of  South  American  land  on  which  I 
was  to  set  foot  was  in  Peru  -  for  Lima  was 
a  stopping  point  on  the  long  air  journey 
from  New  York  to  Rio.  We  had  set  out 
from  Kennedy  airport  at  10  p.m.  the  pre- 
vious day,  20  November  -  myself,  Oviedo 
and  Hurtado. 

Our  first  stop  en  route  for  Rio  was  at 
Miami,  where  bronzed  tourists  carrying 
aqualungs  embarked.  One  was  carrying  a 
hideous  aqualung  trophy:  it  looked  like  a 
gilded  frogman  unfortunately  marooned 
on  Nelson's  Column.  The  next  stop  was 
Lima  airport,  where  we  disembarked. 
'Welcome  to  South  America,'  said  Jaime 
histrionically.  The  tourist  souvenirs  on  sale 
included  bottles  of 'Inca  Pisco',  an  alcoholic 
drink  in  bottles  shaped  like  malevolent 
pygmies;  attractive  ponchos,  Indian  'bow- 
ler' hats  wound  with  coloured  bcadwork ; 
and  ornaments  in  silver  and  turquoise.  We 
later  stopped  tor  half  an  hour  at  Sao  Paulo, 
a  city  which  we  were  to  visit  after  Rio.  We 
arrived  at  Rio  at  6  p.m.  (about  4  p.m.  New 
York  time)  on  the  evening  of  21  Novem- 
ber, and  by  the  time  we  had  smoothly  pas- 
sed the  customs  and  been  driven  to  the 
Sheraton  Hotel,  the  entire  journey  had 
taken  nineteen  hours  -  almost  as  long  as 
the  flight  from  London  to  Hong  Kong  less 
than  two  months  before. 

It  was  steamily  hot;  the  day  before  had 
been  the  hottest  recorded  tor  the  time  of 


year  in  Rio  for  twenty  years.  We  drove 
through  the  old  and  new  Rio:  leafy  green 
trees  (few  palms,  surprisingly);  a  battered 
old  ornate  railway  station;  a  baroque-style 
'colonial'  church;  a  boy  pirouetting  on  a 
single  wooden  roller  skate;  ugly  modern 
flats;  the  huge  bridge  from  Rio  to  Niteroi 
overhead.  The  Rio  Sheraton,  reached  by  a 
steep  upward  road,  is  a  tall  modern  block 
furnished  luxuriously,  and  notable  for  a 
lift  that  takes  one  straight  down  to  the 
beach,  where  one  can  have  breakfast  or 
cocktails  or  a  large  bathing  towel. 

After  a  good  English  breakfast  of  scram- 
bled eggs  and  sausages  ( I  could  have  made 
it  more  exotic  with  a  slice  of  papaya)  the 
next  morning,  I  met  a  local  art  dealer, 
Luiz  Buarque  dc  Hollanda,  in  the  hotel 
lobby.  While  we  waited  for  the  others,  the 
expansive,  bearded  Hollanda,  who  deals  in 
nineteenth-century  and  modern  Brazilian 
works,  told  me  that  when  the  hotel  was 
first  built,  he  was  summoned  there  by  the 
(North)  American  interior  decorator,  who 
had  a  list  saying  in  what  sizes,  colours  and 
prices  he  needed  pictures.  'Practical  fellows, 
those  Americans',  Hollanda  commented. 

The  programme  for  the  day  was:  visit 
some  Baroque  churches  in  the  morning;  in 
the  afternoon,  perhaps  an  art  museum  and 
then  a  visit  to  an  engineer  friend  of  Hol- 
landa's  with  a  fine  collection  of  Brazilian 
turniturc  and  silver. 

We  drove  first  to  the  Monastery  of  Sao 
Bento  in  the  school  of  which  Hollanda  had 
been  educated.  On  the  way  we  passed  the 
famous  Copacabana  beach.  Hollanda,  who 
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is  sad  about  the  way  the  old  buildings  of 
Rio  arc  being  torn  down  wholesale,  point- 
ed out  some  little  'Edwardian'  follies  by  an 
architect  named  Virzi  among  the  jumble  of 
modern  high-rise  buildings  facing  the 
beach.  The  Sao  Bento  monastery  (see 
colour,  page  5)  is  a  seventeenth-century 
building  of  superb  floridity.  The  interior 
reminded  me  of  Melk  Monastery,  near 
Vienna.  Angel  took  many  photographs  of 
the  characteristic  Brazilian  putti,  rosy  and 
dimpled,  who  gambol  in  suspension  round 
the  organ-case.  A  gallery  runs  round  the 
centre  of  the  chapel,  from  which  the  slaves 
used  to  watch  services.  Luiz  Hollanda  him- 
self used  to  sing  in  the  choir  and  can  still  re- 
member the  responses.  Inside,  a  bowed  old 
monk  w  ho  had  once  taught  him  was  super- 
vising restoration  of  some  octagonal  tiles. 

Tiles  are  the  main  glory  of  the  interior 
of  the  next  building  we  visited,  the  white- 
washed church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria 
do  Outeiro  (see  colour),  a  small  master- 
piece of  the  early  eighteenth  century.  The 
tin-glazed  tiles  were  made  in  Portugal  and 
the  blue  decoration  is  mainly  of  secular 
scenes  -  hunting,  flirting  and  classical  alle- 
gory, with  no  religious  significance.  On 
the  ceiling  were  naive  paintings  in  the 
typical  Brazilian  palette  of  yellow  ochre, 
royal  blue  and  sage  green  -  not  unlike 
primitive  Pennsylvanian  decorations  of 
eighteenth-century  North  America. 

Luiz  was  much  interested  in  a  fold-out 
advertisement  placed  by  Frank  Sabin  in  the 
October  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  which  I 
had  brought  with  me  as  a  kind  of 'cultural 
passport'.  The  advertisement  showed  a 
panoramic  view  of  Rio  by  Herman  Con- 
rad Hagedorn,  painted  about  1845.  I  sug- 
gested that  we  should  try  to  drive  to  as 
near  as  possible  the  exact  spot  from  which 
Hagedorn  had  painted,  and  take  a  photo- 
graph showing  the  same  view  today.  We 
did  so,  and,  though  our  day  was  more  misty, 
we  looked  down  on  the  scene  from  what 
may  have  been  his  viewpoint,  the  'spine'  of 
Rio  from  which,  looking  in  the  other 
direction,  we  saw  an  amazing  early  1900s 
chateau  and  children  playing  at  leaping  on 
the  sides  of  open  street-cars  (trams)  which 
are  preserved  only  in  this  part  of  Rio.  As 
for  Hagedorn's  view,  only  the  little  white 
church  of  the  Gloria  remains,  and  the 
Chinesey  mountains,  to  distract  the  eye 
from  a  vast  congeries  of  modern  develop- 
ment. 

After  lunch  we  drove  to  the  Chacara  do 
Ceu  (Sky  House)  which  contains  the  collec- 
tion of  Raymundo  Ottoni  de  Castro  Maya, 
including  a  lovely  soft-toned  Matisse,  Le 
Jardin  du  Luxembourg,  a  fine  Modigliani  in  a 
mirror  frame,  a  Dali,  good  Brazilian  furni- 


ture, and  paintings  and  drawings  by  the 
much-vaunted  Candido  Portinari. 

The  highlight  of  the  day  was  our  visit  to 
the  patrician  villa  of  Placido  Gutierrez  in 
Estdada  Velha  da  Tijuca.  He  is  a  charming 
old  man,  rather  like  the  father-figure  of  a 
Wild  West  town;  a  civil  engineer  who  has 
been  collecting  Brazilian  works  of  art  for 
forty  years.  The  silver  and  furniture  were 
as  good  as  had  been  promised,  but  to  mc 
the  outstanding  works  in  the  house  were 
Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  carved  in  wood 
about  1770  by  Antonio  Francisco  Lisboa 
Aleijadinho  (c.  1750-1814),  the  greatest 
Brazilian  sculptor;  and  a  painting  of  183 1, 
The  Arrival  of  the  Imperial  Family  at  their 
farm,  Santa  Cruz,  Rio,  and  four  miniatures 
of  the  Imperial  Family  by  the  same  artist, 
Jean  Baptiste  Debret,  a  nephew  of  David 
who  began  as  a  Neo-classic  but  'went 
native'  in  Brazil,  adopting  torrid  colours 
and  producing  an  illustrated  Voyage  Pittor- 
esque  en  Brasil. 

Don  Placido  (as  Jaime  called  him  - 
though  Hollanda  scornfully  told  me  later 
this  was  a  Spanish  form  of  address,  not 
Portuguese)  produced  a  much  annotated 
book  for  my  inspection :  Baroque  and  Rococo 
in  Latin  America  by  Pal  Kelemen.  (Mac- 
millan,  195 1).  It  begins  with  this  sentence: 

Since  the  advent  oj  Christianity,  no  single 

event  in  the  history  of  mankind  has  produced 

such  tremendous  changes  in  the  world  as 

the  conquest  of  the  Americas. 
Discuss!  as  they  say  in  examination  papers. 
I  suggested  to  the  entirely  South  American 
company  that  the  French  Revolution  had 
been  more  important,  or  even  Freud  -  but 
they  would  have  none  of  it.  Gutierrez  said 
'We  made  a  French  Revolution  before  the 
French',  instancing  that  slaves  were  given 
jewelled  bangles  in  South  America,  while 
in  pre-Revolution  France  these  were  only 
for  the  aristocracy!  I  argued  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Americas  had  meant  only 
material  accessions  to  the  world  -  land  and 
trold ;  the  French  Revolution  and  Freud  had 
altered  the  way  men  thought  and  acted. 

It  was  pouring  with  tropical  rain  when 
we  left,  and  I  was  escorted  to  the  car  by  a 
white-coated  servant  holding  an  umbrella 
-  'Your  own  personal  slave',  as  Jaime  sar- 
donically put  it.  We  now  dropped  Luiz 
off  at  his  home  after  a  drive  up  a  dark 
romantic  road  like  a  tunnel  of  trees  with 
lurid  flowers  at  the  sides.  We  drove  on  to 
the  flat  of  Ruth  Bess,  a  Venezuelan  artist 
who  produces  clever  prints  of  Brazilian 
fauna.  Try  as  I  may,  I  cannot  find  armadil- 
locs  or  ant-eaters  alluring:  I  am  sure 
Kipling  was  right  about  the  origin  of 
armadilloes  in  his  Just-So  story. 
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The  next  day  I  was  awake  in  time  to  sec 
the  dawn:  first  the  edge  of  the  sun  appear- 
ing, the  arc  so  wide  that  one  wondered 
how  large  it  could  possibly  be  when  finally 
risen.  Luiz  Hollanda  arrived  at  10.30  and 
drove  us  to  his  house,  manned  by  black  ser- 
vants, in  the  Rua  Prcsidcnte  Carlos  Luz,  12 
Jardim  Botanico.  An  old  motor  car  rusts 
away  diligently  in  the  drive,  an  objet  trouve. 
Luiz's  friends  told  him  he  was  mad  to  set 
up  as  an  art  dealer  in  this  rather  remote, 
jungley  part  of  Rio,  but  he  is  doing  well 
there.  His  exhibition  when  we  visited  was 
of  a  sort  of  hard-edge  follower  of  Rothko. 

We  drove  to  the  Livraria  Koitora,  an 
excellent  bookshop.  At  the  bookshop  Luiz 
found  me  booklets  on  the  monastery  and 
church  we  had  visited  on  the  day  before. 
We  visited  the  Municipal  Theatre,  a  build- 
ing of  1906  which  is  a  copy  of  Brazil's 
prizewinning  pavilion  at  the  St.  Louis  Ex- 
hibition that  year.  The  guard  was  already 
taking  his  siesta,  his  feet  protruding  macab- 
rely  from  behind  a  statue.  So  we  crept 
up  the  ornate  staircase  and  Angel  took 
photographs  of  the  splendid  'Edwardian' 
stained  glass.  We  could  hear  the  strains  of 
ballet  music  and  on  opening  a  small  door 
at  the  top  of  the  stair,  found  ourselves  peer- 
ing down  at  the  auditorium  and  stage, 
where  a  rehearsal  was  taking  place.  Angel 
took  no  photographs  of  the  dancers  in  case 
the  flashlight  should  betray  our  presence. 
As  we  left,  the  guard,  now  awake,  ex- 
postulated fiercely  with  Luiz,  who  laughed 


2.  Amedeo  Modigliani. 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Widow. 
Chacara  do  Ceu,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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in  his  face.  'He  won't  be  eager  to  report 
us,  he  said,  'as  he  was  asleep  on  duty'. 

Then  to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  a 
handsome  building,  but  an  almost  empty 
one.  The  main  show  was  of  somewhat  in- 
human electrical  equipment  by  Braun  of 
Germany.  The  Museum  does  have  two 
respectable  Picassos  and  a  fair  display  of 
twentieth-century  Brazilian  and  other 
South  American  art.  But  in  general  the 
scene  is  pure  Mother  Hubbard.  Luiz  ex- 
plained why  the  cupboard  is  bare.  Appar- 
ently the  Museum's  main  benefactor 
owned  one  of  the  leading  local  newspapers. 
She  be^an  attacking  the  o;overnmcnt;  the 
paper  was  closed  down;  the  supply  of 
funds  to  the  Museum  ceased  and  it  is  now 
in  a  terrible  financial  condition.  Outside 
we  met  the  sculptor  Kracberg,  whose  large 
wooden  sculptures,  much  admired  by  Luiz, 
have  just  been  on  show  in  the  museum.  .. 

Unlike  the  previous  day,  this  was  a  fine 
hot  day,  and  after  lunch  Angel  suggested 
we  should  drive  up  to  Hagcdorn's  1845 
vantage  point  again  and  re-take  our  panor- 
amic photographs  in  better  conditions. 
Jaime  also  wanted  a  second  visit,  to  photo- 
graph the  street-cars  we  had  seen:  a  Desire 
Named  Street-Car,  as  one  might  say.  So 
we  returned,  disturbing  two  courting 
couples  with  our  screeching  of  brakes  and 
clanking  of  tripods. 

We  then  visited  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art 
to  sec  an  exhibition  -  well  mounted  and 
with  a  good  catalogue  -  of  Brazilian  Im- 
pressionists. The  work  I  liked  best  was 
Lucilio  dc  Albuquerque's  portrait  of  his 


3.  Brazilian  colonial  chair. 
Chdcara  do  Cat,  Rio  dc  Janeiro. 
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wife  Georgia,  also  a  painter.  It  cries  out  to 
go  on  the  cover  of  a  paperback  novel  - 
though  the  novel  about  this  wistful,  rather 
plain  woman  in  the  Art  Nouveau  coat 
remains  to  be  written. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  we  stopped 
at  the  1938  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Health  building  -  a  triumphant  collabora- 
tion between  Corbusier  and  Niemayer 
(who  still  lives  in  a  building  on  Copaca- 
bana  beach,  a  house  known  as  'Mae  West' 
because  of  its  two  jutting  bow  windows). 
The  building  is  covered  in  tiles  decorated 
with  mermaids  and  other  sea  images.  Up- 
stairs in  this  building  is  an  impressive  mural 
of  1953  by  Portinari  which  shows  that  he 
could  design  magnificently,  even  if  most  of 
his  paintings  are  only  Picasso-and-water. 
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The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  flew  to  Sao 
Paulo. 

At  7.0  we  met  Norberto  Nicola,  a  friend 
of  Jaime's,  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hilton  Hotel. 
Nicola,  born  in  Sao  Paulo  in  193 1,  is  a  well- 
known  tapestry  weaver.  He  drove  us 
through  the  city  to  his  home;  as  in  Rio,  all 
the  old  houses  are  being  demolished  and 
replaced  by  skyscrapers  -  though  one  or 
two  remain,  delightful  icing-sugar  con- 
fections. Nicola  himself:  lives  in  such  a 
house  (sec  colour,  page  6).  We  were  shown 
his  tapestries  and  looms.  I  was  extremely 
impressed  by  Ins  tapestry  works  (see 
colour),  which  surely  have  the  right  to  be 
considered  on  the  same  terms  as  contem- 
porary abstract  paintings,  not  just  as  'handi- 
craft'. After  an  English  tea,  we  visited  a 
private  collector  who  is  a  friend  of  Nicola, 
and  saw  fine  ceramic  madonnas  from  the 
sixteenth  century  onward,  Brazilian  furni- 
ture, silver  and  pewter. 
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On  the  following  day  after  some  explor- 
ation of  the  city,  including  the  jewel  shop 
where  'cheap'  emeralds  can  be  bought,  we 
went  with  Nicola  to  the  Museu  de  Arte 
Contcmporanea  da  Univcrsidade  dc  Sao 
Paulo,  and  were  greeted  by  the  Director, 
Walter  Zanini,  a  large  man  in  a  sweat  shirt. 
Though  alleged  to  be  a  shy  man,  he  put 
himself  out  to  make  us  welcome.  The 
museum  has  important  European  works, 
notably  by  Chirico,  Chagall,  Modigliani  (a 
self-portrait),  Picasso,  Kandinsky,  Georg 
Grosz,  Miro,  Picabia  and  Vasarely  (a  power- 
ful composition  in  black  and  yellow).  I 


was  also  impressed  by  two  Brazilian  paint- 
ings by  Emilio  di  Cavalcanti  (born  Rio  fte 
Janeiro,  1897):  O  Beijo  (1924)  and  Pesca- 
dores (195 1). 

In  another  part  of  the  museum  was  an 
exhibition  of  young  contemporary  artists 
(under  thirty)  opening  that  night.  Nicola 
was  the  organiser  of  this  show  and  had  to 
talk  to  the  workmen.  Meanwhile  Jaime 
spoke  to  a  young  bearded  artist  who  was 
pouring  tar  over  a  Chinese  banknote  on  the 
floor.  This  moving  work  was  apparently 
intended  to  say  something  significant  about 
the  petrol  crisis,  but  I  had  not  the  patience 
to  try  and  understand.  Another  series  of 
paintings  on  the  wall  was  of  people  mastur- 
bating. 

Nicola  now  drove  us  to  the  Museum  of 
Sacred  Art,  housed  in  an  eighteenth-cent- 
ury nunnery  where  nuns  still  live  on  the 
second  floor.  This  is  a  place  of  great  peace, 
though  an  odd  note  is  struck  by  armed 
black  guards  lolling  at  every  door,  presum- 
ably to  keep  the  treasures  in  rather  than  the 
nuns.  There  were  ceramic  virgins  such  as 
we  had  seen  on  the  previous  evening, 
silver,  jewellery  and  paintings,  including  a 
wonderfully  kitsch  painting  of  extreme 
unction  on  board  a  sinking  ship  -  Benedito 
Calixto's  The  Wrecking  of  the  Sirius. 

Nicola,  who  had  to  go  home  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  gallery  opening,  dropped 
us  off  opposite  the  main  museum  of  the 
city,  the  Museu  de  Arte  de  Sao  Paulo  Assis 
Chateaubriand,  where  we  hoped  to  meet 
Senhor  P.  M.  Bardi,  acknowledged  by 
everyone  as  the  art  expert  of  Brazil.  But 
Bardi  was  not  there,  and  the  museum, 
which  is  reached  by  a  transparent  perspex 
lift  shaft  from  the  pavement,  was  closed. 
This  at  least  meant  that  Jaime  and  I  could 
stroll  slowly  hotel-wards  and  look  at  the 
surviving  'icing-sugar'  houses.  Luiz  Hol- 
landa  had  given  us  an  introduction  to  a 
friend  of  his  in  Sao  Paulo,  Adolpho  Leirncr, 
an  Art  Deco  collector,  whom  we  visited  in 
the  evening. 
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On  26  November  we  flew  to  Buenos 
Aires,  and  were  met  there  by  Braniff's 


a.  Entrance  to  the  monastery  of  Sao  Bento, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
B.  Top  right.  Exterior  of  the  monastery  of 
Sao  Bento. 

c.  Cherub  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sao  Bento 
monastery. 

d.  The  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Gloria  do 
Outeiro,  Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

e.  Tiles  from  the  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da 
Gloria  do  Outeiro. 
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representative,  Ricardo  Barruso.  He  said: 
'We  expected  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur 
to  be  a  little  white-haired  old  man'.  I  told 
him  that  was  what  I  would  be  by  the  end  of 
the  trip.  It  was  again  a  beautiful  day.  Wc 
drove  through  green  fields  and  past  the 
railway  lines  which  are  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  Argentinian  landscape,  to  the 
Buenos  Aires  Sheraton,  another  well-run 
hotel  whose  rooms  are  the  spit  and  image 
of  those  in  the  Hilton,  Sao  Paulo. 

After  a  light  lunch  beside  the  open-air 
swimming  pool,  Jaime,  who  knows  Buenos 
Aires  well  and  would  like  to  live  there, 
took  us  to  Florida  (Street),  a  sort  of  cross 
between  Carnaby  Street  and  the  Portobello 
Road,  with  fancy  clothes  shops  and  antique 
shops  cheek-by-jowl.  On  the  way  we 
passed  the  Torre  de  Los  Ingleses  (Square  of 
the  English)  with  its  'Little  Big  Ben'.  The 
jacaranda  trees  were  in  profuse  bloom,  with 
bluish-purple  blossoms  like  massed  blue- 
bell flowers.  We  also  passed  the  house  of 
Jorge  Luis  Borges,  the  great  Argentinian 
novelist  and  poet,  whose  latest  works  I  had 
recently  discussed  with  Margaret  Drabble 
in  the  bbc's  Critics'  Forum.  The  main  item 
to  be  bought  in  the  antique  shops  was  a 
watt!  -  a  dried  fruit  like  a  small  coconut, 
encased  in  a  pear-shaped  silver  vessel  which 
can  be  antique  and  fine  or  modern  and 
gimcrack.  The  liquid  is  sucked  up  through 
a  silver  straw  with  perforated  spatulate  end, 
called  a  bombilla  (the  same  word  is  used  for 
a  light  bulb).  The  other  thing  to  buy  in 
Buenos  Aires,  of  course,  is  leather  goods, 
by-products  of  the  beef  industry.  Really 
tough  leather  shoes  are  only  twelve  (us) 
dollars,  leather  jackets  are  fifty  dollars.  I 
bought  a  money-belt  with  concealed 
pouch  for  folded  banknotes  -  which  you 
can  not  get  in  Carnaby  Street. 
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On  Wednesday  morning  we  went  to  the 
offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Tourism.  Seiiora 
Maria  Elena  Rodriguez  Pendas,  of  that 
office,  was  our  guide  on  a  morning  visit  to 

f.  One  of  the  few  surviving  nineteenth-century 
houses  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil :  the  home  of 
Norberto  Nicola. 

G,  h  and  1.  Tapestries  by  Norberto  Nicola,  in 

his  Sao  Paulo  studio. 

J.  Prilidiano  Puerredon. 

Woman  surprised  in  the  bath, 

Museo  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes, 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

k.Jose  Maria  Sert. 

Mural. 

Museum  of  Decorative  Arts, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


a  private  collection  in  Buenos  Aires,  con- 
sisting mainly  ot  Argentinian  pre-Columb- 
ian pottery,  some  modern  paintings,  in- 
cluding a  funny  Botero  of  a  cardinal  (see 
colour,  page  48)  and  good  colonial  furni- 
ture. We  photographed  some  of  the  erotic 
terracotta  figures  against  bladdery  ferns  in 
the  garden.  On  our  way  to  the  collection 
we  passed  right  through  the  city,  including 
the  district  of  'Palermo'  about  which 
Borges  has  written  so  often.  I  noticed  a  fine 
Art  Deco  building,  also  a  good  old  Art 
Nouveau  confiteria;  both  are  near  the 
Ministry  of  Health  building  which,  appro- 
priately, is  covered  with  sanitary  brown 
tiles  from  Messrs.  Doulton  of  Lambeth.  I 
wondered  if  it  was  recorded  in  Desmond 
Eylcs's  book  on  Doulton,  and  whether  the 
tiles  inside  were  of  a  like  magnificence. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  taken  by  an- 
other Tourist  Office  guide,  Miss  Hilda 
Bonfiglioli,  to  the  Edwardian  Colon 
Theatre  (1908),  where  I  was  allowed  to 
play  the  piano  on  the  rococo  stage.  At  the 
theatre  we  saw  vast  roomfuls  of  wigs, 
shoes,  dresses,  and  stage  sets,  and  the 
Presidential  box  (with  emergency  escape 
exit). 


On  the  following  morning  we  visited  the 
Museo  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes,  where  the 
director  and  several  of  his  staff  turned  out  to 
show  us  the  collections.  There  was  a  bus 
strike  on  that  day,  which  meant  that  cars 
were  jamming  the  streets;  taxis  were  almost 
impossible  to  obtain;  and  many  of  the 
museum  security  staff  had  not  been  able  to 
get  to  work  -  so  the  curators  had  to  unlock 
doors  themselves.  This  museum  contains  a 
staggering  collection  of  Impressionist  paint- 
tings  -  many  from  one  bequest  -  superb 
Degas  ballerina  studies,  not  yet  hackneyed 
by  reproductions ;  two  outstanding  Manets, 
an  important  Gauguin  and  so  on.  I  also  ad- 
mired an  Art  Deco  Zadkine  statue  -  the 
opposite,  in  its  serene  feeling,  from  the 
claw-handed  monument  at  Rotterdam  - 
of  a  woman  and  dog.  The  current  exhibi- 
tion was  of  Torres  Garcia,  a  Uruguayan 
cubist  given  to  a  restrained  palette  until 
the  end  of  his  life  when  he  suddenly 
splashed  out  with  a  brilliantly  coloured 
mural  for  a  hospital.  I  imagine  the  hospital 
authorities  told  him:  'Now  our  patients 
do  not  want  to  sit  staring  at  one  of  your 
glum  compositions,  Senor  Garcia:  put  a 
bit  of  life  into  it,  and  some  shapes  the 
children  will  recognise'.  We  were  also 
shown  works  awarded  prizes  in  competi- 


tions for  young  Argentinian  artists  -  in- 
cluding a  horrifying  acrylic  sculpture  ot  a 
man  being  tortured.  We  were  allowed  into 
the  storeroom  where  the  curators  produced 
Argentinian  works  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  (temporarily  displaced 
by  the  Garcia  show).  These  included  the 
Woman  surprised  in  the  hath  of  Prilidiano 
Pucyrredon  (sec  colour,  page  6)  which 
makes  an  uproarious  contrast  with  David's 
Marat,  who  was  rather  more  rudely  sur- 
prised in  his. 

The  director  of  the  museum,  Senor 
Samuel  Oliver,  telephoned  through  to  the 
Museum  of  Decorative  Arts,  who  were 
having  the  same  staffing  problems  on  that 
day,  but  kindly  agreed  to  open  the  museum 
for  us.  This  turned  out  to  be  a  mad  Ed- 
wardian palace  built  in  1908  for  the  Basque 
family  Errazuriz,  the  main  feature  being  an 
immense  hall  in  that  French  Renaissance 
style  for  which  Ruskin  reserved  his  most 
venomous  attacks  (minstrel's  gallery,  Loire 
staircase,  etc.)  Oliver  had  told  us  to  ask  the 
curator  if  we  might  see  the  Jose  Maria  Sert 
room.  This  intrigued  me  mightily,  for 
when  I  finished  my  first  Art  Deco  book  in 
1968,  Osbert  Lancaster,  while  writing 
about  it  with  great  kindness,  had  one 
reservation:  why  had  I  not  mentioned  Jose 
Maria  Sert,  whom  he  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  decorators  of  the 
i;i  me?  Now  was  my  first  chance  to  see  some 
of  Sert's  works,  even  if  of  the  period  just 
before  Art  Deco.  The  murals,  powerful 
exoticry,  mainly  chinoiseries,  were  executed 
by  Sert  when  he  spent  six  months  at  the 
house  as  a  guest.  They  are  in  the  room 
which  is  now  the  office  of  the  curator,  and 
Angel  was  allowed  to  take  photographs 
(see  colour,  page  6).  He  also  took  a  picture 
of  a  painting  in  the  great  hall  attributed  to 
El  Greco. 

After  lunch  we  were  taken  by  Seiiora 
Rodriguez  Pendas  to  the  luxurious  apart- 
ment ot  Roberto  C.  Bissone  and  his  Ameri- 

4.  Pre-Colombian  monster,  terracotta. 
Private  collection,  Buenos  Aires. 


can  wife.  They  own  a  magnificent  Gauguin 
Nof  the  Pont  Avcn  period  -  even  better  than 
•the  museum's  Gauguins  we  had  seen  earlier. 
Senor  Bissone  has  also  formed  an  impres- 
sive collection  of  Chinese  armorial  porce- 
lain, including  rare  plates  made  for  Cather- 
ine the  Great  and  Frederick  the  Great.  I 
scored  twenty  points  for  knowing  what  a 
bourdalou  was  and  why  it  was  so  called. 

After  coffee  with  the  Bissones  and  the 
Greek  Ambassador  who  was  visiting  them, 
we  were  taken  by  Senor  Bissone  to  the 
home  of  a  friend  of  his.  If  the  Errazuriz 
house  was  on  the  crazy  side,  this  one  was 
school  of  Charles  Addams.  A  janitor  of  the 
surly,  dwarfish  type  favoured  by  Gothick 
novelists  opened  a  huge  wrought-iron  gate 
and  a  gaping  servant  in  a  white  surgeon- 
type  coat  took  us  into  a  vast  reverberating 
waiting-room.  After  a  time  the  mistress  of 
the  house  arrived  to  show  us  round.  The 
house  contains  wonderful  sculptures,  paint- 
ings and  porcelain  ('You  call  it  Meissen? 
Oh,  we  just  call  it  Saxe').  I  liked  especially 
a  Delia  Robbia  angel  and  wreathed  tondo 
and  a  Hubert  Robert  scene  of  ruins.  But 
our  hostess  visibly  brightened  when  show- 
ing us  her  husband's  collection  of  Indian 
horse  accoutrements:  spurs,  stirrups,  bits, 
harness,  daggers  and  so  on,  mostly  of  silver 
and  adapted  from  Spanish  models.  Like 
many  an  English  owner  of  great  works  of 
art,  the  Sefiora  was  obviously  more  in- 
terested in  horses.  Her  husband  arrived  in 
the  middle  of  her  enthusiastic  lecture  and 
took  over,  throwing  open  more  of  the 
concealed  cupboards  and  descanting  rap- 
turously on  braided  rcinsand  ivory-handled 
whips. 


29  NOVEMBER 


In  the  morning,  Braniff's  representative, 
Ricardo  Barruso,  took  us  on  a  tour  of  the 
antique  and  book  shops  just  off  Florida. 
Here  I  bought  a  mate  and  bombilla,  the  for- 
mer a  nice  nineteenth-century  example,  at 


5.  The  'twelve-sided  stone'  of  Hatun  Rumiypc 
Street,  Cuzco. 


El  Chivo  Loco,  Maipu  971.  At  a  bookshop 
in  the  same  street  I  achieved  my  ambition 
of  meeting  Jorge  Luis  Borgcs,  with  whom 
I  had  a  long  conversation  about  his  works 
and  English  literature:  he  is  a  passionate 
Anglophile. 

Barruso  wanted  us  to  go  and  sec  a  shop 
that  sells  nothing  but  old  clocks.  We  did 
peer  into  the  window;  but  Jaime  had  fixed 
for  me  to  meet  Rafael  Squirru,  the  leading 
Argentinian  art  critic.  Squirru  lives  in  a 
high  flat  with  a  view  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
and  looks  like  a  virile  Cocteau.  He  belongs 
to  the  French  intellectual  tradition,  fiercely 
involved  in  left-wing  politics,  and  a  poet 
as  well  as  critic.  (He  has  just  made  a  transla- 
tion of  Hamlet  which  is  to  be  performed  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  Buenos  Aires,  next 
year).  He  agreed  to  write  an  article  for  this 
issue,  on  contemporary  art  in  South 
America. 

We  left  for  Lima  on  the  9.50  aeroplane. 
My  first  impression  of  Lima  was  of  a  some- 
what run-down  place,  though  we  passed  a 
magnificent  circus  of  mansarded  houses 
and  a  grand  square  on  our  way  to  the 
Sheraton  Hotel.  We  were  to  stay  there  only 
the  night  -  then  to  Cuzco  for  three  days, 
returning  to  Lima  on  Tuesday  morning. 

30  NOVEMBER 

We  had  to  get  up  very  early  on  Saturday 
morning  to  drive  to  Lima's  airport  to  fly 
to  Cuzco;  but  already  the  airport  was  full 
of  excited,  waving  locals.  Jaime  said  it  is  a 
popular  pastime  for  Latins  to  go  to  the  air- 
port and  wave  people  goodbye,  whether 
they  know  them  or  not.  We  flew  by  Faw- 
cett  Airlines  (by  arrangement  with  Braniff) 
over  the  mountainous  terrain  for  some- 
thing like  an  hour  and  were  met  at  Cuzco 
airport  by  Carlos  Zegarra,  Director  of 
Tourism  for  Cuzco.  Our  hotel  in  Cuzco 
was  a  much  less  plushy  but  more  character- 
ful place  than  the  Sheraton/Hilton  type, 
with  prc-Colombian  carved  animals  at  the 
entrance,  and  interesting  inlaid  colonial 
furniture  inside. 

After  lunch  Carlos  picked  us  up  for  a 
scenic  and  archaeological  drive  through 
the  surrounding  countryside,  followed  by 
a  tour  of  the  town's  main  buildings.  We 
left  by  way  of  the  main  square,  which  was 
much  damaged  in  the  disastrous  earth- 
quake of  1950,  which  Carlos  remembers: 
'We  were  all  eating.  Suddenly  the  house 
began  to  shake  and  we  all  ran  out  into  the 
square".  The  buildings  have  been  well 
restored.  As  we  left  the  city  and  began 
driving  upwards  into  the  Andes,  we  could 


see  carved  on  a  mountain  the  words  Vivji 
El  Peru  1819. 

Construction  of  new  highways  three 
years  ago  led  to  archaeological  finds  now  in 
the  little  museum  of  Saosaywaman  (ribald- 
ly  pronounced  'Sexy  Woman'  by  Ameri- 
can tourists)  -  the  only  museum  I  have  ever 
seen  where  chickens  scuttle  in  and  out  the 
doorway.  We  were  heading  through  fields 
of  the  yellow  grass  they  mix  with  mud  for 
adobe,  to  Tambomachay  where,  it  is 
alleged,  soldiers  of  the  Inca  used  to  watch 
for  the  first  signs  of  water.  Here  we  found 
Indians  with  large  dyed  rugs  spread  out  on 
the  hillside. 

Then  we  headed  back  into  Cuzco.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  still  unadulterated  Inca, 
like  the  Loreto  Lane  or  Tnti  Kicllu'  (Sun 
Street).  Others  are  overlaid  with  colonial 
architecture,  such  as  the  'temple  of  the  Sun' 
to  which  the  Loreto  Lane  leads;  or  Hatun 
Rumiyoc  Street,  where  a  magnificent  Inca 
wall  serves  as  the  base  of  the  Museum  of 
Religious  Art.  Among  the  tightly  joined 
blocks  of  the  Hatun  Rumiyoc  wall  is  one 
of  which  the  Cuzcanians  are  inordinately 
proud  because  it  has  twelve  corners  or 
angles.  Of  course  an  enigma  has  been  made 
of  this.  'Could  it  be',  asks  a  local  guide- 
book, 'that  it  represents  twelve  families  of 
the  Sinchi  Roka  clan'?  While  knowing 
nothing  of  this  gripping  controversy,  I 
would  say  not. 

We  visited  the  Museum  of  Religious 
Art,  which  has  a  beautiful  patio  as  well  as 
facade  and  contains  some  good  furniture, 
including  a  gold  bed,  and  works  of  the 
Cuzcanian  school  of  painting,  among  them 
Marco  Zapata's  Looking  for  Lodging  and  a 
majestic  seventeenth-century  Lord  oj  the 
Tremors  with  squares  of  gold  in  the  back- 
ground. 

In  the  little  church  of  San  Bias  we  saw 
the  superb  carved  pulpit  -  work  as  fine  as 
Grinling  Gibbons  -  donated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Mollinedo  in  the  seventeenth  century 
and  created  by  an  unknown  artist.  Some 
attribute  the  work  to  the  carver  of  the 
Cathedral  choir,  Diego  Arias,  others  to 
Luis  Montes,  who  carved  the  choir  in  the 
church  of  San  Francisco,  but  most  believe 
it  to  be  the  work  of  Juan  Tomas  Tuyro 
Tupak,  an  Indian  carver. 

Next,  to  the  Cathedral,  which  dates 
from  1560  and  was  built  on  the  floor  of  the 
palace  of  the  Inca  Huiacocha  to  replace  a 
precarious  cathedral  built  in  1538,  five 
years  after  Pizarro's  Spaniards  occupied 
Cuzco.  When  almost  finished,  it  withstood 
the  earthquake  of  1650.  It  was  completed 
in  1654  and  consecrated  in  1668.  The  line 
of  the  Cathedral,  horizontal  and  massive, 
has  something  of  an  Inca  fortress.  The 
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Indian  workers  incorporated  their  own 
style  of  combining  stone  blocks,  unique  in 
world  architecture,  with  the  designs  of  the 
architect  Juan  Miguel  de  Vcramandi.  To 
repair  the  damage  caused  by  the  1650 
earthquake,  the  architect  Andres  Boyer 
was  sent  from  Spain  and  spent  six  months 
on  the  task.  The  North  Tower  houses  the 
largest  bell  in  America,  nicknamed  'Maria 
Angola'.  It  is  made  of  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  and  weighs  one  thousand  two 
hundred  kilograms  about  twenty-six  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  pounds)  and  can  be 
heard  twenty  kilometres  away.  The  first 
two  attempts  to  found  the  bell  failed.  The 
legend  is  that  when  the  master  craftsman 
Diego  Arias  de  la  Cerda  was  founding  it 
for  the  third  time,  in  1659  a  woman  called 
Maria  approached  him,  followed  by  a 
negro  slave,  and  threw  an  'arroba'  (about 
eleven  and  a  half  kilograms)  of  pure  gold 
and  another  fourteen  arrobas  of  gold  and 
silver  in  coins  and  jewellery  (some  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  kilograms  of 
precious  metal)  into  the  boiling  crucible, 
and  then  entered  a  convent  for  ever.  The 
result  was  a  bell  of  deep  and  melancholic 
tone.  In  1665  Bishop  Bernardo  de  Izaguirre 
consecrated  the  eight  bells,  naming  the 
largest  Ascuncion;  but  the  people  still  call 
it  'Maria  Angola'. 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  is  kept 
the  magnificent  gold  and  jewelled  mon- 
strance created  by  Gregorio  Gallegos  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  convent  of 
'La  Merced'  we  saw  an  even  richer  mon- 
strance, completed  by  the  Spanish  gold- 
smith Juan  de  Olmos  in  1720.  It  contains 
twenty  kilograms  of  gold,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  eighteen  diamonds,  six 
hundred  pearls  and  many  rubies,  emeralds 
and  other  precious  stones.  A  mermaid 
formed  of  two  gigantic  pearls  stands  out 
on  the  central  'knot'.  A  relative  of  the 
Pizarros,  the  'Mercedario'  (member  of  the 
Order  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  la  Merced)  Fr. 
Sebastian  Castaiieda,  entered  Cuzco  in 
1534  with  the  army  of  Spaniards.  With  the 
Conquistadores,  the  Mercedarios  received 
land  and  a  share  of  the  loot.  In  1537  they 
mediated  in  the  disputes  between  Almagro 
and  Pizarro  over  Cuzco.  The  Conquista- 
dores, Almagro  'the  old'  and  Almagro  'the 
Young'  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro  lie  in  this 
church.  The  Church  of  La  Compariia  (the 
Company  of  Jesus)  contains  an  incredible 
golden  altar. 

On  that  Saturday  night  (30  November), 
over  a  'pisco  sour'  (Inca  pisco,  with  lemon 
juice,  water  and  white  of  egg^  Carlos 
Zegarra  briefly  introduced  us  to  our  guide 
for  Sunday,  a  moustachio'd  bravo  of  about 
twenty-four  named  Carlos  Milia. 


i  DECEMBER 

We  set  off  early  on  Sunday  morning,  in 
a  car  provided  by  the  Tourist  association,  to 
visit  Pisac  market.  The  first  hamlet  we 
drove  through  was  San  Sebastian,  which 
has  a  church  with  a  glorious  facade,  much 
damaged  in  El  Sismo  de  1950  but  beauti- 
fully restored.  In  this  place,  just  opposite 
the  church,  the  Cuzcanian  School  painter 
Quispe  Tito  was  born ;  the  birthplace  is  still 
preserved  -  a  charming  little  parody  of  a 
Renaissance  villa.  Through  San  Jeronimo, 
past  bright  yellow  bushes  of  retama,  a  kind 
of  broom,  and  cactuses;  past  Oropesa  on 
our  left,  where  gold  was  weighed;  past  a 
pre-Inca  settlement  and  Piquillacta  (Town 
of  the  Fleas)  where  the  stones  are  very 
small,  not  like  the  big  Inca  blocks  of  Cuzco. 
Then  a  sharp  left  turn  and  a  longish  drive 
to  the  Sunday  market  of  Pisac,  where  the 
peasants  were  out  in  their  Sunday  best.  The 
market  is  divided  in  two:  one  part  for 
tourists,  the  other  for  the  locals. 

The  first  thing  I  wanted  to  buy  was  coca 
leaves  to  infuse  in  my  silver  mate  and  per- 
haps even  to  chew.  (By  this  stage  of  the 
tour  I  felt  I  could  do  with  a  little  induced 
Inca  energy).  We  found  a  dirty  old  woman 
with  a  mass  of  coca  leaves  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  her.  She  made  to  put  some  in  an 
indescribably  filthy  plastic  bag,  but  Carlos 
restrained  her,  went  off  and  bought  a  clean 
new  polythene  bag,  which  she  then  filled 
with  twenty-five  soles  worth  of  coca  leaves. 
I  was  very  tempted  by  some  large  blankets 
with  vivid  Peruvian  designs.  The  one  I 
wanted  most  was  two  thousand  soles  -  a 
daunting-sounding  sum,  though  not  much 
more  than  fifty  us  dollars. 

In  the  little  Baroque  church  of  Pisac, 
which  is  like  a  man-made  cave  with  a 
battered  Baroque  monument  in  front,  an 
Indian  priest  was  intoning  in  a  fine  voice  in 
the  kechwan  language,  the  brightly  dressed 
peasants  and  their  children  responding 
with  dull  resignation.  We  took  several 
photographs  of  people  coming  to  church 
including  one  old  dame  with  a  magnifi- 
cent silver-headed  cane  almost  as  tall  as 
herself. 

Leaving  Pisac,  which  has  an  Inca  obser- 
vatory tower,  we  drove  further  along  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Urubamba  River, 
now  named  after  the  town  of  Urubamba 
where  we  were  to  have  lunch,  but  formerly 
known  as  Willka  Mayit,  the  'Sacred  River' 
of  the  Incas.  This  is  the  valley  which  leads 
to  Machu  Picchu,  and  Hiram  Bingham 
describes  it  in  these  lyrical  terms: 


Wc  saw  snow  peaks  ahead  oj  us  hat  were 
totally  unprepared  jor  the  wonderful  view 
that  suddenly  breaks  on  the  traveller  as  he 
conies  to  the  end  oj  the  arid  plateau  and 
finds  himself  on  the  edge  oj  an  enchanting 
great  valley,  three  thousand  feet  deep. 
Urn  is  the  Quicha  word  for  caterpillars  or 
grubs,  pampa  means  flat  laud.  Urubamba 
is  the  'jfat-land-where-there-arc-griibs-or- 
catcrpillars' .  Had  it  been  named  by  people 
who  came  up  from  a  warm  region  where 
insects  abound,  it  would  hardly  have  been 
so  denominated.  Only  people  not 
accustomed  to  land  where  caterpillars  ami 
grubs  flourished  could  have  been  struck  by 
such  a  circumstance.  Consequently,  the 
valley  was  probably  named  by  the  plateau 
divellers  ivho  were  working  their  way 
down  into  a  warm  region  where  butterflies 
and  moths  are  more  common. 

Notwithstanding  its  celebrated  caterpillars, 
we jound  Urubamba' s gardens  to  be  full 
of  roses,  lilies  and  other  brilliant  flowers. 
There  were  orchards  of  peaches,  pears  and 
apples;  there  were  fields  where  luscious 
strawberries  are  raised  for  the  Cuzco 
market.  Apparently,  the  grubs  do  not  get 
everything.  This  is  the  valley  oj  Yucay 
where  Sayri  Tupac  lived.  No  wonder  it 
was  ajavourite  resort  oj  the  Incas. 

We  reached  the  bridge  of  Ollantaytam- 
bo  about  five  o'clock.  Here  the  river  was 
canalised  by  the  Incas,  who  placed  two 
huge  boulders  in  the  river  to  protect  the 
main  bridge  pier.  Carlos  told  us  'This  is  the 
only  Inca  village  still  living:  people  are  still 
living  in  the  same  houses'.  I  noticed  some 
dried  retama,  the  yellow  plant  wc  had  seen 
growing  earlier,  used  as  roof  thatch.  The 
fortress  is  built  with  enormous  stones  of 
porphyry,  which  could  only  be  quarried 
some  miles  away,  beyond  a  mountain,  and 
must  have  been  moved  laboriously  to  the 
site  by  a  system  of  levers.  It  was  here,  in 
1536,  that  Hernando  Pizarro,  pursuing  the 

6.  Church  of  Saint  Sebastian,  Cuzco. 
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rebellious  Inca,  Manco,  suffered  a  defeat. 
When  the  Spaniards  reached  Ollantaytam- 
bo,  they  found  it,  according  to  one  of  them, 
'so  well  fortified  that  it  was  a  horrifying 
sight'. 

As  we  were  resting  after  the  strenuous 
climb  to  the  summit,  wc  saw  a  wonder- 
fully absurd  sight:  an  American  tourist 
with  a  metal  detector,  nosing  his  way 
round  the  crags  like  an  anteater.  There  is  a 
magazine  called  Treasure  catering  for  such 
people,  and  the  advertisement  below,  cut 
from  it,  shows  just  the  kind  of  apparatus  he 
was  using.  I  cannot  imagine  the  Peruvian 
government  or  Customs  would  take  a 
friendly  view  of  these  activities. 

With  the  sun  setting,  we  drove  home  by 
a  different  route.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
at  a  church  with  a  most  beautiful  setting, 
T'iobamba  (sec  colour,  page  n),  with  the 
snow-capped  Mount  Chicon  behind  and 
flowering  cacti  in  front.  The  church  is  a 
lovely  example  of  Spanish  Baroque,  with 
its  pyramid  of  belfries.  The  other  building 
that  delighted  me  on  the  way  home  was 
the  Spanish  Baroque  bridge  at  Izcachaca 
(which  means  'old  bridge'). 

In  the  evening,  after  dinner,  Carlos 
Zcgarra  drove  us  to  the  house  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Alfredo  Diaz  Q.,  the  first  elected 
(as  opposed  to  appointed)  mayor  of  Cuzco. 
Diaz  inherited  a  fine  collection  of  Cuzcan- 
ian  school  paintings,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he,  like  the  Buenos  Aires  collector,  is  more 
interested  in  horses  and  hunting.  Even  the 
coat  pegs  are  fox  paws.  The  collection  he 
has  formed  himself  is  of  silver-headed 
canes  like  that  carried  by  the  old  woman 
at  Pisac.  The  finest  object  in  the  house  is  a 

7.  Metal  detector.  Advertisement  from 
Treasure  magazine,  July  1974. 
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stone  puma,  one  of  only  two  known,  an 
Inca  piece  curiously  anticipatory  of  Louis 
Wain;  Diaz  said  he  had  been  offered  half  a 
million  dollars  for  it. 


2  DECEMBER 


We  had  to  be  ready  and  breakfasted  by 
6.30  on  the  following  morning  to  be  driven 
to  the  station  for  the  four-hour  train  jour- 
ney to  Machu  Picchu.  The  dining-room 
was  swarming  with  people  on  the  same 
mission.  The  train  journey  begins  with  an 
extraordinary  zig-zagging  up  the  steep 
slope.  Arrived  at  Machu  Picchu,  we  had  a 
hair-raising  coach  journey  up  the  moun- 
tain, the  downward  coaches  passing  the 
upward  ones  on  precipice-edge  hairpin 
bends,  their  drivers  waving  with  cheerful 
nonchalance. 

Machu  Picchu  is  a  set  of  stupendous  Inca 
ruins  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  They 
were  discovered  by  the  young  American 
professor  Hiram  Bingham  in  191 1,  after 
many  jungle  treks  and  bribes  to  Indians  to 
show  him  the  sites  of  Inca  ruins.  Bingham 
believed  he  had  discovered  the  legendary 
Vilcabamba,  the  final  refuge  of  the  Inca 
Manco.  A  later  exploration,  by  another 
American,  Gene  Savoy,  in  1964-1965,  sug- 
gested a  different  site  for  Vilcabamba,  at 
Espiritu  Pampa  -  and  most  scholars  today 
(including  John  Hemming,  author  of  the 
admirable  book  The  Conquest  oj  the  Incas, 
1970)  accept  Espiritu  Pampa  as  the  true 
Vilcabamba.  But  this  hardly  lessens  the 
majesty  of  Machu  Picchu.  Perhaps  it  is 
best  to  let  Hiram  Bingham  describe  how 
the  citadel  struck  him  at  the  moment  of 
discovery: 

The  view  was  simply  enchanting. 
Tremendous  green  precipices  jell  away  to 
the  white  rapids  oj  the  Urubamba  below. 
Immediately  injront,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  valley,  was  a  great  granite  cliff  rising 
two  thousand  sheer  feet.  To  the  left  was 
the  solitary  peak  of  Huayna  Picchu, 
surrounded  by  seemingly  inaccessible 
precipices.  On  all  sides  were  rocky  cliffs. 
Beyond  them  cloud-capped  snow-covered 
mountains  rose  thousands  of  feet  above  us  .  .  . 

Suddenly  without  any  warning,  under  a 
huge  overhanging  ledge,  the  boy  showed 
me  a  cave  beautifully  lined  with  the  finest 
cut  stone.  It  had  evidently  been  a  Royal 
Mausoleum.  On  top  of  this  particular  ledge 
was  a  semi-circular  building  whose  outer 
wall,  gently  sloping  and  slightly  curved, 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  famous 
Temple  of  the  Sun  in  Cuzco.  This  might 


also  be  a  Temple  oj  the  Sun.  It folloived 
the  natural  curvature  oj  the  rock  and  was 
keyed  to  it  by  one  of  the  finest  examples 
oj  masonry  I  had  ever  seat.  Furthermore 
it  was  tied  into  another  beautiful  wall, 
made  of  very  carejully  matched  ashlars  of 
pure  white  granite,  especially  selected  for 
its  fine  grain.  Clearly,  it  was  the  work  of 
a  master  artist ....  The  flowing  lines, 
the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
ashlars,  and  the  gradual  gradation  of  the 
courses,  combined  to  produce  a  wonderful 
effect,  softer  and  more  pleasing  than  that 
of  the  marble  temples  oj  the  Old  World. 
Owing  to  the  absence  oj  mortar,  there 
were  no  ugly  spaces  between  the  rocks. 
They  might  have  grown  together.  On 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  white  granite 
this  structure  surpassed  in  attractiveness 
the  best  Inca  walls  in  Cuzco  which  had 
caused  visitors  to  marvel j  or  jour 
centuries.  It  seemed  like  an  unbelievable 
dream .... 

There  is  no  hyperbole  in  Bingham's 
account.  In  every  sense,  Machu  Picchu  was 
the  high  point  of  our  tour.  I  advise  every 
lover  of  great  architecture  and  great 
scenery:  see  Machu  Picchu  before  you  die. 

3  DECEMBER 

Up  early  again  the  next  morning,  we 
flew  back  to  Lima  (arriving  about  10.30) 
and  were  greeted  by  Braniff 's  elegant  rep- 
resentative, Eduardo  Desme.  He  drove  us 
to  the  Lima-Sheraton.  At  12.30,  Eduardo,  a 
native  of  Lima,  took  us  to  one  of  the  best 
restaurants  there,  Tambo  de  Oro,  a  conver- 
son  of  a  big  old  private  mansion.  I  had  the 
local  delicacy  cebiche,  made  of  fresh  fish  and 
slices  of  lemon.  After  lunch  we  were  intro- 
duced to  our  guide,  Nancy  Canales  de 
Sanches,  a  young  married  woman,  who 
took  us  to  the  Gold  Museum  of  Lima, 
which  houses  a  spectacular  collection  of 
pre-Colombian  gold,  notably  vessels  and 
ornaments  of  the  Chimu  and  Mochica  cul- 
tures. There  is  a  good  but  overpriced  cata- 
logue. 
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4  DECEMBER 


The  next  day  we  went  with  Nancy  to 
the  Archaeological  Museum  of  Lima,  where 


1.  The  church  of  T'iobamba,  near  Cuzco,  Peru, 
with  Mount  Chicon  in  the  background. 
M.  Machu  Picchu,  Peru. 
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crocodiles  of  small  Indian  children  were 
trailing  round  the  showcases.  Here  we  saw 
some  of  the  boldly  decorated  Peruvian  pot- 
tery which  was  imitated  in  England,  during 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  by  Dr.  Christo- 
pher Dresser  at  the  Linthorpe  Pottery.  Both 
the  ceramics  and  the  beautitul  pre-Colom- 
bian  textiles  of  the  museum  are  arranged  in 
the  different  Peruvian  cultures.  I  especially 
admired  a  Nazca  fabric  off.  ad  400  decora- 
ted with  gesticulating  people  and  birds,  and 
a  Nazca  fabric  made  of  bright  feathers,  of 
about  the  same  date.  Also  a  Paracas  mantle 
in  purple,  blue  and  ochre,  of  c.  bc  100. 
After  lunch  in  the  excellent  hotel  restaurant 
with  Francisco  Stastny,  an  expert  on  Cuz- 
canian  painting,  we  visited  the  Museo 
Rafael  Larco  Herrera.  Hiram  Bingham 
wrote  of  Peruvian  pottery  in  191 1:  'One 
finds  the  naked  body  depicted  in  many  atti- 
tudes, some  of  them  so  degenerate  as  to  be 
excluded  from  public  exhibits'.  Of  course 
they  are  not  excluded  today,  though  Angel 
was  not  allowed  to  photograph  them:  the 
Museo  Herrera  is  famous  for  its  erotic  pot- 
tery, and  in  the  Archaeological  Museum 
wc  had  seen  a  few  examples  under  the  dis- 
creet label  'Everyday  Life:  Love  and  Mar- 
riage'. 

5  DECEMBER 

Thursday  was  our  last  day  in  Lima  - 
another  lovely  fine  one.  We  drove  with 
Desme  and  Nancy  to  the  Amano  Museum, 
founded  by  Mr.  Yoshitaro  Amano,  a  Jap- 
anese diplomatist,  to  house  his  outstanding 
collection  of  textiles  and  potter)'.  But  we 
found  that  Mr.  Amano  through  some  mis- 
understanding had  expected  us  on  the  pre- 
vious day  and  had  waited  for  us  then.  His 
I  museum  would  be  open  at  4.00  and  his 
assistants  said  they  would  try  to  persuade 
him  to  come  along  again.  Instead  we  drove  to 
a  leading  antique  shop  of  Peru,  Galeria  de 
Arte  Pardo  -  a  rambling  shop  with  some 
expensive  Colonial  pictures  and  Cuzcanian 
mirrors  framed  with  little  pieces  of  mirror- 
glass  in  craze-work.  We  also  visited  a  street 
j  bazaar,  where  I  bought  some  local  Indian 
!  textiles.  Then  into  crowded  Lima  'down- 
[  town'  to  see  the  cathedral  and  the  city  hall, 
which,  through  Nancy  with  her  blue  and 
1  gold  embroidered  Ministry  of  Tourism 
I  badge,  we  were  able  to  enter.  It  contains 
the  biggest  collection  in  the  world  of  the 
Victorian  kitsch  painting  of  Ignacio  Mer- 
ij  ino  (1817-1876),  of  which  Angel  photo- 

n.  Genera!  Santander. 

National  Museum,  Bogota,  Colombia. 


Garcia  cpy  south  kecskemethy  .Salvador  suarez  stp  further 
mt  26j5  15  and  yt  252025  cnx  hillier  and  party  stp  suggested 
local  program  as  follows 


FRIDAY  DEC/S 
tttttttttttt 

0SO20  ARRIVE  IN  QUITO*  FLIGHT  3N/97SO  PROCEED  TO  HOTEL 

COLON 

10030  t  12030        VISIT  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRaNMNYLE 
11040-  t   J2O30        VISIT  THE  CHURCH  OF  LA  CCMPANIA 
13O00  T   15C00  LUNCH 

15C30  T   16030        VISIT  THE  CHURCH  OF  SaN  AGUSTIN  «-SaLA  CAPITULAR"^ 
17O00  t   18030        VISIT  THE  CHURCH  OF  GUAPULO 
19O00  DINNER 


SATURDAY  DEC/7 

tttttttttttttt 

08O30  T   10O00        VISIT  MUSEUM  OF  LATINAMERICAN  MODERN  ART  IN  THE 

HOUSE  OF  CULTURE 
I0O15  T    11015  VISIT  MUSEUM  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 

1IO30  t    12030        VISIT  MUNICIPAL  MUSEUM  MENA  CAAMANO 
I3O00  t    15000  LUNCH 

15O30  T    17000        VISIT  MUSEUM  OF  THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  ECUADOR© 

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  ARCHITECT  MR.  HERMAN  CRESPO 
TORAL 

17015  t  1&C30  VISIT  PRIVATE  COLLECTION  OF  DR.  BENJAMIN  CARRION 
ISOCO  DINf.'ER 


SUNDAY  DEC/8 

tttttttttttt 

08O30  t  09030         VISIT  MUSEUM  OF  COLONIAL  ART©  INTERVIEW  WITH  PR. 

E.  GUERRERO©  DIRECTOR  AND  MISS  G.  POL  IT  RESTORER 
lOOOO  t   11O00        VISIT  PRIVATE  STUDIO  OF  MAESTRO  A.  VILLACIS 
1IC30  T   12030        VISIT  PRIVATE  STUDIO  OF  MAESTRO  0.  VITERI 
13O00  T    15000  LUNCH 

15030  t  16O30  VISIT  PRIVATE  STUDIO  OF  MAESTRO  0.  CUAYASAMIN 
17O00  t  18O30  VISIT  OF  ART  GALLERIES  +ARTES+  AND  +AL  TAMIRA+ 
19000  COCKTAIL  DIIU1ER 


MONDAY  DEC/3 
tttttttttttt 

LEAVE  ECUADOR©  FLIGHT  BN/905 


10O30 


8.  Proposed  (and  rejected)  schedule  for  Quito  visit. 


graphed  Aparicion  del  Angel  en  Casa  de 
Tobias. 

After  a  'Pisco  sunrise'  back  at  the  hotel 
(two  ounces  of  Pisco,  grenadine  syrup, 
lemon  and  Seven-up)  and  a  light  lunch,  we 
a°;ain  went  to  the  Amano  museum,  where 
the  textiles  were  every  bit  as  good  as 
promised,  many  of  them  in  slide-out  thin 
drawers  like  those  used  for  Edward  vn's 
stamp  collection  at  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Amano  was  not  present.  In  the  even- 
ing we  visited  the  folk  art  collection  of 
Seiiorita  Luza;  again  afternoon  tea  in  hon- 
our of  the  Englishman.  Most  of  the  old 
Peruvian  folk  art  was  a  slightly  older  ver- 
sion of  things  we  had  seen  in  the  markets 
and  shops  of  Cuzco  -  pottery  bulls,  once 
objects  of  religious  veneration  but  lately 
adapted  as  money-boxes;  tinselly  little 
models  of  shops;  gaudy  little  effigies  of 
saints  and  Christs  with  blood  streaming 
down  their  heads;  mouldering  bolts  of  al- 
paca cloth  and  withered  ponchos  whose 
Indian  owners  had  long  since  joined  their 
ancestors.  Though  very  well  displayed,  the 
collection  left  me  with  a  lasting  affection 
for  civilisation.  More  to  my  taste  was  the 


collection  of  her  brother,  Reynaldo  Luza, 
who  lives  in  an  adjoining  apartment: 
Chinese  jade,  pre-Colombian  Peruvian 
textiles,  and  some  magnificent  Cuzcanian 
paintings. 

6  DECEMBER 

We  had  to  get  up  at  5  a.m.  on  Friday  to 
fly  to  Quito,  Ecuador;  and  in  spite  of 
travelling  first  class  in  the  Braniff  aeroplane 

9.  Galeria  Artcs,  Quito. 


designed  by  Calder,  and  across  exciting 
volcanic  landscapes,  I  arrived  in  a  bad 
.  mood.  This  was  caused  largely  by  a  glimpse 
ot  the  formidable  programme  (No.  8) 
mapped  out  for  us  by  Braniff's  representa- 
tive in  Quito,  Carlos  King.  It  seems  un- 
gracious to  complain  of  a  programme 
which  had  been  planned  with  such  care; 
but  we  had  been  on  the  move  for  three 
weeks  sans  break,  and  now  we  were  being 
presented  with  a  programme  that  began 
the  very  instant  we  got  off  the  aeroplane, 
and  which  included  two  days  with  visits  at 
8.30  a.m.,  continuing  again  sans  break  until 
Monday  when  again  we  would  be  hurtled 
into  another  tour,  of  Cali  and  Popoyan  in 
Colombia  (these  to  be  covered  in  one  day !) 
I  decided  to  go  on  strike.  Luckily  our  guide 
in  Quito,  the  anticipated  ogre,  Carlos  King, 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  charming; 
and  understanding  guides  of  our  whole 
tour.  He  cancelled  the  morning  and  after- 
noon engagements  and  decreed  an  after- 
noon visit  to  a  bull  fight  -  my  first.  It  was  a 
brilliant  hot  day  and  the  crammed  ring  wrs 
a  millefiori  of  variegated  colour.  The  crowd 
was  as  vociferous  as  it  was  colourful.  Carlos 
translated  some  of  the  remarks.  For  exam- 
ple, when  one  matador,  Angel  Teruel, 
threw  Ins  hat  to  the  President  of  Ecuador, 
who  was  present,  the  man  in  front  of  us 
broke  off  from  swigging  wine  from  a 
leather  bottle  to  yell  'Why  do  you  give 
him  your  cap?  He's  a  bad  bull' ! 

In  the  late  afternoon  we  began  our  tour 
of  the  city.  Ecuador  stands  on  the  Equator, 
and  if  so  minded,  you  can  stand  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  and  embrace  some- 
one in  the  Southern.  The  climate  is  amaz- 
ingly variable;  it  is  a  favourite  saying  of  the 

10.  Attributed  to  Caspicara  (Manuel  Chili). 
Eve. 

Collection  of  Dr.  Camilo  Ponce  Enriques,  Quito. 


people  of  Quito  that  the  city  runs  through 
four  seasons  in  a  day,  and  while  it  had  been 
fine  for  the  bullfight,  it  was  drizzling  as  we 
set  out  on  the  city  tour,  and  this  later  turned 
to  heavy  rain.  Unlike  Rio  or  Sao  Paulo, 
Quito  has  had  a  policy  of  rigorous  preser- 
vation of  its  Colonial  heritage  of  architec- 
ture, so  it  is  a  pleasure  to  drive  around.  If 
only  great  capitals  could  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  commercially,  as  well  as 
aesthetically,  right  to  conserve :  what  tour- 
ist wants  to  stay  in  a  Babylon  of  sky- 
scrapers? 

We  were  not  able  to  enter  the  monastery 
of  San  Francisco,  as  the  janitor  had  gone 
home;  but  we  did  enter  the  church  itself  - 
a  building  alleged  to  have  been  inspired  by 
an  architectural  design  of  Bramante.  The 
building  of  the  church,  the  oldest  in  Quito, 
was  begun  in  1535  and  ended  in  1605.  The 
panelled  ceiling  is  of  inudcjar  style  (poly- 
gonal design  characteristic  of  Arabic  art). 
The  Quitenian  artist  Francisco  Benitez 
carved  the  priests  ornamenting  the  grating 
railing  and  the  benches  of  the  choir.  The 
Gothic  design  of  the  transept  vault  is  evid- 
ence of  the  Nordic  influence  of  the  Fleming 
Fray  Jodoco  Ricke.  The  two  altars  in  the 
transept  nuches  are  finely  carved  and  gilt, 
and  on  one  is  a  statue  of  St.  Francis  alleged 
to  be  by  Caspircara,  the  most  accomplished 
Quitenian  sculptor  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  an  Indian,  Manuel  Chili, 
working  wholly  in  Spanish  style. 

From  the  'atrium'  of  San  Francisco  can 
be  seen  a  group  of  cupolas  covered  with 
tiles.  They  belong  to  the  most  famous 
church  of  South  America,  the  Compania 
de  Jesus,  wliich  surpasses  in  richness  any 
church  built  by  the  Jesuits  in  Europe.  The 
facade  is  Baroque  Triumphant,  with 
Solomonic  columns,  used  here  for  the  first 
time  in  American  architecture.  The  main 
altar  inside,  a  masterpiece  of  gold,  echoes 
the  facade  with  more  Solomonic  columns, 
similar  to  those  which  Bernini  created  for 
the  canopy  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome.  A  gaggle 
of  beggars  stood  at  the  entrance  to  tins 
great  church;  the  most  noticeable  thing  in- 
side was  the  large  number  of  Quito's  dis- 
tinctive pigtailed  Indians  at  prayer  or  con- 
fession. Nowhere  else,  except  in  Ireland, 
have  I  seen  a  church  so  integral  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  people. 


7  DECEMBER 


On  Saturday  morning  we  visited  the 
Museum  of  the  Central  Bank,  winch  con- 
tains important  works  from  both  the  prc- 
Colombian  and  Colonial  periods.  We  met 


the  director  of  the  museum,  who  is  also  its 
architect,  Dr.  Hernan  Crespo  Toral,  anfl  a 
guide  called  Magdalena  who  spoke  perfect 
English.  Of  the  Colonial  works  the  finest  is 
a  statue  of  St.  Francis  by  Padre  Carlos.  Of 
the  pre-Colombian  treasures,  the  best 
known  is  a  great  golden  sun-head  dating 
from  the  period  500  bc  to  ad  500. 

We  saw  a  special  exhibition  of  Virgins  of 
Quito  -  the  lady  is  shown  standing  on  a 
crescent  moon  and  squashing  at  the  same 
time  dragons  of  varied  repulsiveness,  some 
held  on  leashes  of  gold  and  pearls.  Many  of 
the  Virgins  have  large  jewelled  earrings 
donated  by  pious  Indians.  Among  the  early 
potter)7  was  a  mask  which  Magdalena  des- 
cribed as  'the  first  face  of  America'  (3,000 
bc-i,8oo  bc);  a  pregnant  woman  (1800 
BC-500  bc)  and  a  man  with  a  green  pon- 
cho (500  bc-ad  500).  In  one  showcase  was 
a  pre-Colombian  gold  conch  shell.  Mag- 
dalena asked  if  I  knew  what  it  was  for.  I 
suggested  (having  read  Lord  of  the  Flies) 
that  it  might  be  held  in  a  meeting  wnen 
one  had  the  floor.  She  laughed  and  said  no, 
it  was  'for  the  men  to  cover  their  sex  in 
battle'.  Not  so  much  Lord  of  the  Flies  as 
Master  of  the  Shell. 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  able  to  go  to 
the  cloisters  of  San  Francisco  monastery, 
which  had  been  closed  the  day  before.  On 
the  walls  of  the  ante-chamber  are  paintings 
by  the  Quitenian  mestiso  artist  Miguel  de 
Santiago,  the  son  ot  a  Spaniard  and  an 
Indian  woman.  Then  to  another  beautiful 
cloister,  that  of  San  Agustin,  at  the  junction 
of  Chile  Street  and  Guayaquil  Street.  Here 
Miguel  de  Santiago  lived  and  worked,  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  paintings  for  the  cloister 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  saint.  The  paint- 
ings were  partly  based  on  an  album  of  en- 
gravings by  Scheltc  von  Bolswert.  Some 
have  been  much  damaged  by  revolution- 
aries. 4 

There  is  a  'terrible  legend'  about  Miguel 
de  Santiago,  which  would  make  a  good 
Borges  short  story.  'Once,  while  working 
on  a  painting  of  Christ  crucified,  the  artist 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  realism  of  the 
model's  pose.  Suddenly  he  stabbed  him. 
The  canvas  which  resulted  is  the  famous 
Christ  of  the  Agony  .  Constanza  Di  Capua,  1 
who  wrote  this  in  her  booklet  Quito, 
Colonial,  adds  demurely  'Miguel  de  Santi- 
ago was  one  of  the  first  Quitenian  artists  to\ 
have  the  term  "realist"'  linked  with  his 
name'.  In  tins  monastery  too  is  the  Sala 
Capitular  where  the  act  confirming  Ecua- 
dor's independence  was  signed  on  10 
August,  1809. 

We  now  drove  up  the  old  street  o 
Quito,  La  Ronda,  beyond  winch  is  th 
oldest  hospital  of  the  Americas,  the  Hos- 


:1 


pital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,  still  in  use  after 
four  hundred  years. 

8  DECEMBER 

Early  on  Sunday  morning  we  visited  the 
gallery  Artcs  Caspicara,  near  the  hotel-.  I 
was  not  taken  by  most  of  the  works  for  sale, 
except  for  two  excellently  painted  erotic 
ones  by  an  artist  called  Jacome,  whom  we 
were  to  meet  before  the  day  was  done.  We 
drove  on  to  the  best  art  and  antiques  gallery 
I  saw  in  the  whole  of  our  tour:  Galeria 
Artes,  6  de  Diciembre  1 1 1 8  y  Veintimilla. 
The  proprietor,  Luce  de  Peron,  is  the  ex- 
wife  of  the  Ecuadorian  artist  Guyazamin. 
She  reminded  me  a  little  of  the  American 
sculptor  (Suzanne)  Pascal  -  one  of  those 
clever,  amusing,  cosmopolitan  women 
w  ho  make  the  art  world  go  round.  The 
gallery  is  a  large-scale  operation,  with  a 
'colonial  room',  'gold  salon'  (with  some 
jewellery  designed  by  Luce  herself),  a 
'primitive  art  room',  a  'pre-Colombian 
room',  and  others. 

Luce  drove  us  in  a  Ford  estate  car, 
through  the  lush  Ecuadorian  countryside, 
to  'Las  Herrerias',  the  country  hacienda  of 
Dr.  Camilo  Ponce  Enriques,  who  was 
President  of  Ecuador  from  1956  to  i960. 
Ponce's  house,  which  stands  in  the  Los 
Chillos  valley,  is  a  fine  mansion  of  1745, 
and  its  setting  is  paradise  -  a  garden  with 
Inca  fountains,  exotic  birds  and  flowers. 
.The  ex-President  told  us  that  we  had  un- 
fortunately missed  the  event  of  the  day,  a 
wedding  between  two  Indians.  He  and  his 
family  showed  us  round  the  house,  which 
is  furnished  in  a  flamboyant  Spanish- 
colonial  style.  The  tour  included  the  private 
chapel,  which  is  hung  with  religious  exhor- 
tations in  rebus  form.  Of  all  the  things  we 
saw  at  the  hapenda,  the  finest  was  a  figure 
of  Eve  alleged  to  be  by  Caspicara.  Angel 
photographed  it  on  a  balustrade  in  the  gar- 
den against  an  out-of-focus  background  of 
tropical  trees.  When  the  tour  was  done, 
Ponce  said  to  me  in  his  slow  deliberate  Eng- 
lish 'Now  I  show  you  an  English  antique'.  It 
was  a  large  bottle  of  Scotch  whisky,  which 
we  all  drank  of  before  leaving  for  home. 

In  the  evening,  Luce  de  Peron  and  her 
Russian  husband  Ivan  held  a  party  for  us  at 
the  gallery.  Here  we  met  the  painter 
Jacome,  an  Indian  artist  whose  work  strikes 
me  as  better  than  that  of  any  of  the  artists 
illustrated  by  the  writers  on  contemporary 
art  in  this  issue.  We  took  him  back  to  his 
house  afterwards,  and  Jaime,  who  went  in- 
side to  meet  his  wife,  acquired  some  Jacome 
originals,  to  my  envy. 


9  DECEMBER 
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The  next  day,  Monday,  was  spent  in 
travel.  We  flew  to  Cali  in  Colombia  as 
arranged,  but  a  Braniff  representative  was 
waiting  to  tell  us  that  because  of  student 
riots  in  Cali,  we  were  to  fly  direct  to 
Bogota. 

10  DECEMBER 

On  Tuesday  morning  we  visited  the 
Gold  Museum  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
in  Bogota.  It  is  the  best  designed  museum 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  exhibits,  which 
include  the  gold  mask  illustrated  on  our 
cover,  are  displayed  with  great  imagina- 
tion: for  example,  a  miniature  golden  raft 
scuds  about  electronically  on  mirror-glass. 
Since  the  museum  was  founded  in  1939,  the 
Bank  of  the  Republic  has  bought  up  every 
significant  piece  of  Colombian  antique  gold 
that  it  could.  Here,  as  in  Quito,  the  banks 
are  great  patrons  of  the  arts  (there  is  per- 
haps a  lesson  here  for  England  and  North 
America);  in  another  bank  we  saw  the 
handsome  gold  mural  sculpture  designed 
by  Eduardo  Ramirez  Villamizar  in  the  late 
1950s,  though  of  the  large-scale  sculpture 
works  we  saw  in  Bogota,  the  finest  was 
that  executed  by  David  Manzur  in  a  local 
club.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  the  church 
of  San  Francisco  opposite  the  Gold  Mus- 
eum: the  interior  is  in  a  more  restrained 
and  dignified  version  of  the  Baroque  than 
the  Quitenian  churches.  We  had  dinner  in 
one  of  the  Hilton's  excellent  restaurants, 
with  guitar,  harp  and  vocal  accompaniment 
by  two  very  accomplished  Indian  musicians. 

Ruthless  tourism  by  day  and  exhaustion 
by  the  evening  meant  that  I  was  getting 
badly  behind  with  my  diary,  and  I  am 


afraid  it  becomes  rather  ragged  for  my  last 
two  days  in  Bogota. 

11  DECEMBER 

I  remember  our  Wednesday  morning  visit 
to  the  National  Museum,  in  a  converted 
prison,  where  we  were  shown  round  the 
paintings  by  the  director,  Mrs.  Ema  Araujo, 
and  a  visit  to  the  Archaeological  Museum, 
where  we  were  received  by  the  director, 
Elvira  Lleras  Restrepo.  This  museum, 
which  is  also  under  the  auspices  of  a  bank, 
the  Banco  Popular,  is  housed  in  the  delight- 
ful galleried  and  colonnaded  casa  of  the 
Marques  de  San  Jorge.  We  also  took  time 
off  to  do  some  shopping  in  Bogota.  I 
bought  a  pottery  figure  of  a  woman  from 
the  Tumaco  culture  of  Colombia  at  San 
Diego  Precolombinos,  Cra.7,  No. 26-74, 
the  largest  antiquities  gallery  in  Bogota. 

I  flew  back  to  New  York  on  Friday,  1 3 
December. 

Looking  back  on  the  tour,  what  strikes  me 
is  how  little  any  of  what  we  saw  is  known 
to  Europeans  or  even  to  North  Americans. 
In  a  sense,  all  the  cities  we  visited  are  'Lost 
Cities',  not  just  Machu  Piccbu.  China, 
from  which  I  had  just  come,  is  far  more 
difficult  of  access,  yet  there  is  a  long  tradi- 
tion in  Europe  of  familiarity  with,  and  ad- 
miration of,  Chinese  art.  There  are  signs 
that  the  South  American  continent,  in 
many  ways  still  so  atavistic  and  feudal,  is 
being  opened  up:  the  British  Museum  ex- 
hibition of  Colombian  gold  from  the  Gold 
Museum,  Bogota,  is  encouraging.  For 
Europeans  and  North  Americans  alike, 
there  is  a  cultural  revelation  in  prospect. 

1 1 .  Figure  of  a  woman.  Tumaco  culture  of 
Colombia  (with  certificate  of  authentification 
from  San  Diego  Precolombinos,  Bogota). 


Jose  Gomez  Sicre,  Director  of  the  Visual  Arts  Section,  Organization  of  American  States,  shows 
in  this  article  that  the  legendary  El  Dorado  was  not  a  myth,  but  is  a  continuing  reality:  in 
Bogota  one  can  see  the  extraordinary  holding  of  Pre-Colombian  goldwork  in  the  Gold 
Museum;  the  gold  altars  of  the  San  Francisco  Church,  completed  about  1620;  and  the  living 
tradition  of  gold  work  in  the  sculpture  made  by  Eduardo  Ramirez  Villamizar  in  1959  for  the 
Bogota  Bank. 


THE  TRUE  ELDORADO: 
COLOMBIAN  GOLD 


Jose  Gomez  Sicre 


Left. 

4.  Gold  pin  of  the 
Calima  culture. 
The  head  bears 
marked  resemblance 
to  stone  sculpture  of 
San  Agustin. 
Gold  Museum,  Bogota. 


A  ccording  to  the  historians  of  the  period  when 

/%  the  Spanish  Conquistadors  finally  arrived  at  the 
%  place  where  Bogota  stands  today,  they  were 
overcome  by  amazement*  jewellery  and  decoration 
made  of  gold  swung  in  the  wind  as  they  hung  outside 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  A  legend  became  a  reality. 
El  Dorado  became  a  fact.  As  in  other  lands,  greed  led 
to  extreme  cruelty  and  barbarism.  Gold  was  more  than 
a  motive  for  murder  and  plunder.  After  the  crimes 
came  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces 
of  gold  jewellery  and  other  artefacts,  which,  when 
melted  down,  were  made  into  gold  ingots  to  be  more 
easily  transported  back  to  Spain. 

Of  the  South  American  countries,  Colombia  has 
been  one  of  the  richest  in  gold.  Throughout  its  various 
civilisations  it  has  used  gold  to  express  a  variety  of 
things,  and  gold  has  been  a  malleable  tool  for  this 
country.  This  was  not  a  new  cultural  development. 
From  time  immemorial,  men  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  have  also  used  gold  to  express  their  ideas.  From 
Mesopotamia,  throughout  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  Aegean 
Sea,  gold  proved  its  supremacy  and  lasting  value. 

While  the  alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  pur- 
suing the  will  o'  the  wisp  of  making  gold  from  base 
metal,  the  Conquistadors  were  discovering  an  abund- 
ance of  it  ready  for  the  taking,  hanging  on  the  houses 
of  an  unknown  land  in  America.  There  was  now  no 
need  to  hide  oneself  away  in  experimental  laboratories, 
trying  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  Inquisition,  in  order 
to  pursue  the  impossible.  America,  with  all  its  dangers, 
offered  this  valuable  metal  with  a  prodigality  almost 
undreamed  of. 

As  can  be  imagined,  the  various  civilisations  in 
Colombia,  before  and  after  the  Conquest,  took  advant- 
age of  the  nearest  veins  of  gold.  They  melted  the  gold 
and  beat  it  into  sheets  creating  forms  that  had  already 
appeared  in  other  materials,  especially  stone  and  pot- 
tery. Gold,  therefore,  became  a  special  medium  for 
artistic  expression,  for  shaping  and  moulding  repre- 
sentations of  nature  and  mythical  Gods. 


In  the  countries  where  it  was  plentiful,  gold  also 
served  to  create  artistic  centres.  In  Peru,  Yucatan, 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  gold  and  silver  craftsmen 
began  to  appear  and  diverse  styles  developed.  The 
Conquistadors  and  the  first  colonists  arrived,  attracted 
mainly  by  the  gold.  They  searched  for  it,  exchanged 
their  own  belongings  for  it,  or  simply  stole  from  its 
rightful  owners;  the  jewels  which  were  worked  with  a 
delicacy  and  skill  which  any  craftsmen  of  the  Old 
World  would  have  been  proud  of,  were  considered 
heathenish  or,  quite  simply  cast  on  one  side  as  metal 
objects.  Many  works  by  South  American  craftsmen 
must  have  fallen  into  the  melting-pots  of  the  gold 
collectors  for  the  Crown. 

Although  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
chronologically  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in  the 
pre-Hispanic  world,  the  first  traces  of  it  in  indigenous 
civilisations  of  Colombia  date  back  to  the  fourth 
century  ad.  This  corroborates  the  belief  that  the  area 
belonging  to  the  Muisca  civilisation  was  also  the  centre 
and  Seat  of  the  Cliibcha  civilisation. 

These  mineral  deposits  were  always  to  be  found 
around  the  Western  part  of  the  country,  in  the  Andes, 
where  plentiful  quantities  of  metals  could  be  found  in 
the  sub-soil.  As  these  areas  were  explored,  new  civilisa- 
tions, later  to  be  unearthed  by  archaeologists,  emerged 
and  developed.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  the  Southern 
region  ornaments  became  simpler,  less  decorated  and 
more  classical  in  design,  while  in  the  north  they  are 
more  elaborate,  more  intricately  worked. 

The  various  migrations  cither  northwards  or  south- 
wards probably  helped  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
techniques  on  sculpture.  There  is  no  possible  doubt  that 
the  Peruvian  culture  had  an  enormous  and  diverse  in- 
fluence over  that  of  Colombia,  and  the  former,  in  its 
turn,  was  influenced,  through  personal  contact,  by  one 
of  the  more  remote  Asian  civilisations  -  according  to 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion,  this  was  China.  Many 
Asiatic  styles  which  are  evident  in  Chavin  (the  oldest 
pre-Inca  centre  of  civilisation  in  Peru)  have  been  passed 
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on  to  Colombia.  The  technique  of  beating  the  metal 
into  sheets,  the  flowing  of  wax,  the  simple  art  of  melt- 
ing the  metal  over  a  direct  flame,  are  probably  an 
Asiatic  heritage  which  had  been  practised  for  centuries. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Colombians  made  use  of  copper 
alloy  for  valid  reasons.  It  was  a  more  solid  metal,  and, 
when  mixed  with  the  gold,  strengthened  it :  this  mix- 
ture was  known  as  tumbaga  and  could  be  melted  at  a 
lower  temperature  which  was  easier  to  achieve.  Cop- 
per gave  a  deeper  tone  of  yellow  to  the  gold  and  made 
it  look  more  like  gold.  As  an  alternative  the  early  Col- 
ombians also  mixed  silver  with  the  gold,  which  made 
the  gold  whiter-looking,  toning  down  the  yellow. 

Gold,  apart  from  being  used  for  the  making  ofjewel- 
lery  and  to  embellish  the  witch-doctors  and  dignitaries, 
was  used  for  barter  between  the  native  tribes  who  ac- 
corded it  the  same  strange  devotion  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  was  considered  then,  as  today,  a  sign  of 
economic  power,  of  social  or  religious  standing,  and 
an  attractive  material  with  which  to  create  beautiful 
shapes.  In  pre-Conquistador  days  in  America,  these 
decorative  works  of  art  circulated  much  more  freely 
than  one  imagines.  The  Peruvians  or  Colombians 
could  travel  to  the  Mayan  territories  in  Yucatan  or  to 
Central  America  and  even  right  up  to  Mexico,  or  vice- 
versa.  The  Mexican  craftsmen  who  created  the  jewel- 
lery of  Monte  Alban,  must  have  been  known  to  the 
Peruvians  and  Colombians,  above  all  for  their  marvel- 
lous technique.  They  must  have  inherited  a  common 
training,  other  than  American,  but  the  only  proof  we 
have  of  this  is  a  morphological  analysis. 

In  general,  the  names  of  the  various  prc-Hispanic 
cultures  arc  primarily  associated  with  the  areas  where 
they  originated,  and  the  different  languages  of  these 
regions.  Vestiges  of  these  cultures  have  been  unearthed 
by  the  archaeologist,  sometimes  by  accident.  In  Colom- 
bia, for  example,  we  come  upon  the  word  Calima,  the 
name  of  a  river,  and,  because  of  the  implications  of  this 
name,  a  huge  archaeological  centre.  The  principal 
characteristic  of  this  zone  is  the  variety  in  size  of  the 
jewels,  which,  without  differing  in  quality,  retain  the 
same  creative  skill,  from  the  huge  breast-plates  and 
nose-rings  to  minute  pins.  One  of  the  most  extensive 
cultures  was  the  Muisca  one,  whose  social  organisation 
was  advanced  and  extended  over  a  vast  territory  which 
was  named  after  it.  The  Muiscas  used  a  technique 
whereby,  with  a  very  hard  stone  mould,  they  would 
beat  the  gold  alloy  which  had  first  been  reduced  in 
strength  to  become  pliable  enough  to  allow  them  to 
print  their  designs  on  it:  an  'intaglio'  technique.  The 
most  characteristic  Muisca  jewel  was  the  tunjo,  a  small 
triangular  gold  plate,  with  slender,  thread-like  edges 
which  look  like  the  veins  of  the  human  body.  The 
group  of  tribes  known  as  the  Chibchas  had  an  influence 
on  the  Muiscas  and  also  spoke  the  same  language.  As  a 
result  of  this  the  craftsmanship  was  very  similar. 

The  Taironas  were  in  the  north  and  their  style  was 
distinctly  Baroque,  in  spite  of  certain  Muisca  influences, 


which  could  sometimes  be  seen  on  the  edges  of  their 
works.  The  decorations  on  their  head-gear  are  fantastic- 
ally unrestrained  and  run  the  risk  of  burying  the  human 
under  the  brutal  weight  of  ornament! 

The  Sinu  river  also  gives  its  name  to  a  culture  which 
had  much  in  common  with  the  Taironas.  They  can  both 
be  identified  by  the  heavy  decorations  for  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body.  The  Sinu,  nevertheless,  differ  in  one 
type  of  object:  their  ear-rings,  shaped  like  fans  and 
worked  in  delicate  filigree. 

The  Quimbaya  tribe,  who  were  remarkable  crafts- 
men, gave  their  name  to  the  culture  in  the  whole  of  the 
north-western  area  of  the  country.  They  were  not  only 
extraordinary  craftsmen  in  pottery  and  ceramics,  but 
were  probably  the  finest  gold  and  silver  craftsmen  of 
all  the  Colombian  cultures,  because  of  the  finish, 
originality  and  simplicity  of  design,  and  the  extent  of 
their  work.  The  poporos  quimbayas,  or  vessels  used  lor 
carrying  liquids  are  unequalled  by  any  gold  workers 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  at  any  period  of  time.  The 
concept  of  the  human  form,  by  its  simple  realism,  coin- 
cides with  the  Greek  pre-Classical  period. 

The  Tolimas  were,  like  other  civilisations,  named 
after  the  principal  river  of  the  area  which  today  is  a 
geographical  Department  of  the  country,  also  under 
this  name.  Their  simplicity  of  design  and  technique  of 
flattening  the  jewels,  and  then  decorating  them  in  re- 
lief and  with  perforations,  is  typical  of  the  prc-Hispanic 
craftsmanship  in  Colombia. 

The  country  has  never  had  much  in  the  way  of  silver. 
Some  of  it  appears  to  be  mixed  with  an  excessive 
amount  of  gold.  Copper  predominates  as  a  secondary 
metal,  and  it  is  this  which  determines  the  different 
grades  of  gold,  cither  more  or  less  pure,  and  therefore 
the  quality  of  the  jewellery  itself. 

With  the  jewels  and  works  of  art  belonging  to  these 
different  cultures  as  well  as  works  from  areas  less  rich 
in  craftsmanship,  the  Gold  Museum  of  Bogota  was 
created.  Tins  museum  is  unique,  not  only  because  the 
works  in  which  it  specialises  are  exclusive,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  detailed  way  in  which  these  are  exhibited. 
It  was  founded  in  1939  by  the  Colombian  Republic 
Bank.  On  two  occasions,  in  1950  and  1973,  the 
Museum  changed  its  premises  and  today  it  occupies  a 
beautiful  modern  building  where,  in  an  austere  at- 
mosphere in  keeping  with  a  modern  museum,  it  can 
display  its  principal  works  of  art,  chosen  out  of  the 
fifteen  thousand  gold  objects  w  hich  make  up  its  total 
collection.  Here  can  be  seen  the  earliest  period  in  the 
history  of  one  of  the  American  countries,  when  gold 
was  first  used  as  an  artistic  expression,  to  mould  and 
sculpt  works  of  art. 

Gold  did  not  lose  its  interest  for  the  Colombian 
craftsmen  as  a  means  ol  expression  during  the  colonisa- 
tion or  with  Independence.  It  held  its  place  in  the 
history  of  Colombia,  fulfilling  its  purpose  throughout 
different  stages  ot  the  country's  development,  especial- 
ly in  sculpture.  By  pure  coincidence  or  perhaps  because 
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of  a  sense  of  centralisation  which  belongs  to  a  capital 
city,  these  different  stages  of  civilisations  and  cultures 
can  be  seen  today,  all  together,  in  Bogota. 

A  few  steps  away  from  the  Gold  Museum,  with  only 
the  Santander  Park  dividing  it,  is  the  magnificent  San 
Francisco  Church,  one  of  the  architectural  treasures  of 
the  colonial  era.  It  was  completed  around  1620,  and 
today  stands  as  a  curious  bastion  of  the  Classical  spirit 
against  the  Baroque,  at  least  in  its  exterior,  which  has 
the  austerity  and  simplicity  which  have  been  among 
the  predominant  features  of  Colombian  architecture 
throughout  the  asres.  This  church  has  a  wide  nave  and 
a  double  pulpit  which  is  covered  by  a  small  roof  work- 
ed in  a  Moorish  design.  Gold  is  magnificently  displayed 
in  its  altars,  especially  on  the  main  altar. 

The  eyes  of  the  faithful  are  blinded  by  the  great 
South  American  Baroque  altar-pieces,  masses  of  bub- 
bling gold.  This  can  be  appreciated  in  the  churches  of 
The  Company  (Quito),  The  Chapel  of  the  Rosary 
(Puebla),  San  Francisco  (Bahia)  and  many  other  master- 
pieces of  the  Baroque  style.  This  humble  Church  of 
San  Francisco  in  Bogota,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its 
main  altar  rather  boxed  in,  enclosed  by  two  parallel 
walls  which  give  an  impression  of  depth.  Each  wall  is 
covered  by  panels  worked  in  relief,  divided  by  columns 
forming  two  rows.  The  upper  row  has  a  Classical  over- 
tone, but  with  a  Baroque  influence,  and  the  lower  row 
depicts  different  scenes  in  the  Baroque  style;  they  are 
reminiscent  of  certain  German  and  Flemish  works  of 
the  period  which  were  reliefs  worked  in  the  same  style 
and  with  an  identical  gold  coating. 

This  altar,  which  is  regarded  as  unique  throughout 
the  lands  that  were  colonised  by  Spain,  was  apparently 
the  work  of  an  Asturian  architect  and  sculptor  called 
Ignacio  Garcia  de  Aschucha,  who  was  finally  able  to 
see  his  work  in  1622.  The  decoration  and  polychrome 
work  on  the  altar  were  exempted  by  a  Castilian, 
Lorenzo  Hernandez  de  la  Camara.  In  this  work,  gold, 
as  a  permanent  expression  of  sculptural  art  in  Colombia, 
reached  its  highest  peak,  comparable  to  the  ancient, 
gold-covered  houses  of  the  Chibchas,  that  met  the  eyes 
of  the  Conquistadors  when  they  arrived  in  the  valley 
of  Bogota. 

There  are  other  altars  in  San  Francisco,  mainly  in  the 
Sacristy,  where  gold  follows  the  trend  of  the  period, 
making  a  play  of  shadow  and  light  with  the  columns, 
the  angles,  the  interlaced  branches  and  fruits,  which 
were  always  present  on  Baroque  altars  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  especially  in  Latin  America. 
Nevertheless,  none  of  the  San  Francisco  altars  offers  us 
a  golden  vision;  instead  diey  appear  serene  and  solemn. 
The  box-like  structure  with  its  perpendicular  walls, 
enclosing  the  central  altar,  gives  a  sense  of  stability,  in 
spite  of  the  Baroque  style  on  some  of  its  panels.  There 
are  parts  which  have  a  plain  gold  background,  which 
serve  as  a  counterbalance  for  the  writhing  figures  on 
them.  The  altar  in  the  centre  of  this  work,  enclosed  on 
either  side  by  the  magnificent  side-panels,  acquires 


depth  and  calm,  and  stands  out  prominently  at  the  head 
of  the  main  nave  of  the  temple.  The  force  which  gold 
can  acquire  as  an  expression  of  sculptural  art  can  thus 
be  appreciated  by  the  simple  spectator.  During  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  painters  accepted,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world  before  them,  the  importance  of 
gold,  either  as  a  background  depicting  celestial  scenes, 
or  in  halos,  crowns  and  diadems,  to  emphasise  saintli- 
ness.  Before  tins,  the  cult  of  gold  had  been  restricted  to 
jewellery  and  sumptuous  works  of  art.  Gold  did  not 
disappear  from  the  ancient  pre-Hispanic  ore-veins  and 
even  today  the  country  mines  and  exports  gold.  In 
1973  over  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  ounces 
were  melted  down,  while  in  1974  the  ingots  weighed 
more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  ounces. 

Throughout  Colombia's  cultural  history,  the  artists' 
latent  interest  in  this  precious  metal  as  a  substance  or 
material  for  moulding  shapes  has  recurred.  David 
Manzur  has  used  it  for  his  abstract  works  as  well  as  for 
pigmentation  or  colouring.  Many  of  his  pupils  have 
continued  to  use  it,  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  apply- 
ing gold  laminates  or  sheets  on  to  their  paintings.  In 
!959.  the  painter  and  sculptor  Eduardo  Ramirez  Vil- 
lamizar,  who  is  considered  one  of  Colombia's  greatest 
artists,  undertook  what  was,  until  then,  the  most  am- 
bitious work  conceived  by  any  .South  American  artist 
and  was  carried  out  in  sheets  of  laminated  gold.  This  is 
the  enormous  mural  in  the  Bogota  Bank,  only  a  few 
squares  away  from  the  Church  of  San  Francisco  and 
therefore  also  near  the  Gold  Museum:  another  part  of 
the  gold  centre  which  has  grown  up  within  the  capital. 
This  work  measures  approximately  twenty  metres  in 
length  by  some  twelve  metres  in  height.  It  is  on  the 
wall  which  faces  the  street  and  its  length  can  be  seen 
from  the  ground  floor.  Its  height  stretches  up  to  the 
second  floor.  It  has  a  special  light  effect  which  gives  it  a 
mysterious  character,  toning  down  the  brilliancy  of  the 
cighteen-carat  gold.  A  wooden  structure  in  relief  work 
supports  the  weight  of  the  pure  gold  laminate,  the  only 
solid  material  which  coats  it,  and  gives  it  a  uniform 
monochrome  colour.  The  relict  work  consists  of  as- 
cending superimposed  curves,  which  arc  interlaced  and 
continuous.  The  whole  work  suggests  horizontal  waves 
which  flow  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  of  the  mural. 
As  in  all  Ramirez'  work  (his  latest  sculpture  can  be 
found  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Kennedy  Centre,  in  Wash- 
ington) austerity  and  lack  of  ornamentation  are  the 
main  characteristics.  A  lack  of  symmetry  is  the  basis  of 
his  work  and  a  sense  of  rhythm  is  his  permanent  aspira- 
tion. It  is  unfortunate  that  in  modern  artistic  circles  this 
mural  has  received  such  little  recognition,  when  one 
thinks  that  it  was  created  by  such  an  important  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  who  has  been  able  to  maintain,  at  least 
with  one  great  work,  the  ever-present  tradition  of  his 
country,  of  the  use  of  gold  in  sculpture. 


5.  A  gold  leaf  mural 

made  in  1959 

by  Eduardo  Ramirez 

Villamizar 

for  the  Banco  de  Bogota. 
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The  full-blooded  Cuzco  school  of  painting  which  developed  during  the  Spanish  domination 
of  Peru  -  no  pallid  imitation  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  models  -  is  a  daunting  subject  for 
the  art  historian.  Dr.  Francisco  Stastny,  Director  of  the  Museo  de  Arte  y  de  Historia, 
Universidad  Nacional  Mayor  de  San  Marco,  Lima,  says  here  that  it  is  as  if  'all  published 
records  of  European  paintings  should  disappear  by  some  accident  and  that  the  contents  of  the 
large  museums  should  be  mixed  up,  putting  the  masterpieces  side  by  side  with  the  fourth-rate 
copies  in  one  big  confusion'.  In  this  article  Dr.  Stastny  suggests  a  preliminary  winnowing  of 
the  masterworks  from  the  indifferent  paintings. 


THE  CUZCO 
SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING 

A  Gothic  Revival 


Francisco  Stastny 

Throughout  the  vast  territories  of  the  Latin 
American  continent  thousands  of  churches 
were  built  from  the  sixteenth  century  onwards. 
In  every  major  cultural  centre  grew  a  school  of  paint- 
ing whose  first  concern  was  to  decorate  the  naves  and 
chapels  of  those  numerous  buildings.  Mexico,  Guate- 
mala, Bogota,  Quito,  Lima,  Cuzco,  Potosi,  all  witnes- 
sed during  the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion  an 
intensive  artistic  activity.1  Cuzco  stands  out  among  its 
rival  cities  not  only  because  of  the  enormous  output  of 
its  painters'  workshops,  but  also  because  of  the  frank- 
ness of  its  provincial  style.  Cuzco  paintings  are  no  half- 
hearted copies  of  Renaissance  and  Baroque  models 
which  could  be  taken  for  minor  European  works.  In  its 
best  moments  Cuzco  develops  a  naive  style  of  its  own 
that  can  achieve  extreme  refinement.  It  may  not  be  too 
far-fetched  to  compare  some  of  its  best  production  to 
the  delicacy,  sentimentality  and  artificial  remoteness  of 
the  late  International  Gothic  style.  This  achievement  of 
the  Cuzco  painters  was  not  easily  obtained.  It  took  them 
nearly  two  hundred  years  of  trial  and  error  before  it  was 
created.  And  a  variety  of  heterogeneous  artistic  compo- 
nents of  European  origin  merged  in  the  final  product. 

The  Sixtecntli  Century 

The  first  painter  mentioned  in  the  published  documents 
about  Cuzco  is  a  certain  Juan  Inigo  de  Loyola,  who  in 
1 545  was  called  upon  to  decorate  the  early  building  of  the 
Cathedral.2  Neither  his  work  nor  that  of  any  of  the 
painters  working  in  these  early  years  of  unrest  and  in- 
ternal struggle  among  the  Conquistadors  has  survived. 
Only  from  1570  onwards,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Vice- 
roy Toledo  (1569-15 80),  were  the  peaceful  conditions 
created  that  allowed  the  flowering  of  artistic  work. 
Very  few  paintings  of  this  period  have  been  identified. 
They  show  clearly  a  retarded  Hispanic  flavour  and  are 
probably  the  work  of  provincial  Andalusian  artists  or 
of  amateur  painters. 


The  decisive  factor  in  the  origins  of  Colonial  paint- 
ing in  Peru  came  a  few  years  later  from  late  Italian 
Mannerism  and  Counter-Mannerism.  It  is  only  logical 
that  during  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  New 
World  was  being  colonised,  Italy  should  be  present,  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  Western  world,  as  a  predominant  in- 
fluence. The  strange  thing  is  that  Peru  was  the  only 
country  in  the  whole  of  the  Latin  American  continent 
that  was  visited  by  a  stream  of  Italian  artists.  It  has  now 
been  proved  that  this  movement  was  part  of  an  organ- 
ised policy  of  the  Jesuit  Order  as  part  of  its  missionary 
efforts.  The  first  Italian  artist  to  arrive  in  Lima  in  1575 
was  himself  a  Jesuit  brother.  He  was  called  Bernardo 
Bitti  (1548-1610)  and  was  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
seven  when  he  travelled  to  Peru.  In  Rome  and  in  Spain 
he  must  have  met  and  been  under  the  intellectual  in- 
fluence of  P.  Giuseppe  Valeriano,  the  early  decorator  of 
11  Gesu.  Many  of  Bitti's  paintings  have  been  recently 
rescued  from  oblivion.3  His  style  shows  no  direct  in- 
fluence from  Valeriano,  but  rather  can  be  defined  as  a 
personal  blend  of  a  tame  provincial  Counter-Mannerism 
under  Urbino  influence  with  a  clear  Flemish  under- 
current derived  from  Hendrick  van  den  Broeck.  Bitti 
was  in  Cuzco  twice,  in  1583-85  and  again  in  1596-98. 
Both  times,  he  produced  many  pictures,  decorating 
much  of  the  Jesuit  church.  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin 
(No.  1)  is  an  excellent  example  of  his  work,  which  had 
a  decisive  influence  on  the  future  development  of  the 
School  of  Cuzco.  The  particular  mood  of  his  art  in  its 
combination  of  an  elegant,  restrained  and  provincial 
mannerism,  with  its  idealistic  religious  feeling  express- 
ed in  unreal  images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  of  the 
beautiful  angels,  made  a  permanent  impact  on  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  painters  of  Cuzco,  who  for  generations 
kept  alive  the  ideal  of  beauty  and  of  piety  that  was  for 

Anonymous. 

The  Archangel  Esriel  with  a  gun.  Eighteenth  century. 
Ex-Collection  M.  Mujica,  Lima. 
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the  first  time  revealed  to  them  in  the  canvases  of  Bitti. 
Martin  S.  Soria,  who  discovered  the  work  of  Bitti  in 
"1955,  wrote  that  in  his  work  can  be  found  so  much 
'purity,  calm,  peace  and  joy,  that  he  could  be  called  a 
Fra  Angelico  of  the  Cittquecento'.4  .  . 

Some  thirteen  years  after  the  arrival  of  Bitti,  a  second 
Italian  painter  called  Mateo  Perez  de  Alesio  (Matteo  da 
Lecce,  for  Italian  writers,  ?I547-?i6o6),  travelled  to 
Lima.  Bitti  was  an  extremely  introverted  artist  who 
left  no  pupils  and  painted  in  a  provincial  style;  Alesio 
was  the  complete  opposite.  Highly  popular,  he  had  a 
busy  team  of  assistants  around  him  and  he  brought 
with  him  the  most  up-to-date  style  of  Counter-Man- 
nerist religious  painting  that  was  being  created  in  Rome 
in  those  years.  He  was  a  successful  young  artist  in  Rome 
in  the  early  seventies,  but  later  had  an  adventurous  life 
that  took  him  to  Malta  and  back  again  to  Rome,  where 
he  met  members  of  the  Jesuit  Order  -  Father  Valcriano 
and  especially  Valeriano's  collaborator  in  II  Gesu, 
Scipione  Pulzonc  -  who  had  a  decisive  influence  on 
him.  Soon  the  artist  was  convinced  of  the  opportuni- 
ties he  might  find  in  the  New  World  and  he  prepared 
for  the  long  journey.  If  Bitti  created  a  brilliant  oeuvre 
that  fascinated  the  Colonial  world,  it  was  Alesio  who 
provided  the  means  and  the  language  for  the  formation 
of  a  local  school  of  painting.  His  compositions  taken 
directly  from  Pulzone's  pietistic  Counter-Mannerism 
and  relying  heavily  on  simplified  Raphaclesquc  ideas, 
not  only  provided  models  that  could  be  readily  repeated 
by  Peruvian  painters,  but  also  had  a  positive  influence 
on  Bitti  himself.  All  trace  of  Alesio's  work  had  been 
lost  in  Peru  until  recently  when  a  Virgin  and  Child 
(No.  2)  of  his  was  identified  in  a  private  collection.5 


The  stream  of  Italian  artists  continued  to  flow  to- 
wards Lima  in  the  last  decades  of  the  century.  Many 
Italian  names  are  included  in  the  documents.  Signed 
works  arc  known  by  at  least  one  of  them,  Angelino 
Medoro  (1565  to  after  163 1).  Medoro  was  a  much  less 
interesting  artist  than  the  earlier  two.  He  himself  seems 
never  to  have  been  in  Cuzco,  but  at  least  two  of  his 
pupils,  Luis  de  Riaiio  and  Pedro  Loayza,  were  active  in 
the  Imperial  town  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  early  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century  are 
among  the  most  significant  stages  in  the  evolution  of 
Peruvian  painting.  The  stylistic  difference  between  the 
Italian  masters  and  their  local  pupils  is  so  radical  that  it 
is  impossible  to  explain  it  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
individual  cases.  Only  a  broader  explanation  which 
takes  into  account  the  differences  in  mentality  and  of 
Weltanschauung  between  the  New  Colonial  World  and 
Europe  will  make  it  understandable.  Not  only  was  the 
European  culture  transmitted  on  a  selective  basis  ac- 
cording to  the  conveniences  of  the  colonial  system,  but 
local  realities  were  determining  factors  in  the  creation 
of  a  different  cultural  range.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  de- 
fine these  differences.  But  the  patent  inability  of  the 
American  pupils  to  grasp  the  technique  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  European  style,  is  a  palpable  proof  of  the  lack 
of  a  common  ground  in  the  intellectual,  religious  and 
philosophical  frame.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  cer- 
tain stages  of  a  stylistic  development  can  be  copied  and 
recreated  in  a  different  setting  without  an  understand- 
ing of  the  previous  stages.  How  could  a  Mannerist  -  or 
for  that  matter  a  Counter-Mannerist  -  art  develop  pro- 
perly in  America,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Renaissance?  And  who  can  imagine  the  flowering  of  a 
Renaissance  art  without  the  proper  Humanist  and 


1.  Bernardo  Bitti 
Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  detail. 
Church  of  San  Pedro, 
Lima. 


2.  Mateo  Perez  de 

Alesio. 

Virgin  and  Child. 

Private  Collection, 

Lima. 


scientific  background?0  That  the  artists  in  Cuzco  did 
not  (or  could  not)  imitate  in  a  shallow  way  the  Euro- 
pean models,  but  were  faithful  to  their  own  reality,  is 
all  in  their  favour.  Painters  such  as  Gregorio  Camarra, 
in  Cuzco,  or  Pedro  Bcdon,  in  Quito,  arc  dramatic  ex- 
amples of  this  situation.  The  latter  is  a  most  eloquent 
case  of  this  disparity.  He  was  a  highly  intellectual, 
Dominican  university  graduate,  but  he  painted  in  a 
naive,  primitive  style.7 

Two  great  Inca  artists 

Around  the  fourth  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
crucial  change  took  place  in  the  painting  of  Cuzco.  The 
teaching  of  the  Italian  artists  and  of  their  pupils  had 
come  to  a  dead  end.  There  was  no  possibility  of  further 
embroidering  on  their  ideas.  They  were  soon  displaced 
by  the  mass  importation  of  Flemish  prints.  The  use  of 
prints  for  religious  and  artistic  purposes  was  a  common 
practice  from  the  Ciuquecento  onwards.  Distant  places 
relied  on  them  even  more  heavily  than  the  main 
centres  in  Europe.  Not  only  did  the  artists  themselves 
bring  with  them  portfolios  full  of  engravings;  it  was 
an  official  policy  of  the  Spanish  Crown  since  the  days 
of  Phillip  ii,  to  send  thousands  of  religious  illustrated 
books,  mostly  supplied  by  the  famous  printer  Christophe 
Plantin  from  Antwerp.  In  Antwerp  a  prolific  school 
of  engraving  developed  in  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  whose  sterile  romanisrn  was  soon  replaced 
by  the  vigorous  engravers  of  Rubens'  circle.  All  these 
prints  were  eagerly  used  as  models  for  many  paintings 
in  Cuzco  such  as  the  Saint  Martin  designed  by  Martin 
de  Vos  and  engraved,  in  1585,  by  Anthonie  Wierix 
(Nos.  3  and  4). 8 


Sometimes  the  prints  were  copied  literally,  at  other       5-  Diego  Quispe  Tito. 

1  1    1  r  1  Return  from  Egypt,  1681. 

times  the  compositions  were  re-worked.  One  01  the  ,  •    ,  • 

r  Mw.eo  Nacwnal  de  Historta,  L11 

most  important  artists  of  the  Cuzco  school  was  a  paint- 
er of  Indian  blood  called  Diego  Quispe  Tito  (161 1  to 
after  168 1),  who  understood  the  charm  of  the  most 
important  contribution  to  European  art  made  by  the 
Flemish  artists:  the  landscape  painting  as  developed  by 
Hans  Bol,  Joos  de  Momper  and  the  brothers  Bril, 
Quispe  Tito's  feeling  for  landscape  was  so  strong  that 


3.  Anonymous. 
Saint  Martin  of  Tours. 
Early  eighteenth  century. 
Cuzco  Museum. 

4.  Martin  de  Vos. 
Saint  Martin  of  Tours. 


(Engraving  by  A.  Wierix,  1585). 
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6.  Peter  Paul 
Rubens. 

Return  from  Egypt. 
(Engraving  by 
Lucas  Vosterman, 
1620). 

Right. 

8.  Anonymous. 
Virgin  and  child. 
Eighteenth  century. 
Collection  P.  de  Osma, 
Lima. 


sometimes  he  would  sacrifice  all  other  considerations  in 
a  religious  subject  in  order  to  present  an  ideal  scenery  of 
woods,  lakes  and  birds.  This  is  exactly  what  he  did  with 
the  well  known  print  of  L.  Vosterman  after  Rubens 
(No.  6),  where  he  sacrificed  the  deep  psychological  in- 
sight of  Rubens  and  the  dramatic  Christian  message  by 
reducing  the  figures  and  placing  them  in  a  wide  land- 
scape (No.  5).  Throughout  the  long  years  of  his  acti- 


7.  Basilio 
Santa  Cruz. 
Betrothal  of  the  Virgin, 
detail. 

Private  Collection, 
Caracas. 


vity,  Quispe's  work  was  widely  recognised  in  Cuzco. 
His  love  for  landscapes  and  fictitious  sceneries  (because 
Flemish  woods  are  a  fictitious  fantasy  in  the  highlands 
of  the  Andes),  places  him  as  a  pioneer  in  relation  to  the 
future  development  of  Cuzco  painting. 

It  is  striking  that  the  second  most  distinguished  artist 
of  the  seventeenth  century  was  also  a  painter  of  Indian 
blood.  Basilio  Santa  Cruz  Pumacallao  (active  1661- 
1700),  the  painter  of  the  bishop  Manuel  Mollinedo,  a 
Spanish  Maecenas  who  brought  to  Cuzco  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Baroque  paintings.  Santa  Cruz  shared  his 
patron's  enthusiasm  for  the  grandeur  of  Baroque  art. 
Many  of  his  paintings  follow  ambitious  compositions 
of  Rubens  in  large  scale  canvases,  such  as  the  Betrothal  of 
the  Virgiti  (No.  7)  or  like  his  compositions  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Cuzco.  These  works  are  executed  with  such 
conviction,  with  such  a  lively  use  of  colour  and  with 
such  subtle  atmospheric  feeling  for  the  light  that  en- 
velops the  figures  and  vibrates  in  the  open-air  back- 
grounds, that  the  occasional  anatomical  distortions  that 
show  in  some  of  his  pictures  do  not  detract  from  their 
high  quality.  Rather  they  stress  once  more  the  non- 
realistic  nature  of  this  art.  Santa  Cruz  is  the  greatest 
painter  of  colonial  Peru  in  the  authentic  malerisch 
meaning  of  the  word. 

The  success  of  artists  such  as  Santa  Cruz  brought  so 
much  fame  to  Cuzco  that  a  new  demand  was  created. 
In  the  next  forty  years  Cuzco  produced  a  huge  amount 
of  pictures.  Dozens  of  workshops  were  established.  By 
1750  some  establishments,  like  the  ones  directed  by 
Basilio  Pacheco  or  Marco  Zapata,  were  well  organised 
production  centres.  The  signatures  of  such  masters  on 
the  paintings  are  more  significant  as  trade  marks  than 
as  individual  markings.9 
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The  Anonymous  Style 

This  intensive  production  created  the  conditions  for  a 
new  and  decisive  development  in  the  Cuzco  school. 
The  large  demand  for  these  pictures  provided  the 
opportunity  for  a  group  of  artists,  many  of  Indian 
origin,  to  experiment  with  the  formal  language  and  to 
search,  through  reiteration,  for  forms  of  expression 
that  satisfied  their  own  needs.  In  this  process  a  new  style 
emerged  around  1730. 

Much  has  been  written  lately  on  the  signed  pictures  of 
Cuzco  and  little  attention  given  to  the  anonymous  works 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  mistake  is  understand- 
able. In  the  chaos  of  thousands  of  pictures  that  decor- 
ate convents  and  hang  in  private  houses  it  is  easier  to 
search  for  tangible  historical  data  (dates  and  signatures), 
than  to  recognise  such  elusive  values  as  artistic  quality. 
Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  all  published  records 
of  European  paintings  should  disappear  by  some  ac- 
cident and  that  the  contents  of  the  large  museums 
should  be  mixed  up,  putting  the  masterpieces  side  by 
side  with  the  fourth-rate  copies  in  one  big  confusion. 
With  no  tradition  of  connoisscurship  on  which  to  base 
judgement,  it  would  be  a  long  and  strenuous  under- 
taking to  prepare  once  more  the  mapping  out  of  the 
artistic  world  and  especially  to  isolate  the  masterpieces. 
This  is  where  we  are  standing  now  in  colonial  art 
history,  with  the  further  handicap  that  many  master- 
pieces have  been  destroyed  or  are  in  appalling  con- 
ditions of  conservation. 

Among  the  mass  production  of  this  period  we 
occasionally  find  paintings  of  a  most  careful  and  pre- 
cise rendering,  which  are  the  works  of  some  outstand- 
ing artists.  They  have  not  bothered  to  sign  their  work. 


But  all  these  pictures  show  the  mark  of  a  new  style, 
totally  different  to  what  was  done  up  to  then  in  Cuzco. 
Two  trends  can  be  recognised  in  this  style.  One  is  of 
carefully  drawn  andachtsbilder,  in  which  the  pictorial 
space  disappears  entirely.  The  background  is  of  a  uni- 
form tone  or  radiant  hue;  the  draperies  are  covered 
with  gilded  patterns  (called  estofado) ;  and  the  faces  are 
sometimes  stressed  with  a  delicate  sfumato  as  in  the 
Saint  Joseph  and  Child  (No.  12).  The  second  type  is  a 
charming  kind  of  landscape  painting,  where  a  purely 
fantastic  pictorial  space  is  constructed,  combining 
several  simultaneous  and  opposing  systems  of  perspec- 
tive (No.  10).  Very  rarely  these  two  moods  are  united 
in  a  single  composition,  as  in  the  Virgin  of  Cocharcas 
(No.  9).  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  art  is 
its  inventiveness  of  new  iconographic  types  created  to 
exalt  the  piety  towards  the  archangels.  Series  of  arch- 
angels are  painted  for  the  churches,  dressed  in  the  most 
elegant  and  exaggerated  military  uniforms  of  the  period, 
holding  guns  instead  of  the  usual  sword,  or  carrying 
drums,  trumpets,  flags  and  other  equipment  of  military 
parades.  Like  the  piety  images,  these  pictures  are  paint- 
ed in  a  flat,  pattern-like  fashion  avoiding  all  reference 
to  a  corporeal  reality. 

The  achievement  of  this  style  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury can  be  viewed  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  struggle 
in  Peruvian  colonial  art.  It  was  a  strange  struggle,  at  the 
same  time  with  and  against  the  Mannerist  and  Baroque 
models  which  came  with  overwhelming  force  from 
Europe.  With  them,  because  the  artists  had  no  other 
formal  language  in  which  to  express  themselves.  And 
against  them,  because  both  styles  were  inadequate  as 
vehicles  of  their  own  feeling.  It  must  be  stressed  that 
the  differences  between  the  American  colonies  and  the 


10.  Anonymous. 
The  parable  of the  sower. 
Eighteenth  century. 
Collection  A.  F.  Solcr, 
Caracas. 
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id  significant. 

The  Vice-Royalty  of  Peru  lived  in  a  prc-Cartesian 
world.  Religion  and  theology  were  the  main  pre- 
occupation and  subjects  of  study,  there  was  no  interest 
in  natural  science  or  in  mathematics,  and  philosophy 
was  dominated  by  scholasticism. 1 0 

The  large  demand  of  the  eighteenth  century  gave 
the  opportunity  for  the  artists  of  Cuzco  to  experiment 
and  search  for  a  language  that  would  satisfy  their  own 
aesthetic  expectations.  This  is  when  they  fell  back  on 
those  old  Counter-Mannerist  religious  compositions, 
provided  originally  by  Alesio  and  the  Flemish  prints. 
Not  satisfied  with  them  as  they  were,  they  elaborated 
on  them  and  subjected  them  to  a  real  process  of  regres- 
sion. This  is  a  fascinating  experience.  We  have  the  im- 
pression that  history  is  going  backwards  as  time  goes 
on  and  as  the  painters  from  Cuzco  manage  to  bring  out 
the  hidden  seeds  of  the  fourteenth-century  prototypes 
that  were  stored  away  in  the  sixteenth-century  models. 
Only  then  do  they  stop  in  their  quest.  They  have  ar- 
rived at  a  Pre-Renaissance  stage  that  corresponds  to 
their  own  mentality.  The  formal  affinities  between  the 
late  Gothic  International  Style  and  some  paintings  of 
Cuzco  are  striking.  Landscapes  of  the  type  painted  by 
the  Limbourg  Brothers  or  the  Madonnas  painted  in 
Northern  Europe  in  the  same  period  seem  to  belong  to 
the  same  stylistic  family  as  similar  subjects  painted  four 
centuries  later  in  Cuzco.  'The  main  thing  to  under- 
stand', wrote  Pierre  Francastel,  'is  that  no  plastic  repre- 
sentation of  space  can  be  divorced  from  its  context  of 
intellectual  and  social  values  .  .  .  The  transition  from 
Middle  Ages  to  Renaissance  came  when  natural  philo- 
sophy began  to  develop'.11  A  contrary  process  took 
place  in  Cuzco  when  Renaissance  models  were  brought 
into  the  context  of  a  feudal-colonial  society. 


II.  Anonymous. 
Archangel  with  a  gun. 
Eighteenth  century. 
Museo  de  Arte,  Lima. 


12.  Anonymous. 
Saint  Joseph  and  Child. 
Eighteenth  century. 
Collection  C.  Larcc, 
Trujillo  (Peru). 
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Carlos  Duarte  analyses  the  complicated  family  ramifications  which  gave  cohesion  to  the  crafts 
of  gold  and  silver  work  in  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Venezuela.  These  family 
ties  compensated  for  the  chaotic  disorganization  and  anomalies  prevailing  in  the  guild  system, 
and  meant  that  styles  of  craftsmanship  became  virtually  'hereditary'.  The  earthquake  of  1 8 12, 
which  destroyed  the  house  of  one  of  the  pre-eminent  gold-workers  and  a  monumental  piece 
on  which  he  was  working,  'dealt  the  first  of  many  blows'  to  the  tradition  of  craftsmanship 
in  Caracas. 


COLONIAL  SILVER  AND  GOLD 
CRAFTSMANSHIP  IN  CARACAS 

Carlos  F.  Duarte 


One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  important  art- 
istic developments  of  the  colonial  period  of 
Venezuela  was  that  of  gold  and  silver  crafts- 
manship. This  extraordinary  development  of  quality, 
as  well  as  of  quantity,  was  equal  in  importance  to  those 
which  took  place  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  tradition  of 
silver  and  gold  craftsmanship  was  so  strong  that,  unlike 
painting,  sculpture  or  wood-craft,  it  survived  all  the 
political  upheavals  which  befell  Venezuela  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  continued  until  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century.  The  main  centre  for  this 
development  was  the  city  of  Caracas  where  some  two 
hundred  and  seventy  silver-  and  goldsmiths  lived  - 
among  whom  were  master  craftsmen,  workmen  and 
apprentices  -  from  its  foundation  until  the  overthrow 
of  the  last  Spanish  Governor.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century  there  were  fourteen  active  crafts- 
men, at  a  time  when  there  were  only  some  two  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  the  city.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  seventeenth  century  there  were  sixteen  craftsmen 
and  the  estimated  population  had  increased  to  some  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  number  of  craftsmen 
reached  twenty-eight,  an  increase  proportional  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  which  was  around  fourteen 
thousand.  In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  ninety-five  craftsmen  in  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  thirty  thousand.  Finally,  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  number  rose  to  one  hundred 
and  five  craftsmen  compared  to  forty-five  thousand 
inhabitants.  These  figures  are  based  on  the  dates  of 
birth  or  details  of  works  completed,  relating  to  each 
craftsman,  and,  consequently,  it  must  be  assumed  that 
many  of  them  lived  well  into  the  following  century  or 

1.  Domingo  Vicente  Nunez.  Ciborium  at  the 
Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Coromoto; 
chiselled  silver  with  repousse  work, 
signed  and  dated  1756.  3  m.  4  cm. 
Guanare  Cathedral  Collection,  Portuguese  State. 


beyond  the  limits  of  the  accepted  craftsmanship 
periods.  The  increase  in  numbers  clearly  shows  the 
development  which  took  place.  In  1777,  Caracas  be- 
came the  main  centre  of  the  Province,  and,  by  royal 
decree,  the  centre  of  government  and  Captaincy 
General  of  Venezuela. 

This  strong  tradition  of  silver  and  gold  craftsman- 
ship, strengthened  by  the  numerous  inter-marriages 
which  took  place  between  all  the  families  within  the 
same  craft,  was  able  to  absorb  the  changes  which  were 
taking  place  in  silver  and  gold  craftsmanship  through- 
out the  world.  The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Venezuelan  silver  and  gold  craftsmanship  had  their 
origins  in  that  very  close  family  relationship,  which 
gave  work  in  gold  and  silver  a  distinct  character 
throughout  its  evolution.  The  Caracas  phenomenon 
was  unique,  in  spite  of  certain  other  groups  which 
began  in  other  cities  within  the  country,  such  as  Valen- 
cia and  Barquisimeto.  Apart  from  these  centres,  there 
were  only  a  few  isolated  fairly  skilled  silversmiths  or 
goldsmiths  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  who  lived  mainly 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 

As  soon  as  the  first  Venezuelan  cities  were  founded, 
a  number  of  craftsmen  began  to  arrive,  mainly  from 
Spain  and  even  some  from  Portugal,  attracted  by 
legends  of  wealth  in  the  New  World.  At  the  same  time, 
the  integration  of  races  began,  a  mixture  which  would 
later  result  in  the  various  types  of  half-castes,  mestizos, 
the  offspring  of  the  European  craftsmen  and  the  natives. 
The  first  craftsmen  who  settled  in  the  country  founded 
workshops  which  began  to  teach  and  to  establish  the 
traditions  inherited  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  Cer- 
tain master-craftsmen  dedicated  themselves  only  to 
working  in  silver  or  gold,  others  were  primarily  jewel- 
lers but  frequently  worked  in  the  two  crafts.  This  ver- 
satility of  the  Spanish-American  craftsmen  is  worth 
mentioning:  in  other  countries  of  Spanish- America 
this  was  not  the  case  as  the  Spanish  laws  were  en- 
forced much  more  rigorously. 
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The  use  of  titles  relating  to  their  craft  or  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  craftsmen  themselves,  shows  the  general 
disorder  within  the  different  guilds  which  was  preval- 
ant  at  that  time.  There  were  cases  in  which  an  artisan 
described  himself  in  a  document  as  'workman'  and 
'master-craftsman"  at  the  same  time.  During  the  second 
hah"  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  up  to  the  seventeenth 
centurv  the  ride  of  'silversmith'  was  commonly  used, 
often  without  discriminating  between  silver-  or  gold- 
smiths. From  then  on  several  titles  began  to  appear  such 
as:  'Master  of  Filigree',  'Master  Goldsmith'  'Master 
Silversmith',  'Master  of  Silvercraft',  'Grand  Master  of 
Silvercraft',  'Master  Silver-  and  Goldsmith',  'Silvercraft 
Workman',  'Goldcraft  Workman',  'Master-Professor 
of  the  Art  of  Silvercraft',  and  so  on.  All  these  titles  ap- 
peared in  documents  relating  to  the  work  which  was 
carried  out  or  appraised  at  that  time.  There  were  also 
cases  of  the  same  craftsman  using  two  titles,  for  ex- 
ample, 'Master  of  Silvercraft  and  Goldcraft  Workman'. 
Many  of  them  would  also  add  to  his  craft  title  the  one 
he  had  in  the  ranks  ot  the  royal  militia. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  local  gold-  and  silversmiths 
were  not  bound  by  stria  guild  rules  within  their  crafts, 
as  this  meant  that  few  works  were  actually  signed, 
making  it  difficult  to  identify  many  of  the  works  today. 
In  fact,  few  receipts  have  been  identified  with  their 
equivalent  works.  In  certain  cases  this  was  made  pos- 
sible because  they  refer  to  works  that  still  stand  in  the 
places  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  Further- 
more, out  of  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  silversmiths 
and  goldsmiths  who  have  been  subjects  of  research,  it 
has  been  possible  to  identify  only  twelve  of  them  with 
their  works;  and  of  these  only  three  used  seals  with 
their  surname  on  them  to  stamp  lightly  and  very 
sporadically  some  of  their  works. 

Although  the  guild  was  not  organised,  there  were 
some  occasional  rules  which,  in  most  cases,  were  not 
respected.  One  of  these  was  dictated  by  the  Town  Hall 
of  Caracas  on  24  April,  1594  and  referred  to  a  tax  on 
the  buying  and  selling  of  silver.  In  1650  it  was  decreed 
that  this  cratt  could  not  be  practised  without  a  licence 
from  the  Municipal  Government  and  in  169 1  several 
guilds,  including  the  silversmiths,  were  obliged  to 
contribute  all  they  could  to  the  building  of  a  new 
prison.  But  it  was  really  only  towards  the  nuddle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  that  the  authorities  showed  a 
certain  concern  in  establishing  rules  and  organising  the 
different  groups  of  craftsmen.  In  1765  the  Municipal 
Government  itself  proposed  that  guilds  should  be 
created,  dictated  who  the  members  would  be  and 
appointed  representatives  who  would  set  the  rules  and 
see  that  they  were  applied.  During  this  time,  and  by 
order  of  the  king,  the  twelve  laws  which  had  been 
drawn  up  in  1745  by  the  President  of  the  guild  of 
silversmiths  and  gold  beaters,  Captain-General  Don 
Tomas  de  Rivera  y  Santa  Cruz  of  Guatemala,  were 
made  known.  Nevertheless,  it  would  appear  that  these 
rules  were  never  enforced  because  the  majority  of 


works  carried  out  after  this  date  bore  no  signature, 
which  was  in  defiance  of  the  second  ot  the  twelve  laws. 
In  1775  the  'Office  of  Assayer  ot  Gold  and  Silver'  was 
created,  and  awarded  to  the  best  silversmith  in  the  city, 
Pedro  Ignacio  Ramos.  However,  he  turned  it  down, 
pleading  ill  health.  Subsequently  it  was  given  to  the 
master-craftsman  Juan  Felix  Olivares,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  he  accepted  it  or  not.  Salvador  del 
Hoyo,  from  the  Canary  Islands,  as  'Principal  Assay- 
Master',  began  the  initial  steps  towards  creating  a  guild. 
In  1802  he  was  given  the  position  of  Supreme  Master 
and  Faithful  Assayer,  Assay-Master  and  Assayer  of 
Public  Metals,  and  this  appointment  coincided  with  the 
creation  ot  the  Royal  Mint  of  Caracas. 

Jose  Manuel  Tablantes,  the  son  of  mestizo  parents, 
emphatically  pursued  this  organisation  plan.  He  im- 
posed several  official  visits  on  stores  and  workshops  in 
order  to  avoid  fraudulent  practices  and  tried  to  oblige 
the  silversmiths  to  comply  with  the  new  laws.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  had  these  procedures  been  followed  to 
their  logical  conclusion  they  would  have  been  success- 
ful, had  it  not  been  for  the  declaration  of  independence 
and  its  subsequent  war. 

These  factors,  as  well  as  the  18 12  earthquake  which 
caused  the  total  ruin  of  the  city,  explain  why  today 
there  are  hardly  any  public  works  left.  On  the  other 
hand  some  of  the  Church's  possessions  were  salvaged 
because  they  were  considered  sacred,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  important  works  were  also  melted  down  to  make 
coins.  Also,  during  the  colonial  period  the  scarcity  of 
metal  which  came  from  Mexico,  and  the  successive 
monetary  changes,  sent  many  objects  into  the  melting 
pots  of  the  foundries.  This  is  why  today  sixteenth- 
century  works  are  non-existent  and  the  seventeenth- 
and  early  eighteenth-century  works  arc  very  scarce. 

The  only  seventeenth-century  silversmith  from 
Caracas  who  can  be  identified  up  to  now  is  Juan  Picon, 
'Master  of  Goldcraft',  who,  in  1678  made  the  mon- 
strance for  the  Cathedral  in  Caracas.  The  face  and  part 
of  the  stand  still  exist  in  spite  of  a  severe  restoration  in 
1799.  These  facts  prove  the  existence  of  the  Renais- 
sance spirit  and  the  inheritance  of  a  Castillian  or  Ara- 
gonese  craftsmanship  which  the  local  master-craftsmen 
passed  on  to  the  Spanish-Americans.  As  well  as  being 
a  good  jeweller  and  lapidist,  Picon  was  also  a  good 
enameller,  as  his  work  on  the  face  of  the  monstrance 
shows.  His  work  shows  the  link  between  original 
tradition  and  the  works  of  Sebastian  de  Ochoa.  Ochoa's 
work,  in  spite  of  his  limitations,  undoubtedly  has  its 
merits.  The  Hispanic  influence  disappears  and  charac- 
teristics of  its  own  appear.  His  Baroque  style,  based  on 
symmetrical  lines  and  on  Renaissance  archaisms,  shows 
the  seventeenth-century  influence.  His  Holy  Sepulchre, 
constructed  between  1725  and  1728,  in  silver  and 
tortoiseshell,  is  the  first  really  large  work  done  by  a 
native  craftsman.  His  nephew,  Pedro  Ignacio  Ramos, 
carried  on  this  simplicity  of  expression  and  it  was  prob- 
ably he  who  contributed  to  the  construction  of  the 
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2.  Juan  Picon.  Detail  of  the  joint  of  the  monstrance  at 
Caracas  Cathedral;  silver  gilt,  1678. 
Caracas  Catlwdral  Collection. 


3.  Pedro  Ignacio  Ramos.  Basin  of  the  wash-stand  at  the 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  in  Caracas; 
dated  1764.  Diameter:  37  cm.  5  mm. 
Ednardo  Paris  Collection,  Caracas. 


4.  Pedro  Ignacio  Ramos.  Jug  of  the  wash-stand  at  the 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy  (Convcnto  dc  la  Merced) 
in  Caracas;  melted  and  chiselled  silver  with  repousse  work, 
dated  1764.  Height:  32  cm. 
Eduardo  Paris  Collection,  Caracas. 


5.  Pedro  Ignacio  Ramos.  Upper  part  of  the  salver  at  the 
Convent  of  San  Jacinto  in  Caracas;  chiselled  silver  with 
repousse  work,  c.  1755. 
Engraved:  ramos  and  Caracas. 
Height :  9  cm ;  Diameter :  32  cm. 
Caracas  Cathedral  Collection. 


Right. 

6.  Pedro  Ignacio  Ramos.  Key  to  the  ciborium 
at  the  old  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  Caracas; 
gold,  pearls,  emeralds  and  enamel,  c.  1779. 
Length :  73  cm. 

Collection  of  St.  Teresa's  Basilica,  Caracas. 

Holy  Sepulchre  which  today  stands  in  the  Church  of 
San  Francisco  in  Caracas. 

Ochoa's  style  of  work  probably  influenced  Domingo 
Vicente  Nunez,  who  was  perhaps  related  to  Ramos 
and  who  carried  on  in  the  same  style.  Nunez'  ciborium 
in  the  church  of  Guanare  and  the  two  smaller  ones  in 
the  Santa  Teresa  Basilica  and  the  Candelaraia  church, 
both  of  which  are  in  Caracas,  show  this  fondness  for 
symmetry  which  was  still  prevalent  in  1755.  Nunez' 
interest  in  monumental  and  architectural  lines  which 
were  necessary  for  this  type  of  construction,  forms  part 
of  it.  Even  in  smaller  works  these  rules  are  evident.  He 
was  enormously  influenced  by  the  ornamental  work 
done  on  the  altar-piece  of  Guanare,  which  had  been 
constructed  in  1739  and  which  was  to  be  completed 
with  his  ciborium.  The  novelties  introduced  into  the 
Guanare  altar-piece  made  a  deep  impression  on  Nunez 
and  this  is  shown  in  all  his  subsequent  works.  All  the 
wood-craftsmen  of  his  period  were  fired  with  the  same 
enthusiasm. 

Nunez'  main  contribution  was  to  make  known  the 
shape  of  the  pilaster  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  pyramid, 
until  then  unknown  in  the  central  areas  of  the  country. 
His  over-decoration,  his  technical  skill  and  strong  per- 
sonality, can  be  seen  in  the  works  of  one  of  his  three 
sons,  Domingo  Tomas  Nunez,  who  followed  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  The  period  of  Ochoa  and  Nunez  was 
very  important,  as  it  was  then  that  a  favourable  climate 
was  created  which  led  to  the  apprenticeship  of  high- 
quality  craftsmen  such  as  Pedro  Ignacio  Ramos. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  brilliant  figure  was 
that  of  this  master-craftsman,  Pedro  Ignacio  Ramos. 
The  most  important  public  and  religious  works  came 
from  his  workshop,  as  is  shown  by  his  will  and  testa- 
ment. It  was  he  who  introduced  and  developed  the 
Rococo  style  which  had  been  originally  introduced 
into  the  Province  by  the  Canary  Island  cabinet-maker 
Domingo  Gutierrez  in  about  1760.  His  fame  lies  mainly 
in  the  great  sensitivity,  freedom  and  elegance  of  his 
works,  and  in  his  creative  and  technical  skill.  Ramos 
dominated  the  scene  from  1740  until  1781,  when  he 
died.  The  silver  and  tortoiseshell  column  on  which  the 

Top  left. 

7.  Jose  Antonio  Mencses.  Pedestal  for  the  image  of 
Our  Lady  of  Conception;  beaten  silver,  1782. 
Crescent  by  Jose  Agustm  Crespo; 

chiselled  silver  with  repousse  work,  1783. 
Height  of  both  pieces:  56  cm. 
Caracas  Cathedral  Collection. 

8.  Pedro  Ignacio  Ramos.  Pair  of  candlesticks; 
chiselled  silver  with  repousse  work,  c.  1755. 
Height  of  each:  33  cm.  5  mm. 

Arnold  Singg  Collection,  Caracas. 


^^^^^^^ 


9.  Jose  Antonio  Mcnescs  or  Jose  Agustm  Crcspo. 

Basket  and  salver  with  doves  as  symbol  of  purification; 

beaten,  chiselled  silver  with  open  work. 

The  doves'  eyes  arc  made  of  white  glass  stones. 

The  pieces  form  part  of  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of 

Conception  referred  in  No.  8.  c.  1782-1783. 

Height:  18  cm. 

Caracas  Cathedral  Collection. 


11.  Pedro  Fcrmfn  Arias.  Pyx; 

chiselled  silver  with  repousse  work. 

The  Ecce  Homo  cast  in  silver.  It  belonged  to  the 

Chapel  of  the  Royal  and  Pontifical  University  of  Caracas, 

c.  1790.  Height:  10  cm.  5  mm. 

Ivonne  I  'aamonde  de  Dalgado  Collection,  Caracas. 


10.  Pedro  Fernn'n  Arias.  Lectern; 

chiselled  silver  with  repousse  work  mounted  on  cedar  wood. 
One  of  a  pair,  1802.  Height:  52  cm. 
Caracas  Cathedral  Collection. 

Above  right. 

12.  Anonymous.  Ballot  boxes  at  the  Cloister  of  the 
Caracas  University;  beaten  silver,  legs  cast,  dated  1794. 
Height:  9  cm.;  Length :  1 3  cm.  5  mm.;  Width:  10  cm. 
Alberto  I  'aanwnde  de  Santana  Collection,  Caracas. 

13.  Anonymous.  Pair  of  candlesticks; 

chiselled  and  cast  silver.  Latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Height  of  each:  22  cm.  5  mm. 
Juan  Raid's  Estate  Collection,  Caracas. 
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statue  of  Jesus  stands  in  the  church  of  Altagracia,  is  his 
first  known  work  and  is  dated  1748.  There  followed 
the  inscription  on  the  crucifix  of  the  Caracas  Cathedral 
and  the  frontal  at  the  Convent  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Con- 
ception which  is  also  in  Altagracia.  Both  these  works 
were  done  in  1755.  All  this  work  was  still  carried  out 
on  a  symmetrical  basis.  On  the  other  hand  the  wash- 
stand  in  the  church  of  La  Merced  (Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy)  in  1764,  the  two  ciboriums  which  were  used 
to  carry  the  viaticum  in  the  Diocesan  Choir  Museum 
and  of  the  Cathedral  in  Caracas  as  well  as  the  com- 
memorative inscription  of  the  1766  earthquake,  show 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  and  were  now  in 
a  Rococo  style.  In  his  works  of  this  period  there  existed 
greater  freedom  of  expression  and  a  delight  in  irregular 
and  asymmetrical  shapes.  His  last  work,  the  two  superb 
maces  in  the  Caracas  Guildhall,  show  us  that  Ramos 
was  aware  of  the  changes  in  styles  which  were  evolving 
towards  Neo-classicism.  With  this  in  mind  he  returned 
to  a  more  balanced  and  colder  symmetry  of  line.  As  a 
jeweller  he  designed  very  skilful,  fine  and  ingenious 
pieces.  The  keys  to  the  ciborium  of  the  Cathedral  and 
of  the  old  church  of  St.  Paul  in  Caracas  are  an  example 
of  this,  especially  the  latter  which  was  mainly  made  up 
of  pearls  interlaced  with  tiny  pieces  of  enamel. 

With  Domingo  To  mas  Nunez,  Jose  Agustin  Crespo, 
his  son-in-law,  and  Luis  Vicente  Lopez,  became  the 
followers  of  the  elder  Nunez  and  of  Ramos.  The  strong 
influence  that  their  teachings  had  over  their  followers, 
practically  destroyed  all  freedom  of  expression.  Oddly 
enough,  Francisco  de  Landaeta,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  group,  was  not  influenced  by  this.  In  fact,  he  had 
a  style  all  his  own  and  it  was  only  during  his  latter  years 
that  he  gave  way  and  introduced  certain  classical  orna- 
ments to  his  works.  Landaeta,  a  mulatto  who  be- 
longed to  an  illustrious  family  of  artists,  made  lavish 
use  of  vegetable  elements,  laid  out  symmetrically,  with 
certain  details  in  'rocaille'.  He  introduced  a  technical 
style  which  consisted  in  overlapping  pieces  of  glass 
forming  tiny  mirrors,  for  the  ornamentation  of  his 
'  monstrances.  The  heads  of  his  angels,  with  the  features  of 
half-breeds  with  four  wings,  appear  in  all  his  works  and 
could  be  regarded  as  his  signature.  Landaeta's  works 
are  not  easy  to  set  in  chronological  order  since  only 
two  of  them  are  dated  1783.  There  exists,  however,  a 
marked  continuity  of  style  in  all  his  works.  Among  his 
best  ones,  it  is  worth  mentioning  the  monstrance  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  in  Caracas,  studded  with  emer- 
alds and  diamonds  admirably  cut  and  set;  the  ciborium 
used  for  carrying  the  viaticum  which  is  at  the  Colonial 
Museum  of  Art,  and  the  one  belonging  to  the  Garcia 
I  Quintero  Collection,  the  latter  dated  1783;  the  mon- 
strance at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Bethlehem,  in 
jl  the  village  of  St.  Matthew,  and,  finally,  St.  Joseph's 
I  crown  at  the  Cathedral  in  Caracas,  this  work  also  dated 
j  1783.  Jose  Andres  Pantoja  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
his  pupils  and  not  only  the  ornamentation  but  also  the 
I  technique  employed  in  the  only  known  work  by  this 


craftsman  -  the  two  ballot  boxes  in  the  chapter  house 
of  Caracas  Cathedral  -  remind  us  of  Landaeta's. 

Pedro  Ferrrun  Arias  appears  to  have  combined 
Ramos'  and  Landaeta's  styles  with  a  trend  towards 
Neo-classicism,  also  adding  to  his  work  a  touch  of  good 
taste  and  technique.  The  origin  of  his  style  could  be 
perhaps  better  explained  and  understood  if  the  works 
by  his  master,  Juan  Felix  Olivares,  were  known.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Arias  was  the 
greatest  exponent  of  his  craft.  His  designs  must  have 
come  from  the  study  of  some  Italian  treatise  on  the 
subject.  His  extraordinary  gold  chalice  studded  with 
precious  stones,  which  is  at  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  his 
large  pedestal  for  the  patron  saints  of  Caracas,  are 
mature  works  of  art  where  shapes  and  designs  are  care- 
fully balanced.  The  set  of  sacred  tablets  and  lecterns, 
also  at  the  Cathedral,  and  the  banner  of  the  St.  Peter's 
Brotherhood,  complete  the  picture.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  monstrance  at  the  Altagracia  Church,  the  Holy 
Child's  throne  and  gold  and  emerald  halo  at  the  Church 
in  Petare,  the  St.  Francis'  banner  at  the  Church  named 
after  that  saint  and  the  two  beautiful  vases  dedicated  to 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  now  at  the  Colonial  Museum  of 
Art,  all  belong  to  his  earlier  period  and  show  his  tran- 
sition from  the  Baroque  to  Neo-classicism. 

Arias'  working  years  were  a  time  of  tremendous  im- 
portance to  the  guild,  in  the  organisation  of  which  he 
took  an  active  part  together  with  the  precocious  Jose 
Manuel  Tablantes.  New  prospects  were  opened  to  the 
arts  at  a  time  of  political  upheaval  when  the  earthquake 
of  1 8 12  destroyed  Arias'  house  and  the  monumental 
piece  on  which  he  had  been  working  and  which  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  Cathedral.  The  strong  tradi- 
tion of  craftsmanship  in  Caracas  was  thus  dealt  the  first 
of  many  blows  and  from  then  on  began  to  weaken. 
Bernardino  Caballero  filled  the  void  left  by  Arias' 
death  in  18 14  and  took  over  the  responsibility  of  con- 
tinuing his  work.  Arias'  only  son,  Casimiro,  was  the 
last  exponent  of  the  arts  and  crafts  which  had  developed 
over  three  centuries  of  colonial  life.  Casimiro  Arias 
worked  between  183 1  and  1878,  the  year  of  his  death. 
His  style  matured  in  an  alien  environment  as  his  father 
had  died  when  he  was  only  a  child. 
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Ill  1852  a  young  shopkeeper  working  in  the  Virgin  Islands — Camille  Pissarro — was  persuaded 
by  a  Danish  painter,  F.  S.  G.  Melbye,  to  accompany  him  to  Venezuela.  The  tropical  light  and" 
scenery  were  a  revelation  to  him.  Alfredo  Boulton,  who,  in  a  book  published  in  1966,  described 
how  Pissarro' s  work  became  known  in  Venezuela,  here  gives  an  impression  of  Pissarro' s  circle 
and  tenor  of  life  in  Caracas,  and  attempts  the  risky  task  of  distinguishing  Pissarro's  Venezuelan 
works  from  those  of  his  friend  and  fellow  artist,  Melbye. 


CAMILLE  PISSARRO 
IN  VENEZUELA 


Alfredo  Boulton 

The  history  of  the  arts  in  Latin  America  follows 
a  pattern  intimately  related  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  empire,  from  the  time  of  Charles  v 
to  Ferdinand  vn.  This  empire  was  ruled  by  severe  laws 
which,  in  some  instances,  proved  to  be  more  liberal  than 
those  of  other  European  countries. 

The  Spanish  Crown,  which  had  created  in  1551  the 
universities  of  Lima  and  Mexico,  instituted  in  1783  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Mexico.  In  spite  of  these  evi- 
dences of  cultural  activity,  the  Vice-Royalties  and  pro- 
vinces of  the  Spanish  Main  were  closed  to  the  free  passage 
of  travellers  as  we  know  it  today.  Spain  kept  its  Ameri- 
can possessions  closed  to  all  influences  other  than  its 
own.  As  a  result  the  artistic  development  of  that  part  of 
the  world  came  by  way  of  the  religious  beliefs  and 
artistic  styles  that  flourished  in  the  Peninsula. 

Gradually,  local  schools  of  painting  appeared  in 
Cuzco,  Quito,  Colombia  and  Mexico.  They  possessed 
a  delightful  mestizo  flavour,  just  as  the  New  Man  born 
there  was  also  a  mestizo  blending  of  white,  black  and 
Indian  people.  New  artistic  expressions  came  to  these 
regions  when  La  Condamine  and  later,  in  1 800,  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt,  went  to  Latin  America.  They 
had  obtained  special  permission  from  the  Spanish 
Crown  to  visit  its  overseas  territories.  With  them,  there 
also  arrived  the  latest  political  and  social  ideas  of  that 
time,  sparking  off  the  independence  movements  which 
were  to  defy  the  colonial  rule.  The  independence  move- 
ment in  Venezuela  showed  its  first  signs  in  18 10;  the 
Battle  of  Ayacucho  (1824)  was  the  final  blow  to  the  last 
possessions  of  the  Empire  'where  the  sun  never  set'.  The 
political  independence  of  Latin  America  brought  with 
it  ample  opportunity  for  cultural  growth. 

From  England  came,  in  1825,  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, 
British  Consul  in  Caracas,  brother  of  the  writer  Jane 
Porter,  a  painter,  traveller,  archaeologist,  observer  of 
Venezuelan  customs  and  natural  landscapes.  Among 
the  young  scientists  and  artists  whom  Humboldt  had 
encouraged  to  visit  Venezuela  was  Ferdinand  Bellcr- 
mann,  who  was  to  remain  four  years  in  the  country  at 


the  beginning  of  the  1840s.  From  Europe  also  came 
many  botanists,  zoologists  and  men  of  letters;  through 
them  Venezuela  became  better  known  in  Europe, 
where  Franciscode  Mirana  and  Simon  Bolivar  had  al- 
ready made  its  presence  felt. 

Among  those  European  visitors  was  a  Danish  painter, 
Frederick  Siegfried  Georg  Melbye,  born  in  Elsinore  in 
1826.  Around  1851  he  was  travelling  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  on  a  visit  to  St.  Thomas  he  met  a  young 
shopkeeper  who  passed  most  of  his  time  on  the  docks, 
overseeing  Ins  father's  business  concerns.  Among  other 
things,  the  young  man  -  Camille  Pissarro  -  occupied 
himself  in  making  sketches  of  sailing  boats,  dockers  and 
seamen. 

It  was  not  hard  for  Melbye  to  convince  the  young 
artist  that  he  should  abandon  his  labours  and  accom- 
pany him  to  Venezuela.  They  reached  La  Guayra  on 
12  November,  1852.  For  the  future  Impressionist,  the 
tropical  light  on  the  mountain  peaks  along  the  coast 
was  a  revelation. 

The  Venezuelan  episode  is  an  aspect  of  the  painter's 
life  little  known  to  his  biographers.  Little  has  been  said 
of  this  visit  to  Venezuela,  except  that  the  artist  had,  at 
one  time  in  his  youth,  visited  that  country.  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  the  chance  of  researching  the 
work  that  the  artist  did  during  his  stay  of  nearly  two 
years  in  Venezuela.  In  this  I  was  aided  by  the  presence 
in  my  parents'  home  of  a  collection  of  paintings  which 
had  once  belonged  to  my  great-grandfather,  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  Melbye.  In  a  book  published  in  1966  I 
described  how  Pissarro's  work  came  to  be  known  in 
Venezuela.  I  had  seen  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
an  important  set  of  Pissarro's  sketches  made  while  he 
lived  in  Venezuela,  a  valuable  contribution  to  this 
study.  I  also  saw  sketches  by  Melbye,  some  of  which 
were  made  for  paintings  which  were  in  my  great- 
grandfather's collection.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a 
careful  comparative  examination  of  both  these  artists' 

Colour. 

Camille  Pissarro.  Group  of  trees,  watercolour. 
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Above,  top. 

1.  Camille  Pissarho. 

Pissarro's  and  Melbye's  studio  in  Caracas, 
signed  lower  right, 
sepia  watercolour. 

2.  Camille  Pissarro. 
Zapatero  tree, 

'sealed'  c.p.  lower  right,  crayon. 


works,  of  their  traits,  their  techniques,  their  designs, 
and  to  compare  them  to  others;  to  study  those  bearing 
no  signature,  and  again  compare  them  to  Pissarro's 
signed  works,  as  well  as  to  those  bearing  the  c.p.  seal  of 
his  heirs.  I  found  a  considerable  number  of  drawings 
signed  and  dated  by  Pissarro  himself.  For  those  not 
signed,  although  it  is  true  that  at  some  point  the  draw- 
ings of  Melbye  and  those  of  Pissarro  bear  a  certain  re- 
semblance, it  has  been  possible  to  establish  a  distinction, 
with  a  cautious  criterion,  between  the  two  artists' 
works. 

The  artistic  merit  of  this  set  of  drawings  is  debatable, 
though  it  could  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sketches 
made  by  the  young  Manet  in  Brazil.  Nevertheless, 
their  significance  surpasses  by  far  the  works  of  other 
European  painters  who  had  also  visited  Venezuela, 
such  as  Bellermann  and  Porter,  as  well  as  those  of 
Joseph  Thomas,  C.  H.  Thomas,  Theodore  Lacombe, 
Lewis  B.  Adams,  Baron  Gros,  and  those  painted  by 
Debret  and  Landseer  in  Brazil,  D'Hastrel,  Martens  and 
Grashof  in  Uruguay,  Pellegrini  in  Argentina,  Cather- 
wood  in  Mexico,  and  even  the  indefatigable  Rugendas. 
The  interest  of  Pissarro's  sketches  lies  in  what  the  young 
artist  who  had  known  Venezuela  in  1 851-1852,  later 
came  to  be  -  what  he  did  in  1870  when  he  exhibited 
with  Monet  at  the  Salon  des  Refuses.  His  works  repre- 
sent an  important  part  of  the  Impressionist  movement, 
and  his  influence  was  significant  at  a  decisive  moment 
in  Paul  Cezanne's  career.  These  drawings  help  towards 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  artistic  capacity  of  a 
man  who  was  to  become  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Impressionist  movement. 

Some  of  the  sketches  of  this  group  deserve  particular 
attention.  On  his  arrival  in  Venezuela  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  already  a  defier  of  conven- 
tions. He  found  in  that  country  subject  matter  of  great 
attraction  to  him,  as  can  be  observed  in  such  interior 
scenes  as  Card  Players  (No.  3),  a  pencil  sketch  made 
in  Galipan,  whose  strong  realism  seems  to  anticipate 
that  of  Cezanne's  Les  Joueurs  aux  Cartes.  Another  out- 
standing example  is  Lunch  in  the  House  (No.  11)  and, 
his  watercolour  Carnival  Dance  (No.  9)  with  its  bubb- 
ling rhythm  and  movement  that  heralded,  in  1 852,  new 
painting  techniques.  This  new  genre  might  be  con- 
sidered a  preview  of  his  later  work  at  Louveciennes. 
Some  sketches,  executed  with  a  strong  feeling  for  the 
effects  of  light,  anticipated  that  particular  aspect  of 
Impressionism.  In  three  sketches  the  young  artist  gave 
his  work  a  touch  of  high  tropical  intensity;  he  called 
them  An  excursion  to  Mount  Avila,  in  Venezuela 
(Excursion  au  Mont  Avila,  Venezuela).  The  first  two 
belong  to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  the 
third  to  the  Lester  Avnet  Collection  in  Long  Island, 
New  York.  In  the  first  (No.  5)  appears  Melbye,  arrang- 
ing his  painting  colours  and  brush,  with  four  figures 
preparing  dinner  around  a  pot.  It  is  a  rapid  sketch,  soon 
discarded  to  be  redone  on  another  folio,  where  the 
scene  is  enlarged  to  include  a  self-portrait  of  Pissarro 
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5.  Camille  Pissarro  f/e/r^. 
Excursion  au  Mont  Avila,  Venezuela, 
unsigned,  crayon. 

6.  Camille  Pissarro  (below  left). 
Excursion  an  Mont  Avila,  Venezuela, 
'sealed'  CP.  lower  right, 

China  ink. 

7.  Camille  Pissarro  (bottom  left). 
Excursion  au  Mont  Avila,  I  'enezuela, 
Around  the  Campfire, 

signed  lower  right  with  Estate  Stamp :  c.p. 
pen  and  ink  drawing. 
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himself,  seated  on  the  left,  sketching  (No.  6).  Achieving 
better  detail  and  composition  than  in  the  earlier  version, 
the  artist  seeks  to  place  his  figures  at  the  centre  of  the 
tropical  scenario;  drawing  'in  situ',  he  tries  to  capture 
the  mood  through  his  own  presence  in  nature.  The  last 
drawing  (No.  7),  the  most  careful  of  the  group,  renders 
the  most  complete  impression  of  the  rural  exaltation 
those  excursionists  must  have  felt  when  they  went  to 
the  mountains  in  search  of  the  truest  light. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  identify  Pissarro's  like- 
ness. Though  his  face  had  become  very  familiar  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  height  of  his  artistic  fame,  no  por- 
trait from  his  youth  was  known.  The  Franco-Prussian 
War  of  1870  took  its  toll  on  the  artist's  home;  all  that 
it  contained  was  destroyed.  This  prevents  us  from 
having  a  definite  idea  of  his  work  up  to  this  year,  or  of 
his  likeness  before  that  time.  During  Pissarro's  and  Mel- 
bye's  stay  in  Venezuela,  they  established  cordial  rela- 
tions with  various  artistic  groups.  They  took  part  in  a 
musical  ensemble  that  met  in  a  hostel  in  the  city,  and 
they  made  friends  among  poets  and  writers.  In  the  sur- 
viving early  drawings  of  Pissarro,  Mclbye  appears  re- 
peatedly, as  well  as  a  bearded  character  whom  Pissarro 
often  portrayed.  In  one  of  the  scenes  representing  the 
artist's  studio  in  Caracas,  appear  the  Danish  painter,  the 
bearded  figure,  and  a  man  with  dishevelled  hair  whom 
I  had  thought  to  be  Pissarro  (No.  1).  I  identified  him 
thus  in  my  book,  supposing  the  bearded  character  to  be 
one  of  the  several  artist  friends  Pissarro  and  Melbye 
had  in  Caracas. 


As  is  well  known,  in  a  research  study  of  that  nature 
a  conclusion  is  rarely  arrived  at.  Six  years  after  having 
published  my  work,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  re-meet 
some  old  friends  from  Puerto  Cabello,  where  I  had 
previously  been  doing  field  work  on  Pissarro.  It  was  on 
this  second  visit  that  I  was  to  find  irrefutable  proof  of 
the  artist's  true  likeness  while  he  lived  in  Venezuela 
(No.  8).  This  time  my  friends  came  upon  a  sketchbook 
of  their  grandfather's,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
two  travelling  artists.  This  sketchbook  contained  port- 
raits of  Pissarro  and  Melbye  dated  and  signed  by  the 
artists  themselves. 

At  once  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  bearded  man  who 
so  frequently  appeared  in  Pissarro's  and  Melbye's 
drawings,  was  none  other  than  the  future  Impressionist 
master  himself.  A  slight  psychological  detail,  perhaps, 
but  one  which  tells  us  something  about  the  artist's 
personality. 

In  1854  Camille  Pissarro  sailed  for  St.  Thomas.  From 
there  he  went  to  Paris  bearing  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion for  Anton  Melbye,  brother  of  Fritz  Georg  and 
himself  a  painter.  His  subsequent  career  is  well  docu- 
mented. A  significant  portion  of  his  works  executed  in 
Venezuela  was  lost  in  the  1870  war.  As  most  of  his 
known  works  are  dated  from  that  time,  we  are  for- 
tunate to  have  gathered  an  important  number  of  draw- 
ings done  before  that  year.  They  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  Camille  Pissarro's  entire  artistic 
production. 
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Above,  top. 

10.  Camille  Pissarro. 

Women  in  the  Kitchen , 

signed  lower  right,  sepia  watercolour, 


ii.  Camille  Pissarro. 
Lunch  in  the  House, 
signed  lower  left,  crayon. 
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We  invited  two  well-known  art  critics,  Rafael  Squirm  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  Peter  Fuller  of 
London,  to  give  their  conspectus  of  views  on  contemporary  art  in  South  America.  Though 
there  are  certain  similarities  of  approach  —  both,  for  example,  vehemently  reject  the  idea  of  an 
identifiable 'South  American'  or  'Latin  American'  style  —  there  are  also  significant  divergences; 
in  particular,  the  artists  considered  important  by  one  writer  are  not  necessarily  included  in  the 
choice  made  by  the  other.  But  both  Argentine  and  Englishman  are  optimistic  about  the  near 
future. 


CONTEMPORARY  ART 
IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


Rafael  Squirm 

South  American  contemporary  art  is  still  wag- 
ing its  long  war  for  recognition  by  European  and 
United  States  critics.  Although  a  few  battles 
have  been  won  the  day  has  not  yet  arrived  when  a 
South  American  artist  can  be  assessed  in  merit  on  an 
equal  footing  with  his  European  or  North  American 
counterpart.  The  affliction  docs  not  have  merely  geo- 
graphical causes.  Art  criticism  in  the  world  centres  of 
international  art  traffic  have  applied  criteria  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  merit  that  call  for  serious  revision.  If  we 
stop  to  think  that  a  critic  as  eminent  as  Sir  Herbert 
Read  excludes  from  his  panorama  of  the  history  of 
modern  art,  such  movements  as  that  of  the  Mexican 
muralists,  on  the  ground  that  they  contribute  nothing 
to  contemporary  styles,  or  that  artists  of  the  stature  of 
Edward  Hopper  do  not  appear  in  the  dictionaries  of 
modern  art  compiled  by  the  specialists,  we  can  gather 
the  state  of  confusion  and  bias  that  has  been  reached  in 
this  delicate  area  of  creativity.  The  cultural  geographi- 
cal condition  of  being  South  American,  or  Latin  Ameri- 
can for  that  matter,  appears  as  an  aggravating  factor  of 
a  frame  of  mind  that  has  bedevilled  those  critics  obses- 
sed with  the  idea  that  style  must  necessarily  follow  the 
kind  of  evolution  that  is  peculiar  to  the  world  of  science 
and  technology. 

This  attitude  in  the  western  world  has  become  tanta- 
mount to  a  disease.  Philosophy  also  has  suffered  from 
this  prejudice.  For  such  mentalities  Plato  or  Aristotle 
can  easily  become  'old  hat'  and  only  the  few  are  willing 
to  admit  that  there  is  more  wisdom  in  Francis  Bacon 
than  in  Wittgenstein  or  in  Levi-Strauss.  Art  has  be- 
come the  child  of  fashion,  and  talent  that  does  not  coin- 
cide with  what  is  considered  the  latest  trend  is  discarded 
without  further  contemplation.  One  form  of  establish- 
ment follows  another  with  increasing  rapidity,  till  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  artistic  works  arc  con- 
sidered in  much  the  same  spirit  that  prevails  in  the 
newsy  world  of  political  or  economic  events.  The  fact 
that  works  of  art  have  increasingly  become  sources  of 
economic  investment  hardly  improves  the  situation. 


When  a  top  art  dealer  declares  that  his  interest  in  the 
arts  is  measured  in  dollars,  we  can  start  to  ponder  about 
the  mechanisms  that  govern  the  rise  and  fall  of  artistic 
reputations. 

For  those  of  us  then  who  try  to  keep  our  heads  'when 
all  around  us  are  losing  theirs,  though  not  necessarily 
blaming  it  on  us',  the  challenge  to  write  about  the 
contemporary  scene  in  South  American  art  is  far  from 
simple.  To  the  already  mentioned  considerations  and 
partly  deriving  from  them  we  must  also  add  the  mis- 
conception of  the  word  'derivative'.  If  a  South  Ameri- 
can artist  following  the  innermost  dictates  of  his  emo- 
tions paints  in  a  style  that  is  also  practised  in  the  artistic 
capitals  of  the  world,  he  is  threatened  with  critical 
ostracism;  his  work  is  dismissed  as  'derivative';  how 
dare  he  adopt  styles  that  do  not  rightfully  belong  to 
him  since  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  a  cultural  gap 
must  exist  between  him  and  what  is  being  done  in 
Paris,  London  or  New  York.  The  condemnation  can 
become  final  unless  the  culprit  chooses  to  abandon  his 
native  land  and  accepts  to  live  in  one  of  those  capitals. 
Thus  an  artist  such  as  Fontana  living  in  Italy  or  Julio 
Le  Pare  in  Paris  can  find  world  recognition  more  readily 
than  Emilio  Pcttoruti  who  chose  to  return  to  his 
country  although  all  of  them  arc  Argentines,  whose 
works  reflect  contemporary  styles. 

South  America,  or  even  worse  Latin  America,  is 
considered  by  western  criticism  as  one  big  whole  (or 
hole).  No  allowances  are  made  for  the  different  and 
even  opposed  cultural  trends  within  the  area.  Buenos 
Aires  or  Sao  Paulo  arc  equated  with  the  vast  hinterland 
and  many  believe  that  art  from  these  parts  is  or  should 
be  what  they  feel  ought  to  be  expected  from  this  soil. 
Little  appears  to  have  changed  in  this  respect  since  the 
days  of  Darwin  and  the  Beagle  ....  Every  time  Borges 
is  praised  we  arc  made  to  feel  how  very  European  he  is, 
how  little  is  his  debt  to  his  specific  tradition  and  culture. 
The  fact  that  Borges  himself  likes  to  encourage  this 
confusion  only  helps  to  worsen  matters,  a  confusion 
that  does  not  deny  the  fact  that  his  use  of  the  Spanish 
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1.  Luis  Barracan  in  his  studio,  Buenos  Aires. 

2.  Eduardo  Bertozzi.  My  Room  in  the  Clinic. 


language  is  so  characteristic  of  the  River  Plate  that  it 
could  hardly  be  confused  with  any  other  region  of  tfte 
Spanish-speaking  world. 

As  artists  become  more  and  more  aware  of  their 
pre-Colombian  tradition,  which  they  incorporate  in 
the  great  metropolis  with  their  European  cultural 
tradition,  they  find  that  for  some,  these  new  formal 
ingredients  produce  a  disconcerting  reaction  in  Euro- 
pean criticism  that  cannot  accept  that  South  Americans 
will  create  in  their  own  tempo,  and  that  like  any  other 
artists  in  the  world  they  have  the  right  to  incorporate 
or  reject  whatever  their  true  sensibility  dictates  to  them.  ) 

Some  international  trends  have  become  a  tight  cosa  f 
nostra  and  they  apply  policies  that  distort  what  is  really  ; 
going  on  in  our  continent.  Most  of  these  trends  are  I 
tinctured  with  political  ideologies  and  anything  that 
might  be  suspected  of  contradicting  the  accepted  dog- 
mas is  readily  dismissed  as  non-representative,  reaction- 
ary or  obsolete.  The  organisers  of  European  art  exhibi- 
tions are  beginning  to  send  to  those  who  are  supposed 
to  make  the  choice,  instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
chosen  with  little  or  no  regard  to  what  the  best  artists 
are  actually  doing,  forcing  in  this  manner  a  world  view  [ 
of  artistic  trends  that  does  not  necessarily  correspond  to 
what  is  really  going  on. 

The  South  American  artist  is  thus  caught  between  . 
two  fires.  He  must  either  conform  to  the  international 
styles  that  are  being  promoted  according  to  the  latest 
fashion,  in  which  case  he  can  also  be  accused  of  being 
derivative  and  lacking  originality,  or  he  can  choose  to 
be  himself  with  all  the  strength  of  his  communication 
to  his  native  soil,  in  which  case  he  may  well  be  discarded 
as  lagging  behind,  as  exotic,  out  of  the  contemporary 
world  that  he  is  supposed  to  accept  on  the  very  terms 
that  that  world  has  dictated  about  what  is  really  con- 
temporary and  therefore  valid.  He  has  a  third  and  final 
choice,  happily  decreasing  with  the  years,  to  follow  the 
road  of  the  picturesque,  in  which  case  tourists  will  pick 
up  his  work  at  tourist  prices  and  carry  them  off  as 
trophies  of  a  supposed  cultural  safari. 

Despite  this  phenomenal  confusion  and  partly  as  a^ 
response  to  the  challenges  it  implies,  South  American 
artists  are  working  with  increasing  strength  in  the 
shaping  of  a  forceful  imagery  both  in  painting  and  in 
sculpture.  It  would  be  impossible  to  expect  in  the 
diversity  that  the  area  holds,  that  there  should  be  a 
lesser  diversity  of  styles.  If  the  population  and  rich  cul- 
tural tradition  of  the  Andean  region  are  predominantly 
Indian  in  character,  the  Inca  and  Chibcha  empires,  the 
north  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  areas,  bear  the  stamp  of 
the  African  much  as  the  great  southern  metropolis  can 
not  deny  its  strong  link  to  Europe.  An  artist  working 
in  Buenos  Aires  like  Eduardo  Mac  Entyre  with  Scot- 
tish and  Belgian  grandparents  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  produce  the  same  results  as  Anibal  Villacis  working 
in  Quito,  or  Fernando  Botero,  a  Colombian  who 
draws  heavily  on  the  colonial  tradition  of  Bogota. 

Modern  Art  in  Latin  America  received  its  strongest 
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impulse  from  the  Mexican  muralist  movement  during 
the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties,  a  trend  which  be- 
came popular  all  over  the  South  American  continent 
and  which  was  extended  into  contemporary  art.  This 
school,  charged  with  social  implications,  returned  to 
the  Renaissance  ideal  of  painting  in  large  spaces  that 
had  temporarily  dwindled  in  Europe.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  it  influenced  not  only  local  painting  but  also 
that  of  European  masters.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
Picasso  would  have  painted  Guernica  if  the  Mexicans 
had  not  existed.  In  South  America,  Portinari  in  Brazil, 
Bemi  in  Argentina  and  Guayazannn  in  Ecuador  fol- 
lowed the  same  path.  Of  these,  Berni  and  Guayazamm 
are  at  the  height  of  their  creative  powers.  Portinari  died 
some  years  ago. 

The  case  of  Berni  is  particularly  interesting.  After  a 
surrealist  period  during  his  stay  in  Paris  during  the  late 
twenties  he  returned  to  Argentina  and  shortly  after- 
wards joined  Siqueiros  in  painting  a  mural  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Buenos  Aires.  This  double  source,  Surrealism 
(particularly  Max  Ernst)  and  Mexican  muralism  has 
continued  to  nourish  Berni  during  the  development  of 
his  art  towards  an  ever  increasing  expressionism  that 
has  exploded  during  the  sixties  and  seventies  into  three- 
dimensional  figures  in  plaster  and  assorted  materials  of 
terrifying  force.  Berni  spent  several  years  staying  in  our 
hinterland,  working  amongst  the  wood  cutters  of  San- 
tiago del  Estero  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  cul- 
tural components  that  make  up  a  South  American 
artist  of  genius.  Of  Italian  ancestry  he  carries  to  perfec- 
tion the  art  of  classical  drawing  and  of  painting  that  he 
learnt  at  the  sources.  His  heroes  are  Uccello  and  Man- 
tegna.  He  is  a  magnificent  engraver,  having  won  the 
Venice  Biennale  of  1962,  and  one  of  his  most  important 
works  can  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow. 

Like  Berni,  Guayazannn  from  Ecuador  owes  much 
to  the  Mexican  muralists  and  like  them  his  art  is  chara;- 
ed  with  social  and  political  connotations.  The  best  art 
of  Guayazannn  uses  colour  with  sobriety,  with  a  pre- 
dominantly black  blue  and  white  palette.  Guayazannn 
is  proud  to  acknowledge  his  Indian  blood.  He  is  also  a 
magnificent  jewel  designer  working  mostly  in  gold 
and  using  the  designs  of  Pre-Colombian  pottery  as  the 
basis  for  his  own  work. 

Oswaldo  Vigas  from  Venezuela  follows  a  similar 
path ;  his  figures  spring  from  the  native  soil,  distorted 
by  a  free  expressionism  that  also  brings  him  close  to  the 
world  of  Raquel  Forner  from  Argentina.  Forner's 
work  has  been  shown  in  London  at  the  Drian  Gallery. 
Her  inspiration  is  derived  from  intuitions  of  the  astral 
world.  Her  series  of  astral  scenes  is  populated  by  mon- 
sters of  violent  shapes  and  colours  that  stylistically  place 
her  with  the  German  and  Nordic  painters  of  the  ex- 
pressionist school.  She  works  with  heavy  impasto  con- 
trasting the  black  and  white  reserved  for  terrestrial 
beings  that  have  not  yet  abandoned  the  earth,  with  the 
coloured  condition  of  the  beings  of  other  planets  or  of 


3.  Romulo  Maccio.  Diagrams,  1967.  Museo  National  de  Bellas  Artes,  Buenos  Aires. 

4.  Raquel  Forner.  Fossil  of  an  Astronaut  in  Mars,  oil,  1966. 


those  humans  that  have  already  explored  the  astral 
dimension. 

At  times  the  work  of  these  artists  borders  on  what 
may  be  considered  surrealism.  But  South  America  is 
rich  in  artists  working  nearer  to  the  great  movement 
launched  by  the  Breton  manifesto  of  1924,  even  though 
one  can  easily  see  that  tins  tradition,  followed  by 
Argentinian  artists  especially,  has  not  remained  un- 
adulterated or  stagnant. 

Guillermo  Roux  has  shown  his  work  at  the  Marl- 
borough Gallery  in  London  and  Bucholz  in  Munich. 
Although  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  classify  him  without 
turther  ado  as  a  surrealist  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
has  close  ties  to  the  work  of  Magrittc  or  Balthus.  His 
strange  watercolours  give  us  a  fragmentary  view  of 
human  reality  interspersed  with  a  chaotic  entanglement 
with  the  objects  of  everyday  existence.  Also  Juan 
Carlos  Liberti  paints  in  oil  figures  and  landscapes 
charged  with  the  nostalgic  perspective  of  dreams  that 
distinguish  the  classics  of  the  movement  such  as  Dali 
or  Tanguy.  In  this  context  also  is  the  Chilean  Matta, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  working  in  Paris  where 
he  enjoys  a  well-merited  recognition.  Matta  is  particu- 
larly disturbing  in  his  handling  of  space  and  perspec- 
tive; his  strangely  mechanical  beings  put  us  in  the 
mood  of  science  fiction,  with  a  sinister  touch  added  by 
use  of  yellowish  and  greenish  colours.  Although  work- 
ing in  sculpture  Raul  Valdivicso,  a  Chilean,  but  now 
resident  in  Madrid,  has  the  same  surrealistic  outlook  as 
his  compatriot.  Moving  towards  increasing  abstraction 
his  bronzes  still  maintain  reminiscences  of  germinal 
forms  that  provoke  in  the  spectator  eerie  sensations  of 
a  would-be  reality  full  of  oniric  implications. 

The  abstract  school  found  in  South  America  two 
important  masters  who  participated  in  the  European 
movements  right  from  the  start.  Emilio  Pettoruti  living 
in  Italy  accepted  the  aesthetic  concept  of  the  futurists 
and  from  designs  of  total  abstraction  executed  as  early 
as  1914,  he  moved  on  to  a  personal  cubism  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  treatment  of  light.  Had  he  re- 
mained in  Europe  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
would  by  now  be  considered  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  that  style.  However,  Pettoruti  returned  to  his  native 
Argentine,  where  he  became  undisputed  master  of 
non-figurative  painting,  but  in  the  process  lost  touch 
with  the  critics  who  might  have  kept  him  in  mind.  He 
returned  to  live  in  Paris  as  late  as  the  fifties  and  only 
now,  after  his  death,  is  his  work  finding  the  kind  of 
recognition  it  deserves.  Pcttoruti's  teaching  both  in 
Argentina  and  Chile  was  fruitful  and  a  coherent  line  cf 
development  can  be  traced  that  gains  strength  from  the 
teachings  of  the  other  master  of  constructivist  art,  the 
Uruguayan  Torres  Garcia.  Torres  had  participated 
with  the  group  of  'Circle  et  Carre'  amongst  whose 
members  were  such  key  artists  as  Piet  Mondriaan. 
Torres  tried  to  incorporate  pre-Colombian  elements 
of  design  into  his  art  which  he  dubbed  'Universal 
Constructivism'  and  his  influence  lias  dominated 
Uruguayan  art  ever  since. 
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5.  Maria  Simon. 
Hardblock  construction, 
1971. 


6.  ROGELIO 
POLESELLO 

with  an  optical  acrylic. 
University  Gallery, 
University  of  Florida. 


7.  Gyula  Kosice. 
Sculpture  with  Water. 


ii.  Guayazamin.  Tlie  Age  of Wrath  (Victim).  12.  Nelly  Schneider.  Warrior. 


Pettoruti's  teachings  flourished  elsewhere.  In  Chile, 
Ramon  Vergara  Grez  works  in  abstractions  that  relate 
him  to  the  American  colour  school,  even  though  he 
uses  texture  to  emphasise  the  personal  touch  of  his 
paintings.  His  colours  are  reached  through  long 
maturation  giving  to  his  art  an  intellectual  quality  that 
recalls  the  cubistic  leanings  of  the  master.  In  the  forties 
abstraction  gathered  around  the  group  Arte-Concreto- 
Invencion  and  the  Madi  Group,  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Artists  such  as  Tomas  Maldonado,  later  to  be- 
come head  of  Uhn,  the  continuation  of  the  Bauhaus  in 
Germany,  and  Gyula  Kosice  headed  these  movements. 
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The  Concrete  artists  included  such  painters  as  Miguel 
Ocampo,  also  now  working  in  New  York.  His  efforts 
lead  to  a  lyric  geometric  abstraction  that  uses  subtle 
figurative  elements  in  the  form  of  lines  that  now  recall 
a  part  of  the  human  figure  or  of  some  exotic  flower. 

During  those  same  years,  Venezuela  saw  the  birth  of 
the  'colour  rhythms'  of  Alejandro  Otero.  While 
Kosyce  and  the  Madi  had  already  started  to  work  with 
shaped  canvas,  Otero  was  painting  in  long  stripes  of 
colour  -  a  clear  antecedent  of  what  was  later  to  become 
known  as  Op  art.  What  Agam  carried  to  perfection  in 
three  dimensions,  Otero  obtained  in  the  two  dimen- 
sional plane,  using  colour  rather  sparsely  but  placing 
the  emphasis  of  the  visual  experience  in  the  optical 
effect  produced  in  the  observer.  This  outlook  found  its 
way  in  the  'Recherche  Group'  working  in  Paris  during 
the  sixties  and  led  the  Argentine  Julio  Le  Pare  to  obtain 
the  Grand  Prize  in  the  Venice  Bicnnale  of  1966.  Le 
Pare  carried  optical  experience  to  the  realm  of  moving 
physical  light,  springing  from  different  sources  and 
projected  on  to  concave  metals;  he  also  worked  with 
coloured  balls  against  striped  backgrounds  translating 
such  naturalistic  phenomena  as  the  vibration  of  light  in 
the  leaves  of  trees  or  in  moving  water.  Like  his 
countryman  Otero,  Jesus  Soto,  also  Venezuelan,  in- 
cluded sound  into  spatial  constructions,  which  vibrate 
with  the  wind  like  reeds  bordering  a  lake.  Soto  plays 
with  optical  illusions,  hanging  dangling  objects  with 
invisible  strings  which  move  against  linear  backgrounds 
breaking  them  in  unforseeable  segments  and  thus 
allowing  the  mind  to  be  carried  away  into  a  tantalising 
exploration  of  its  own  capacity  of  discovery.  David 
Manzur  from  Colombia  also  works  with  strings,  only 
these,  far  from  being  invisible,  are  meant  to  emphasise 
form  and  direction;  they  are  substitutes  for  drawing, 
except  that  in  their  tension  they  become  more  dramatic, 
also  allowing  the  exploration  of  three-dimensional 
space.  Working  with  nylon  strings  that  capture  natural 
light  effects,  and  drawing  changing  figures  into  the 
transparent  'canvas'  is  Davite  from  Argentina  who  like 
his  compatriots  Mac  Entyre  and  Vidal  worked  in  the 
direction  of  what  they  called  Generative  Art.  Mac 
Entyre  is  an  excellent  case-in-point  of  this  tendency. 
Forms  generate  themselves  through  the  rotation  of  the 
initial  form.  Mac  Entyre  uses  the  circle  in  endless  com- 
binations which  through  different  intensities  of  colour 
allow  the  element  of  light  to  add  an  almost  mystical 
quality  to  the  whole.  Displacing  forms  in  space  with 
the  same  implications  of  light  is  Carlos  Alberto  Sala- 
tino,  a  master  of  'degrade'.  Light  plays  a  leading  role 
amongst  many  of  these  artists,  for  Gyula  Kosice  the 
intervening  factor  is  water  that  moves  within  hemi- 
spherical forms  of  plexiglass,  in  some  cases  combined 
with  metal. 

In  the  more  traditional  concepts  of  sculpture, 
Chilean-born  Nelly  Schneider,  working  in  Buenos 

Colour. 

Painting  by  Botero  Private  collection,  Buenos  Aires. 


15.  Libero  Badii.  Munecos  United  in  Space. 

16.  Edgar  Negret.  Iron  sculpture. 
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Aires,  shapes  strange  warriors  that  have  a  vague 
reminiscence  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Henry  Moore 
whom  she  admires  in  much  the  same  way  Moore  ad- 
mired the  Maya  monumentality  of  reclining  figures. 
Marina  Nunez  del  Prado  from  Bolivia  works  in  stone, 
carving  solid  condors  of  elemental  strength  worthy  of 
the  mountains  that  surround  her.  Alicia  Pebalba,  an- 
other Argentine,  works  in  Paris  with  winged  and 
totemic  poled  forms.  Libero  Badii  is  one  of  the  most 
original  creators  of  the  continent.  He  is  now  carving 
huge  figures  in  wood  which  he  polychromes  in  out- 
rageous colours  that  recall  Aztec  aggressiveness.  These 
are  connected  by  ropes,  achieving  a  control  of  space 
comparable  with  that  of  architecture.  Edgar  Negrct 
and  Enzo  Iommi  work  their  elemental  forms  in  metal. 
While  Iommi  remains  within  the  purity  of  aluminium 
Negret  often  introduces  red  or  yellow,  more  often 
black  into  his  harmonious  yet  hard,  almost  mechanical 
forms. 

Figurative  art  of  a  high  order  is  best  represented  by 
Marina  Nunez  del  Prado  from  Bolivia  works  in  stone, 
the  inflated  doll-like  women  of  Botero,  or  in  the  freer 
expression  of  Maccio  who  assimilated  the  restlessness 
of  De  Kooning  and  the  razor-edge  quality  of  Bacon. 
A  more  sharply  focussed  realism  is  explored  by  the 
younger  generation  -  painters  like  Juan  Lascano  in 
their  vision  of  nature  or  like  De  Marziani  or  Giuffre 
where  nature  is  at  once  respected  and  violated  by  the 
introduction  of  conflicting  perspectives. 

Brazil  has  been  most  prominent  in  architectural  de- 
velopment, and  some  of  her  best  artists  apply  their 
talent  to  the  embellishment  of  their  spatial  genius. 
Hugo  Rodriguez  has  been  prolific  in  populating  hand- 
some buildings  with  his  shapes  of  pre-Colombian  in- 
spiration. Abstract  artists  such  as  Perez  Cclis  have  ab- 
sorbed the  same  native  elements. 

South  America  has  not  remained  aloof  to  the  world 
of  technology  and  its  impact  on  art :  witness  Marcia 
Dcmange  of  Brazil  and  her  respiratory  chamber,  or 
Rudy  Ayoroa  of  Bolivia  and  his  astral  machines.  Hap- 
penings and  the  art  of  objects  have  been  practised  by 
Marta  Minujin  and  a  host  of  younger  experimenters. 

From  north  to  south  of  the  triangular  continent,  the 
painterly  painting  of  the  Peruvian  Szyslo  or  the 
Colombian  Obrcgon,  of  Kenneth  Kemble  or  Fernando 
Maza  has  been  maintained.  Whether  it  be  the  mystical 
abstractions  of  Luis  Barragan  or  Guillermo  Thiemcr, 
the  Soutinesquc  violence  of  Eduardo  Bertozzi,  the 
sophisticated  optical  acylics  ot  Rogelio  Polesello  or  the 
intelligent  constructions  ot  Maria  Simon,  South 
America  is  establishing  a  creative  and  artistic  tradition 
which  it  will  be  increasingly  difficult  to  ignore. 
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13.  Marcia  Demange.  Breathing  Room. 

14.  Marta  Minujin  and  toboggan  leading  to  plastic  doll. 


A  'general  pattern'?  Peter  Fuller 

The  Mexican  Revolution  led  directly  to  the 
social-realist  'Mural  Renaissance'  of  the  twen- 
ties: only  slowly,  through  the  cautious  work  of 
painters  likcTamayo,  could  its  hegemony  be  challenged. 
But  in  Argentina,  a  modernist  tradition  was  established 
as  early  as  1914,  when  Emilio  Pettoruti  began  experi- 
menting with  pure  abstraction,  'to  obtain  movement, 
velocity,  dynamism,  according  to  my  imagination, 
nonfiguratively'.1  In  Brazil,  a  polemical  "Week  of 
Modern  Art'  was  staged  as  far  back  as  1922,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Biennal  in  Sao  Paulo  in  195 1  made 
the  town  an  international  centre  for  the  visual  arts: 
however,  elsewhere  in  the  country,  national,  regional, 
and  'primitive'  artists  continued  unaffected.  In  Haiti,  a 
'naive'  school,  first  stimulated  through  American  in- 
fluence, and  then  contained  for  commercial  and  politi- 
cal reasons,  remains  the  sole  tendency.2 

In  its  social  and  political  history  each  Latin  American 
country'  is  distinct,  and  the  development  of  the  arts 
shows  equal  diversity.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  'Latin 
;  American  Art'.  So,  it  is  perhaps  surprising  to  find  the 
Colombian  critic,  Marta  Traba,  writing  in  the  mid- 
sixties,  'The  history  of  Colombian  art,  like  that  of  al- 
most all  other  Latin  American  countries,  has  an  almost 
linear  simplicity  to  it.  It  can  be  fitted  neatly  into  a  gen- 
eral pattern  that  holds  true  for  the  entire  continent'.3 
What  did  Traba  mean  by  this?  Can  the  study  of 
Colombian  art  in  fact  disclose  a  'general  pattern'  for 
the  whole  of  Latin  America? 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  Colombian  ruling 
class  consisted  of  families  descended  from  the  colonial 
landholders.  As  they  controlled  the  country's  resources, 
art  reflected  their  interests.  Heavy-handed  academic 
realism  was  opposed  solely  by  a  derivative  'Impres- 
sionism', and  both  were  influenced  by  the  San 
Fernando  Academy  in  Madrid.  However,  gradual  in- 
dustrialisation led  to  the  emergence  of  a  new  entre- 
preneurial class,  and  the  conversion  of  a  sector  of  the 
rural  poor  into  an  urban  proletariat.  Increasing  class 
and  national  consciousness  led  to  the  erosion  of  the  old 
colonial  culture.  By  the  1920s,  many  artists  were  in- 
tent on  developing  a  Colombian  tradition,  and  also 
identified  with  the  awakening  political  ambitions  of 
urban  and  rural  workers.  The  Mexican  'Mural  Renais- 
sance' -  whatever  its  limitations  -  appeared  to  demon- 
strate an  enticing  freedom  from  colonial  values,  and 
many  Colombian  artists  were  profoundly  affected  by 
it.  But  the  resulting  paintings  were  riddled  with  contra- 
dictions. Traba  justifiably  refers  to  'chronic  artistic 
nationalism',  'art  identified  with  a  literal  interpretation 
of  reality',  and  'a  paralysis  of  the  search  for  aesthetic 
values'. 

Disillusionment  with  political  events,  and  with  the 
potentialities  of  social  realism,  created  the  precondi- 
I  tions  for  a  new  Colombian  modernism.  One  man, 
Alejandro  Obregon,  seized  the  initiative.  His  central 


position  in  the  history  of  Colombia's  painting  corres- 
ponds approximately  to  that  held  by  Szyszlo  in  Peru, 
Yrarrazval  in  Chile,  and  Tamayo  in  Mexico.  Obregon, 
who  studied  in  Boston  from  1937  to  1941,  was  initially 
influenced  by  European  Cubism  and  Expressionism. 
However,  he  subsequently  developed  an  approach  to 
painting  which,  while  rejecting  anachronistic  formal 
conventions,  sought  to  express  his  perception  of  the 
Colombian  people's  history,  experience  and  aspirations. 
Although  in  his  symbolic,  expressionist  canvases,  he 
sometimes  drew  directly  on  political  events  -  as  in  his 
Mourning Jor  a  Dead  Student  of  1956  -  he  did  not  do  so 
literally  or  anecdotally.  The  American  critic,  Thomas 
Messer,  has  written  about  his  work,  'His  condors  and 
his  semi-abstract  seascapes,  his  colouristic  analogues  of 
the  opulent  Caribbean  flora,  are,  to  be  sure,  extracted 
from  the  world  of  real  experience.  But  it  is  his  appre- 
hension of  the  form  language  of  his  generation  -  a 
private  version  of  abstract  expressionism  -  that  renders 
his  shapes  and  images  alive  and  meaningful'.4 

However,  the  advances  made  by  Obregon  were 
turned  by  others  into  a  new  orthodoxy.  Traba  refers  to 
an  'epidemic  of  romanticism',  a  superfluity  of 'evasive 
forms',  and  an  attempt  to  'liquify  painting  into  a  ro- 
mantic-abstract disorder'.  Fernando  Botero  was  the 
first  to  challenge  this  vacuity.  Seen  out  ot  this  context, 
Botero's  gigantically  rotund  figures  may  appear  simply 
idiosyncratic.  But  Traba  insists  that  through  his  bellig- 
erent insistence  on  physical  form,  and  the  deflation  of 
art  implicit  in  the  inflation  of  his  figures,  such  as  his 
Mona  Lisa,  Aged  Twelve,  now  in  New  York's  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  'Botero  was  the  first  seriously  to  breach 
Obregon's  magic  universe'. 

Traba  argues  that  the  way  was  thus  opened  tor  a 
'third  generation'  of  Colombian  modernists,  who. 
liberated  from  Obregon's  aesthetic  conventions,  dis- 
covered that  'painting  was  being  torn  apart  by  all  sorts 
of  dissimilar  forces'.  At  this  time,  about  two  hundred 
people  were  dying  every  month  in  struggles  against 
the  regime.  Inevitably,  these  artists  chose  to  emphasise 
'violence  which  is  a  fact,  whereas  romanticism  is  an 
escape  .  Traba  says,  'They  wanted  to  turn  violent, 
scatological.  They  wanted  to  attack,  denounce,  wallow 
in  sexuality,  escape  from  the  great  national  names,  ex- 
periment with  Pop  Art,  nco-figuration,  the  "other" 
art'.  But  seeing  such  manifestations  within  the  context 
of  Colombia's  intense  political  struggles,  Traba  warns 
against  any  premature  attempt  to  identify  a  Colombian 
'national  style'. 

Many  aspects  of  this  development  are  reproduced  in 
other  Latin  American  countries.  One  often  finds  that 
'colonial'  art  is  initially  opposed  by  social  realism. 
When  this  breaks  down,  a  more  sophisticated  attempt 
is  made  to  evolve  a  national  tradition  in  painting  which 
combines  awareness  of  formal  aesthetics  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  pre-Hispanic  civilisations:  thus  the  Peru- 
vian critic,  Carlos  Rodriguez  Saavcrda,  claimed  in  1964 
that  'the  best  of  Peruvian  painters  are  probing  the  soul 
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of  Peru'.  However,  both  the  romanticism  and,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  aestheticism,  implicit  in  such  attitudes  is 
ferociously  challenged  by  younger  artists,  many  of 
whom  are  aware  of  the  incongruity  of  a  total  commit- 
ment to  'art'  in  situations  of  potential  political  change, 
and  seek  more  immediate  forms  of  cultural  interven- 
tion. 

The  third  generation  in  Argentina 

Despite  the  facile  support  still  expressed  for  the  Mexi- 
can muralist  movement  by  certain  European  critics,5 
few  Latin  American  artists  today  believe  that  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  directly  from  it.  However,  many 
of  them  are  intent  on  avoiding  the  aestheticism  and 
escapism  of  the  generation  who  provided  the  initial 
challenge  to  the  Mexican  influence.  The  search  for 
forms  which  can  relate  immediately  to  social  and  politi- 
cal conditions  partially  accounts  for  the  preponderance 
of  the  kind  of  work  which  Traba  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  'third  generation'  of  Colombian  artists. 

Argentina  provides  an  example  of  this  situation.  In 
the  mid-sixties,  there  were  a  number  of  dominant 
strands  in  visual  modernism.  Older  artists,  such  as  An- 
tonio Berni,  were  still  producing.  Berni  had  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  pursuit  of  a  personalised  social- 
realist  solution,  and  had  even  created  popular  painted 
folk  heroes,  such  as  the  under-privileged  Juanito  Laguna, 
and  the  wayward  Ramona.  Secondly,  there  were  many 
semi-figurative  expressionists  -  Maccio,  Deira,  and  dc 
la  Vega.  Their  often  tortured  work  was  opposed  by  the 
geometricians  and  constructivists  -  artists  such  as  Dcm- 
arco,  Mac  Entyre,  Vidal,  Brizzi  and  Tomasello.  Al- 
though Le  Pare,  founder  of  'Recherche  d'Art  Visuel', 
and  a  major  contributor  to  the  international  kinetic 
movement,  had  left  Buenos  Aires  for  Paris  in  1958,  a 
number  of  significant  kineticists  remained.  These  in- 
cluded Gyula  Kosice,  who  was  manufacturing  his 
water-sculptures  and  producing  complex  models  for 
'hydro-kinetic  cities'.  There  was  also  an  electic  but 
productive  group  known  as  'Phases',  gathered  around 
the  poet  and  critic,  Julo  Llinas  which,  at  one  time  in- 
cluded Peluffo,  Polesello  and  Borda. 

However,  a  decisive  force  in  the  Argentine  visual 
arts  at  this  time  was  Romero  Brest.  As  the  most  power- 
ful critic,  and  director  of  the  Instituto  Torcato  di  Telia, 
Brest  sent  an  exhibition  to  tour  America  in  1964- 1965, 
entitled  'New  Art  of  Argentina'.  It  included  a  cross- 
section  of  the  tendencies  described.  In  the  catalogue,  he 
wrote:  'It  would  be  useless  to  search  for  a  distinctive 
stylistic  contribution  from  the  Argentine  art  of  the  last 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  A  national  identity  can 
develop  in  a  country's  art  only  when  there  is  a  free,  yet 
unified,  response  by  its  artists  to  the  country's  spirit. 
Such  an  atmosphere  can  produce  works  of  art  which 
are  dynamic,  in  a  dialectic  relationship  with  that  spirit. 
Although  Argentine  art  is  still  far  from  this  position, 
our  efforts  to  attain  it  continue'.6 

But  the  direction  which  those  efforts  should  take,  as 


conceived  by  Brest,  came  under  increasing  attack.  His 
Institute,  the  central  platform  for  Argentine  modern- 
ism at  the  time,  ran  into  difficulties  with  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  its  policies.  However,  it  was  also 
under  pressure  from  artists  themselves.  When  the 
American  critic,  Thomas  Messer,  visited  Argentina  in 
1964,  he  reported  on  the  emergence  of  the  'third  gener- 
ation', describing  it  as,  'a  particularly  lively  and  diverse 
group  of  young  talent,  still  in  a  blissful  no-man's  land 
between  play  and  work  .  .  .  Not  all  of  their  works  are 
equally  valid  or  equally  silly.  It  will  be  interesting  and 
probably  a  little  sad  to  watch  this  young  talent  grow 
up'.  In  fact,  despite  Messer's  patronising  tone,  these 
younger  artists  seized  the  initiative,  and  created  a 
devastating  critique  of  Brest's  approach.  Knowledge 
that  the  Institute  was  being  financed  by  Rockefeller 
money  aroused  the  fear  of  cultural  imperialism.  By  the 
end  of  the  sixties,  what  Brest  had  struggled  to  achieve 
was  essentially  finished.  The  doors  of  the  Institute  were 
closed. 

However,  the  younger  generation  began  to  regroup 
around  Jorge  Glusberg,  another  critic,  who  opened  a 
Centre  of  Art  and  Communication  (cayc)  in  October 
1970.  The  policy  was  aggressively  committed  to  their 
interests.  An  early  document  stated,  'cayc  intends  to 
promote  almost  exclusively  experimental  work  which 
perhaps  may  not  be  finished  products  of  good  art,  but 

17.  Uriburu  staining  the  East  River 
in  New  York,  26  May,  1970. 


which  cannot  be  converted  into  currency,  that  is  a 
money  commodity,  cayc  is  interested  in  artists  who 
act  as  agents  provocateur,  and  tries  to  show  experimental 
art  which  obstinately  questions  the  basic  premises  of 
traditional  culture'. 

The  kinds  of  art  shown  at  cayc,  and  sent  by  it  to 
important  foreign  exhibitions  over  the  last  five  years, 
have  been  varied.  They  have  included  even  older  gen- 
eration artists,  such  as  Berni  -  but  a  Berni  now  signifi- 
cantly influenced  by  the  new  tendencies.  Perhaps  more 
characteristic  examples  include  Uriburu,  who  became 
notorious  when  he  stained  the  waters  of  the  Grand 
Canal  in  Venice  a  brilliant  green  on  19  June,  1968  - 
and  then  went  on  to  elaborate  a  scheme  for  doing  like- 
wise with  all  the  waters  of  the  world;  Benedit,  a  Venice 
Biennale  prize  winner,  who  experiments  with  living 
systems  involving  the  behaviour  of  insects,  rodents  and 
fishes;  Ginzburg,  an  environmental  artist,  who  once 
worked  with  the  landscape  itself;  and  also  the  various 
groups  involved  in  direct  political  art,  such  as  Cara- 
ballo,  or  Renzi,  who  once  declared  that  through  his 
'interdisciplinary  creations',  he  aimed  'to  transform 
each  piece  of  reality  into  an  art  object  that  will  revert 
over  the  consciousness  of  the  world  and  will  point  out 
the  intimate  contradictions  of  this  society  of  classes'.7 

Much  of  the  work  shown  by  cayc  is  contradictory: 
some  artists  are  producing  carefully  contrived  system- 
atic experiments,  compatible  with  their  interest  in 
semiotics.  Others  prefer  rhetorical  or  polemical  gest- 
ures. However,  it  is  certainly  true  that  cayc  has  pro- 
vided an  unprecedented  stimulus  to  the  search  for  new 
forms  in  Argentina. 

Writing  in  the  catalogue  of  'Art  Systems  in  Latin 
America',  a  large  exhibition  which  visited  the  Institute 
of  Contemporary  Art  last  year,  Glusberg  emphasised 
that  the  development  of  the  arts  in  an  under-developed 
country,  with  a  historical  experience  of  colonialism, 
could  not  conform  to  the  models  for  countries  in  what 
he  termed,  'The  First  World'.  He  wrote,  'We  may 
therefore  speak  of  an  art  of  domination,  characteristic 
of  underdeveloped  Latin  American  countries,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  art  of  liberation'.  Speaking  of  Latin 
America,  he  said,  'Although  the  people  still  do  not 
enjoy  an  aesthetic  development,  they  nevertheless  have 
an  advanced  political  development  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  develop  a  new  culture  which,  in  turn,  serves  as  a 
launching  pad  for  a  new  aesthetic'.8 

It  is  certainly  not  possible  to  claim  that  the  'new 
aesthetic',  (or  indeed,  the  'new  culture')  to  which  Glus- 
berg refers  has  as  yet  emerged.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
forms  used  by  the  artists  associated  with  cayc  are  con- 
spicuously derived  from  European  or  North  American 
equivalents.  However,  in  my  view,  it  is  certainly  the 
case  that  such  an  aesthetic  is  more  likely  to  emerge 
from  the  ceaseless  questioning  and  investigation  of  this 
third  generation,  than  it  was  either  from  the  'social- 
realist'  traditions,  or  from  the  romantic  aestheticism  of 
those  artists  who  first  challenged  them. 
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NOTES 

1.  Quoted  in  Gilbert  Chase,  Contemporary  Art  in  Latin 
America  (The  Free  Press,  New  York,  1970). 

2.  The  standard,  but  in  some  ways  biased  account  of 
Haitian  art  is  Selden  Rodman,  Renaissance  in  Haiti : 
Popular  Painters  in  the  Black  Republic 
(Pellegrini  and  Cudahy,  New  York,  1948). 

3.  Quoted  in  Thomas  M.  Messer  and  Cornell  Capa, 
The  Emergent  Decade :  Latin  American  Painters  and 
Painting  in  the  1960' s  (Cornell  University  Press, 
Ithaca,  1966). 

4.  Messer  and  Capa,  op.cit. 

5.  See  characteristically  'Memoriam:  D.  A.  Siqueiros',  by 
Andrew  Turner,  in  Artery  London,  Summer  1974. 

6.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  Brest's  role,  see  'Letter  from 
Argentina',  by  Peter  Fuller  and  Maxine  Molyneux, 
Arts  Review,  January,  1971. 

7.  See  the  catalogue  for  cayc  exhibition  at  Camden  Arts 
Centre,  London,  February  1971. 

8.  cayc  catalogue,  'Art  Systems  in  Latin  America', 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  December,  1970. 


Was  Art  Nouveau  in  Buenos  Aires  'spineless',  'easily  confused  with  .  .  .  neo-Baroquism'  and 
shown  only  in  'a  mediocre  or  bad  collection  of  buildings'?  While  admitting  the  uneven 
quality  of  Art  Nouveau  architecture  in  the  Argentine  capital,  Hernandez  Rosselot  pays  tribute 
to  certain  of  the  Art  Nouveau  architects,  especially  the  Argentine  Julian  Garcia  Nunez,  one  of 
the  few  native  architects  working  in  the  style.  He  also  chronicles  the  Art  Nouveau  revival  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  discusses  the  interesting  resurgence  of  Art  Nouveau  forms  in  the  new  Bank 
of  London  and  South  America. 


ART  NOUVEAU 
IN  BUENOS  AIRES 


Hernandez  Rosselot 

The  architect  Buschiazzo  has  written:  'Art 
Nouveau  in  the  River  Plate  basin  was  only  a 
simple  decorative  fashion,  spineless,  easily  con- 
fused with  that  neo-Baroquism  which  tainted  all 
Buenos  Aires  architecture  of  that  period'.  He  adds:  'A 
mediocre  or  bad  collection  of  buildings  with  an  excel- 
lent finish,  especially  in  carpentery  and  iron-work'. 
Much  of  the  latter  work  was  done  by  expert  foreign 
craftsmen;  the  rest  was  imported.  Sometimes  the  glazed 
tiles  were  from  Belgium,  the  maiolica  ornaments  from 
Italy,  and  the  furniture  from  France. 

For  example,  the  Molino  Tea  Room  and  Confec- 
tionery (No.  2),  built  in  1912  by  the  architect  Francisco 
Gianotti  in  the  'Nouveau'  style,  is  decorated  with  im- 
ported maiolica  and  lamps  (No.  1).  The  origin  of  the 
stained  glass  is  obvious:  the  Milanese  craftsmen.  There 
is  still  a  touch  of  Art  Nouveau  and  Baroque  in  the 
decoration  of  the  confectionery,  which  is  of  a  quality 
worthy  of  the  Belle  Epoque.  Then  Argentina  was  the 
wbcat  centre  of  the  world,  the  'hard  peso'  was  not  way 
below  the  dollar  or  the  pound  sterling;  the  upper  classes 
were  able  to  travel  by  ship  to  Europe,  even  taking  their 
own  cow  with  them  in  order  to  have  fresh  milk 
throughout  the  Atlantic  crossing. 

Art  Nouveau  in  Buenos  Aires  was  also  represented 
in  graphic  and  plastic  art ;  this  is  best  shown  in  a  maga- 
zine called  Caras  y  Caretas  (Faces  and  Masks)  which  first 
appeared  in  1895.  Most  of  its  illustrators  were  from 
Barcelona.  We  managed  to  salvage  the  works  of  one 
of  its  designers,  Alejandro  Sirio,  who  had  a  Baroque 
style  all  his  own.  Among  the  things  we  found  were 
some  posters  for  famous  international  firms  such  as 
Tiffany  or  Calle,  together  with  a  profusion  of  objects 
which  were  plentiful  in  the  shops  and  bazaars  of  that 
period.  One  was  able  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of 
magnificent  examples  of  Art  Nouveau  in  two  exhibi- 
tions which  were  held  in  Buenos  Aires.  One  was  held 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  in  1966  and  the  other 
in  1972,  at  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Art.  Both  were 
organised  by  the  architect,  Jose  Maria  Peiia,  a  specialist 
on  that  period. 


A  few  years  ago,  when  the  City  Museum  was 
created,  run  by  the  Municipality  and  directed  by  Pena, 
it  was  able  to  save  many  old  and  valuable  buildings 
from  being  demolished.  Furthermore,  this  odd  and  in- 
credible institution  was  able  to  encourage  local  arts  and 
crafts  fairs  throughout  the  different  districts  of  the  city, 
especially  the  fairs  of  San  Telmo,  the  San  Martin 
Square,  and  the  French  Square.  It  looked  like  a  revival 
of  the  crafts  which  were  so  fervently  upheld  by  the 
'hippies'.  It  coincided  with  a  re-evaluation  of  Art 
Nouveau.  There  was  a  spate  of  posters,  'psychedelic' 
propaganda,  Beardslcy  placards,  and  imitators  of 
Beardsley,  together  with  photographs  of  film  stars  of 
the  past  and  present.  Standing  beside  the  stalls  winch 
sold  these  'revival'  works,  especially  in  the  market  of 
San  Pedro  Telmo,  the  oldest  district  of  Buenos  Aires,  a 
second-hand  market  started  up;  its  stock  dated  mainly 
from  the  early  1900s.  Some  of  the  market  sellers  still 
dress  according  to  the  fashions  of  that  period,  from  con- 
viction or  love  of  farce.  This  extravagant  and  wild 
market  became  a  tourist  attraction,  even  for  the  portenos 
(inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Buenos  Aires)  themselves. 
As  a  contrast  to  all  this,  there  is  a  luxurious  version  of 
Bohcmianism  in  the  modem  East  Gallery  ('Galcria  del 
Este')  which  also  specialises  in  local  crafts  and  antiques, 
and  has  a  book-shop,  coffee-shop  and  record  shop. 

We  desperately  tried  to  find  a  Municipal  style  of 
architecture  in  all  this  Buenos  Aires  disorder,  but  with 
no  success.  We  did  manage  to  trace  in  the  many  differ- 
ent styles  of  architecture,  what  remains  of  Art  Nouveau 
and  we  found  it  a  contradiction  to  all  the  previous 
styles,  though  it  assimilated  some  of  them.  We  found 
Art  Nouveau  mixed  up  with  a  heavy  Saxon  solidity, 
but  also  with  the  soft  and  indistinct  lines  of  a  French 
'modern  style',  side  by  side  with  the  buildings  and 
maiolica  of  the  Italian  'Floreale',  the  domes  and  figura- 
tive sketches  of  the  Viennese  Secession,  the  hardness  of 
line  of  the  German  'Jugcndstil'  or  the  liberality  of  the 
Catalan  modern  style  of  architecture  which  has  had  so 
much  influence  in  Spain.  The  most  common  example 
of  this  is  the  typical  'sausage-house'  which  consists  of 
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3.  Cupola  of  the  Hospital  Espanol,  designed  by  J.  Garcia  Nunez. 

4.  Detail  of  a  window  in  the  Hospital  Espanol. 
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the  ground  floor  only,  the  only  really  authentic  crioUa 
(Spanish-American)  building.  This  is  hidden  behincTa 
facade  of  Art  Nouveau  representing  any  of  the  inter- 
national styles,  because  in  Buenos  Aires  they  all  seem 
to  meet. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  Art  Nouveau  houses 
have  been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  demolished. 
This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  buildings  by  the 
architect  Julian  Garcia  Nunez  (1875-1944),  one  of  the 
most  important  artists  within  the  movement  and  a 
pioneer  of  modern  architecture  in  Argentina.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  the  renowned  Antonio  Gaudi  of  Barcelona, 
where  he  studied  and  lived  until  1903.  He  returned  to 
his  native  country  and  built  hospitals,  a  cinema,  apart- 
ments, offices  and  churches.  The  economic  crisis  of 
1930  left  him  bankrupt;  he  wound  up  his  company  and 
left  his  profession.  He  burned  his  sketches,  plans  and  all 
his  letters  and  destroyed  all  the  prizes  which  he  had 
obtained.  This  architect  is  considered  one  of  the  out- 
standing representatives  of  Art  Nouveau  in  Argentina, 
because  so  many  of  the  rest  were  foreigners. 

When  the  School  of  Architecture  was  first  created  in 
Argentina,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  consisted 
of  only  one  pupil  and  his  professor,  the  architect 
Christophensen,  who  also  contributed  to  this  move- 
ment. He  was  born  in  Cadiz  and  was  the  son  of  the 
Swedish  Consul  in  Spain.  There  is  still  a  house  built  by 
him  (Calle  Alvear  1790)  constructed  on  Art  Nouveau 
lines.  The  rest  of  his  work  has  various  styles.  During 
the  last  century  the  only  two  Argentine  architects  had 
graduated  in  Paris.  One  of  them  was  the  engineer  and 
painter,  Prilidiano  Pueyrredon,  Argentina's  most  famous 
and  representative  artist  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
painter  of  the  Woman  Surprised  in  the  Bath  (see  colour, 
page  6). 

But  the  modern  style  of  Garcia  Nunez'  architecture 
was  very  much  influenced  by  the  Catalan  school  as  well 
as  by  the  German  'Jugendstil',  especially  its  severity  of 
line.  His  private  house  has  long  since  been  demolished 
and  the  same  thing  is  happening  to  the  Spanish  Hospital 
in  Belgrano  Street  (Nos.  3  and  4).  Only  one  dome  sti" 
stands,  out  of  its  original  three,  and  the  building  has 
been  replaced  by  a  modern  one  whose  design  is  certain- 
ly not  as  good.  J.  Garcia  Nunez  was  an  aloof  solitary 
person.  He  concentrated  on  detail  in  all  his  buildings 
(he  always  used  excellent  craftsmen)  and  many  tim< 
this  held  up  the  work  and  raised  the  costs.  He  himsel 
did  the  decorative  work  and  the  wood-carving  of  th 
furniture  with  the  help  of  a  carpenter. 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  buildings  in  Bueno 
Aires  was  constructed  by  the  architect  Rodrigu 
Ortega.  For  some  people  the  house  on  2031  Rivadavi 
Street  (Nos.  5,  6  and  7)  is  picturesque  but  overdone,.' 
with  its  excessive  decorations  and  tree-like  arabesques^ 
But  in  spite  of  this,  it  is  harmonious  and  elegant. 

Another  admirable  example  is  the  Hotel  Chile  (No. 
8)  on  the  May  Avenue.  Its  ornamentation  is  sober  anc 
refined  and  its  bold  architecture  gives  a  feeling  of  fulfil-; 


merit;  this  is  most  apparent  in  its  double  arches.  On  the 
same  street  but  on  the  opposite  corner,  is  a  wrought- 
iron  column,  the  detailed  work  on  which  makes  it  look 
as  if  it  were  flowering.  This  is  a  good  example  of  an  in- 
dustrial contribution  to  the  new  Municipal  concept. 

The  columns  take  up  two  floors  of  a  glass-fronted 
facade,  undeniably  Nouveau.  It  is  a  contrast  to  the 
nearby  buildings  but  its  fulness  of  style  is  in  harmony 
with  the  different  municipal  styles,  laying  bare,  once 
again,  the  architectural  dialectic  style  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Spanish  Club,  by  the  architect  Folkner  (Nos.  o 
and  10),  is  yet  another  eloquent  example  of  Hispanic 
'modernism',  with  its  over-decoration  depicting  histor- 
ical events.  The  names  of  the  architects  give  away  the 
Italian  origin:  Colombo,  Benedetto  and  Pater.  The 
French  ones  were  Huge  and  Massue.  Each  one  of  them 
has  left  behind  representative  works,  although  many  of 
them  have  since  been  demolished.  Of  the  big  depart- 
ment stores,  such  as  the  Bazaar  of  the  Two  Worlds  or 
the  Lafayette  Galleries,  the  former  was  partially  re- 
built and  the  latter  has  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Gath  and  Chavez  building  (No.  12)  another  ex- 
ample of  Art  Nouveau,  still  exists  and  also  bears  wit- 
ness to  Great  Britain's  interests  in  Argentina,  during  a 
period  of  social,  economic  and  industrial  change.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  constructed  some  of  our  railways  and 
meat-packing  plants  and  even,  paradoxically,  in  days 
^one  by,  sold  us  their  finest  cloth  which  was  then  used 
:o  clothe  our gauchos. 

According  to  Jose  Maria  Peria,  author  of  various 
Dooks  on  architecture,  'Art  Nouveau  was  the  first 
■udden  change  that  had  taken  place  in  nineteen  cen- 
:uries.  Therefore  it  is  logical  that  this  change  should  be 
loisy  and  disconcerting'.  He  also  thinks  that  William 
Blake's  drawings  had  a  strong  influence  on  the  move- 
ment. Others  point  to  the  influence  of  the  nerve-like 
3othic  structures,  the  stained-glass  or  to  the  spirit  of 
;raftsmanship  itself.  At  the  same  time  the  'modern 
ityle'  managed  to  change  the  industrial  concept,  and 
I  read  it  towards  a  more  free  and  new  line  of  thought, 
I  \  ind  industry  later  became  the  slave  of  this  new  and 
letermined  trend. 
Van  de  Velde,  the  Belgian  exponent  of  'modern 
I  tyle',  was  director  of  the  Weimar  school,  which  was 
I  ater  directed  by  Gropius,  who  turned  it  into  the 
I  3auhaus  and  whose  functional  methods  of  rigid 
I  ationalism  and  purity  of  line  seem  to  us  the  logical 
I  result  of  the  Art  Nouveau  movement.  This  trend  can 
I  dso  be  found  in  other  architects :  Mackintosh,  a  Scots- 
I  nan,  leaves  the  basic  structures  of  his  building  un- 
I  :overed;  Victor  Horta  does  the  same  with  his  'People's 
I  ^ouse'  in  Brussels,  where  the  iron  framework  can  be 
I  :learly  seen  in  the  central  part  of  the  theatre  -  at  the 
I  ront  of  the  building  he  has  put  sliding  windows,  fore- 
I  unnerofthe  'free  facade'  trend. 

In  the  same  way  we  can  see  this  formal  overlapping 
)f  style  with  Art  Nouveau  in  a  building  which  has  re- 
I  ently  been  erected  in  Buenos  Aires.  If,  when  they 

i.  Hotel  Chile. 


9.  Cupola  on  the  Club  Espaiiol. 

10.  Detail  of  wrought  ironwork  on  the  Club  Espanol. 


II.  A  study  of  Art  Nouvcau  in  the  Avcnida  dc  Mayo,  including 

demolish  Horta's  'House  of  the  People'  there  was  an 
outcry  because  it  has  become  a  symbol  of  modern 
architecture,  the  building  of  the  Bank  of  London  and 
South  America  in  Buenos  Aires  (No.  i3)"provoked  a 
similar  controversy,  both  locally  as  well  as  internation- 
ally. Tins  building  was  created  by  a  team  of  Argentine 
architects:  Sanchez  Elias,  Peralta  Ramos,  Agostini  and 
Clorindo  Testa  (the  latter,  although  a  Neapolitan  by 
birth,  came  to  live  in  Argentina  as  a  child).  And  they 
have  created  a  unique  building. 

Let  us  first  describe  the  outside.  The  colonnade  in  the 
shape  of  a  perimeter  has  three  basic  functions,  accord- 
ing to  the  architects.  First,  as  a  structural  support  to  the 


cast  iron  column. 

upper  deck  of  the  building;  second,  as  a  protectio 
against  the  sun  for  those  inside  the  building  and  third 
as  a  structural  expression  of  strength  and  imaginatio 
inherent  to  the  character  of  the  building.  The  basj 
construction  is  completely  visible.  In  this  case  cemer1 
was  used,  whereas  Horta  used  iron.  In  both  cases  af 
expression  of 'line'  is  evident,  except  for  a  difference  i 
style.  If  we  consider  the  French  windows  of  the  balcon 
of  the  architect  Salamandehov's  house  in  2290  Belgran 
Street  which  has  already  been  demolished,  this  'Not, 
veau'  style  and  the  style  of  the  Bank's  colonnade  aj 
very  similar,  each  one  serving  the  same  purpose.  Tl! 
emphasis  on  exposing  these  constructional  features,  at 
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12.  The  premises  of  Gath  and  Chaves,  Callc  Florida. 


though  superficial,  should  be  taken  into  account  as  a 
means  of  expression.  The  Bank  of  London  and  South 
America  in  Buenos  Aires  is  an  extraordinary  building, 
architecturally  speaking.  But  if  we  compare  it  with  the 
functional  aspects  of  modern  art,  which  tend  to  be  more 
strictly  efficient  in  style  and  more  organised,  we  can  sec 
that  this  building  is  closer  to  the  spirit  of  Art  Nouvcau, 
though  in  this  case  its  'line'  is  not  one  of  mere  decora- 
tion but  is  also  functional,  with  a  Baroque  influence.  If 
we  analyse  it  from  a  technical  or  artistic  point  of  view, 
we  see  that  the  plank  lining  or  timbering  of  the  'colon- 


13.  Facade  of  the  Banco  de  Londrcs  y  America  del  Sur. 


14.  Cast  iron  decoration  in  the  Avcnida  de  Mayo. 


nade'  required  the  work  of  specialised  workmen.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  the  special  wood  and  even  the 
oils  that  were  used  for  polishing  the  cement  that  would 
be  exposed  to  view.  The  craftsmanship  of  these  two 
styles  can  be  logically  compared.  It  could  be  said  that 
Van  de  Velde's  ideal,  apparent  in  the  Bauhaus,  has  come 
true:  freedom  of  decoration  but  functional  success  as 
well. 

This  architectural  trend  in  the  Bank  of  London  and 
South  America  can  also  be  seen  in  some  of  the  inter- 
national buildings.  The  overflowing  expression  of 
Romchamp's  Temple,  by  Lc  Corbusier,  for  example. 
Gaudi's  influence  is  very  apparent  here.  This  can  also 
be  said  of  the  columns  and  decorations  on  the  tops  of 
some  other  buildings.  Can  it  be  that  modern  art  or 
architecture,  freer  now  and  surer  of  itself  and  of  its 
technical  possibilities,  is  trying  to  achieve  a  formal 
style,  without  giving  up  its  functional  aspect?  Is  it  not 
symptomatic  that  Art  Nouveau  was  influenced  by 
Japanese  art,  especially  by  the  oriental  custom  of  bring- 
ing nature  into  their  architecture,  without  falling  into 
a  fawning  realism?  It  is  paradoxical  that  at  present, 
Gaudi's  most  renowned  pupil  is  Japanese.  Evidently 
the  spirit  of  freedom  which  exists  in  'modern  style' 
was  not  only  apparent  in  the  period  beginning  with 
1893  until  the  First  World  War.  It  is  slowly  starting  to 
emerge  again.  Tins  is  why  one  begins  to  suspect,  on 
viewing  the  Bank  of  London  and  South  America,  that 
perhaps,  while  they  are  busy  demolishing  the  buildings 
ot  Art  Nouveau  in  Buenos  Aires,  a  subtle  re-birth  of  its 
spirit  is  taking  place. 
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Last  year  an  important  exhibition  of 'The  Modernist  Period'  (Tempo  dos  Modernistas)  was  held 
at  the  Mnsen  de  Arte  dc  Sao  Paulo  Assis  Chateaubriand,  Brazil.  It  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  'Week  of  Modern  Art'  staged  in  the  1920s  by  Paulo  Prado,  that  protest  against 
'bad  taste,  the  cliche,  the  deja  vu,  the  decayed,  the  senile  and  the  mercantile'.  The  1974  show 
was  complemented  by  a  Bauhaus  exhibition  which  had  arrived  in  Sao  Paulo  direct  from 
Germany  through  the  aid  of  the  Goethe  Institute.  The  exhibition  contained  some  good  Euro- 
pean Art  Deco,  for  example,  silver  by  Jean  Pniforcat,  much  of  it  from  the  collection  of  Adolpho 
and  Fnlvia  Leirner,  who  with  Dr.  P.  M.  Bardi,  the  director  of  the  museum,  had  a  large  part  in 
organizing  the  show.  But  to  Europeans  and  North  Americans,  the  main  appeal  of  the  show 
was  that  it  showed  the  strength  and  originality  of  Art  Deco  in  Brazil,  particularly  in  archi- 
tecture. Like  the  Baroque  and  Neo-classicism,  Art  Deco  was  a  style  received  by  Brazil  from 
Europe,  but  given  a  distinctively  Brazilian  cast  before  long. 


The  years  after  the  First  World  War  were  ex- 
citing ones  for  Brazil.  They  were  agitated  years, 
with  bloody  political  revolts  and  a  strong  de- 
mand for  social  reform.  They  were  culturally  exciting 
too.  The  Paulista  hostess,  Olivia  Pentcado,  who  sup- 
ported the  modernists,  built  a  pavilion  in  her  garden 
decorated  by  Lasar  Segall,  where  the  conspirators  of 
the  "Week  of  Modern  Art'  held  their  meetings.  It  was 
at  Segall's  house  that  the  first  metal  chairs  appeared, 
designed  by  the  then  director  of  the  Bauhaus  furniture 
workshop,  Marcel  Breucr. 

But  in  general  Lasar  Segall  and  Gregori  Warchav- 
chik,  the  one  from  the  land  of  Bauhaus,  the  other  from 
Odessa  via  Rome  in  search  of  tropical  novelty,  did  not 
make  much  impression.  Neither  did  another  agitator, 
Flavio  dc  Carvalho,  returning  from  England  where  he 
had  been  studying  architecture.  His  enthusiasm  for 
Futurism  was  considered,  in  Sao  Paulo,  an  eccentric 
piece  of  snobbery.  His  only  achievement,  a  debatable 
one,  was  his  house  at  Valinhos,  with  aspirations  to 
modernity. 

The  greatest  Brazilian  artist  of  the  century,  Tarsila  do 
Amaral,  was  strongly  influenced  by  France  and  Cubism. 
Like  any  artist  who  had  studied  in  Berlin,  Segall  was 
affected  by  Expressionism,  by  the  Biaue  Reitcr  and  later 
Die  Bntckc.  Contact  with  the  tropics  mellowed  his 
expressionist  fury;  he  gradually  forgot  Germany  and 
became  interested  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  From 
Warchavchik,  Brazil  accepted  new  ideas  in  architec- 
ture, though  the  house  at  Santa  Cruz  Street,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  the  Modernist  House  (Nos.  3  and  4)  caused  fierce 
argument.  Warchavchik  became  aware  of  the  Bauhaus 
through  Segall,  who  had  learnt  about  the  project  during 
his  stay  in  Dresden.  His  house  at  the  Alfonso  Cclso  Street, 
converted  today  into  the  Museum  Lasar  Segall,  is  a  testi- 
mony to  his  leanings  towards  Gropius-like  experiment : 
the  furniture  made  of  metal  tubes,  the  severe  lines  of 
lacquered  black  and  the  Deco  lamps  arc  all  Germanic. 

Corbusicr  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  both  visited 
Brazil.  Le  Corbusier  came  in  1929,  seeking  both  com- 
missions and  publicity  for  the  cause  of  rationalism,  and 
forming  friendly  links  with  Argentines,  Chileans  and 
later  with  Brazilians.  As  a  result,  the  building  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Health  in  Rio  dc  Janeiro, 


called  today  the  Palace  of  Culture,  was  conceived 
(Nos.  1  and  2).  Wright's  was  merely  a  casual  visit. 

The  most  representative  sculptor  of  his  time  was 
Brccheret,  or  rather  Brechcrctti,  which  was  his  correct 
name.  He  had  attained  fame  at  the  'Salon  d'Automne' 
in  1923.  The  outstanding  practitioners  of  the  decorative 
arts  were  Antonio  Gomide,  Regina  Gomide  Graz  and 
John  Graz,  linked  by  family  ties  and  by  artistic  affini- 
ties. They  were  prominent  until  the  1940s  and  were 
responsible  for  decorating  several  interiors,  using 
stained  glass,  tapestries  and  carpets,  frescoes,  sculptures 
and  paintings.  Many  of  their  works,  which  owed  much 
to  French  Art  Deco,  were  lost  in  demolitions  and 
changes  of  taste. 

Many  of  the  relics  of  that  era,  especially  door  and 
window  frames,  stained  glass  and  railings,  are  to  be 
found  today  in  slums  on  the  outskirts  of  Sao  Paulo, 
rescued  from  houses  demolished  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  to  make  way  for  skycrapcrs. 

Between  the  two  wars,  building  in  Brazil  was  still 
largely  plagiarised  from  Europe,  whether  Europe  of 
the  florid  belle  cpoque  past  or  Europe  of  the  new  ration- 
alism, best  exemplified  in  the  architecture  ofRinoLevi, 
the  first  to  establish  an  architect's  office  in  Sao  Paulo. 
Gropius  himself  visited  Brazil  once.  In  1951,  advised 
by  Siegfried  Giedion,  Secretary-General  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Modern  Architecture,  the  Founda- 
tion Andrea  Matarazzo  established  an  International 
Prize  for  Architecture  worth  three  hundred  cruzeiros 
for  professional  architects  whose  work  was  considered 
of  significance  to  the  development  of  modern  archi- 
tecture. In  1954  this  prize  was  awarded  to  Gropius  by 
a  group  consisting  of  Alvar  Aalto,  Jose  Luis  Scrt,  Lc 
Corbusier,  Ernesto  Rogers,  Maz  Bill,  Aftonso  Rcidy 
and  Gregori  Warchavchik.  Unfortunately  the  master's 
visit  to  Sao  Paulo  to  receive  the  prize  was  a  [veni  vidi 
vici'  which  was  over  too  soon.  As  always  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  architect  was  whisked  away  from  con- 
tact with  those  outside  the  Biennial-set,  and  over- 
whelmed with  mundane  engagements.  The  only  trace 
of  his  visit  was  a  witty  remark  he  made  w  hen  he  almost 
knocked  his  head  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Ibira- 
puera  building,  today  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sao 
Paulo:  'Heil  Hitler!' 
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13-  Poster  advertising  the  review  Magazine,  signed  d.r.  1929.  Top  and  above. 

14  and  15.  Bencdito  Bastos  Barreto,  called  Belmonte. 
Caricatures  in  O  Cruzeiro,  1933. 


ARGENTINE  SILVER 


From  the  collection  of  Scrior  Manuel  de  Anchorena,  Ambassador  to  The  Court  of  St.  James 


The  Spanish  Conquistadores  hoped  that  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  Plate)  would  be  the  way 
to  the  legendary  El  Dorado,  the  city  of  silver 
and  gold,  hence  the  name  they  gave  to  the  river.  But  in 
Argentina,  the  land  of  silver,  this  metal  was  always 
scarce  and  the  Pampas  were  very  far  away  from  the 
fabulous  mines  of  Potosi  and  the  splendour  of  the  Vice- 
roy's Court  in  Lima.  This  explains  why,  originally, 
Argentine  silver  objects  were  small ;  their  main  purpose 
was  to  add  a  touch  of  glamour  to  the  very  austere  life 
led  by  the  country  dwellers.  These  objects  were  usually 


linked  with  aspects  of  every  day  life.  Since  mate  was  the 
staple  beverage  and  horses  were  absolutely  essential  for 
work,  it  is  not  surprising  that  early  Argentine  silver 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  vessels  for  drinking 
mate  and  embellishments  for  saddles  and  harnesses. 

The  oldest  objects,  made  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
silversmiths  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
definitely  Baroque  and  follow  European  designs.  But 
the  Baroque  transplanted  to  America  soon  acquired 
naive  undertones,  the  clever  Spanish  counterpoint  of 
curves  faded  away  in  the  hands  of  the  Argentine  silver- 


smiths  and  the  resplendent  Portuguese  shapes  became 
more  tame.  At  the  same  time,  the  designs  began  to  in- 
clude local  motifs  as  decoration,  such  as  ostriches  from 
the  Pampas,  Andean  llamas,  and  condors,  fishes  and 
flowers  from  the  Parana  river  area. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  rastra  first 
appeared.  Originally  it  was  meant  for  carrying  coins 
and  to  provide  a  sort  of  armour  around  the  waist,  but 
it  later  became  a  piece  of  jewellery  which  indicated  the 
wealth  and  rank  of  the  owner. 

Manuel  dc  Anchorena's  collection  of  early  Argentine 
silver  shows  how  these  simple  utensils  of  every  day  life 
can  be  authentic  works  of  art. 

MATE 

Drinking  mate  is  a  very  old  Argentine  custom  which 
with  only  slight  modifications  has  lasted  throughout 
the  centuries.  An  infusion  of  the  herb  called  yerha-mate 


is  made  with  hot  water  in  a  small  gourd  and  absorbed 
through  a  metal  tube  with  a  filter  at  one  end  and  a 
flattened  mouthpiece. 

Mate  is  to  the  Argentines  what  tea  is  to  the  English, 
and  the  ceremony  of  drinking  it  can  become  a  complex 
one  for  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  refreshment.  The 
slow  sipping  of  the  infusion  can  have  something  of  the 
indefinable  pleasure  of  smoking.  Mate  is  often  taken  in 
the  company  of  others  at  social  gatherings;  those  drink- 
ing it  usually  sit  passing  the  mate  round  while  one  of  the 
company  sees  to  the  kettle  of  hot  water  and  replenishes 
the  pot  when  necessary.  The  eldest  person  present  or 
the  guest  is  always  served  first.  In  the  course  of  the  con- 
versation the  quality  of  the  mate  is  invariably  praised  as 
well  as  the  skill  of  the  person  making  it.  The  silver  pots 
are  now  to  be  found  only  in  private  collections  and 
museums  but  the  gourd  continues  to  be  used  to  this  day. 


America 


Joseph  T.  Butler 


I.  Omar  Rayo. 

Uriron,  intaglio  print.  Rayo  Museum. 


INTAGLIOS  BY  THE  COLOMBIAN 
ARTIST  OMAR  RAYO 

A  selection  of  embossed  prints  from  the  past  fif- 
teen years  by  the  Colombian  artist  Omar  Rayo 
were  seen  into  last  month  at  the  Center  for  Inter- 
American  Relations,  New  York  City.  The  intag- 
lios -  approximately  sixty  in  number  -  were  from 
the  collection  of  the  Rayo  Museum,  which  is 
under  construction  in  Mr.  Rayo's  home  town  of 
Roldanillo  (Departamento  del  Valle  del  Cauca), 
Colombia.  The  state  and  city  are  building  the 
museum  especially  to  house  the  Rayo  collection, 
which  in  addition  to  examples  of  all  of  Mr.  Rayo's 
graphics,  includes  more  than  five  hundred  prints 
and  drawings  by  other  Latin  American  artists. 
The  Mnseo  Rayo  will  be  the  second  largest 
museum  in  Latin  America  not  in  a  major  city.  It 
will  be  finished  in  1977. 

Omar  Rayo  has  exhibited  in  many  one-man 
and  group  shows  in  the  United  Stales,  Latin 
America  and  Europe,  and  has  won  numerous 
prizes.  His  works  are  in  the  permanent  collections 
of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  the 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  The  Brooklyn  Museum, 
The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  The 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Japan,  The  National  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  Japan,  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art,  Munich,  the  Bibliothcquc  Nationale,  Paris, 
and  many  others. 

A.  P.  Oniciu  writes  in  his  book  Omar  Rayo 
Prints  ig6o-igjo:  'In  his  graphic  work  .  .  .  Omar 
Rayo  has  created  a  complete  geometric  and  sym- 
bolic system.  While  his  printing  techniques 
developed  at  the  same  time  as  his  painting,  it  is 
from  the  graphics,  and,  specifically,  from  the  in- 
vention of  white  relief  that  many  of  his  key  ideas 
arose  . . .  Rayo  has  often  been  described  as  a  purely 
intellectual  artist.  It  is  true  that  each  one  of  his 
works  solves  aesthetic  problems,  and  that  he 
expresses  himself  through  geometry,  which  is  a 
style  that  seems  removed  from  life.  Rayo's  geo- 
metry is,  however,  based  on  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  observation  of  the  real  world  .  .  . 
Rayo's  graphics,  technically  perfect,  intellectually 
gripping  and  sensually  provocative,  maintain  an 
equilibrium  between  all  of  life's  elements.  They 
also  have  ...  an  obsessive  mystery  which  makes 
them  part  of  the  spiritual  world'. 

2.  Eishosai  Choki, 
Japanese,  active  1785-1805  ad. 
Lady  and  Screen,  woodblock  print. 
Air.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd. 
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3.  Indra,  Nepal,  twelfth-thirteenth  centuries  ad, 
gilt  copper  with  inlays  of  garnet,  turquoise  and 
lapis  lazuli. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd. 


4.  Seated  Bnddlia,  Burma,  eleventh  century  ad, 
brass  and  copper. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  3rd. 


ASIAN  ART 

This  winter  a  second  selection  of  objects  from; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  3rd's  Asian, 
collection  was  seen  at  Asia  House  Gallery  of  The 
Asia  Society  in  New  York  City.  A  first  selection 
from  this  great  collection  was  seen  at  the  samel 
institution  in  1970  when  the  Gallery  was  observ- 
ing its  tenth  birthday.  The  present  exhibition 
marked  another  important  milestone,  for  last 
February  the  Rockefellers  announced  that  they 
were  giving  their  collection  to  The  Asia  Society. 
More  recently  it  has  been  announced  that  a  build- 
ing will  be  erected  on  land  adjacent  to  the  Gallery? 
to  house  the  collection. 

The  majority  of  objects  in  this  exhibition  were 
acquired  since  1970.  The  second  showing  reveal.'* 
that  the  collectors  still  have  an  intense  interest  ii 
the  sculpture  of  India,  Afghanistan  and  Nepali 
Significant  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the? 
South-east  Asian  section  of  the  collection.  How- 
ever, it  is  in  the  area  of  the  Far  East  -  China,  Japan 
Korea  -  that  the  greatest  change  in  focus  can  bo 
seen.  An  important  Han  dynasty  gilt  bronze  basii[ 


is  a  significant  Chinese  acquisition  as  well  as  im- 
portant Sung  stonewares.  Jade  and  lacquer  are 
first  represented  in  this  show  by  important  Jade 
animals,  a  lacquer  horse  and  a  famous  cinnabar 
lacquer  tray.  Chinese  painting  is  also  shown  here 
for  the  first  time. 

In  the  field  of  Japanese  art,  important  Haniwa 
and  Jomon  sculptures  introduce  this  early  phase. 
The  most  important  Japanese  work  is  a  Tempyo 
lacquered  leather  box  cover  which  is  one  of  the 
very  few  objects  of  the  Shoso-in  type  which  can 
be  seen  in  a  western  collection.  Japanese  mono- 
chrome ink  painting  of  the  Muromachi  period 
can  now  be  studied  in  three  succeeding  phases  in 
the  collection.  Four  woodblock  prints  by  the 
masters  Utamaro,  Shunei,  Sharaku  and  Choki  arc 
of  exceedingly  high  quality.  Korean  art  was  not 
included  in  the  first  exhibition;  this  is  now 
changed  through  the  inclusion  of  three  important 
examples  of  ceramics. 

The  installation  of  the  exhibition  was  ot  the 
very  high  quality  which  one  has  come  to  expect 
of  Asia  House  Gallery.  Sherman  E.  Lee,  Director, 
The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  has  served  as  ad- 
visor to  the  Rockefellers  on  the  formation  ot  the 
collection.  As  in  the  case  of  the  first  catalogue,  it  is 
he  who  has  written  the  introduction  and  entries 
for  the  present  publication.  In  the  same  format  as 
the  first  volume,  this  catalogue  is  an  example  of 
high  quality  in  scholarship  and  graphic  produc- 
tion. 

AFRICAN  AND  ANCIENT  MEXICAN  ART 
The  M.  H.  de  Young  Memorial  Museum  of  The 
Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  recently  held 
a  highly  interesting  show  of  African  and  Mexican 
art  from  the  collection  of  Erie  and  Clyta  Loran. 
Mr.Loran  is  a  painter  as  well  as  a  professor  of  art  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley.  Their  first 
piece  of  non-Western  art  was  acquired  by  the 
Lorans  in  1926  and  the  collection  has  grown  since. 
The  Loran  collection  does  not  include  many  of 
the  traditional  forms  associated  with  the  art  of 
Africa  or  pre-Columbian  Mexico.  The  one  com- 
mon denominator  which  most  of  the  objects  have 
is  their  relationship  to  various  ancestor  cults. 
Many  of  the  objects  were  used  in  a  magical  and 
ritual  way  to  bring  the  living  into  closer  contact 
with  the  dead.  Most  of  the  Mexican  objects  come 
from  burial  sites  and  unfortunately  their  exact 
function  is  not  known.  It  is  assumed,  however, 
that  the  objects  served  in  some  function  after  life 
(  and  the  deceased's  relationship  to  the  forces  of  the 
universe. 

A  handsome  catalogue  has  been  published  in 
connection  with  the  show.  It  contains  fascinating 
photographs  showing  the  installation  of  the  col- 
lection in  the  Loren's  house  as  well  as  photographs 
of  the  individual  objects  along  with  their  entries. 
Several  colour  plates  are  included,  one  of  which 
shows  an  extraordinary  nail  fetish  from  Kongo, 
Zaue.  Nail  fetishes  of  this  type  are  of  great  interest 
on  the  current  art  market. 


5.  Jerome  B.Thompson. 

A  'Pic  Nick',  Camden  Maine,  c.  1850. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston, 

M.  and  A/.  Karolik  Collection. 


AMERICAN  NARRATIVE  PAINTING 
The  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art  recently 
held  an  important  exhibition  of  narrative  Ameri- 
can painting.  The  theme  of  storytelling  is  one 
which  has  been  constant  in  American  painting 
from  colonial  times  until  recently,  but  it  has  not 
been  explored  in  depth  until  this  exhibition.  In 
the  paintings  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  my- 
thological and  religious  paintings  were  an  import- 
ant expression  of  this  type.  History  painting  be- 
came an  important  ingredient  by  the  period  of 
the  Revolutionary  War.  By  the  second  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  strong  native  genre 
tradition  had  emerged  and  this  remained  import- 
ant through  the  remainder  of  the  century  into  the 
twentieth. 


It  was  certainly  in  this  later  genre  tradition  that 
narrative  painting  reached  its  height  of  expression. 
Paintings  such  as  Thomas  Eakin's  Swimming  Hole 
and  George  Caleb  Bingham's  Jolly  Flatboatmen 
continue  today  to  express  a  feeling  of  innocence 
in  America's  past  as  well  as  a  great  exuberance  for 
life.  Social  conscience  is  revealed  in  such  paintings 
as  David  Gilmour  Blythc's  Libby  Prison  of  1S63 
and  George  Bellow's  Return  of  the  Useless  o(  191 8. 
These  pictures  remain  today  as  during  the  Civil 
War  and  World  War  1  respectively,  a  strong  in- 
dictment of  inhumanity.  The  show  was  organized 
by  Danelson  Hooper,  Curator  of  American  Art 
at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  and  it  was  he 
who  wTote  the  important  essay  in  the  catalogue- 
book  which  has  been  produced  in  connection 
with  it. 


6.  Emanuel  G.  Leutze. 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  c.  185 1-2. 

The  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club. 


7.  Sir  John  Lavery. 
Portrait  of  Miss  Etsa  Whititt,  1906. 
Worcester  Art  Museum, 
Gift  of  Miss  Priscilla  Mason. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  MUSEUM 
INSTALLATIONS  AND  ACQUISITIONS 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts recently  opened  a  new  gallery  of  twen- 
tieth-century art.  The  Museum  has  been  collecting 
in  this  area  for  some  time  and  now  significant 
works  representing  many  twentieth-century 
trends  can  be  seen  hanging  together.  Important 
holdings  shown  in  the  new  gallery  are  Western 
Sea  by  Lyoncl  Fcininger,  Creation  1929  by  Kurt 
Seligmann  and  Stranded  Bird  by  Edwin  W.  Dickin- 
son. The  Worcester  Art  Museum,  also  in  Massa- 
chusetts, has  recently  acquired  two  important 
paintings.  The  earlier  of  these  is  Portrait  of  John 
Corbet  of  Sundorne  Castle,  Shrewsbury  by  Pompeo 
Girolamo  Batoni  (1709-1787).  Thecanvas  issigned 
and  dated  1773.  The  portrait  was  painted  when 
John  Corbet  was  on  the  Grand  Tour;  Batoni, 
along  with  Winckelmann  and  Mengs,  was  im- 
portant in  generating  a  renewed  interest  in  classic- 
ism. The  other  acquisition  is  also  a  portrait.  Miss 
Elsa  Whititt  was  painted  in  1906  by  the  British 


artist  Sir  John  Lavery  (1856-1941).  Miss  Whitin 
was  an  American  and  the  portrait  was  painted 
when  she  was  on  a  European  tour.  The  portrait 
was  the  gift  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Priscilla  Mason. 

Three  important  French  paintings,  Tea  by 
Henri  Matisse,  Head  oj  Christ  by  Georges  Rouault 
and  5////  Life  by  Georges  Braqae,  have  recently 
been  bequeathed  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art  by  David  L.  Loew  in  memory  of 
his  father,  Marcus  Loew.  This  bequest  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  significant  gifts  of  modem  art 
received  by  the  museum  in  recent  years.  All  three 
paintings  bequeathed  by  the  Beverly  Hills  movie- 
theatre  magnate  and  art  collector  are  major  ad- 
ditions to  the  museum's  twentieth-century  hold- 
ings. 

Matisse's  Tea  of  1919  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant paintings  of  this  twentieth-century 
master's  oeuvre.  Tea  depicts  the  artist's  daughter, 
Marguerite,  with  a  model,  Henriette,  at  the  right 
and  the  artist's  dog  Lili  in  the  garden  of  the  Matisse 
family  home  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux  near  Paris.  In 
1923  the  painting  was  bought  by  Matisse's  patrons 
Michael  and  Sarah  Stein,  brother  and  sister-in-law 
of  Gertrude  Stein,  and  was  the  last  major  Matisse 
acquired  by  them.  Given  its  importance,  the 
picture  is  relatively  little  known.  Alfred  H.  Barr, 
Jr.  in  his  book  Matisse:  His  Art  and  His  Public  says 
that  Tea,  which  measures  55  by  83  inches,  is  'the 
most  important  canvas  of  1919'  and  'the  largest 


and  one  of  the  most  impressive  paintings  of  the 
decade  following  19 17'. 

The  Sacred  Countenance,  the  impression  Christ 
left  miraculously  on  the  veil  of  Veronica,  is  a  sub- 
ject to  which  Rouault  returned  time  and  again, 
from  the  etching  in  the  'Miserere'  series  (1918- 
1928)  to  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the  1950s.  They 
have  great  stylistic  similarity,  drawn  with  heavy 
expressive  outlines,  simplifying  and  elongating 
the  forms  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Byzantium 
and  El  Greco  but  with  a  more  poignant  content. 
For  Rouault  man  lives  in  a  veil  of  tears  from  which 
he  can  be  liberated  only  through  suffering.  Even 
Christ,  as  in  the  Loew  painting,  attains  divine, 
glory  only  through  the  intensely  human  pain  oC 
the  passion. 

In  the  1940s  Braque,  the  co-inventor  of  Cub- 
ism and  the  supreme  master  of  the  synthetic  phasej 
of  that  style,  moved  closer  to  a  seeming  natural- 
ism in  the  intimate  depiction  of  domestic  objects.' 
In  the  Loew's  Still  Life  of  about  1944,  those  objects1 
of  daily  experience  are  translated  into  a  pattern  ot 
contrasting  simple  and  complex  rhythms. 


8.  Georges  Rouault. 
Head  of  Christ,  oil  on  panel,  c.  1940. 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 
Bequest  of  David  L.  Loew  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Marcus  Loew. 


For  a  12-page  color  catalogue  on  paintings  currently 
available  please  send  $1.00  to  cover  mailing  and  handling. 
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This  month  the  Selection  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
fourth  exhibition  Afitiquciires  a  Paris,  which  is  held  at 
the  Hotel  George  v  from  24  May  to  1  June,  1975. 
Some  of  the  finest  objects  on  display  in  this  superb 
exhibition  are  shown  on  this  and  the  following  page. 


T.  A  gilt  bronze  ornament  from  Nepal,  seventeenth  century 
C.  T.  Loo, 

4S  rue  de  Courcelles,  7500S  Paris. 


2.  A  fine  early 
Louis  xvi  cabinet 
made  by  Joseph. 
Kraetuer, 

43  rue  de  Monceau , 
75006  Paris. 


3.  A  Roman  aureus 
dating  from  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Titus. 
Emile  Bourgcy, 
7  rue  Drouoi, 
75000  Paris. 


Below. 

4.  A  Louis  xvi 
commode  from 
Saint  Ootid, 
marked  Beneman. 
Aveline, 

20  rue  du  Cirque, 
7500S  Paris. 


5.  A  fine  Biien-Retiro  vase,  Spanish  c.  1762 

Lefebvre  0  Fils, 

24  rue  dn  34c,  75007  Paris. 


6.  Tang  figure  of  a  Princess,  terracotta  with 
polychrome  decoration. 
Compagnie  de  la  Chine  et  des  hides, 
39  avenue  de  Friedland,  75008  Paris. 


8.  Table  a glissOto  marked  Migeon  and  dating 

from  the  reign  of  Louis  xv. 

EtieneLevy  S.A., 

178  Fg.  Sthtt-Honore,  75008  Paris. 


9.  Seventeenth  century  Spanish  carpet 

from  Cuenca. 

Catan, 

8  rue  d'Anjou,  75008 Paris. 


.  Travelling  secretaire  used  by  Czar  Paul  1, 
made  c.  1800  and  attributed  to  David  Roengen. 
■-P.  Hagnauer, 
0  rue  de  Seine,  75006  Paris. 
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Christiane  Kubrick 

Paintings 
13th  to  31st  May  igjS 

Drian  Galleries 

5  <Sl  7  Porchestcr  Place,  Marble  Arch,  W.2 

01-J23  9473 
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The  Yellow  Book:  An  Anthology 

Edited  by  Fraser  Harrison 

308  pages  text,  10  plates,  line  drawings 

London :  sidgwick  and  jackson 

jC4-50 

'Do  not  say  nice  false  things  about  the  Yellow 
Book',  Oscar  Wilde  advised  Charles  Rickctts.  But 
it  was  no  use.  'False  things',  of  both  the  nice  and 
the  nasty  kind,  were  said  about  it  then,  and  have 
been  repeated  ever  since.  Recently,  the  myths 
have  gathered  like  moss,  and  to  read  some  writers' 
accounts,  one  would  think  that  seedy  public 
school  boys,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
were  still  receding  to  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
library  to  drool  lasciviously  over  its  jaundiced 
pages.  But  the  truth  is  that  for  many  years  the 
Yellow  Book  has  been  a  most  inaccessible  publica- 
tion. A  complete  set  of  its  thirteen  issues  is  a  costly 
connoisseur's  prize,  and,  until  last  year,  the  only 
edited  selection  had  long  since  been  out  of  print. 
When  the  first  edition  appeared  from  John  Lane's 
Bodley  Head  publishing  House  in  Vigo  Street, 
Punch  clumsily  punned,  'uncleanliness  is  next  to 
Bodliness'.  But  it  is  more  a  sign  of  what  the  maga- 
zine was  really  like  than  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
Fraser  Harrison's  Yellow  Book  anthology  can 
emanate  today  from  Sidgwick  &  Jackson's,  whose 
chairman  is  Lord  Longford,  the  very  man  who 
has  steadfastly  set  his  arm  against  the  rising  tide  of 
godless  smut.  Not  even  Private  Eye  thought  that 
there  was  an  irony  there  worth  pricking,  and  for 
once  they  were  right. 

The  first  copy  of  the  quarterly  appeared  in 
April  1894,  and  it  folded  discreetly  some  three 
years  later.  It  was  the  brain-child  of  John  Lane, 
publisher  extraordinary,  Henry  Harland,  editor 
and  novelist  unextraordinary,  and  Aubrey  Beard- 
sley,  who  needs  no  introduction.  But  after  only 
four  issues,  the  man  whom  Punch  had  dubbed 
'Daubaway  Weirdsley',  was  finished  at  the  Bodley 
Head.  Through  a  chain  of  co-incidences  and 
associations,  Beardsley  was  dethroned  following 
the  Wilde  scandal  of  April,  1895.  In  fact,  his  ani- 
mosity towards  the  playwright  had  been  so  great 
that  he  had  insisted  that  no  work  of  Wilde's  should 
ever  appear  in  the  Yellow  Book,  nor  did  it. 
According  to  some  accounts,  after  Beardsley 's 
departure  and  the  subsequent  founding  of  the 
rival  Savoy,  the  Yellow  Book  'turned  grey  over- 
night'. But  Harrison  convincingly  argues  that 
much  of  its  most  interesting  material  was  in  fact 
contained  in  the  later  issues.  Apart  from  contri- 
butions by  Dowson,  Davidson,  Johnson,  Le 
Galliene,  Symons,  Moore  and  others  intimately 
entangled  in  contemporary  retrospective  fantasies 
about  fin  de  siecle  life,  an  eclectic  selection  of  com- 
parative literary  worthies  were  included,  among 
them,  Henry  James,  Arnold  Bennett,  H.  G.  Wells, 
John  Buchan  and  W.  B.  Yeats. 

Fortunately,  Harrison  avoided  the  temptation 
of  littering  modish  coffee  tables  with  a  bumper 
'Best  of  the  Yellow  Book'.  Among  a  few  rather 
juicy  fruits,  including  Symons'  'drowsy-minded' 
meditation  on  the  'ineffable  delight'  he  derived 
from  a  whore  called  Stella,  he  has  crammed  con- 
tributions of  a  decidedly  paler  shade  of  pale.  Thus, 
he  does  not  seek  to  spare  us  Hubert  Crackan- 
thorpe's  insipidly  moralistic  melodrama  about  the 
adulterously  degenerate  Hillier  who  has  to  learn 
his  lesson  the  hard  way.  We  should  be  grateful  to 
Harrison  for  this,  and  not  just  because  it  is  a  satis- 
fying thing  to  see  the  Hilliers  of  this  world  occa- 
sionally brought  to  heel.  By  showing  that  pallid 
and  sobering  tales  of  this  kind  wagged  the  Yellow 


Book  dog,  Harrison  at  once  demolishes  extrava- 
gant estimations  of  its  excruciating  or  excremental 
naughtiness. 

To  his  credit,  Harrison  has  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  give  his  readers  the  chance  of  making  an 
accurate  judgement.  The  anthology  is  itself  'a 
composite  facsimile',  of  an  original  issue.  Regret- 
tably, a  wilful  contemporary  printer  made  it  just 
half  an  inch  too  tall,  and  Harrison  bitterly  regrets 
that  'modern  manufacturing  costs'  prevented  the 
insertion  of  tissue  paper  in  front  of  the  plates  by 
Leighton,  Sickcrt,  Rothenstein,  et  alia,  including, 
of  course,  several  by  Mr.  'Awfully  Weirdly' 
{Punch  again).  Further,  in  his  introduction,  Harri- 
son insists  that  the  Yellow  Book  should  be  seen 
within  its  historical  context,  'a  context  prescribed 
by  the  social  conditions  in  which  it  flourished  and 
foundered. 

Certainly,  the  most  interesting  section  of  his 
own  text  explores  a  singular  preoccupation  which 
ran  through  the  thirteen  issues.  'The  identity  of 
woman',  he  writes,  'and  more  specifically  her 
sexuality,  were  .  .  .  issues  that  dominated,  either 
overtly  or  by  implication,  an  enormous  number 
of  Yellow  Book  stories'.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
claim,  'the  very  quality  of  melodrama  inherent  in 
so  many  of  these  stories  is  an  indication  of  the 
terror  that  the  possibility  of  female  liberation,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  heightened  consciousness, 
must  have  struck  in  the  hearts  of  husbands  and 
wives  alike  during  this  decade'.  He  bolsters  this 
bold  judgement,  which  casts  Hillier's  unhappy 
fate  in  quite  a  new  light,  with  some  brief  analyses 
of  recurrent  symbols.  Thus  he  suggests,  probably 
quite  correctly,  that  the  unconvincing  deaths 
which  the  Yellow  Book  authors  insisted  on  inflict- 
ing upon  their  unfortunate  heroes  'often  stood  for 
castration,  impotence,  etiolation,  or  just  plain 
spinelessness'.  A  great  many  platitudinous  assess- 
ments of  the  Yellow  Book  would  have  to  be  re- 
versed if  Harrison  could,  in  fact,  demonstrate  that 
far  from  being  a  perverse  hot-house  plant  the 
publication  was  in  fact  a  harbinger  of  increased 
social  consciousness  about  the  emergent  role  of 
woman  in  society.  However,  attractive  as  this 
proposition  is,  it  remains  'not  proven'.  (We  will 
have  to  wait  for  Mr.  Harrison's  promised  in  depth 
analysis  of  the  nineties  to  see  if  he  can  really  estab- 
lish his  case).  Meanwhile,  a  suggestive  clue  is  to  be 
found  in  the  passage  in  which  he  describes  the 
sickliness,  predisposition  to  suicide,  and  insistent 
masochism  of  so  many  of  the  magazine's  male 
contributors,  in  contrast  to  the  ruddy  health  and 
longetivity  enjoyed  by  the  women.  Certainly, 
whatever  their  views  about  the  new  woman,  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  men  in  Yellow  Book 
circles  identified  vigorously  with  the  oppressed 
condition  of  the  old,  particularly,  as  Harrison 
points  out,  with  whores,  harlots,  and  a  fair  sprink- 
ling of  madonnas,  as  well.  This  tended  to  have 
unfortunate  effects  on  their  lives,  which  were 
generally  something  less  than  tragic,  and  their 
writing,  which  was  nothing  if  it  was  not  pathetic. 

Nevertheless,  this  anthology  at  last  puts  Yellow 
Book  studies  on  a  more  realistic  basis.  Mr.  Harrison 
allows  us  to  see  just  what  the  original  was  really 
like,  and  insists  that  we  should  look  at  it  as  a  pro- 
duct of  its  time.  The  question  remains  as  to  what 
contribution  the  Yellow  Book  can  possibly  make 
to  contemporary  culture.  But  at  least  this  an- 
thology should  put  an  end  to  the  credulous,  nostal- 
gic wallowing  in  nostalgic  pour  la  boue,  which  one 
so  often  encounters  among  those  who  profess  to 
be  obsessed  with  the  real  nature  o(  fin  de  siecle 

Culture.  PETER  FULLER 
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Thomas  Shotter  Boys 

By  James  Roundell 

224  pages,  102  illustrations 

with  colour 

London:  octopus  books 
£7-75 

After  a  long  period  of  relative  neglect,  Thomas 
Shotter  Boys  is  receiving  his  rightful  share  of 
critical  and  historical  attention.  Between  them, 
the  recent  commemorative  exhibition  at  Agnew's 
and  the  book  by  James  Roundell  have  drawn 
attention  to  his  qualities  as  a  watercolour  artist, 
which  have  perhaps  been  overshadowed  by  his 
early  success  as  a  lithographer.  The  Original  I  lews 
of  London  As  It  Is  (what  a  splendid  title!)  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  own  right,  and  plates  from  the 
set,  in  modern  facsimile  editions,  probably  adorn 
more  City  offices  than  the  work  of  any  other 
nineteenth-century  English  artist.  The  original 
plates  are  collectors'  items,  and  will  become 
scarcer  still  now  that  Boys  has  been  set  in  his  long- 
overdue  place  among  the  illustrious  company 
who  were  his  contemporaries. 

Not  that  he  has  ever  been  an  inexpensive  artist, 
as  collectors  will  know;  the  refinement  and  dis- 
cretion to  which  Mr.  Roundell  draws  our  atten- 
tion are  familiar  characteristics  of  any  work  by 
Boys,  setting  him  above  such  better-known 
artists  as  James  Duffield  Harding,  William  Callow 
and  probably  Samuel  Prout,  on  whom  Ruskin, 
that  unanswerable  pundit,  lavished  disproportion- 
ate praise.  Alastair  Smart,  who  is  professor  of  fine 
art  and  director  of  the  University  Art  Gallery  at 
Nottingham,  puts  Ruskin's  judgement  in  neat 
perspective  in  his  introduction  to  the  book,  con- 
trasting the  'busy,  bustling  pencil  of  Prout'  with 
the  'classicism'  of  Boys,  in  which  'ordered  clarifi- 
cation take  precedence  over  accidental  incident, 
and  in  which  the  momentary  impression  is  modi- 
fied by  a  sense  of  timelessness'.  This  assessment 
can  be  put  to  the  test  in  dozens  of  the  plates,  and 
stands  up  in  all  of  them. 

At  Nottingham,  of  course,  they  take  a  particu- 
lar interest  in  Bonington,  who  was  born  there; 
and  Boys,  as  Bonington's  friend  and  companion 
in  Paris,  slips  naturally  into  place  as  the  artist  most 
immediately  affected  by  Bonington's  work  and 
character.  But  there  is  some  doubt  whether  Boys 
was  ever  his  friend's  pupil.  Mr.  Roundell  thinks 
he  probably  was,  but  only  after  a  couple  of  years 
working  in  Paris  as  an  engraver,  which  would 
help  to  explain  the  notable  lack  of  watercolours 
by  Boys  until  after  1826.  There  are  only  a  few 
examples  which  can  be  directly  related  to  Boning- 
ton in  the  two  years  that  then  remained  to  him; 
but  Bonington's  hand  and  eye  are  never  far  away 
in  the  work  that  Boys  then  proceeded  to  do  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Bonington  craze  helped 
other  artists  on  their  way,  notably  David  Roberts, 
James  Holland  and  John  Scarlett  Davis,  while 
seemingly  holding  back  Boys,  who  had  been 
closer  to  the  master  than  any  of  them.  Mr. 
Roundell  quotes  from  the  Library  of  Fine  Arts  in 
1833  a  criticism  that  Boys  was  'too  much  of  a 
mere  imitator  to  be  pleasing.  He  merely  looks  to 
the  outward  forms  of  his  master's  work;  he  can- 
not dive  into  the  intellectual  qualities'.  Boning- 
ton's admirers  were  seeing  things  in  his  work  that 
were  not  really  there:  as  Mr.  Roundell  writes, 
intellectualism  was  one  ingredient  totally  lacking 
in  what  he  calls  'the  early  Anglo-French  school', 
whose  members  were  responding  with  youthful 
enthusiasm  to  the  romantic  discovery  of  France  - 
in  Boys'  case,  the  picturesque  village  atmosphere 


of  Paris,  which  had  appealed  so  strongly  to  Bon- 
ington before  him. 

Mr.  Roundell  writes  gracefully  and  with  pre- 
cision, supporting  his  obvious  admiration  for 
Boys  with  passages  which  illuminate  both  his 
text  and  his  choice  of  plates.  He  is  not  afraid  to 
make  comparisons  unfavourable  to  Bonington: 
of  a  group  of  three  watercolours  by  Boys  he 
ventures  the  opinion  that  they  show  a  'precision, 
control  and  concentration'  that  Bonington  could 
never  have  achieved;  they  have  'a  sense  of  perm- 
anence and  inevitability  which  Bonington's  more 
ephemeral  and  capricious  art  never  encompassed'. 
But  he  is  also  attentive  to  Boys'  failings,  such  as 
his  tendency  to  'lose  the  superb  control  over  his 
colours  and  tones'  when  attempting  larger  works, 
and  the  'inartistic'  precision  to  be  found  in  some 
of  his  architectural  pencil  drawings. 

Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  his  own  standards 
prohibited  Boys  from  turning  out  the  exhibition 
pieces  necessary  to  keep  his  name  to  the  fore.  He 
was  not  'professional'  enough  to  paint  eye- 
catching pot-boilers,  and  was  taken  to  task  by  a 
reviewer  of  the  New  Water-colour  Society's 
exhibition  of  1842  for  showing  'a  pretty  little  bit' 
unworthy  of  his  reputation.  And  if  his  later  work 
lacks  the  qualities  of  his  prime  it  may  be  because 
it  was  often  based  on  sketches  brought  back  by 
other  artists  from  places  which  he  was  by  then  too 
poor,  or  too  dispirited,  to  visit  himself.  His  de- 
cline into  poverty  and  despair  makes  a  poignant 
end  to  the  story.  denis  thomas 

Samuel  Palmer 

By  James  Sellars 
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with  colour 

London:  academy  editions 
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The  paintings  and  drawings  which  Samuel  Palmer 
made  at  Shoreham  in  the  late  1820s  look  so  pecul- 
iar that  it  has  been  normal  to  label  them  as 
'visionary'  and  to  assume  that  they  are  the  most 
significant  portion  of  his  oeuvre.  Mr.  Sellars  con- 
curs. He  describes  them  as  'some  of  the  greatest 
English  landscapes  ever  painted'  and  considers 
them  as  a  standard  against  which  all  else  is  to  be 
judged.  Palmer's  progress  leads  up  to,  or  declines 
from  them.  There  are  certain  dangers  in  this  ap- 
proach. Primarily  it  is  crucial  to  prove  that 
Palmer's  later  work  was  somehow  not  as  good  as, 
or  so  important  as  the  'visionary'  landscapes,  and 
that  this  is  how  the  artist  himself  considered  them. 
Value-judgements  as  devastating  as  those  of  Mr. 
Sellars  are  unsound  unless  there  is  some  rational  or 
historical  basis  for  them.  The  author  is  reliant  on 
an  empathetic  appreciation  of  the  works  this  does 
not  inspire  confidence  in  his  analyses  of  them. 

For  example  we  read  that  the  child  Palmer 
being  shown  the  full  moon  by  a  Milton-reciting 
nurse  somehow  made  him  a  painter  rather  than  a 
poet:  and  this  is  not  the  most  inventive  of  the 
arguments  we  confront.  Although  Palmer  attend- 
ed Flaxman's  lectures  they  'fortunately  had  little 
real  effect  on  him'.  This  pre-supposes  that  Palmer 
would  have  drawn  different  subjects  differently 
had  he  (hypothetically)  listened  to  Flaxman  in  a 
way  other  than  that  in  which  he  did.  There  seems 
little  point  in  indulging  arguments  of  the  'if  only 
. . .  this  might  have'  type;  if  only  because  they  can 
neither  be  demonstrated  nor  proved. 

The  section  on  the  Shoreham  pictures  is  intro- 
duced by  a  brief  discussion  of  Palmer's  early  days, 
and  his  'decline'  is  similarly  described  in  a  con- 
densed form.  From  this  later  part  of  the  book  we 


are  led  to  understand  that  Classical  or  Renaissance 
art  was  a  pernicious  influence  from  which  escape 
was  impossible  'even'  for  Turner  or  Constable, 
and  which  eventually  'destroyed'  Palmer's  vision. 
Such  a  summary  treatment  of  this  most  important 
question  is  almost  criminal:  but  it  is  with  the 
Shoreham  pictures  that  the  author  is  most  con- 
cerned. The  idea  is  that  puberty  came  late  to 
Palmer  who,  in  Shoreham,  could  scarce  contain 
his  bursting  sexuality.  So  he  sublimated  it  in  land- 
scape painting.  This  explains  the  'fecundity'  of 
these  works  in  which  trees  are  phallic  and  hills 
symbolic  breasts  (an  alternative,  buttocks,  is  never 
mentioned).  If  a  writer  is  to  engage  in  this  sort  of 
thing  it  might  be  wise  at  least  to  refer  to  authorit- 
ies like  Freud  whose  writings  could  lend  a  super- 
ficial plausibility  to  the  argument  -  and  even 
though  this  interpretation  may  be  correct,  we  are 
filled  with  doubts  by  the  evidence  Mr.  Sellars  lays 
before  us.  He  writes  that  in  1826  Palmer's  frugal 
diet  contributed  to  the  'state  of  visionary  heights' 
he  attained:  another  unproven  theory.  But  in 
Palmer's  correspondence  we  find  him  pre- 
occupied with  God  and  Satan,  and  with  'beautiful 
imaginations'.  Is  it  not  possible  that  Palmer  was 
mentally  ill?  We  even  discover  that  he  was  having 
trouble  with  his  spectacles,  and  a  combination  of 
faulty  vision  with  mental  instability  could  explain 
why  he  drew  trees  as  mushrooms  and  peasants  as 
rotund  dolls.  Palmer  is  an  interesting  artist,  and 
these  are  important  pictures,  but  they  do  not 
receive  their  due  in  this  book. 

The  volume  is  well-illustrated,  with  Shoreham 
pictures  predominating,  and  the  author,  while 
recognising  the  necessity  of  a  catalogue,  has  pro- 
vided a  useful  check-list  of  works.  But  these  are 
little  compensation  for  a  slim  volume  which  costs 
fifteen  guineas  and  which  can  only  harm  its  sub- 
ject. In  these  days  of  rampant  inflation  publishers 
would  do  a  service  to  scholarship  if  they  were  a 
little  more  stringent  about  what  they  produced. 

M.  ROSENTHAL 

Two  Brazilian  Capitals 

Architecture  and  Urbanism 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Brasilia 
By  Norma  Evenson 
225  pages  text,  illustrations 
London  and  New  Haven: 

YALE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 
£8.50 

Rio  de  Janeiro  has  to  thank  its  natural  landmarks  - 
the  Sugarloaf  mountain  and  the  Copacabana 
beach  especially  -  for  the  glamour  that  has  always 
surrounded  this  former  capital  of  Brazil.  How- 
ever, those  who  have  visited  Rio  will,  no  doubt, 
have  found  that  it  is  woefully  short  of  cultural 
centres  -  be  they  public  art  collections,  theatres  or 
libraries  -  but  much  is  made  up  for  by  the  many 
splendid  buildings  that  litter  the  city,  The  com- 
parison therefore  to  the  new  capital,  Brasilia,  is 
stark.  Designed  in  bulk  on  the  interior  uplands, 
Brasilia  was  raised  in  a  totally  man-made  environ- 
ment. The  new  capital  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  completely  lacking  in  atmosphere,  the  com- 
munications with  Rio  poor  and  most  of  all,  with 
all  the  talent  and  facilities  at  hand  to  design  'the 
perfect  city',  that  it  is  a  failure. 

It  is  unwise,  however,  to  judge  this  new-born 
city  at  so  early  a  stage  -  it  has  many  merits  and  is, 
as  yet,  uncompleted.  It  might  be  as  well  to 
remember  that  the  creation  of  Washington,  DC, 
was  long  considered  a  'failure'  and  the  remark  of  a 
French  visitor  in  1851 :  '.  .  .  striking  proof  of  this 
truth  that  one  cannot  create  a  great  city  at  will'. 
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Top  left. 

1.  Fa  vela  (squatters'  dwellings)  near  Lagoa, 
Rio  de Janeiro. 

Middle  Left. 

2.  House  in  Botafogo,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  main 
living  area  is  raised  one  story  above  ground,  with 
the  lower  level  used  as  a  service  area.  The 
entrance  stairway  is  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

Lower  left. 

3.  Panoramic  view  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
Top  right. 

4.  Brasilia.  Plaza  of  the  Three  Powers. 
Dovecote  in  foreground.  Museum  of  Brasilia 
and  Secretariat  in  distance. 

Middle  right. 

5.  Brasilia.  Alvorada  Palace  (Palace  of  the  Dawn), 
the  presidential  residence. 


American  Impressionism 

,  By  Richard  J.  Boyle 
235  pages,  numerous  illustrations 
and  colour  plates 
London: Patrick  Stephens 
Boston,  Mass. :  new  york  graphic  society 

The  Americans'  attachment  to  the  Impressionists 
dates  from  1886,  when  Durand-Ruel  had  the 
notion  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  their  work  in  New 
York.  There  were  forty-eight  Monets,  seventeen 
Manets,  forty-two  Pissarros,  thirty-eight  Renoirs, 
fifteen  Sisleys,  twenty-three  works  by  Degas,  plus 
others  by  Seurat,  Boudin,  Guillaumin,  Berthe 
Morisot  and  Mary  Cassatt.  The  New  Yorkers' 
delight  at  this  'stunning  exhibition',  as  Mr.  Boyle 
calls  it,  was  shared  by  the  critics.  Cosmopolitan  (at 
that  time  a  rather  different  publication  from  its 
present-day  namesake)  went  so  far  as  to  call  it  'one 
of  the  most  important  events  that  ever  took  place 
in  this  country'.  What  was  more,  prominent  in 
that  glittering  company  was  a  native  American, 
Mary  Cassatt,  an  intimate  of  the  Impressionist 
circle  and  in  particular  of  Degas.  She  has  enjoyed 
high  rank  among  American  collectors  ever  since, 
and  deservedly  so.  Mr.  Boyle,  after  paying  his 
respects  to  Mary  Cassatt,  goes  on  to  consider  the 
claims  of  other  American  painters  who,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  can  fairly  be  called  im- 
pressionists. 

Whistler,  obviously,  commands  a  place  in  the 
story  as  a  pre-impressionist  who  was  to  exert  his 
own  influence  on  American  painting  for  two 
generations.  Sargent  also  qualifies,  despite  the  fact 
that  his  impressionist  pictures  were  produced  not 
in  France  but  in  England,  which  Mr.  Boyle  ap- 
pears to  think  is  a  disqualification.  He  remarks, 
nevertheless,  that  Sargent's  Carnation,  Lily,  Lily, 
Rose,  now  in  the  Tate,  was  'probably  the  first 
time  anything  resembling  an  impressionist  picture 
had  been  hung  in  England'.  So  much  for  Turner. 

Mr.  Boyle  makes  some  candid  judgements  on 
the  American  Impressionists  as  a  school :  though 
much  of  their  work  was  delicate  and  poetic,  he 
says,  it  often  inclined  to  sentimentality  or  decora- 
tion: painters  like  Daniel  Garbcr,  Frederick  Fric- 
seke  and  Richard  Miller,  for  example,  who  car- 
ried the  impressionist  manner  into  relatively 
modern  times.  Some  of  the  earlier  men,  near- 
contemporaries  of  the  French  masters,  are  more 
substantial.  Mark  Fisher,  rejected  in  Boston,  re- 
turned to  France  and  then  settled  in  England,  so 
Mr.  Boyle  does  not  spend  much  time  on  him. 
Understandably,  though,  he  admires  Theodore 
Robinson,  whom  he  sees  as  the  essential  link 
between  native  French  Impressionism  and  Ameri- 
can art,  making  possible  the  achievements  of  such 
talented  painters  as  Childe  Hassam,  John  Henry 
Twachtman,  J.  Alden  Weir  and  the  essentially 
non-impressionist  Winslow  Homer. 

The  work  of  these  artists  is  well  represented  in 
the  plates;  and  perhaps  it  is  Twachtman's  that 
leaves  the  most  distinctive  imprint  as  one  turns 
the  pages.  He  appears  to  have  had  only  moderate 
success  in  his  lifetime,  and  died  a  disappointed 
man.  But  his  work  is  surely  worthy  of  critical 
attention.  Even  if  he  was  not  an  innovator,  as  Mr. 
Boyle  says  (adding,  righdy  enough,  that  almost 
none  of  the  American  Impressionists  were),  he 
helped  to  lead  American  painting  away  from  the 
celebration  of  naked,  untamed  landscape  towards 
the  critical  insights  which  have  enlarged  its 
achievements  in  our  own  time. 

DENIS  THOMAS 
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THE  BOOK 

of 

THE 
WINE-LABEL 

by 

N.  M.  PENZER 

M  A  ,  LITT.D,  F.S  A. 

With  a  foreword  by 
ANDRfi  L.  SIMON 

A  facsimile  reprint  of  the  authority  on  this 
subject  of  increasing  importance  to 
collectors. 

While  the  wine  label  would  appear  to  be 
merely  the  modest  appendage  that  our 
forefathers  placed  on  the  collars  of  bottles 
and  decanters.  Dr.  Penzer  has  broadened 
the  scope  of  his  enquiry  into  related  fields. 
Tracing  the  idea  of  naming  a  bottle  or 
jug  of  wine  from  Ancient  Times,  the 
author  deals  in  turn  with  the  17th  century 
wine  jugs  and  the  evolution  of  the  wine- 
bottle  and  the  glass-decanter. 
Having  reached  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
the  stage  is  set  for  the  arrival  of  the  silver 
bottle-ticket,  shortly  to  find  a  rival  in  the 
beautiful  specimens  in  Battersea  enamel, 
which  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Sheffield 
plate  and  similar  processes. 
An  important  chapter  follows  in  which 
all  wine-labels  are  classified  by  their 
designs  -  a  most  useful  help  for  museums 
and  private  collectors.  The  illustrations 
show  the  variety  of  designs  and  the 
materials  used. 

This  is  a  book  both  for  the  collector  and  for 
those  who  in  these  rushed  times  would 
pause  for  a  time  to  reflect  on  the  more 
leisurely  days  of  our  forefathers. 
85617  589  7  £10.50 

WHITE  LION  PUBLISHERS  LTD., 
138  PARK  LANE,  LONDON,  W1Y  3DD 
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From  Kiel  to  Hanover 

TRIBUTES  TO  CHARLES  GLEYRE 
AND  TO  STEINBERG 

The  style  of  the  Swiss  artist  Charles  Gleyre 
(i 808-1 874)  lies  half  way  between  the  'noble' 
manner  of  historical  painting  and  Romantic  senti- 
mentality. On  view  until  1  June  at  .the  Kunsthalle 
at  Keil  are  his  idealised  nudes  resembling  the 
severe  classical  nudes  of  Ingres,  landscapes  usually 
academic  in  treatment  and  the  numerous  sketches 
he  assembled  during  the  twenty  to  thirty  years  he 
travelled  in  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt  and  Turkey. 
However  he  was  bom  too  late  into  a  world  al- 
ready captivated  by  the  picturesque  of  genre 
painting  and  he  lived  subsequently  in  seclusion  in 
his  Paris  studio. 

The  strange  compositions  of  Steinberg,  an 
American  born  in  Rumania  in  1914,  can  be  seen 
in  Hanover  at  the  Kestner-Gesellschaft  until  18 
May.  This  important  exhibition  has  attracted  a 
large  number  of  people.  It  is  clear  that  the  cruel, 
baroque  style  and  sharp,  complex  draughtsman- 
ship of  this  humorist,  popularised  by  the  big 
American  magazines,  have  exerted  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  evolution  of  contemporary 
drawing  and  art. 

Barbizon 

CENTENARY  OF 
JEAN-FRANCOIS  MILLET 
Just  a  century  ago  Jean-Francois  Millet  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one.  Barbizon,  the  village  in  the  forest 
of  Fontainebleau  which  he  made  famous,  is  ex- 
hibiting in  its  Salle  des  Fetes  the  works  of  this 
precursor  of  Impressionism  alongside  those  of  his 
intimate  friends  who  formed  the  celebrated  Bar- 
bizon School.  Canvases  lent  by  many  museums 
and  collectors,  from  Chintreuil  to  Theodore 
Rousseau,  from  Troyon  to  Charles  Jacque,  docu- 
ments and  signed  letters  re-create  the  atmosphere 
of  feverish  activity  in  this  astonishing  little  hamlet 
where  Millet  settled  in  1849.  He  was  joined  there 
by  other  painters  who  explored  this  new  method 
of  portraying  nature  by  setting  up  an  easel  on  the 
spot  -  a  serious  challenge  to  official  art  which  led 
to  the  revolution  instigated  by  Claude  Monet. 

In  this  connection  reference  must  be  made  to 
the  publication  of  a  book  by  Claude  Marumo 
Barbizon  et  les  Paysagistes  An  xixe  (Editions  de 
1' Amateur,  8  rue  Milton,  Paris  7009)  which,  with 
many  fine  illustrations,  throws  new  light  on  these 
painters  who  revivified  the  art  of  landscape 
painting  during  the  age  of  Romanticism. 

Paris 

MUSEE  DES  ARTS  DECORATIFS 
'Des  Tapisseries  Nouvelles'  is  the  title  of  an  ex- 
hibition (until  19  May)  designed  to  illustrate  the 
essential  part  played  by  creativity  and  imagination 
in  the  modelling,  colouring  and  rhythm  of  con- 
temporary painting  and  sculpture.  The  line 
craftsmanship  required  of  the  bean  metier  tends 
nowadays  to  overshadow  this  important  aspect. 

'L'Art  du  Mithila'  (until  19  May)  contains  items 
from  one  of  the  oldest  white  kingdoms  of  India 
(founded  by  the  Aryans  in  1500  bc)  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus,  where  every  little  girl 
learns  to  paint  and  to  draw.  Fine  lines  executed 
with  a  rice  straw  and  colours  applied  with  a  small 
bamboo  stick  are  the  characteristics  of  this  magical 
and  religious  art.  These  pictures  are  derived  from 
an  archetype  which  still  decorates  the  'Kohabar', 
a  room  with  a  Tantric  drawing  which  unmistak- 
ably symbolises  physical  love  using  flowers  and 
diagrams  in  a  style  reminiscent  of  the  art  of  Crete. 


At  the  Louvre 

DRAWINGS  FROM  THE  ALBERTINA,^ 
VIENNA 

Until  2  June  the  Albertina  has  lent  to  the  Cabinet 
des  Dessins  sixty-five  Italian  items  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  Italian 
school  which  is  predominant  in  this  collection  in 
Vienna  -  one  of  the  most  priceless  in  the  world. 
Pisanello  and  Ghiberti  represent  the  Quattrocento, 
Michelangelo,  Annibale  Carraci,  Veronese  and 
above  all  Raphael  (seven  drawings)  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  sixteenth  century  which  includes 
in  addition  the  greatest  names  of  the  studios  in 
Rome,  Florence,  Venice  and  Milan. 

ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
AT  THE  HOTEL  GEORGE  V 
The  second  biennial  exhibition  mounted  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Hotel  George  v  by  six  of  the  best 
known  Parisian  antique  dealers  and  four  jewellers 
of  the  Place  Vendome  takes  place  from  24  May  to 
1  June.  This  very  important  exhibition  highlights 
French  decorative  art  of  the  eighteenth  century 
with,  notably,  two  secretaires  signed  by  Roentgen, 
one  having  belonged  to  the  Czar  Paul  1  and  the 
other  to  Catherine  n,  and  a  commode  commis- 
sioned by  Beneman  for  Louis  xvi  at  Saint-Cloud. 
Among  the  curiosities:  a  wooden  sculpture  from 
New-Ireland  considered  by  Andre  Breton  to  be 
'the  finest  object  in  the  world',  and  a  pair  of  silver 
curule  chairs  bearing  the  marks  of  Augsburg  for 
1694. 


2.  Secretaire  of  Catherine  of  Russia  by 
Roentgen  (1784)  exhibited  by  Haynauer. 
Antique  dealers  at  the  Hotel  George  v,  Paris. 


THE  GUIDE  TO  PUBLIC  SALES 
The  Guide  des  salles  de  ventes  compiled  by  the 
auctioneer  and  valuer  Guy  Loudmer  and  by  Jean 
Bedel  is  the  answer  to  all  problems  affecting  art 
lovers  who  want  to  buy  and  sell  at  auction.  It  sets 
the  standard  in  every  branch  of  the  art  market  and 
shows  how  to  check  its  authenticity.  In  addition 
there  is  a  list  of  relevant  museums  and  antique 
dealers  for  specialists  (Editions  Stock,  14  rue  de 
l'Ancienne  Comedie,  Paris,  38  francs). 


IN  THE  PARIS  GALLERIES 
Marguerite  Lamy,  who  is  well  known  in  the  art 
world,  has  just  inaugurated  a  charming  gallery 
which  bears  her  name  at  4  rue  Bcaubourg  in  the 
Marais  quarter.  She  is  showing  until  6  May  the 
works  of  the  founder  of  the  Abstraction-Creation 
movement,  Augustc  Herbin  (1882-1960):  can- 
vases of  great  purity  of  design,  of  bright  colours 
and  huge  geometrical  constructions  -  a  foretaste 
of  the  severity  of  Cubism. 

The  Galerie  Art-Conseil  (122  rue  La  Boetie)  is 
exhibiting  the  canvases  of  the  subtle  overlapping 
geometrical  designs  of  Bernard  Jardel,  a  harmon- 
ious combination  of  planes  and  spherical  forms 
which  run  counter  to  traditional  concepts  of  space, 
an  'optical  surrealism'  in  which  colours  and 
rhythms  create  a  strange  world. 

The  Galerie  Battais  (22  avenue  Pierre  ier  de 
Serbie)  is  paying  tribute  to  the  art  of  Vera  Rock- 
line  (1876-1934),  a  Russian  of  the  Paris  school.  It 
is  an  inspiring  revival.  The  sixty  canvases  and 
watercolours  on  view  from  22  May  to  12  June 
illustrate  a  sensual  art  reminiscent  of  Rubens  and 
Renoir.  From  Cubist  constructions  she  passes 
gradually  to  the  iridescent  lustres  which  were  so 
popular  in  1934  and  have  not  since  been  on  the 
market.  The  time  has  now  come  to  enjoy  their 
nostalgic  charm  once  more. 

The  Galerie  Hahn  (36  rue  de  Berri)  has  until 
5  June  Esqnisses  et  dessins  xvne  et  xvme  siecles: 
Gamelin,  Coypel  and  Magnasco  are  side  by  side 
with  Gaulli,  Gandolphi,  Monsu  Desiderio  and 
Charles  Lebrun,  one  of  whose  works  here  is  the 
only  known  sketch  for  the  great  decoration  which 
adorned  the  famous  Escalier  des  Ambassadeurs  at 
Versailles. 


3.  Vera  Rockline. 
Woman  with  the  fan,  19 19. 
Galerie  Battais,  Paris. 

Below  left. 

4.  Monsu  Desiderio. 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  1624. 
Galerie  Hahn,  Paris. 


5.  Bernard  Jardel. 
Composition. 

Galerie  Art-Conseil,  Paris. 
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Take  the  helm 
and  do  as  you  please. 


This  is  a  cruise  ship  where  you  can  almost  feel 
yourself  at  the  helm.  Everything  a  cruise  vessel 
should  have  is  here.  Every  mark  of  hospitality,  of 
courtesy,  ot  kindness  is  at  your  disposal.  But  there 
is  something  more;  here  it  is  your  choice, your 
initiative  which  is  paramount. 

You  may  prefer  to  wander  through  a  dim  and 
lively  bazaar,  or  to  be  guided  by  a  true  expert  on 
a  discovery  of  the  most  breathtaking  Byzantine 
mosaics.  Or  relax  by  a  quiet  harbour. 

After  the  sun  sets,  there  is  perhaps  a  Vivaldi . 
concert,  or  a  Greek  tragedy  in  a  theatre  two  thousand 
years  old.  Or  there  may  be  a  village  hesta  up  a 
moonlit  track  above  the  harbour.  As  an  honoured 

guest  you  may  rest 
assured  that  every- 
thing has  been 
done  to  create  for 
you  the  best 
circumstances  in 
which  to  make 
your  own  choices. 
And  if  strange  shorelines  excite  your  sense  of 
discovery  you  will  find  that  your  voyage  has  been 
considered  with  as  much  respect  for  your  imagina- 
tion as  for  your  senses. 

Every  port  of  call  offers  opportunities  to  follow 
a  continuous  historical  thread  in  the  sympathetic 
company  of  an  expert  who  can  bring  to  life  for  you 
the  history,  the  architecture,  religions  and  lore 
which  grew  from  the  Mediterranean  cradle  of  our 
civilization:  an  expert  who  will  give  you  time  to 
absorb  unhurriedly  some  precious  detail  -  a  jewel  ot 
a  mosque, a  hidden  fresco,a  walled  citadel, or  some 
remote  monument  rarely  seen  by  the  mere  tourist. 

Cities  of  the  Sea/July  26- August  16 
Re-discover  at  leisure  the  great  ports  of  world 
discovery,  including  the  harbours  of  Columbus, 
Magellan  and 
Odysseus.  Sailing 
from  Marseilles, 
you  visit  the 


historic  maritime 
centres  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Ionian  and 
Adriatic, culminating  in  Venice. 

The  Hospitable  Waves/August  16-Sept.6 
Sailing  from  Venice,  a  week-long  idyll  among  the 
Greek  Islands,  then  a  week  visiting  the  Black  Sea 

ports  of  Odessa, 
Yalta  and  Sochi, 
with  additional 
excursions  to  Kiev 
and  the  Caucasus. 
Thence  via 
Istanbul  to  spend 
a  further  week 


iJLas 

cruising  among  the  most  lyrical  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Aegean,  returning  to  Venice. 


Sailing  into  Byzantium/Sept.  6 -Sept.  28 
Combining  pleasure  and  the  search  for  a  lost  empire; 
the  treasures, 
mysteries,  mosaics 
and  majesty  of 
Byzantium.  From 
Venice  visiting 
Ravenna,  Gytheion, 
Beirut,  Jerusalem, 
Paphos,Patmos, 
Istanbul  (Constantinople), TrebizoncLMountAthos, 
returning  to  Piraeus. 

Crown  and  Crescent/Sept. 28 -Oct.  12, 
October  12-October26,October26-November  9. 
Three  cruises  which  are  each  two  journeys  in  one. 
First,  the  living  tapestry  ot  Islam;  second, an  explo- 
ration of  the  past 
glories  of  Egypt, 
Mycenae  and  the 
pre-Hellenic 
Empires  of  Medi- 
terranean antiquity. 
Piraeus  -  Istanbul- 
Alexandria- 

Jerusalem-Crete-Piraeus;  overnight  excursions  to 
Cairo, Luxor  and  into  Svria.  Whichever  theme  vou 


tollow  it  will  lead  to  pleasure  and  adventure. 

As  you  can  see,  a  voyage  with  Carras  is  much 
more  than  a  cruise,  rather  a  floating  feast.  Whether 
a  feast  for  the  palate,  the  eyes,  the  imagination -or 
all  three  -is  entirely  up  to  you. 

For  more  information  and  a  fully  illustrated 
colour  brochure  contact  your  local  Travel  Agent  or 


send  in  this 


coupon. 


arras 


give  you  freedom  of  choice, 


H 


To:  Thomas  Cook  Ltd..  U.K.  General  Sales  Agent  tor  'Carrasl 
General  Sales  Agencies  Dept..  45  Berkeley  Street.  London 
W1A1EB.  Telephone:  01-499  4000. 

Please  send  me  more  information  ahout  Carras  Cruises  1975 


Name . 


Address 


TC  3 


Salerooms 

Briony  Llewellyn 


At  Christie's  on  13  February,  a  pair  of  George  m 
giltwood  side  tables  with  inlaid  staghorn  tops 
were  sold  for  ,£7,875.  They  formed  part  of 
the  original  furnishings  of  the  Long  Gallery  at 
Castletown,  their  tops  designed  to  echo  and 
complement  the  painted  decorations.  They  arc 
attributed  to  John  Linncll :  Lady  Louisa  Conolly 
supervised  the  decoration  of  the  gallery  c.  177  s 
and  may  have  employed  the  cabinet-maker 
since  other  members  of  her  family  did  so 
between  1773  and  1777.  Also,  the  frames  are  in 
keeping  with  his  restrained  and  elegant 
Neo-classical  manner  at  this  period,  as  seen  in 
drawings  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  school  of  Kakicmon  ceramics  were 
famous  for  their  coloured  enamels.  On 
18  February  at  Christie's  a  pair  of  bloodthirsty- 


2.  One  of  a  pair  of  George  in  giltwood  side  tables, 
attributed  to  John  Linnell. 
Width:  122  cm.  (48  inches). 
Christie's,  February  1975. 
£7,875  ($19,058). 


:.  Strasbourg  capercaillic  tureen  and  cover, 
.  1750.  Height:  52.7  cm. 
>othcby's,  February  1975. 
C3, 500  ($8,470). 


3.  One  of  a  pair  ofKakeimon  tigers, 
enamelled  in  iron-red,  turquoise, 
blue,  yellow  and  brown, 
late  seventeenth  century. 
Height:  25  cm. 
Christie's,  February  1975. 
£8,190  ($19,820). 


looking  tigers  with  grinning  red  mouths 
fetched  _£8,i90.  They  arc  late  seventeenth 
century,  thought  to  be  the  golden  period  of 
Kakicmon  ceramics. 

A  record  price  (£15,225)  for  a  carriage  clock 
in  Britain  was  paid  at  Christie's  on  26  February, 
for  a  silver-cased  Grande-Sonnerie  carriage 
clock  by  Abraham  Breguet.  It  has  a  calendar 
giving  the  day,  date,  month  and  phases  of  the 
moon.  It  was  sold  by  Breguet  in  1836  to  a 
Mr.  Baring  and  came  to  the  present  Lord 
Ashburton  by  descent. 

Sotheby's  sale  of  important  English  and 
foreign  silver  on  20  February  saw  some  strong 
bidding.  Many  of  the  pieces  were  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Lady  Baillie,  including  two 
covered  jugs  which  fetched  ^1 8,000,  the 


4.  Swiss  gold  and  enamel  musical  snuffbox 
with  watch, 

c.  1820.  Length:  8.8  cm.  (3  £  inches). 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  New  York,  February  1975. 

$15,000  (£6,250). 


5.  Pair  ot  late  seventeenth-century 
covered  jugs. 

Height:  35  cm.  (14  inches). 
Sotheby's,  February,  1975. 
£18,000  ($43,560). 


6.  James  1  spice  box,  1617. 
Width :  1 1 .9  cm.  (4  J  inches). 
Weight:  7  oz.  10  dwt. 
Sotheby's,  February  1975. 
£4,000  ($9,680). 
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highest  price  in  the  sale.  One  had  the  maker's 
mark  T.I.  and  was  dated  1685 ;  the  other,  made  in 
1698,  had  the  mark  of  Philip  Rollos  the  elder 
overstruck  by  that  of  Thomas  Jenkins.  Both 
had  fine  cut  card  decoration.  A  James  1  spice 
box  in  the  same  sale  was  sold  for  £4,000. 
It  was  made  in  1617  and  bears  the  maker's 
mark,  apparently  t.i.  A  similar  example  was 
sold  at  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  on  27  April,  1973. 
It  was  made  four  years  earlier  by  the  same  maker. 
It  fetched  rather  more,  probably  because  it  was 
heavier  and  of  better  quality,  and  retained  its 
original  interior  division. 

On  5  March,  a  record  £17,325  was  paid  for  a 
silver  triptych  containing  the  Vernicle, 
according  to  orthodox  tradition  the  earliest 
authentic  portrait  of  Christ  created  during  His 


7.  French  Royal  flintlock  fowling  piece  (detail), 
by  the  court  gunmaker,  Bertrand  Piraube,  1682. 
Length:  1 50.6  cm.  (60J  inches). 
Sotheby's,  February  1975. 
£8,200(519,844)- 


8.  German  tankard  by  Paul  Solanier, 
Augsberg,  c.  1690.  Weight:  13  oz. 
Phillips,  February  1975. 

£1,550  ($3,751). 

Lift. 

9.  Tenor  oboe  by  Thomas  Cahusac, 

c.  1775-1800.  Length:  69  cm.  (27  J  inches). 
Phillips,  February  1975. 
£1,150  ($2,783). 


lifetime,  sent  to  King  Abgar  by  Christ  Himselt 

by  imprinting  His  own  image  on  a  towel. 

It  was  made  in  1637  in  the  Kremlin  Armoury 

which  contained  the  workshops  of  the  best 

painters,  armourers,  jewellers,  gold  and 

silversmiths,  both  Russian  and  foreign,  working 

for  the  Tsar's  court  and  the  Kremlin  cathedrals. 

t 

The  two  silver  shutters  are  engraved  with  the 
Annunciation  and  sixteen  scenes  illustrating  the 
miraculous  origin  and  deeds  of  the  Vernicle. 
There  are  few  works  of  this  period  published, 
dated  or  undated  which  resemble  this  triptych. 
A  smaller  and  less  complex  one  with  similar 
engravings  is  in  the  Kremlin. 

In  a  sale  of  watercolours  at  Christie's  on 
4  March  there  were  three  pictures  by  Alexander 
Cozens.  They  are  a  recently  discovered  part  of  a 


10.  Sir  Stanley  Spencer. 
Hilda  and  I  at  Biirghclere,  1955. 
30J  X  20L  inches. 
Christie's,  February  1975. 
£12,600  ($30,492). 


11.  Alexander  Cozens. 

Bef  ore  Storm :  Black  clouds  massed 

above  a  wooded  valley, 

oil  on  Whatman  paper.  9^  X  12$  inches. 

Christie's.  March  1975.  £4,500(510,890). 

Left. 

12.  Brcguct  silver-cased  Grand-Soimcrie 
carriage  clock,  with  calendar. 
Height:  15.5  cm.  (6  inches). 
Christie's,  February  1975. 
£15,225(536,845). 


small  group  of  oil  paintings,  all  executed  on 
paper,  which  are  discussed  by  A.  P.  Oppe  in  ^ 
'Alexander  and  John  Robert  Cozens',  1952. 
Oppe  knew  only  four,  two  of  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  'Landscape  in 
Britain,  c.  1750-18  50',  1973.  The  prices  of  those 
in  the  sale  were  difficult  to  predict :  they  fetched 
£4.725,  £6,300  and  £i,995  against  an 
estimate  of  £  1 ,000  -  £2,000  each. 

At  the  first  sale  of  Impressionist  and  Modem 
paintings  and  sculpture  to  be  held  in  South 
Africa  by  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  (4  March)  the 
top  price  was  80,000  rand  (£49,079)  for  a 
landscape  by  Camille  Pissarro,  Chaumieres  au 
Vaihermeil,  painted  in  1880,  twenty-five  years 
after  he  had  returned  from  Venezuela  and  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  career. 
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1 3 .  Silver  triptych, 

Kremlin  armoury  workshops,  1637. 

Width  when  open:  90.8  cm.  (35J  inches). 

Christie's,  March  1975. 

£17,325  ($41,927). 


14.  Diamond  and 
emerald  brooch. 


Phillips,  February  1975 
£8,200  ($19,844). 


15.  Viennese  enamel-mounted  bureau-cabinet. 
Height :  178  cm.  (70  inches). 
Christie's,  March  1975. 
£17,325  ($41,927). 


2.  Caravaggio.  The  Supper  at  Enmiaus.  National  Gallery,  London. 


DAVID  THOMAS 

Last  month,  David  Thomas,  the  goldsmith  and 
jeweller,  held  an  exhibition  of  his  work,  both  new 
and  retrospective,  at  the  Goldsmith's  Hall,  Lon- 
don. About  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  dating 
back  to  1 96 1  were  on  view.  Brooches  and  pend- 
ants in  which  fine  wires  of  gold  define  the  main 
form,  seem  inspired  by  natural  structures :  a  pend- 
ant on  a  chain  made  up  of  thin  gold  leaves  and 
embellished  with  sapphire  drops  evokes  the  form 
of  a  subacqueous  plant.  The  Nautilus  Cup  made 
for  Lord  Boyd  in  1968  is  a  nautilus  shell  enclosed 
in  a  net  of  golden  tendrils.  Other  non-jewellery 
items  at  the  exhibition  included  a  Loving  cup 
made  for  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford  and  a  gold 
trophy  studded  in  diamonds  which  won  the  De 
Beers  competition  for  Ascot's  Diamond  Day  in 
1973.  His  new  jewellery,  of  which  there  were 
about  forty-five  examples,  is  more  solid  and  com- 
pact. The  rings  in  which  fine  sheets  of  eighteen 
carat  yellow  gold  arc  placed  at  exact  intervals  a 
few  millimetres  apart  and  studded  with  diamonds 
at  certain  points,  arc  exquisite  examples  of  David 
Thomas'  craftmanship. 

David  Thomas  works  in  the  tradition  of  a  Ren- 
aissance goldsmith,  employing  only  two  or  three 
assistants.  Having  thought  out  his  design  he  then 
works  directly  with  the  gold  itself.  His  studio  at 
46  Old  Church  Street,  Chelsea,  has  a  showroom 
at  the  front,  but  at  the  back  is  the  workshop  with 
the  traditional  stools,  benches  and  ivory  hammers; 
he  lives  in  a  flat  above.  He  made  his  first  piece  of 
jewellery  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Eight  years  later, 
after  working  for  a  year  in  Sweden  and  winning  a 
scholarship  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  he  set  up 
his  own  studio  at  Hampton  Hill.  During  that 
year,  1961,  he  participated  in  the  world's  first  ex- 
hibition of  modern  jewellery  which  was  held  at 
the  Goldsmith's  Hall.  He  moved  to  Chelsea  in 
1965  and  since  then  has  exhibited  in  Scandinavia, 
America,  Hong  Kong  and  Japan.  This  month  his 
current  exhibition  will  go  to  Japan  to  coincide 
with  the  Queen's  visit. 


PAINTING  IN  FOCUS 

The  subject  of  the  third  in  the  National  Gallery's 
series  of  exhibitions,  'Painting  in  Focus'  is  Cara- 
vaggio's  extraordinary  painting  The  Supper  at 
Entmaus,  probably  painted  in  1602,  the  only  un- 
disputed work  by  that  artist  in  this  country.  It  de- 
picts the  moment  when  the  Resurrected  Christ,  in 
the  act  of  blessing  the  bread,  is  recognised  by  the 
two  disciples.  Both  express  extreme  surprise:  St. 
Peter,  on  the  right,  throws  open  his  arms,  the 
other  disciple  clutches  the  arms  of  his  chair  and 
leans  forward,  unable  to  believe  his  eyes.  Each  ob- 
ject is  portrayed  with  striking  realism :  the  carafe 
reflecting  the  light;  the  basket  of  fruit  with  a  dis- 
eased apple;  the  rustic  dress  of  the  fishermen- 
disciples;  the  hand  in  the  foreground  gripping  the 
chair.  By  the  use  of  such  devices  as  the  jutting 
elbow  of  the  disciple  on  the  left,  the  extreme  fore- 
shortening of  the  arms  of  St.  Peter  and  Christ,  and 
the  basket  of  fruit  balanced  on  the  edge  of  the 
table,  Caravaggio  creates  an  extension  of  the  pic- 
ture space,  bringing  the  action  closer  to  the 
spectator. 

Accompanying  the  picture  are  forty  photo- 
graphs of  other  representations  of  the  Supper  at 
Emmaus,  showing  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  subject  was  treated.  Many  aspects  of  Caravag- 
gio's  picture  arc  derived  from  earlier  versions, 
the  pose  of  the  innkeeper  is  like  that  in  Titian's 
painting  of  1535  and  in  placing  Christ  behind  the 
table  with  the  disciples  on  cither  side  of  Him,  the 
artist  follows  the  Italian  tradition.  After  Caravag- 
gio many  artists  imitated  his  treatment  of  the 
scene,  particularly  its  realism  and  its  strong  light, 
even  Rubens  drew  on  his  figure-types  for  his  ver- 
sion, painted  in  1608.  Although  Caravaggio's 
picture  draws  on  many  different  sources  it  was 
more  dramatic  than  any  previous  version;  it  al- 
most compells  the  spectator  to  share  the  exper- 
ience of  the  disciples,  pointing  the  way  to  the 
extravagant  emotion  of  the  High  Baroque. 
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THE  FITZWILLIAM  MUSEUM 
(  The  opening  hours  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
Trumpington  Street,  Cambridge,  have  recently 
been  altered.  It  is  now  open  from  Tuesday  to 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  and  on  Sunday, 
2.15  p.m.  -  5  p.m.  It  is  closed  each  Monday  except 
Easter  Monday  and  Spring  and  Summer  Bank 
Holiday  Mondays. 

During  May  and  June  there  will  be  an  exhibi- 
tion, 'French  Music  and  the  Fitzwilliam',  to  run 
in  conjunction  with  concerts  being  organised  on 
5  and  12  May  by  the  Friends  of  the  Fitzwilliam. 

TWO  SPINK  EXHIBITIONS 
On  show  at  Spink's  until  9  May  is  a  remarkable 
collection  of  early  English  silver.  It  boasts  the 
earliest  known  English  silver  candlestick,  dating 
from  1615  -  the  earliest  recorded  by  Jackson  in  his 
'History  of  English  Plate',  is  three  years  later.  Its 
three  legs  each  have  a  'pepperpot'  foot,  similar  in 
shape  to  the  turrets  often  found  at  the  corners  of 
Jacobean  houses.  The  spectacular  William  and 
Mary  Monteith  (illustrated  above  right)  has  ten 
panels  engraved  with  amusing  chinoiserie  figures, 
birds  and  plants.  A  tankard  made  in  1657  has  a 
carved  coconut  body,  unusually  elongated,  witli 
silver  mounts.  The  only  nineteenth-century 
objects  in  this  fascinating  exhibition  are  two 
sauce  tureens  of  1800,  by  Paul  Storr. 

For  the  first  time,  Spink's  annual  exhibition  of 
English  watercolours  included  some  twentieth- 
century  drawings:  some  delicate  watercolours  by 
Philip  Wilson  Steer,  examples  of  the  work  of  both 
Paul  and  John  Nash,  an  illustration  to  Chaucer's 
'The  Squires  Tale',  by  Sir  William  Russell  Flint 
and  many  others.  There  was  also  a  good  selection 
of  earlier  artists:  a  Peter  dc  Wint  Still  Life,  a  huge 
Ramsey  Richard  Reinagle  of  a  view  in  Cumber- 
land, a  lovely  William  Callow  of  Venice,  and 
some  very  piggy  pigs  at  a  trough,  by  Thomas 
Rowlandson. 


ROY  MILES 

Roy  Miles'  first  exhibition,  'People  and  Places  - 
English  and  European  Paintings',  to  be  held  at  his 
new  gallery,  6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  until  9 
May.  Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  of  the  'people' 
is  the  Countess  Clanwilliain,  painted  by  Gains- 
borough when  he  was  in  Bath,  the  middle  period 
of  his  career.  Simpler,  but  also  beautifully  painted 
arc  an  early  Millais  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Etfie, 
later  to  be  the  mother  of  'Bubbles',  charmingly 
dressed  as  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  Portrait  of  a  Youth 
by  Vigee  le  Brun. 

George  Stubbs'  The  Harvest  Waggon,  1785,  and 
Arthur  Devis'  Mr.  Holt  and  Two  Gentlemen  at  luce 
Hall,  Lancashire,  1743,  show  two  aspects  of  Eng- 
lish country  life  in  the  eighteenth  century:  farm 
labourers  toiling  in  the  fields  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  leisurely  gentry  sitting  proudly  in  front  their 
property,  on  the  other.  Catching  the  spirit  of 
European  Architectural  Heritage  Year,  are  four 


English  topographical  pictures,  each  with  a  photo- 
graph of  the  same  view  as  it  is  today,  shown  along- 
side. On  a  grander  scale  is  The  Ducal  Court  of 
Brussels,  by  Denis  van  Alsloot,  c.  1 570-1628, 
typically  Flemish  in  its  blue  and  green  colouring 
and  its  abundant  detail.  Many  ot  the  pictures  in 
the  exhibition  have  never  been  on  view  publicly. 

Now  that  Roy  Miles  has  moved  to  his  new 
premises  he  will  have  oil  paintings  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  price  scale,  as  well  as  those  in  the  top 
bracket.  He  wishes  to  create  a  friendly  atmosphere 
in  his  gallery,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  his 
reputation  for  high  quality.  He  specialises  in  Eng- 
lish, Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures. 

3.  Arthur  Devis. 

Mr.  Edward  Holt  and  Two  Gentlemen 

in  the  Garden  oflnce  Hall,  Lancashire, 

signed  and  dated,  1743. 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings. 
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English  Painting 
from  the  collection  of 
R.  A.  Bevan,  1901-1974 

Joshua  Cristall,  1 768-1 847 

IBernd  &  Hilla  Becher 

The  Williams  Family  of  Painters 


Baccarat 

5-16  May,  1975 
Asprey  &  Company, 
165  New  Bond  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  GUY  manners 

The  great  French  glassworks  of  Baccarat,  founded 
in  1764,  has  been  winning  awards  at  International 
exhibitions  since  1823,  and  there  have  been  very 
few  comprehensive  exhibitions  of  its  production 
outside  France.  One  reason  is  the  very  limited 
quantity  of  antique  material  available;  the  other, 
its  extreme  fragility.  At  its  Paris  showrooms,  30 
ruede  Paradis,  the  firm  maintains  a  fine  historical 
collection;  at  Baccarat  itself,  there  are  more 
pieces  and  a  number  of  pattern  books.  Now  for 
the  first  time,  London  has  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing a  full  range  of  material  from  1823  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  date  1823  is  an  important  one.  When  the 
factory  was  founded  it  was  making  soda  glass  for 
household  and  industrial  purposes.  Window  glass, 
table  ware,  glass  for  miners'  lamps  and  all  sorts  of 
glass-ware  for  the  mines,  the  steel  works  and  the 
factories  that  made  Lorraine  the  heartland  of  the 
French  Industrial  Revolution.  Unfortunately  the 
whole  of  this  production  seems  to  have  vanished. 
In  18 1 7  the  factory  was  bought  by  a  Belgian 
manufacturer  of  lead  crystal  glass  (an  English  in- 
vention), who  built  a  factory  nearby  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  oxide,  and  then  concentrated  the 
entire  production  of  the  factory  on  lead  crystal. 

Baccarat  Owl,  designed  by  Robert  Rigot. 


This  policy  has  been  maintained  from  that  day  to 
this  and  constant  experimentation  has  gone  on  to 
ensure  the  utmost  purity  for  the  crystal  glass. 

In  1823  at  the  Exposition  Nationale  they  gained 
their  first  gold  medal  and  they  then  began  to 
accumulate  material  for  a  company  museum.  In 
those  early  years  they  made  only  plain  white  glass 
crystal  and  opaline  and  the  exhibits  in  London  are 
mainly  engraved  plates,  dishes  and  a  wine  glass 
plus  an  opaline  blue  candlestick.  In  the  1840s,  per- 
haps with  some  faint  echo  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 
in  their  minds,  they  produced  agate  and  alabaster 
crystal  but  this  seems  to  have  almost  totally  dis- 
appeared. In  1846  they  began  to  make  the  mille- 
fiori  paperweights  and  associated  articles  which, 
to  the  collector  in  this  country,  are  probably  the 
most  familiar  manifestations  of  Baccarat.  These 
were  followed  by  the  weights  with  flowers,  in- 
sects or  reptiles,  and  the  cameo  weights,  the 
equivalent  of  portrait  medallions.  The  exhibition 
contains  several  early  examples  and  several  from 
current  production,  for,  since  the  last  war  the 
paperweight  manufactory  has  been  revived:  the 
millefiori  for  general  sale,  the  cameo  types  for 
commemorative  use. 

The  firm  was  always  ahead  with  technical  in- 
novations ;  in  spite  of  the  cost  it  used  gas  instead 
of  wood  as  early  as  1856  and  in  its  first  days  of 
making  crystal  glass  it  began  to  use  machines 
wherever  possible.  By  1824  one  hundred  cutting 
wheels  were  mechanically  operated;  by  1836  the 
number  had  doubled.  All  the  early  pieces  were,  of 
course,  engraved  by  wheel  but  in  1855  acid  en- 
graving was  introduced. 

The  main  output  of  the  factory  in  quantity  was 
obviously  tableware  and  the  exhibition  has  ex- 
amples ranging  from  services  made  for  Louis 
xvm  in  1823,  Charles  x  in  1828,  Louis  Phillipe  in 
1839-40  and  many  other  regal  services  to  glasses 
and  dishes  made  for  normal  retail  sale.  A  particu- 
larly attractive  example  is  the  goblet  of  1855  with 
decoration  in  what  Baccarat  call  Diamond  Blue. 
Also  included  are  examples  from  a  service  which 
won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Exposition  Universelle 
ofi878. 

Among  the  later  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries  are  vases  decorated  by  Galle  and  a  few 
pieces  from  the  display  at  the  Exposition  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  of  1925  which  gave  Art  Deco  its  name 
and  at  which  Baccarat  had  a  famous  display.  Bac- 
carat prides  itself  on  keeping  historic  patterns  con- 
tinually in  production.  At  least  fifteen  nineteenth- 
century  patterns  are  still  in  use,  unaltered,  and 
many  others  are  adaptations  of  early  patterns  or 
mergings  of  features  from  one  or  two  different 
ones.  One  pattern,  'Harcourt'  had  its  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  in  April  and  special  pieces 
were  produced  in  the  pattern  in  limited  editions 
to  commemorate  the  occasion. 

The  firm  also  produces  special  pieces,  such  as 
huge  chandeliers  often  with  matching  wall  lights 
and  glass  sculptures.  Many  of  these  are  for  special 
orders,  many  are  made  for  exhibitions.  The 
chandelier  'Crinoline'  with  its  matching  wall 
units  was  first  made  for  the  Nancy  exhibition  of 
1907  and  can  still  be  bought  in  three  sizes.  The 
'Lady  of  Baccarat'  was  made  for  the  Baccarat 
Bicentenary  exhibition  in  the  Louvre  in  1964  but 
can  be  reproduced  to  order  for  anyone  who  wishes 
and  who  can  afford  her.  The  selection  of  modern 
commemorative  pieces  and  sculptures  show  how 
electic  their  designers  can  be :  some  of  the  plates 
are  in  direct  line  from  the  nineteenth  century 
work,  others  stem  from  Brancusi  and  other 
modem  sculptors. 
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Fred  Hall,  1 860-1 948 

22  April-9  May,  1975 
Exhibited  by  Suzanne  Lodge  at 
Fry  Gallery,  58  Jermyn  Street,  swi 
Reviewed  by  briony  llewellyn 

The  paintings  of  Fred  Hall  evoke  a  peaceful  con- 
tented countryside :  cows  browsing  by  a  stream, 
wide  open  downs  under  woolly  clouds,  pigs 
rooting  in  a  farmyard.  Though  influenced  in  his 
methods  of  painting  by  contemporary  French 
artists,  such  as  those  of  the  Barbizon  school  and 
Bastien-Lepage,  a  minor  Impressionist,  he  was 
very  much  an  English  painter;  his  landscapes  are 
reminiscent  in  mood,  though  not  in  style,  of  those 
of  Peter  de  Wint. 

Born  in  Yorkshire,  his  early  training  took  place 
at  the  Lincoln  and  later  the  Antwerp  schools  of 
Art.  During  the  1880s  he  became  associated  with 
two  artistic  movements  of  the  time:  from  1886  to 
1888  he  exhibited  with  the  New  English  Art  Club 
in  London  and  from  1884  to  1897  he  worked  with 
the  Newlyn  School  of  painters,  adopting  their 
ideals  of  truth  to  nature  and  lack  of  sentimentality. 
Their  use  of  long  foregrounds  and  high  horizons 
can  be  seen  in  many  of  Hall's  pictures  such  as  Old 
Lincoln.  Around  1 899,  he  went  with  his  wife  on  a 
painting  trip  to  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  flat, 
calm  landscape  suited  his  temperament,  as  did 
Dutch  artists  such  as  Cuyp  and  Potter  who  in- 
spired many  of  his  pictures  of  cows  in  landscapes. 
The  grand  vistas  of  the  Swiss  Alps  which  he  visited 
in  1902,  on  the  other  hand,  failed  to  thrill  him  as 
View  from  Murren  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  shows. 
Hall  was  at  his  unpretentious  best  in  his  depictions 
of  homely  English  scenes.  After  a  spell  in  West 
Kensington,  socialising  with  fellow  artists,  he 
moved  to  a  cottage  near  Newbury,  built  a  studio 
in  the  nearby  farmyard,  and  lived  there  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  painting  until  1937  when  his  eye- 
sight failed.  Much  of  the  interest  of  his  paintings 
is  created  by  light  falling  in  patterns  on  simplified 
surfaces.  In  A  Berkshire  Village,  which  shows  a 
family  of  geese  crossing  a  road  in  front  of  a  cot- 
tage, the  dappled  light  and  muted  tones  of  green 
and  brown  perfectly  catch  the  tranquil,  rural 
atmosphere. 

That  he  also  had  a  sense  of  humour  is  shown  by 
his  caricatures  of  his  fellow  Newlyn  artists,  in- 
cluded in  this  exhibition.  This  aspect  of  his  art 
became  well  known  to  the  public  through  his 
regular  contributions  to  the  Sketch  and  Pall  Mall 
Budget. 


Fred  Hall. 

The  Home  Pond, 

41  X  56  cm.  (16  X  22  inches). 

Suzanne  Lodge  Nineteenth  Century  Paintings. 


Treasures  from  the 
Burrell  Collection 

19  March-4  May,  1975 

Hayward  Gallery,  Belvedere  Road,  sei 

Described  by  william  wells 

The  selection  of  art  objects  from  The  Burrell  Col- 
lection (given  to  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  1944  by 
Sir  William  Burrell  and  added  to  on  a  generous 
scale  until  his  death  in  1958)  is  the  first  exhibition 
from  this  great  treasure  trove  to  be  seen  in  London, 
indeed  the  first  to  be  arranged  outside  Scotland  - 
a  mere  four  hundred  exhibits  spilled  from  a 
cornucopia  of  nearly  eight  thousand  but  quite 
enough  for  most  gallery  goers  to  absorb  at  one  go. 

Wisely  the  Arts  Council  in  making  their  selec- 
tion have  narrowed  down  the  choice  by  initial  ex- 
clusion of  a  number  ot  the  categories  which  the 
apparently  inexhaustibly  omnivorous  Sir  William 
collected  on  a  large  scale.  The  exhibition  provides 
sizable  helpings  of  pictures,  some  of  the  early 
Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  German  ones  as  well  as 
the  better  known  nineteenth-century  French 
paintings  and  drawings ;  tapestries,  mostly  Franco- 
Flemish  fifteenth  and  sixteenth-century  hunting 
and  open-air  hangings  but  also  a  number  of  the 
smaller  German  and  Swiss  altar  frontals  and  dor- 
sals; stained  glass,  all  the  armorial  shields  from 
Fawsley  Hall  with  the  Rnightley  quarterings 
among  the  selection  of  heraldic  glass  as  well  as 
many  of  the  smaller  panels  of  the  figurative  and 
ornamental  glass  and  part  of  a  three-light  window 
from  Boppard-on-Rhinc;  Persian  and  Indian  car- 
pets, including  the  famous  Wagner  Garden  carpet. 

In  support  of  these  four  groups  of  two-dimen- 
sional exhibits  are  a  number  of  hand-picked  three 
dimensional  ones:  mediaeval  objects  in  stone, 
wood,  metal  and  ivory,  Mesopotamian,  Egyptian 
and  Greek  works  and  Chinese  pottery  and  bron- 
zes. Finally  as  a  concession  to  some  of  the  excluded 
categories  are  two  early  seventeenth-century  ex- 
hibits: the  hawking  furniture  (pouch,  glove,  lure 
and  hoods)  which  James  1  left  as  a  gift  to  the 
family  which  had  entertained  him  with  'the 
fashionable  and  courtly  diversions  of  hawking 


South  German  Tapestry  with  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  Anna  Christi. 
Nuremberg,  c.  1420. 
Burrell  Collection,  Glasgow. 


and  bear-bating'  when  he  visited  Wroxton  Abbey 
on  the  23  August,  1619,  from  the  large  and  im- 
portant collection  of  English  needlework  and  the 
three  silver  gilt  steeple  cups,  each  stamped  with 
the  London  year  letter  for  1611-12  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  set  of  three  to  have  survived, 
from  the  complementary  collection  of  English 
silver.  Another  exhibit  of  outstanding  interest  is 
the  Luttrell  table  carpet,  probably  designed  in 
England  (the  catalogue  boldly  suggests  Hans 
Eworth,  the  immigrant  Fleming  who  painted  por- 
traits of  Margaret  Luttrell's  son  and  her  half- 
brother)  but  woven  in  the  Low  Countries.  It  was 
presumably  commissioned  by  Dame  Margaret 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1538  in  memory 
of  their  marriage  in  1 514.  Apart  from  the  Lewk- 
nor  table  carpet  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York,  it  is  the  only  surviving  sixteenth  cen- 
tury tapestry  woven  table  carpet,  a  marvellously 
preserved  confection  of  wool,  silk,  and  metal 
eighteen  feet  long  in  fact,  but  imaginatively  speak- 
ing surely  part  of  the  continuing  fabric  of  British 
family  history,  almost  as  long  as  life  itself. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Burrell  Collection,  so  long 
in  doubt,  are  once  more  in  the  balance.  No  visitor 
to  this  exhibition  could  doubt  the  urgent  need  to 
provide  it  with  the  worthy  museum  which  has 
already  been  designed  to  house  it  near  Glasgow, 
but  which  for  financial  reasons  has  not  yet  been 
given  sufficient  governmental  backing. 

English  Painting 
from  the  collection  of 
R.  A.  Bevan,  1 901-1974 

16  April-9  May,  1975 

Anthony  d'Offay  Gallery,  9  Dcring  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  louise  collis 


This  exhibition  has  had  a  sad  genesis.  It  was  origin- 
ally intended  by  Anthony  d'Otfay  and  Bobby 
Bevan,  son  of  Robert  Bevan  (1865-1925)  to  com- 
memorate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  painter's 
death.  But,  during  the  preparations,  Bobby  him- 
self died  and  d'Offay  decided  that  the  show  should 
be  rather  a  memorial  to  a  lost  friend  than  strictly 
conf  ined  to  the  works  of  Robert  Bevan.  Thus,  we 
have  John  Nash  and  Gertler,  who  were  Bobby 
Bevan's  friends  and  whose  works  he  admired,  as 
well  as  Gilman,  Ginner,  Gore  and  Sickcrt,  all  his 
father's  associates  in  the  Camden  Town  Group, 
founded  in  191 1  after  a  particularly  successful 
party  in  Sickert's  studio. 

Sickcrt  was  a  great  person  for  groups  and  clubs, 
being  an  early  member  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club  (founded  in  1886)  and  the  main  inspiration 
of  the  subsequent  Allied  Artists  Association  which 
broke  away  from  it;  of  the  Camden  Town  Group 
and  of  the  London  Group  that  later  took  over  the 
Camden  Towners.  His  friends  followed  him 
through  these  permutations  with  enthusiasm. 

At  an  early  stage  in  his  career,  Bevan  spent  two 
years  at  Pont  Aven  in  Brittany  where  he  met 
Gaugum  and  his  circle.  This  left  a  profound  im- 
pression on  him.  His  later  pictures  of  horses,  fields 
and  north  London  streets  arc  suff  used  with  colours 
ot  a  brilliance  and  lightness  not  often  seen  in  Eng- 
lish art  at  that  date.  Between  1890  and  1894  he 
made  constant  visits  to  France,  meeting  Renoir, 
who  said  encouraging  things,  and  studying  the 
Impressionists.  He  became  something  of  a  recluse 
thereafter,  until  about  1905  when  he  had  his  first 
one  man  exhibition. 

The  Camden  Town  Group  only  lasted  a  few 
years  as  a  distinct  entity,  but  it  had  an  impact 
which  has  preserved  its  name  in  the  history  of 
English  art.  It  enshrined  a  particular  style  and  re- 
flected a  particular  moment  in  the  French  evolu- 
tion from  Victorianism  to  the  dazzling  experi- 
ments of  Picasso,  Matisse  and  the  many  others  of 
their  generation  who  had  already  begun  to  propa- 
gate their  ideas. 

This  is  an  interesting  show.  The  two  Get  tiers 
are  especially  striking.  His  realism  is  imbued  with 
passion,  with  poetry,  with  truth  and  a  strength 
that  tends  to  make  some  Camden  Towners  look 
genteel.  Consider  the  portrait  of  his  mother. 


Joshua  Cristall,  1 768-1 847 

13  February-27  April,  1975 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
Exhibition  Road,  SW7 
Reviewed  by  denis  thomas 

A  roomful  of  Joshua  Cristall  watercolours,  many 
ot  them  turned  gingery  with  age  and  exposure, 
makes  a  less  compelling  show  than  his  reputation 
seems  to  warrant.  Three  hundred  examples  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  definitive  exhibi- 
tion, however,  hung  in  groups  according  to  sub- 
ject, should  be  enough  to  satisfy  any  visitor  that 
here  is  an  artist  worthy  of  serious  attention.  A 
second  walk  round  helps  to  reveal  him  as  one 
artist  rather  than  as  three  or  four.  The  hand  that 
noted,  with  such  brilliant  economy,  how  a  group 
of  men  shove  themselves  off  in  a  dinghy,  is  the 
same  hand  that  left  nothing  out  in  the  Neo-classi- 
cal idyll  catalogued  as  Io  Metamorphosed  into  a 
Heifer,  or  described  the  long-limbed  forms  of 
draped  female  models  in  chalk  or  pencil,  loaned 
by  the  Victoria  Art  Gallery  in  Bath.  In  a  category 
of  their  own  are  a  series  of  sketches  as  broad,  free 


and  untroubled  as  a  Girtin  or  de  Wint,  which  be- 
long to  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  Else- 
where, borrowings  and  shared  enthusiasms  from 
Cristall's  friends  show  through,  notably  Cotman 
and  Cornelius  Varlcy,  his  companions  in  the 
Sketching  Society  originally  formed  by  Girtin. 

As  a  founder  member  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  Cristall's  pictures  were  prominently  ex- 
hibited and  attracted  favourable  notice  in  the  re- 
views. 'The  spirit  of  Cristall's  art,'  wrote  one 
critic  in  1808,  'is  manly'.  So  it  is;  and  visitors  to 
the  exhibition  would  perhaps  recognise  that  ele- 
ment in  Cristall  more  readily  than  the  one  which 
Basil  Taylor,  in  his  exhaustive  catalogue  note, 
claims  as  the  artist's  particular  contribution  to  the 
course  of  English  art :  the  pastoral.  Though  several 
of  Cristall's  contemporaries  were  'pastoralists', 
writes  Mr.  Taylor,  none  of  them  except  Samuel 
Palmer  was  more  intensively  concerned  with  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  which  the  pastoral  theme 
represents.  At  the  time  Cristall  was  working,  the 
pastoral  mode  was  under  critical  and  literary 
attack.  Mr.  Taylor  quotes  a  passage  from  George 
Crabbe  by  way  of  illustration  of  this  point,  and 
reminds  us  that  Wordsworth  was  not  long  in  dis- 
missing 'the  gay  Corin  of  the  groves  who  lives  for 
his  own  fancies'  in  favour  of  a  greater  naturalism. 

Cristall  included  a  Corin  or  two  in  his  pastoral 
compositions,  not  to  mention  Phyllises,  Corydons 
and  Thyrises.  But  he  mixed  these  subjects  with 
country  figures,  fishermen  and  rustic  genre,  there- 
by managing  to  keep  a  foot  in  both  markets. 
Rustic  figures  were  popular  until  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  though  by  no  means  inex- 

Joshua  Cristall. 

Study  q)  a  Country  Girl  with  Sheaves, 

pencil  and  watercolour, 

30  X  23  cm.  (12  x  9  inches). 

Victoria  Art  Gallery,  Bath. 


haustible  as  a  theme  for  serious  artists.  The  pastoral 
theme,  brought  to  its  peak  of  mystical  insight  by 
Palmer,  has  proved,  in  the  end,  more  durable.  It 
has  become  part  of  the  English  Romantic  imag- 
ination, ready  at  any  time  to  enhance  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  woods  and  streams  and  shady  dells 
where,  like  Cristall  and  his  kind,  we  still  like  to  go 
for  refreshment. 

Perhaps  the  Victoria  and  Albert  will  mount  a 
complementary  exhibition  of  the  work  of  George 
Barret  Jr.,  Francis  Oliver  Finch,  the  young  John 
Linnell  and  others  of  their  generation  whom  Mr. 
Taylor  identifies  as  forerunners  of  the  'Ancients'. 
It  would  make  no  less  interesting  an  exhibition 
than  one  devoted  to  Cristall  alone. 

Bernd  &  Hilla  Becher 

i8January-2  March,  1975 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art, 
The  Mall,  swi 
Reviewed  by  peter  fuller 

One  question  worth  asking  after  visiting  Bernd 
and  Hilla  Becher's  exhibition  is  whether  the  minor 
variations  in  pit-head  winding  gears,  which  are 
purely  decorative  and  do  not  interfere  with  func- 
tion in  any  way,  can  usefully  be  compared  with 
non-functional  variation  in  living  organisms  -  for 
example  in  the  human  finger-print  or  the  patterns 
of  the  fruitfly. 

Bernd  and  Hilla  Becher  have  been  photograph- 
ing winding  and  water  towers,  silos,  coal-washing 
plants,  bunkers,  blast  furnaces,  gasometers  and 
coolers  for  more  than  a  decade.  Despite  a  cult  of 
their  work  in  avant-garde  galleries  and  contem- 
porary arts  magazines,  they  will  not  theorise  about 
what  they  have  done :  'There  is  so  much  material 
that  it  was  obviously  more  interesting  than  any 
interpretation  we  could  supply'. 

Working  quickly,  because  many  of  the  forms 
they  were  studying  were  becoming  obsolete,  the 
Bechcrs  attempted  a  systematic  photographic 
classification  of  industrial  structures.  They  found 
that  through  concentrating  upon  'the  aspects 
which  remain  the  same',  they  were  able  to  dis- 
cover 'a  little  more  about  die  function  of  the 
structure'. 

The  images  are  presented  in  closely  related 
series.  But,  the  Bechers  insist  'The  groups  of 
photographs  are  more  about  similarities  than  dis- 
tinctions. The  group  is  decided  by  the  family  to 
which  each  image  belongs .  .  .  When  you  first  see 
a  group  of  cooling  towers  there  are  perhaps  five 
different  ways  to  form  them  into  relationships: 
shapes,  size,  materials,  date  and  area.  But  as  the 
collection  expanded  these  categories  became  very 
crude'. 

As  a  result  of  their  concentration  on  similarity 
of  functional  forms,  limited  local  variations  -  such 
as  the  architectural  styles  which  leave  their  mark 
on  certain  water  towers  -  are  of  relatively  little- 
interest  to  them.  However,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  study  of  such  variation  in  the  images  they 
have  produced  will  be  more  significant  than  either 
they  or  their  present  admirers  realise. 

Biology  may  provide  a  useful  parallel.  In  1732, 
the  Swedish  naturalist,  Carl  von  Linne,  better 
known  by  his  Latinised  name  of  Carolus  Lin- 
naeus, began  to  develop  a  system  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  seventy  thousand  living  organisms 
known  at  that  time.  (In  the  process,  he  added  a 
large  number  to  the  list  himself).  By  grouping 
them  into  species,  genera,  orders,  classes  and  king- 
doms, he  founded  taxonomy.  But,  restrained  by 
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piety,  he  refused  to  theorise  on  his  classification. 
Although  his  divisions  were  in  certain  cases  based 
on  more  superficial  similarities  than  those  which 
are  accepted  today,  Linnaeus  provided  the  first 
organisation  of  the  evidence  which  cleared  the 
way  for  a  developmental  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  the  functions  and  forms  of 
organisms  in  the  subsequent  evolutionary'  think- 
ing of  Buffon,  Lamarck  and  Darwin. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
help  of  Neo-Mendelian  genetics,  Darwinism  had 
established  itself  as  scientific  orthodoxy  and  the 
history  which  it  proposed  for  the  variation  in 
natural  forms  was  largely  accepted.  However,  it 
continued  to  receive  many  challenges,  not  the 
least  of  which  came  from  Professor  H.  Graham, 
Cannon  of  Manchester  University  in  the  1950s. 
Cannon  drew  a  sharp  distinction  between  varia- 
tion of  non-functional  characters  of  animals,  and 
the  variation  of  their  functional  characters.  He 
argued  that  only  the  former  -  in  which  he  includ- 
ed patterns,  colours,  finger-prints,  and  compar- 
able embellishments  -  could  be  explained  by  Neo- 
Mendelian  variation,  whereas  the  latter  required 
a  theory  which  would  account  from  for  the 
evolutionary  development  of  the  whole  organism, 
in  inter-action  with  its  environment.  Though  ad- 
mittedly speculative,  and  tinged  with  the  curse  of 
Lamarckianism,  Cannon's  basic  distinction  re- 
ceived added  weight  from  both  new  genetic  dis- 
coveries and  the  frustration  of  the  Drosophilists 
who  remained  unable  to  produce  a  new  species. 

Of  course,  the  study  of  variation  in  industrial 
structures  is  still  -  if  the  parallel  holds  good  -  at 
the  stage  of  Linnaeus,  with  whom  the  Bechers  can 
be  compared.  But  the  basic  distinction  between 
the  gradual  development  of  the  functional  forms 
of  these  structures,  and  the  variations  of  their 
decorative  embellishments  remains  valid.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  the  Bechers  and  their  supporters  wish 
to  obscure  it  by  emphasising  only  the  functional 
identity.  Since  mechanical  forms  are  produced  by 
man,  they  are  not  so  remote  from  natural  forms 


as  is  sometimes  supposed.  The  study  of  the  two 
kinds  of  variation  to  which  they  are  subject  will 
not,  of  course,  teach  us  anything  about  biology, 
but  it  may  throw  further  light  on  that  evasive 
enigma  -  the  material  basis  of  aesthetics.  In  the 
catalogue,  Lynda  Morris  says  that  these  photo- 
graphs indicate  that  'Man  makes  art,  not  because 
he  wants  to,  but  to  survive  and  to  improve  his 
world'.  This  is  the  sort  of  mistake  made  by  blur- 
ring over  the  distinction  described.  The  photo- 
graphs in  fact  indicate  that  man  makes  progres- 
sively more  efficient  industrial  structures  to  sur- 
vive and  improve  his  world,  but  the  reason  why 
these  are  subject  to  local  decorative  variation  is 
still  not  understood,  any  more  than  the  reason 
why  some  men  have  whirls  and  others  have  hoops 
on  their  finger-tips  is  understood. 

The  exhibition  is  now  at  the  Cardiff  College  of 
Art;  later  it  will  go  to  Bristol,  Bradford,  Notting- 
ham and  Hull. 

The  Williams  Family  of  Painters 

9  April-9  May,  1975. 
N.  R.  Omell,' 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  swi 
Reviewed  by  briony  llewellyn 

Truth  to  nature  and  attention  to  detail  were  two 
qualities  for  which  the  Victorians  looked  in  their 
pictures ;  both  could  be  found  in  the  work  of  the 
Williams  family.  Exhibiting  abundantly  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  British  Institution  and  Suffolk 
Street  throughout  the  middle  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  received  the  approbation  of 
both  public  and  critics. 

'Old'  Edward  Williams  (1782-1855)  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle  James  Ward,  well- 

Henry  John  Williams,  called  Boddington. 
Penny jrom  the  Squire, 
12  X  16  inches. 
N.  R.  Omell. 


known  for  his  paintings  of  animals;  another 
uncle  by  marriage  was  George  Morland.  Not 
surprisingly  Edward  eventually  made  painting 
his  career,  his  work  heavily  influenced  by  the 
Dutch  masters,  especially  Hobbema.  He  had  six 
sons,  all  of  whom  became  professional  painters. 
The  eldest,  Edward  Charles  and  the  fifth,  Sydney 
Richard  who  changed  his  name  to  Percy,  are 
perhaps  the  best-known.  Edward's  work  was  the 
closest  to  his  father's ;  he  particularly  liked  rustic 
scenes  of  farms  and  cottages,  as  A  farm  in  the  Xew 
Forest,  painted  in  1866  in  collaboration  with  W. 
Shaver  Snr.,  shows.  There  are  two  examples  of 
Percy's  early  work  in  the  exhibition:  a  scene  in 
the  Welsh  mountains  and  The  Tltames  near 
Pangbourne,  1853.  They  differ  in  style  -  the  one  a 
broad  brown  expanse,  the  other  greener,  rural 
and  more  detailed.  In  his  later  paintings  he 
developed  this  'green'  style.  Like  all  his  family  he 
exhibited  a  great  deal  and  was  particularly  popu- 
lar and  prosperous.  He  travelled  extensively  in 
this  country,  as  did  his  elder  brother  Henry  John, 
who  adopted  his  wife's  name  of  Boddington.  Of 
them  all,  Boddington  was  the  most  influenced  by 
Constable,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  trees  and  the  dog 
in  Penny  from  the  Squire.  The  most  prolific  was 
George  Augustus  (he  exhibited  over  four  hund- 
red paintings)  who  specialised  in  woodland  and 
winter  scenes,  showing  the  influence  of  George 
Morland  but  tending  towards  a  cloying  pretti- 
ness.  Arthur  Gilbert,  like  his  father  in  his  later 
days,  specialised  in  moonlight  scenes,  well- 
executed  but  unremarkable.  The  family's  paint- 
ing tradition  was  carried  on  into  the  early  years 
of  this  century  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  three 
of  the  brothers. 

In  his  'Dictionary  of  British  Landscape 
Painters',  Grant  comments  on  the  work  of 
Boddington:  'Green,  pleasant,  realistic,  but  un- 
inspiring'; this  could  easily  be  applied  to  them 
all.  Their  landscapes,  particularly  those  of  scenes 
in  the  south  of  England,  possessed  the  qualities 
which  appealed  to  many  Victorians:  realism, 
clarity  and  cheerfulness.  Their  painting  is  techni- 
cally highly  accomplished  with  all  the  reflections 
of  light  and  details  of  recession  accurately 
observed,  but  they  cannot  be  called  remarkable 
or  exciting.  In  praising  their  rurality  and 
'greenness',  Victorian  critics  were  praising  the  very 
qualities  for  which  John  Constable  had  been 
criticised  earlier  in  the  century  when  he  first 
exhibited  his  paintings  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
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SOME  MAY 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Dr.  Francisco  Stastny 
is  Director  of  the 
Musco  de  Arte  y  de 
Historia, 

Universidad  National 
Mayor  de  San  Marco, 
Lima,  Peru. 

Rafael  Squirm  is  a 
leading  Argentinian 
art  critic. 

Jose  Gomez  Sicre 
is  Director  of  the 
Visual  Art  Section, 
Organisation  of 
American  States. 

Peter  Fuller  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  many 
art  periodicals. 

Alfredo  Boullon  has 
written  a  book  on 
Camille  Pissarro, 
published  in  1966. 


MAY  COVER 

Pre-Colombian 
gold  mask,  gold 
head-dress 
ornamented  with 
coloured  feathers  and 
other  ceremonial 
personal  ornaments. 
Museo  d'Oro,  Bogota, 
Colombia. 


The  Connoisseur 
in  June 


MEISSEN  BEASTS  FOR  AUGUSTUS  THE  STRONG 
Hugo  Morley-Fletcher 

The  scries  oflargc  animals,  ordered  by  Augustus  the  Strong  for  his 
Japanese  palace,  form  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  perplexing 
groups  in  the  history  of  porcelain. 

JEAN  BAPTISTE  CAMILLE  COROT 
Ian  Barrets  Hill 

1975  marks  the  centenary  of  Corot's  death.  Ian  Barras  Hill 
assesses  Corot's  influence  on  the  Impressionists. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  ENGLISH  ORMOLU 
Rupert  Gentle  and  Rachael  Feiid 

The  authors  show  the  stages  by  which  the  conservative  English 
brassmakers  adapted  to  the  fashion  for  ormolu  and  the  Rococo 
style  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  WELL-MANNERED  PORTRAIT  BY  HIGHMORE 

David  Mannings 

Highmore  (1692-1780)  remains  one  of  the  great  English  artists  to 
whom  no  adequate  monograph  has  been  devoted.  David  Mannings 
relates  a  portrait  by  Highmore  to  the  socially  acceptable  postures 
and  attitudes  prescribed  by  F.  Nivelon's  Rudiments  of  Genteel 
Behaviour',  a  striking  example  ot  how  even  art  deferred  to 
manners  in  that  period. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OF  ROYAL  COPENHAGEN 

Victor  Winstone 

The  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  factory  celebrated  its 
bi-centenary  last  month.  Victor  Winstone  traces  the  early 
history  of  a  factory  now  best  known  for  its  milky-blue  plates 
and  models  of  polar  bears,  but  then  a  respectable  counterpart  to 
Meissen  in  the  northern  corner  of  Europe. 

Not  open  to  the  Public : 
BELMONT  PARK,  KENT 
John  Robinson 

Belmont  Park  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Harris.  It  was  commissioned 
from  Samuel  Wyatt  and  is  perhaps  the  best-preserved  of 
Wyatt's  smaller  country  houses. 

PIERRE  LEGRAIN  -  DECORATEUR 

Philippe  Garner 

Pierre  Legrain  was  one  of  the  most  important  and  versatile  of 
Art  Deco  designers  and  whose  'extraordinary  talent  was  in  his 
ability  to  resume  the  achievements  of  his  contemporaries, 
adding  his  own  touch  of  inventiveness'. 

A  CLOCKMAKER'S  BAROMETER 

Nicholas  Goodison 

There  was  a  limited  but  assured  market  among  the  eighteenth- 
century  aristocracy  for  elegant  barometers.  Two  historical  dates  on 
the  handsome  wheel  barometer  in  this  article  lead  Nicholas 
Goodison  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  made  by  the  clockmaker 
Justin  Vulliamy. 

GEORGIAN  FURNITURE 
in  the  Atkinson  Collection 
John  Gloag 

The  late  Robert  Atkinson,  Principal  and  later  Director  of  the 
Architectural  Association  School,  brought  the  eye  of  an 
architect  and  the  inherited  experience  of  a  cabinet-maker's  son 
to  the  collecting  of  furniture.  The  Georgian  examples  were  in 
many  cases  chosen  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  architectural  style. 

THE  GROSVENOR  HOUSE 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 


SHOWCASE 


Bowl  by  Augustus  Courtauld, 
London,  1728,  Britannia  Standard. 
3  j  ins.  high.  7  J  ins.  diameter. 

RALPH  McCORMICK 
59  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.i  01-493  4350 


r 


Way  you  be  t\appy~ 

A  BILSTON  ENAMEL  BOX 


An  endearing 
present  to 
last  forever. 
Enamelled 
on  copper 
and  delicately 
coloured  by  hand 
l':'diam.  Yellow  enamel  base. 
£8-50  plus  25p.LKpost 
HALCYON  DAYS 

14  BROOK  STREET.  LONDON  Wl  Y  1 AA 

TELEPHONE:  01-499  5784 


Two  samples  from  our  Antique  Spoon 
Collection.  Fine  Seal  Top  Spoon  and 
Rare  Apostle. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth  24289 


Bowl  by  Augustus  Courtauld,  London, 
1728,  Britannia  Standard.  3  J  ins.  high. 
~l\  ins.  diameter.  (Interior  view) 

RALPH  McCORMICK 
59  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.i  01-493  4350 


Connoisseur  Antiques 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor) 
Brighton,  Sussex  BN1  1AE 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
ions of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en- 
quiries are  invited  bv  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call. 
GRAND  SONNERlES,  QUARTER  REPEAT 
ERS,  FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKERS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 

Edwardian  Furniture. 
Vast  stock  of  interest  to 
exporters,  interior  designers 
and  traders. 
Large  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers, 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadway 

London  SW6. 
Open  Mondav  to  Saturday 
9  am  to  c.30  pm. 
01-38C  3183 


Heavy  George  II  beer  jug  with  a  fine 
contemporary  coat-of-arms.  London  1 742 
by  Jonathan  Fossy.  Wt.  34  ozs.  Ht.  81  ins. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

3  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  SWlX  8JU  01-235  2978 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MARKS 

Price  £1.50 


From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 

CHESTERGATE  HOUSE. 

YAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  1HF 


oubusson 
tapestries 

The  renaissance  of  the  weaving  art  is  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  today's  tapestries  woven  in 
Aubusson,  France,  World  Capital  of  Tapestry.  Here 
superb  tapestry  has  been  produced  continuously  for 
the  past  seven  centuries,  longer  than  anywhere 
else  on  earth.  Here  indeed  the  current  renaissance 
originated. 

Though  we  are  still  turning  out  tapestry  of  traditional 
design,  the  emphasis  is  now  on  works  of  art  by 
distinguished  modern  artists— from  Calderto 
Dewasne,  from  Delaunay  to  Le  Corbusier,  from  Man 
Ray  to  Vasarely,  from  Agam  to  Zadkine— exquisite 
masterpieces  (indeed  museum  pieces)  of  textured 
poetry,  both  ready  to  hang  and  custom  woven  to 
specification. 

Qf  t  vivant  inc. 

exclusive  agents,  manufacture  de  tapisseries  d  aubusson-pinton 
1 73  highridge  road,  new  rochelle,  new  york  1 0804   (914)  632-8700 
color  brochure,  the  art  of  aubusson  tapestry,  available  on  request 


CARL  RUNGIUS  (1869-1959) 


Across  the  Barren 

Oil,  signed 
39^  x  49^  inches 


J.  N.  BARTFIELD  GALLERIES 

45  West  57th  Street  (2nd  floor)  •  New  York,  N.V.  10019 
(212)  PL  3-1830 


The  Connoisseur 


Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE 

Antique  and  Contemporary  Paperweights  are  shown  in  full  colour 
in  our  latest  catalogue,  $3.00  L.  H.  Selman  Ltd.,  407  Cliff  Street, 
Suite  4,  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  95060. 

Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialistssince  1 856, 47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 

Fabulous  hat  collection  for  immediate  sale:  300  authentic, 
traditional  head-dresses  from  around  the  world:  in  perfect  condition, 
many  historically  priceless  items  unobtainable  today.  Some  head- 
pieces made  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  Represents  30  years  of  collecting 
and  extensive  travel.  Owner  in  Who's  Who.  Collection  is  catalogued  and 
includes  complete  files.  A  treasure  for  a  museum,  millinery  concern, 
costume  designer,  private  collector.  Basic  purchase  price  of  items  in  this 
collection  $100,000.  This  pre-World  War  II  figure  does  not  include 
storage  or  fine  art  insurance  charges  over  the  years.  For  further  details 
write:  Box  388,  West  Boylston,  Mass.  01583.  USA. 

Limited  Editions  bought  and  sold.  Send  want  list.  Porcelains,  crystal 
and  silver.  STENGER'S,  2282  Peachtree  Road,  NW,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
USA. 

Antique  Maps  and  Prints:  Illustrated  catalogue  30p.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Wavecrest,  Menai  Bridge  Road,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire. 

$5,000  to  $1,000,000  for  loan  or  purchase.  Paintings,  antiques, 
objects  of  art  American  Oriental  -  European  jewellery,  precious  stones. 
Reply  in  writing  only.  Give  full  details.  R.F.C.  Ltd.,  Attn.  Carl  S.  Tobin, 
Pres.,  521  5th  Avenue,  NYC  10017. 

For  Sale.  Connoisseur  magazines  1960-1974.  In  good  condition. 
Dr.  R.  J.  Gilpin.  Exeter  72598. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Buying  Icons  of  many  types  old  and  new.  Please  send  description, 
price  and  colour  photograph  -  Jay  McHugh  FRNS,  1515  West  8th. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72202,  USA. 

Wanted  -  18th  century  wooden  pelmets  for  National  Trust  House. 
Two  sets  of  three  each.  Write  Box  No.  8717  stating  price  enclosing 
photographs  and  dimensions. 

Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  are  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £1.15  each  (plus  5i  postage).  From  The  Circulation 
Dept.  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 

Renaissance  Polish*  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  the 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  and 
touch.  Made  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplied  to 
professional  restorers  everywhere  Renaissance  is  now  available 
privately  by  mail  order  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  at  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  can, 
including  postage  and  packing,  and  (in  UK  only)  VAT;  US  $7.50  (air), 
$6.00  surface  mail.  Canada  $8.40  (air),  $6.00  surface  mail.  Price  per  can 
UK  £1.82,  Europe  £2.50,  Australia  (£4.50  air),  £2.50  surface  mail. 
1 0%  discount  overall  discount  on  six  or  more  cans. 
'('Exceptional  .  .  .  unique  wax  polish'  —  The  Connoisseur,  Oct.  1970). 

Register  advertisements  are  20p  per  word  minimum  £3.00  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD,  LONDON.  SW1V  1HF  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


Everybody's  key  to  the  Treasure  Houses  of  Europe 

GUIDE  EMER  1975/76 

Europe's  leading  Directory 

Over  70,000  names  and  addresses  listed 
by  countries,  towns,  streets  and  classifications. 
New  Map  sections. 

For 

Antique  Dealers 

Amateur  Collectors 

Picture  Galleries 

Antiquarian  Booksellers 

Restorers,  Trade  Suppliers, 

Packers,  Transporters,  etc. 


Available  from 

G.  &  F.  Gillingham  4  Credit  on  Hill  London  NW6  1XP 
Tel.  01-435  5644  Price  £6.50  post  paid 

Please  send  payment  with  order 
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Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Anno  Domini 

66  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  5496 

1  yth,  1 8th  and  Early  1  gth  century  furniture, 
mirrors  and  decorative  items 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours ,  Drawings  and 
Engravings  oj  all  Schools 

Albert  Amor  Ltd. 

37  Bur)'  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  2444 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  8ha 
Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver; 
specially  designed  modern  jewellery  and 
presentation  items;  interior  furnishing 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  14th  to  igth  Century 

Arcade 

28  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  !879 

Works  of  Art  from  Classical  Greece  to  the 
19th  Century 

Barling  of  Mount  Street 

112  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5 he 

Tel:  01-499  2858.  Cables:  Bargro,  London  wi 

Early  English  and  Continental  furniture,  early 
European  and  oriental  works  of  Art 

Baxter 

191-193  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  9826 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture 
Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
Tel:  01-629  0651/0325 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
of  Art,  Russian  enamels 

N.  Bloom  &  Son 

153  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5060 

Antique  Silver  Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Objets  d'Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3781/2 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 
Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  May  fair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

1 1  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  0986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  19th  and  20th  centuries 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade  porcelain  and  works  of  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

114  Fulham  Road,  London  s W3 
I  Tel:  01-370  4020 

Fine  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-5 S4  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 


Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchester  Place,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9473 
Modern  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  1512/1513 

18th  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Tom  Errington  Ltd. 

26  Sackville  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-437  2606 

Dealers  in  Chinese  Archaeology,  Bronzes from  tlte 
Chang  Dynasty,  pottery  to  end  of  Tang  Dynasty 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  1700  to  1900 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

1 8th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5116 

British  Art  of  the  1 8th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Victor  Franses  Gallery 

57jermyn  Street,  St.  James's  swiy  6lx 
Tel:  01-493  6284 

European  and  Oriental  rugs,  carpets,  tapestries, 
needleworks  and  fine  works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

18th-  19th  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 


Fry 

58Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  svvi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 
English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  of  the 
1  8th  and  19th  centuries 

Galerie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  win  5RI 
Tel:  01-935  33" 

18th  and  19th  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
paintings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

David  Geider  Gallery 

9  West  Halkin  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  5623 

Dutch  1 7th  to  19th  Century  Paintings  and 
English  18th  and  19th  Century  sporting, 
landscape  and  marine  paintings 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

English  and  Oriental  Works  of  Art  and  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Glimpelfils,  London 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
Sculpture 

Glaisher  &  Nash 

Lowndes  Lodge,  Cadogan  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  2285 

i8tli  and  early  19th  century  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Grabowski 

84  Sloane  Avenue,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  1868 

Contemporary  paintings  and  tapestry 
Richard  Green 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 
Fine  Paintings 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-6290891 

Specialists  in  20th  Century  Russian  and  Italian 
Masters,  Art  Nouvcau  -  Muclia,  Art  Deco  -  Erte 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  19th- 20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel:  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  19th  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  wix  ile 
Tel:  01-493  27H 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 


Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6821 

Italian  1  jth  and  1 8th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  oj  the  Barhizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  wiy  2NY.  Tel:  01-499  301 1 

Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennellsfrom  1 737 

Herner  Wengraf 

67-68  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy6ny.  Tel:  01-930  1864 
Cables:  OLDGAL  London  swi 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  1 9th  Century  Paintings 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  546o 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 
Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street, 
(entrance  in  Kensington  Mall) 
London  w8,  Tel:  01-229  2988 

1  9th  Century  English  and  Continental  Paintings, 
Specialising  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 
School 


Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 
Specialising  in  17th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  1 8th  and  1 9th 
centuries 

H.  W.  Keil 

27  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306309 

Old  Master  Paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools  16th- 17th  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309348/9 

Dutcli  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  1 6th- 17th 
Centuries 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

Tel:  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

Michael  Leach 

8  Holbein  Place,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  1957 

1 7th  and  1 8th  century  Oak  and  decorative 
oriental  items 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600 and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  oj  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2250 
19th  and  20th  Century  French  Paintings 

Leger  Gallery 

13  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3538/9 

Old  Masters  of  the  European  schools  14th  to  19th 
Centuries  and  Early  English  Watercolours 


Leicester  Galleries 

22a  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-437  8995 

Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Drawings  by  19th  and  20tli 
Century  Artists 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 


Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 
Marjorie  Parr 

285  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3 161 

European  u'orks  of  art 
Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5 en 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

iStli  and  early  19th  century  English  furniture 
Phillips  &  Harris 

57  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental furniture  and 
works  of  art  including  paintings  and  bronzes 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolistjjugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  19th  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

lSth  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

1  Sth  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 


Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

18th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings from  the  1 9th  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  23°2 

18th  and  19th  Century  English  Paintings, 
drawings  and  watercolours 

Bruce  McAlpine 

15c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Ancient  and  Oriental  Furniture 

Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 

Tel:  01-499  7411.  Cables:  Mallctson  London 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art 

Mallett  of  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  2444/5.  Cables:  Mallethous London 
Continental  Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim) 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-723  6595 
Member  of  B.A.D.A. 

Specialist  in  fine  English  antique  Porcelain, 
Pottery,  Delftware  and  Enamels 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 


Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Ltd. 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

English  and  European  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and 492  1835/6/7 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels ,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Motif 

35  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 

M.  Newman  Ltd. 

43a  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306068 

Selected  paintings  and  drawings  of  the 
1 9th  and  20th  Century 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  19th  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

J.  B.  Nuncio 

Tel :  o  1-5  84  03  62  (evenings) 
View  by  appointment 

1  jth  and  1  Sth  Century  Antiques  and  Paintings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery ,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvcnor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  19th  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  19th  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

49  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-839  4174 

20th  Century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and 
John  Bentham-Dinsdale  "Clipper  Ships  and 
Sea  Battles" 


Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  w  I 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 

Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  wi 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  1732 

20th  Century  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Sculpture  and  Grapliics 

William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1165 

Continental  furniture,  bronzes, 
porcelain  and  works  of  art 

Howard  Ricketts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7357 

Fine  European  and  Oriental  Antiquities 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 
igth  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Ross  Galleries 

18  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 

English  and  Continental  Paintings  oj  the 
19th  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford 
Tel:  811618 

Paintings,  watercolours,  barometers, 
small  furniture  and  porcelain 

The  Rutland  Gallery 

29  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  °3°3 

English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century. 
Also  European  and  American  Paintings 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

5  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

igth  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
j'London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 
J  Ancient  Art 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 

Gerald  Spyer 

18  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgravc  Sq.,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-235  3348 

18th  and  early  igth  Century  English  Furniture 
and  Objets  d'Art 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wi y  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1785/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  work  oj  art  oj  the 
ljth  and  18th  Centuries 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  s W3 
Tel:  01-589  6622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Masters  and  igth  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

The  Textile  Gallery 

8  Cork  Street,  London  wix  ipd 
Tel:  01-437  6292 

Oriental  and  central  Asian  rugs  and  textiles 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

ljth-igth  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

31  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

French  Paintings  of  the  igth  and  20th  Centuries 
and  English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 

Important  stock  18th  and  early  igth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Tryon 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures  and  Prints 


Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

28  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  6613 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  63 1 7 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
pottery ,  furniture  and  works  oj  Art 

Joseph  &  Earl  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 
Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Christopher  Wade  Gallery 

28  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  0298/9,  Cables:  Parnassus,  Londi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries 
Works  by  Modern  Artists 

Wartski 

14  Grafton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1141-2-3 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Jewellery,  Silver, 
Snuff  Boxes  and  other  items.  Also  the  foremost 
specialists  in  Fabcrge 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 
English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

W.  H.  Willson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloane  Street,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables:  Denysant  London  swi 

18th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 

Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  books 
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BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
EXPORTERS  Ltd 


Exporters,  Packers  &  Shippers 

New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912)  5561  (8  LINES) 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 


CHINESE 


GALLERY 


ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1 

(01-580  7538) 


M 


STASH  OPE 
SHELTON 
PICTURES 


OLD  MASTER 
DRA  WINGS  (and 
English  watercolours) 

Write  for  current  lists  to 
Stanhope  Shelton.  Cobbolds 
Mill,  Monks  Eleigh,  Suffolk 
IP7  7JB,  England 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 
Buy  Jewellery  &  Silver 

ask  for  an  offer 

Garrard  &  Co  Ltd.  112  Regent  Street,  London,  W1A  2JJ.  Tel:  01-734  7020 


RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 

Staff  art  historian  and  paleographer,  other  specialists  available, 
undertake  research  commissions,  confidentiality  respected.  Phone 
01-947  5614. 

ROUTLEDGE  ASSOCIATES 

25  Woodhayes  Road,  London,  S.W.19. 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur 
are  published  three  times  a  year  at  £1.1  $  each 
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ANTIQUES  FAIR 
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521  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


Corinthian  Stuat 


tos 


| 

20506  Saratoga-Los  Gat 
Saratoga,  Califor 


W.HUM.Ii'JV 


Ulrich  Hubner  (b.1872) 

Oil  on  canvas  53%"  x  43" 


*  SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT: 

We  have  recently  purchased  the 
Willoughby-Toschi  Fine  Arts  Gallery 
at  521  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California.  This  gallery  will  now  be 
called  the  Corinthian  Studios  Fine 
Arts  Gallery  and  will  continue  to 
maintain  the  same  high  level  of 
quality  it  has  in  the  past  with  the 
addition  of  the  finest  antiques  from 
cvery^  category  and  period.  We  are 
also  pleased  to  advise  our  customers 
that  Mr.  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Toschi 
will  remain  with  us  on  a  consulting 
basis  and  that  this  new  location  is  in 
addition  to  our  Saratoga  stores. 
When  {you  are  in  San  Francisco  it  will 
give  jus  great  pleasure  to  show  you 
through  our  new  showrooms. 


ALEXANDER  GALLERY 

45  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON  SW1X  9LU 

Telephone:  01-235  1813/4 
Telex:  919703  (ALEX.  LDN) 


Pieter  Breughel  the  Younger 

Peasants  bringing'  Wedding  Gifts  to  a  Bride 
signed  -  on  panel 
27  x  42  cms. 


Old  Master  Paintings  (Specialists  in  Dutch  and  Flemish) 
19th  Century  Continental  and  English  Paintings 


Fine  Furniture 


Objects  of  Art 


Three  Celadon  Jade  Boulders 
from  the  Ch'  ien  Lung  Period  (1736-1795) 

These  boulder  carvings  embody  the  Chinese  love  of  nature,  and  their 
desire  to  seek  refuge  in  the  tranquility  of  the  country.  They  are  variations 
on  a  theme  interpreted  by  jade  carvers  throughout  the  ages — the  five  Sacred 
Mountains  of  Chinese  mythology,  upon  whose  slopes  ancient  emperors  worshipped 
Heaven  and  Earth.  Carved  boulders  of  this  type  were  often  used  to  adorn  a 
scholar's  study,  where  they  were  thought  to  encourage  the  individual  to  aspire 
to  the  highest  realms  of  his  particular  interest  in  life. 
Heights  include  stand. 

Mankeim  Galleries 

Established  1Q19 

409  Royal  &.    NEW  ORLEANS,  Louisiana  U.S.A.  70130  Teleph  one  504-524-0846 
2520  Fairm,  ,nt  Ave.,  DALLAS,  Texas  LT.S.A.  75201  Teleph  one  214-742-2364 

The  largest  and  most  comprehensive  collection  of  antique  hnglish,  Continental  and  Oriental  Furnishings, 
Porcelain,  Paintings,  Silver  and  Jade  in  Dallas  and  Neic  Orleans.  Also  Agents  for  Boehm  Birds. 

We  have  a  continuing  interest  in  purchasing  quality  jade  pieces  as  well  as  collections. 


FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Two  of  a  set  of  four  superbly  carved  18th  century  English  Giltwood  armchairs  upholstered  in  blue 
silk  velvet.  These  chairs  are  attributed  to  William  and  John  Gordon.  See  Chippendale  Furniture  by 
Anthony  Coleridge  Plate  84.  Circa  1770. 

Height  39|  inches.     Height  seat  1  5|  inches.    Width  28  inches.     Depth  25|  inches. 

A  pair  of  early  18th  century  Soho  tapestry  panels  in  Giltwood  frames.  English  circa  1705.  Height 
49i  inches.  Width  33  inches. 


Exhibiting  at  Stand  12 
Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 
Park  Lane  London 
June  nth— June  21st  1975 


erzog 

Adjacent  to  the  Ballroom  entrance 

erican  enquiries  4-9 

BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i.  °<  cadges  Hotel 

'  be  made  to:- 

1E?c£%X&*  Tel:  01-629  546o  Cables:  Reduque,  London,  W.  i .  Ts^^T  b¥  aPP°,n,mem 


RICHARD  COURTNEY 

112-114  FULHAM  RQAD 
LONDON,  S.W.3 

TELEPHONE:  OI-370  4020 
m/ei-  o/^ Me  S$u£aA  S^i/e^ue  ^enrd&ia  Jx&OocHz/ton. 


An  unusual  George  1 1 1  yew  wood  and  burr-yew 
demi-lune  commode,  banded  with  Kingwood  and 
satinwood.  Circa  1785.  46"  wide  20"  deep, 
3  3  i  "  high. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques 
Fair  Stand  No,  jo 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Company 

The  Antique  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Works  of  Art 


Jade  Incense  Burner  and  Cover. 


Jadeite  natural  colour. 


ien  Lung  Period  (1736-1795). 


Height  5I  inches  (14.3  cms). 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 
149  New,  Bond  St.,  London  WiY  oHY 
Tel:  01-629  1254 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  AG 
Centra!  2,  Postfach  8021  Zurich 
Tel:  (01)  34  13  44 


48  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  212-758  2363 





R.  A.  Lee  R.  T.  Gwynn 

1-9  BRUTON  PLACE,  LONDON,  W. 

Tel:  01-629  5600  &  01-499  6266 


/ 


TO 


1 


English  lacquer  table  clocks  do  not  exist  in  any  great 
numbers,  differing  in  colour,  quality  and  condition. 
This  example  could  claim  to  be  the  finest  so  far 
recorded,  is  in  pristine  condition  and  of  the  most 
sought  after  colourings. 

The  eight  day  striking  movement  by  John  Berry, 
London  also  plays  six  tunes  with  moving  musicians 
in  the  arch  of  the  dial.  Circa  1740-50. 

Height  to  the  top  of  dome:  72  cms.  (28  inches) 


■3N 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street  London,  WC1A 1ES 

Telephone:  01-636  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1A  1ES 


A  most  rare  Sheraton  period  Pembroke  Table,  the  unusual  designed  marquetry  top,  veneered  in  diamond  shaped 
satinvvood  sections,  and  banded  in  laburnum  wood.  The  frieze  similarly  inlaid,  and  also  with  figure  head 
medallions.  £irca  1780 

Collection:  BURDEROP  PARK,  WILTSHIRE 
Width:  3  ft.  5  ins.  (104  cms.)  Depth:  2  ft.  82  ins.  (83  cms.)  Height:  2  ft.  4}  ins.  (72  cms.) 

JUNE  EXHIBITION  1975 
to  be  held  in  our  Galleries 

From  Tuesday,  June  10th  -  Saturday,  June  21st 

Monday  -  Friday  10.00  a.m.  -  5.30  p.m.     Saturdays  10.00  a.m.  - 1.00  p.m. 
Illustrated  Catalogues 


25th  Anniversary  •  1950-1975 


Clockwise:  Peony. 
Peace  Rose,  Blue  Iris 
Queens  Masterpiece,  and 
Betty  Sheffield  Camellia 
Write  for  further 
information 


International  creators  ot  porcelain  art 
Represented  in  55  museums  around  the  world 
Trenton.  N  J  08638  •  Malvern  WR141  LG  England 


^vL/lfinj***,  Io*/l  sbiu-  A*/ 
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fpx  ^  ouy  /pvt  /toy  <ly  fay  • 
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JEREMY  LTD, 

255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone :  01-352  0644  Cables :  JEREMIQUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

01-358  3>'-'7 

OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FINEST  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  FURNITURE 


An  extremely  rare  early  regency  period  cabinet  in 
the  french  Louis  XVI  taste  being  executed  in  figured  rosewood,  with  the 

original  ormolu  mounts,  the  mouldings  being  gilded.  The  doors  enclose  water  colour  paintings  of  outstanding 

quality  simulating  porcelain  plaques  and  the  cabinet  is  supported  on  the  original  stand. 

Maximum  Height:  4' 7"  Maximum  Width:  3'  6"  Maximum  Depth:  1 1  f" 

We  hope  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  our  patrons  to  our  exhibition  of  fine  English  and  French  Antique  furniture  and  works  of  art  that  we  shall 
be  holding  in  our  galleries  throughout  the  month  of  June. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON(ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OBS.  TELEPHONE 01-499  74"  (5  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iL] 
Also  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  of  LONDON,  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N.Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


A  magnificent  and  extremely  rare  late  17th  century  Tndian  Mogul  mirror,  entirely  inlaid 
with  ivory  motifs  of  leaves  and  flowers  and  at  the  base,  reclining  tigers.  Indian,  circa  1680 

Height:  6ft.    Width:  3ft.  3ins. 


Exhibiting  at  Grosvenor  House  Fair  Stand  No.  10 


Continental  Furniture 
and  objets  d'art 


MALLETT 

AT 

BOURDON  HOUSE 

2  DAVIES  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE,  LONDON  Wi  Y  iL] 
TELEPHONE:  01-629  2444/<i  TELEX:  25692.  TELEGRAMS.  MALLETHOUS  LONDON 

ami  .it  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  OF  LONDON, 
25  EAST  69th  STREET  N.Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


Garden  Statuary 
and  Furniture 


An  early  19th  century  side  cabinet  entirely 
veneered  with  mirrored  glass  panels,  the 
top  section  supported  by  four  pink  glass  columns. 
Italy,  circa  1840 
Height:  6'  7" 
Width:  3'  10" 
Depth:  1'  7" 


KATE  FOSTER  LTD  FINE  EUROPEAN  CERAMICS 

17  Ryder  Street,  London  SW1Y  6PY  Telephone  01-839  5040  Cables  Katefoster  London  SW1 


A  pair  of  lacquered  Bottger  stoneware  Vases,  probably  by  Martin  Schnell, 
Meissen  circa  1712,  on  ormolu  mounts  circa  1740,  37.5  cm 

EXHIBITION 

of 

PORCELAIN  AND  FAIENCE  FIGURES 

of  the 
1 8th  CENTURY 

Wednesday  nth  June  1975 
until 

Friday  20th  June  1975 

10  a.m. — 6  p.m. 
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RICHARD  GREEN 


Paul-Theodor  van  Brussel 

(1 754-1 795) 

Flowers  in  a  vase  on  a  ledge, 
butterflies,  bees  and  other  insects,  a 
thrush's  nest  with  eggs  on  a  ledge 
Signed  and  dated  1  787 
Panel :  21  x  1  6m/53.4  x  40.6cm 

Exhibiting  at  the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 

Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  London  W1 

Stand  number  67  in  the  Great  Room 
Stand  number  4  in  the  Ballroom 

11-21  June  1975 


Boulevard  Montmartre 
JEAN  BERAUD  (signed) 
Canvas:  155  x  21 J  ins. 

(39  x  55  cms.) 
Framed:  22  x  28$  ins. 

(56  x  73  cms.) 


ewmatu 


1870-1975 


100  YEARS  OF  ART 
1830-1930 


These  pictures  and  those  on  the 

opposite  page  are  included 
in  our  Exhibition  which  opens 


11th -27th 
June 

Monday  to  Friday 
10  a.m.  -  5.30  p.m. 

Saturday  by  appointment 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue 
is  available  on  request 


Outside  a  Moorish-Coffee  Shop 
LUDWIG  DEUTSCH  ' 
Signed,  inscribed  Paris  and  dated  1903 
Panel:  23  x  16J  ins.  (58  x  42  cms.) 
Framed:  28J  x  22}  ins.  (73  x  56  cms.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD.  43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST..  JAMES'S  AND  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Telephone:  01-930  6068  .  Cables:  Newpic,  London,  S.W.I 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  and  the  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 


wiUifinemalblet0P 


nsole  table 


A  very  fine  and  rare  Adam  Chimneypiece  in 
Pinewood  with  Silver  Pewter  enrichments. 
The  exquisite  detail  of  the  Pewter  work  is 
of  the  finest  18th  Century  Craftsmanship. 

Length  of  Shelf.  4'  11  f    Total  Height.  4'  5\" 
Wood  Opening  Width.  3'  7\"    Wood  Opening  Height.  3'  6" 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD 

Telephone :    282  NORTH  END  ROAD    Cable  Address: 

oi-385  1375/7  FULHAM,  LONDON  SW6  Antk*UIty London 


Dealers  in  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art. 
Specialists  in  Period  Oak  and  Pine  Panellings. 
Wood  and  Marble  Mantelpieces, 
18th  Century  Furniture  and  Fine  Garden  Ornaments. 


Henry  Spencer  &  Sons 


IS40 


By  Order  of  the  Executors  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hill 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  CONTENTS 
OF  DENTON  PARK 
YORKSHIRE 

WEDNESDAY/THURSDAY/FRIDAY,  1 6th/1 7th/1 8th  JULY,  1975 


One  of  a  superb  pair  of  XVIII  Century 
pier  glasses  of  Chinese  Chippendale  design. 


A  fine  pair  of  Minton  candlestick  figures 
symbolical  of  Summer.  23  cms  high. 


A  magnificent  XIX  Century  French  Grande  Bureau  a  Cylindre 
—  From  the  Collection  of  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  - 
Blenheim  Palace 


A  superb  set  of  four  George  III  silver  sauceboats,  covers  and 
stands  by  Benjamin  Smith.  London  1807.  250  ozs. 


Francois  Bruneri 
"The  Dancing  Lesson"  Signed 
55  x  45  cms 


to  be  sold  by  auction  on  the  premises  and  including 
SILVER  •  JEWELS  •  PORCELAIN  •  GLASS  ■  PAINTINGS 
BOOKS  •  COSTUMES  •  TEXTILES  ■  FRENCH  FURNITURE  •  ORNAMENTAL  ITEMS 
CLOCKS  •  BRONZES  •  CARPETS  AND  RUGS  ■  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  •  GARDEN  EFFECTS 

ON  VIEW  FRIDAY  &  SATURDAY,  11th  &  12th  JULY-  11  a.m.  to  3.00  p.m. 
(Entry  by  catalogue  only  -  two  persons  -  viewing  not  permitted  on  sale  days) 
FULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  £2.20p  -  by  post 
Offices  &  Salerooms  20,  THE  SQUARE/RETFORD,  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  DN22  6DJ  Telephone  Retford  (STD)  0777 

2531  &  3768  -  10  lines 

Members  of  The  Society  of  Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


DEVENISH 

&  COMPANY  INC. 


929  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 
LEHIGH  5-2888 


An  exceptionally  fine  pair  of  George  ii  mahogany  side  chairs. 

( A  similar  pair  in  the  collection  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.) 
Height :  40  ins.  Seat :  22  ins.  First  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


"Theirs  was  the  glory" 


"Joie  de  guerre" 


The  160th  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  18th  June  1815-1975 

To  commemorate  the  battle  two  of  the  most  famous  cavalry  regiments  that  opposed 
each  other  in  the  field  have  been  depicted  wearing  uniform  and  accoutrements  worn  in  this 

campaign. 

The  internationally  acclaimed  sculptor  Maurice  Roscini  who's  controversial 
monument  the  20th  century  "Pieta"  that  now  stands  in  New  Jersey  USA,  has  cast  the 
tgures  in  bronze.  They  are  approximately  43cm  tall  in  a  limited  edition  of  twelve  of  each. 

These  major  works  priced  at  £975  for  the  Scots  Grey  and  £850  for  the  Cuirassier. 

Enquiries  should  be  made  to: 
The  Secretan  to  Roscini,  8  Crown  Arcade,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  Surrey,  England. 
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A  very  important  Sheraton  period  mahogany 
centre  writing  table,  which  retains  its  original 
leather  top,  its  original  gilt  handles  and 
original  leaf  castors    Circa  1800 

Length  72J  inches 
Depth  40  inches 
Height  3 1  inches 


ormatt  ETtam* 


8-10    HANS    ROAD,     KNIGHTSBRIDGE,    LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-589  5266 
Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 


Mr.  Norman  Adams  will  be  pleased,  by  appointment,  to  discuss  and  advise 
on  investment  or  other  matters  relating  to  antiques  and  works  of  art. 


ATIONAb 
IBITION 

UE  AND 
ART 
EAbERS 


EGARbO 

NAL  SPORTING  CLUB 
Casino  Square 

UGUST  11th  1975 


Invitation  to  art  lovers  to  see 
World  art 
presented  at  Monte-Carlo 
wenty  of  the  most  renowned 
international  dealers. 


3 


J  cfil  snotf/o f<?l>  /Ae fiiom/tt anaAt/t/eAAj/cnA 


^a-en/cna^,      J^lonze3,     JlA^efad,      ^Ar/teJ  Steed, 


man,  out ft-le&uAn/,  /o  (oule/ie,  (on^Aina\ 
attc/  ToaAAetnca,  mctAe  At'*??  atxzeAiA/e  fol 
ZteMonaA conduA/ation  o/i  dAotJ  *to/cce.  ^Sefac'A 
&f  (^j/afe  a-ftc/ J^Aace  S^/^lcitdaAj,  <J^n3uiance, 
J^recAenjt  a/?c/ ^Ae^iiinp-,  J^Aa^metz/ \S^-tanjfe- 
sssc*i/4,  ^a/aA^f-'/f^  anc/ S^Aet/ebe'n^,  can  Ae 
aA'3cu43eaS wt/A  Af*n  ttt  conAtae'nce. 


r'^W    Af  t'Asnd   can  Ae   auc/eoneoA  cn    /Ae  ?nooA 

/ilzcAec/iite   mannet    tce-fAc'n   /Ati/^.  cA/^4 
^/t&m  lecej/i/,  ^AfoAA/ia^nzen//tton?/i/Af  wt'/Aen 
/Aii^-^'ve  cAfjfJ  auction. 


NOTE.-  CURRENT  AUCTION  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK 
ARE  AT  A  NEW  HIGH! 
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7or  information,  write  or  call: 


M^eifartman 
eduction  Studios,  In 

425  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0022 
Telephone:  (212)  371-1234 


^fe//artman 
eduction  Studios,  Inc. 


425  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  1 0022 
Telephone:  (212)  371-1234 


ffiWLttUv  public  Auctions! 


Important  Chinese  Jade  Incense  Burner 


ikJjeoule  of jfuture  ^factum*: 


Schedule  of  Future  Auctions: 


Goods  received  by  May  31st,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  June  7th 

Goods  received  by  June  14th,  will  be  sold  on  ...  .  Saturday,  June  21st 
Goods  received  by  June  28th,  will  be  sold  on  ...  .  Saturday,  July  cth 
Goods  received  by  July  12th,  will  be  sold  on  Saturday,  July  19th 


CHANGE  OF  DATE 

This  major  new  Fair  will  be  held  at  the  Earls  Court  Exhibition 
Centre  in  London  from  14th-22nd  June' open  from  12  noon 

until  8pm  each  day. 


The  First  Fine  Art  and  Antiques  Fair  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  an  annual  event.  It  creates  the  opportunity  for  art  and  antique 
dealers  and  collectors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  gather  together 
under  one  roof.  There  they  will  see  the  most  comprehensive  range  of 
art,  antiques  and  collectors  items  ever  to  be  displayed  at  a  Fair.  Prices 
will  range  from  just  a  pound  or  so  up  into  the  thousands. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  this  unique  event 
contact  the  Fair  organiser:  Keith  Harradine,  Earls  Court  &  Olympia 
Limited,  Exhibition  Building,  Warwick  Road,  London  SW5  9TA. 
Tel:  01-385  1200.  He  will  be  very  happy  to  tell  you  more. 

Auctions  will  be  held  on  Thursday  19th,  Friday  20th 
and  Saturday  2 1  st  June  under  the  direction  of  Leslie  Weller  FRICS 
of  King  &  Chasemore,  Pulborough,  Sussex. 

Do  not  miss  this  major  opportunity  to  see  a  complete  range  of  art }  antiques 
and  collectors  items  at  Earls  Court  from  i4th  -  22nd  June  1975. 


*This  is  a  change  of  date  from  the  earlier  announcement. 
The  change  has  been  necessary  because  of  the  Government's  plan  to  use 
Earls  Court  for  the  EEC  Referendum  count. 
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Max  Webber 


ANTIQUES 


ESTABLISHED 
1918 


EAST  STREET 
MIDDLETON,  MASSACHUSETTS  01949 
OPEN  MON.  THRU  SAT.  9.00-5.00 


TELEPHONE 
617-7741785 
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Eighteenth  Century  English 
mahogany  Pembroke  table. 

Width  37"    Height  28" 
Depth  19"    Leaf  9" 
Price  $950 


Eighteenth  Century  oval  wine 
cooler  in  mahogany. 
Width  24"    Height  25" 
Depth  16" 
Price  S950 


Choice  early  Nineteenth  Century 
Rosewood  sofa  table. 
Width  37"    Height  28" 
Depth  27"    Leaf  12" 
Price  S795 


Eighteenth  Century  walnut 
Queen  Anne  lowboy. 
Width  32"    Height  28" 
Depth  20" 
Price  $1850 


In  these  times  of  continual  inflation  and 
runaway  prices  we  have  deliberatly  thru 
past  foresight  kept  our  prices  at  a  common 
sense  level.  The  above  listed  prices  and 
quality  of  article  should  reflect  this  state- 
ment. 


Eighteenth  Century  mahogany 
diminutive  sideboard. 
Width  36"    Height  33" 
Depth  21" 
Price  Si 900 


HEIM 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION  1975 

PAINTINGS  BY  LUCA  GIORDANO  (1634-  1705) 

20th  June  -  29th  August 

Open:  Mondays  to  Fridays  9.30  -  5.30 


"Shcdrach,  Meshach  and  Abed-Nego  in  the  fiery  furnace"  {Daniel  3:  13-26) 
Oil  on  canvas.  H.  24\  ins.  {62  cm.)  W.  19\  ins.  {50  cm.)  Circa  1702-1704. 

Tel:  01-493  0688  59,  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  Cables:  Heimgal, 

LONDON,  SW1Y  6LX  London. 
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HEIM 


Osias  Beert  the  Elder  (c.  7550  (?)  -  Antwerp  1624)  "Bowl  of  Flowers"  Panel:  H.  19%";  L.  25\ 

EXHIBITION 

June  6th  to  July  31st  1975 

"COLLECTOR'S  CHOICE" 


A  selection  of  recent  acquisitions  from  the  XVth  to  XlXth  centuries,  including 
works  by  the  Master  of  the  Maikammer  Altar  -  Jacob  van  Hulsdonck  -  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  -  Jan  Steen  -  Jan  van  Goyen  -  Carle  van  Loo  -  Jean  Baptiste 
Perronneau  -  Clodion  -  Francois  Gerard . 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue  upon  request. 

Open  daily  (except  Sundays)  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  and  2  to  6  p.m. 


1 5  AVENUE  MATIGNON  75008  PARIS  -  Tel.  225.22.38  -  359.49.26. 
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VOJTECH  BLAU 

RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 

MEMBER    OF   THE   ART   AND    ANTIQUES    DEALERS    LEAGUE    OF   AMERICA,  INC. 
APPRAISERS   ASSOCIATION    OF  AMERICA 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  10021  FIFTH  FLOOR  OF  THE  PARKE-BERNET  BUILDING 

PHONE  (212)  249-4525 


Antique  Aubusson  Carpet  French 
Mid-1  9th  century  13.11  x  11 
(Color  transparency  available) 


Specializing  in  Antique  and  Semi-Antique  Oriental  and  European  Room  Size  and  Palace  Size  Carpets 
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OSCAR  AND  PETER  JOHNSON  LIMITED  0 


Signed  with  initials 


A  pair  of  oil  paintings 
Coast  scenes  off  Dover 
looking  south  towards 
Folkestone  and  north 
to  Ramsgate. 
By  Thomas  Whitcombe 
Canvas  12  x  17  inches 


Signed 


Exhibiting  Stand  Number  64 
The  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  June  11-21  1975 

LOWNDES  LODGE  GALLERY 
27  LOWNDES  STREET 
LONDON  SWiX  9HY 


Telephone:  01-235  6464/5 


(opposite  The  Carlton  Tower  Hotel) 


Cables:  ARTCOS,  LONDON,  S.W.i 
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Hennell 


Frazer  and  Haws 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  W1 Y  2NY 


Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers 

FOUNDED  1736 

Telephone  01-499  3011 


K3k 


A  fine  set  of  Paul  Storr 
entree  dishes  made  in  1815 
(part  of  a  larger  service) 

Engraved  with  the  arms  of  Baring  impaling  Bingham  for  Alexander  Baring 
1st  Baron  Ashburton  who  married  Anne  Louisa  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Bingham  of  Philadelphia,  Senator  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Overall  dimensions  10J"  x  9"  (27.2  x  23  cms.) 
Total  weight  254  ozs  13  dwts 

Close  up  of  the  coat  of  arms  and  handle 
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Hennell 

Frazer  and  Haws 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  W1 Y  2NY 


Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers 

FOUNDED  1736 

Telephone  01-499  3011 


"VP1 


1& 


mm 


■0 


_JflH 


r  : 
I  A. 


An  important  diamond  necklace  mounted 
in  silver  and  gold  together  with  a  head 
frame  forming  a  tiara  at  will  made  in 
London  circa  19 10. 


Photographed  actual  size 


DELOMOSNE  AND  SON  LIMITED 


Ipi 


Shi 


i  1 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  AUCTIONS 


JULY  17,  AT  10:30  A.M. 


A  FINE  COLLECTION  OF 
AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS^SCULPTURE  •DRAWINGS 


Important  examples  from  the  estates  of; 

The  late  David  Twachtman  of  Greenwich 
The  late  Douglas  J.  Connah  of  Boston 

The  late  Alma  Wells  of  Kennebunk 
The  late  J.  Ferris  Connah  of  New  York 
and  others 


ON  VIEW  FROM  JULY  15th 


Illustrated  catalog  $5  [by  mail  $6) 


Small  Point  Maine  JOHN  MARIN  1932 


on  the  premises  of  ROBERT  C.  ELDRED  CO.,  INC.  ««™~s 

Box  796C  .  Hast  Dennis,  Massachusetts  02641  Telephone  (617)  385-3116 


AUGUST  28th  at  10:30  A.M. 
JADE 


A  collection  of  jade  buckles, 
amulets,  and  animals 
formerly  in  the 
Museum  of  Asian  Art  in  San  Francisco, 
with  several  larger  pieces 
from  other  estates  and  collections. 
Examples  from  the  Archaic  period  through 
the  Ching  dynasty. 


ON  VIEW  FROM  AUGUST  23 


Illustrated  catalog  $5  (by  mail  $6) 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY  KING  GUSTAF  VI  OF  SWEDEN 

BLUETT  &  SONS  ltd. 

Oriental  Woxte  of  8rt 


Japanese  lacquered  wood  writing  cabinet  ("scrutore")  with  hinged  front  panel  and  bronze  handles,  decorated  in 
gilt  and  mother  of  pearl  with  designs  of  flowers  and  birds. 
Early  17th  century.  Height:  12]  inches;  width:  17£  inches. 


Between  1613  and  1623  there  was  a  brief  period  of  direct  trading  by  the  East  India  Company  with  Japan,  and  records 
exist  detailing  the  importation,  amongst  other  objects,  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lacquer  wares.  For  instance,  it  is  recorded 
that  on  the  20th  December,  1614,  "a  small  cabanet,  inlaid  and  sett  with  mother  of  pearle"  sold  for  £6.15.0  at  auction 
and  by  1618  the  price  of  such  cabinets  had  risen  to  £17.0.0. 

The  form  of  these  "scrutores"  seems  to  have  originated  in  Germany  and  to  have  been  passed  by  the  Portuguese  to, 
amongst  others,  the  Japanese.  In  their  turn  they  gave  rise  to  a  vogue  for  gilt  lacquer  decoration  in  Jacobean  England  as  is 
evidenced  by  a  dated  ballot  box  owned  by  the  Saddlers  Company  and  several  other  pieces  in  the  Victoria  &  Albert 
Museum. 

Very  few  of  these  lacquer  wares  are  recorded  in  this  country  although  apparently  some  are  known  in  Portugal.  Despite 
the  brief  period  of  importation  from  Japan,  with  a  cut-off  date  of  1623,  which  means  that  it  is  improbable  that  furniture 
of  this  type  can  be  of  later  date,  it  would  seem  likely  that  there  are  a  number  of  other  unidentified  examples  in  this 
country. 


Exhibiting  at  the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  Stand  Number  15. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

48  Davies  Street,  London  —  wiy  ild 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  London,  W.l"  Telephone:  01-629  4018  &  3397 
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IMPORTANT  EUROPEAN  ART 
AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14th  at  10:30  A.M. 

Drawn  from  various  estates  and  collections  and  sold  by  order 
of  the  trustees,  owners,  legatees  and  executors. 


Hester  Bateman  1 786    Her  only  known  work  in  gold. 


FINE  QUEEN  ANNE,  CHIPPENDALE,  HEPPLEWHITE  AND  SHERATON  FURNITURE 
FABERGE •  VERTU»  RUSSIAN  ENAMELS*  ICONS  •CARVINGS  ©GLASS  •  PORCELAIN 
PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY;  RODIN,  GROMAIRE  AND  OTHERS 
ORIENTAL  RUGS  OF  GREAT  QUALITY 


THE  INTERIOR,  COUNTERS.  AND  FIXTURES  OF  A  MID-19TH  CENTURY  APOTHECARY  SHOP 

(complete  and  ready  for  installation) 


AS  WELL  AS 

A  collection  of  old  master  paintings  recently  discovered  in  the 
long  unopened  studio  of  the  late  Douglas  J.  Connah,  founder  of 
"The  New  School"  in  Boston.  Being  sold  by  order  of  his  heirs. 
Including  works  attributed  to  Poussin  •Murillo  •Cignaroli 

•  Sassoferrato»Cenatiempo»Schalken»Ribera  and  the 
schools  of:  Pontormo»Correggio  •  Rembrandt  and  others. 


ON  VIEW  FROM  AUGUST  12th 

Illustrated  catalog  $5  (by  mail  $6) 
Send  for  illustrated  brochure 


ON  THE  PREMISES  OF 


ROBERT  C.  ELDRED  CO.,  INC. 


ESTATE  AUCTIONEERS 


Box  796C  .  HUM  Dennis.  Massachusetts  026  » I 


Telephone  (617)  385-3116 


WILLIAM  WALTER  ANTIQUES  LIMITED 


Height  of  Candelabra:  17i"  Fine  Suite  of  Old  Sheffield 

Height  of  Candlesticks:  12"  Plate  Candelabra  with 

matching  Candlesticks.  Date 
circa  1  785 


LONDO     SILVER  VAULTS  ■  CHANCERY  LANE  ■  LONDON  ■  WC2A  1QS 

Teleph    e  01  -242  3248/9    Telegrams  WALTER  STRONGROOMS  London  WC2A  1  QS 


ANNOUNCING 
A  MOST  IMPORTANT  AUCTION  OF 
ORIENTAL  ART 

FRIDAY  &  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  29  &  30 
at  10:30  A.M.  each  day 

This,  our  seventh  annual  sale,  has  been  drawn  from  over  30  estates  and  collections. 
It  contains  examples  of  the  finest  in  all  fields  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tibetan, 
Burmese  and  South  East  Asian  cultures  from  the  Neolithic  period  to  the  Ching  Dynasty. 


PORCELAINS*  PAINTINGS  •BRONZES*  LACQUER*  SCREENS 
FURNITURE  *SCULPTURE*CARPETS 
JAPANESE  SWORDS  AND  SWORD  FURNITURE 
JEWELRY*FABRICS*COSTUMES*IVORIES*SNUFF  BOTTLES 

A  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  CRICKET  CAGES 
SOME  IMPORTANT  PIECES  OF  AMLASH  POTTERY 


TIBETAN  IDOLS  AND  RITUAL  OBJECTS 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE  JACQUES  MARCH  AIS. 

EXHIBITION:  FROM  AUGUST  23rd,  10  until  5  each  day 

Copiously  illustrated  catalog  $5  (by  mail  $6.  Overseas  air  mail  $7). 
Priced  Oriental  Art  Catalogs  1969.  1970.  1971.  1972.  1974  available  at  $6  each. 


Related  sales  on  view: 

Aug.  26    IMPORTANT  JAPANESE  PRINTS 

Aug.  26   COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  PAUL  JACOULET 

Aug.  27    NETSUKE,  INRO 

Aug.  28    JADE.  FORMERLY  IN  THE  COLLECTION 

OF  THE  ASIAN  ART  MUSEUM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Catalogs  by  mail  $6  each. 


on  the  premises  of  ROBERT  C.  ELDRED  CO.,  INC.  ™« ^ — 

Box  796C  ,  Hast  Dennis,  Massachusetts  026  H  Telephone  (617)  485-^116 

ii   t 


This  superb  Tray  by  John  le  Sage,  dated  1742. 
is  engraved  with  the  Arms  of  George  II.  It  measures  18  by  24  inches 

and  weighs  189oz  troy. 


D 


CARRIXGTON  only  at  130  Regent  Street,  London  W1R  6 HI".  Telephone:  01-734  3727 
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Rare  Japanese  Porcelain  Figure 
of  Takenouchi  No  Sukune, 
famous  general  and  statesman, 
said  to  have  attained  the  great 
age  of  250  years. 
Wearing  richly  brocaded 
multicolored  robes. 
Circa:  XIX  Century. 
Height:  1 8  inches. 


Ex-collection:  Dr.  Ludwig  Treitel 
A  similar  figure  (but  entirely 
glazed  white)  is  illustrated  in 
"Oriental  Ceramic  Art;  Collection 
of  W.  T.  Walters."  Section  Nine, 
PI.  XCVI,  in  the  Walters  Art 
u.  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


RALPH  M.  CHAIT 

Galleries  Inc. 

ESTABLISHED  1910  WORKS  OF  ART-CHINESE  ART 

12  EAST  56th  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y  10022.  U.S.A. 


MkMHEH 


ANTIQUE  ANO 


IATI0N  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 


Kennedy 

Qalleries 
^Annual 
June 

western 

Exhibition 


An  important  Remington 

Watercolor  from  our 
Annual  June  Exhibition  of 
"  Paintings  of  the  American  West" 

catalogued  in  our 
Kennedy  Quarterly  Vol.  XVI,  No.  1 
available  at  $3.00. 


Frederic  Remington  (1861-1909)  "The  U.S.  Cavalry  Bugler  on  Campaign 

Watercolor,  16J/>  x  8^2  inches,  signed  lower  right 


Kennedy  Galleries 

Founded  J 1874  U  by  H.  Wunderlich 

40  W.  57  St.,  Sth  Floor,  N.Y.  10019,  (212)  541-9600,  Telex  14-8381 


s^r  Member  British  Antique  Dealers  Association 

Fine  Eighteenth  and  Early  Nineteenth  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 


V 


67-70  CHALK  FARM  ROAD  •  LONDON'  NWi  01-485  1504  01-267  276"; 


Bonham's 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  VALUERS  SINCE  1793. 


Professional  advice  throughout  the  British  Isles  is 
free  of  charge.  Expenses  are  refunded  if  the  property  is 
auctioned  by  us  and  realises  more  than  £1000. 

Forthcoming  Sales 

Tuesday,  10th  &  24th  June  at  1 1  am 
SILVER 

Tuesday,  1  yth  June,  at  1 1  am 
FINE  WINES 

1 1  'ednesday,  4th  &  1 8th  "June,  at  1 1  am 

\\  ATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  &  PRINTS 

J  Vednesday,  4th  June,  at  11  am 
ORIENTAL  CARPETS  &  RUGS 

1 1  'ednesday,  1  ith  June,  at  1 1  am 
I  WENTIETH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS, 
PRINTS  &  GRAPHICS 

Wednesday,  25th  June,  at  1 1  am 

BYGONES,  ARMS  &  ARMOUR 

Thursday,  5th,  12th,  igth  &  26th  June,  at  1 1  am 

ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 

Thursday,  5th  June,  at  r  1  am 
FINE  PAINTINGS 

Thursday,  12th,  igth  &  26th  June,  at  1 1  am 
ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 

Friday,  6th  June,  at  1 1  am 

ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  CERAMICS 

AND  WORKS  OF  ART 

Friday,  13th,  20th  &  2ythjune,  at  1 1  am 
PORCELAIN  &  WORKS  OF  ART 


Salomon  Van  Ruysdael:  A  Dutch  River  Landscape  with  fishermen  casting  their  nets,  oil  on  panel, 
I3%  x  /7i  inches.  To  be  sold  on  Thursday,  5th  June 


Montague  Dawson :  A  Melody  in  Silver  " Half  Moon",  oil  on  canvas,  signed,  28  X  42  inches 
To  be  sold  on  Thursday,  5th  June 


A  dinner  plate  made  for  Queen  I  'ictoria  to  use  at  the  banquet 
celebrating  the  opening  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1844, 
1  oh  inches  diameter.  To  be  sold  on  Friday,  6th  June 

The  inscription  on  the  reverse  of  the  dinner  plate 


'  TNEALBMtV 


W  &  F  CBONHAM  GfSONS  LTD 

Montpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  swy  inn  Telephone:  01-584  9161  Telegrams:  BONHAMS  London  swy 
Scottish  Office :  Sebastian  Thewes  •  8  Atholl  Crescent  •  Perth     Telephone:  Perth  32302/3 


MASTER  PAINTINGS 

An  Exhibition  of  Recent  Acquisitions 
including  works  by 

Lorenzo  di  Credi,  Filippino  Lippi,  Niccolo  dell'Abate,  Sir  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
Nicolas  Poussin,  Francesco  Guardi,  Giandomenico  Tiepolo, 
John  Constable  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

29th  May  —  4th  July 

43,  Old  Bond  Street, 

Tel:  01-629  6176  Monday  -  Friday  9.30-5.30  p.m. 

Cables:  Resemble,  London.  1^011(1011,  W  1  Thursdays  9.30-7.00  p.m. 


INVEST         IN         ANTIQUE  JADE 
Quality  Antique  Jades  for  the  Astute  Collector 


Imperial  quality  fine  white  jade 
carving  of  Ho  Hsien-Ku  holding 
a  spray  of  lotus  over  her 
shoulder  with  one  hand. 
In  her  other  hand  she  holds 
a  peach  of  immortality, 
and  a  fly  whisk. 

Her  smiling  face  has  a  slight 
tilt  to  it  and  has  excellent 
detail  to  her  features. 

It  is  believed  that  her  presence 

in  the  home  insures  its 
economic  and  conjugal  felicity. 

6V2  inches  high,  Chien  Lung  period, 
1736-1795. 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  MOST  SELECTIVE  AND  DISCRIMINATING  COLLECTIONS  OF  ANTIQUE  CARVED  JADES. 


G.  MaUnaJnc. 

ADICMTAI    ADT  W 


ORIENTAL  ART 


680  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021 
(Carlton  House,  between  61 -62nd  Street)  Telephone:  (212)  593-0323 
MEMBER  APPRAISERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 


A  very  rare  French  Skeleton  An  ormolu  mounted  Table  Clock 

clock  with  pin  wheel  escapement.  by  Robert  Hodgkin.  23  in.  (59  cm)  high. 

Circa  1800         '  Circa  1720 


You  are  invited  by  Algernon  Asprey  of  Bruton  Street 
and  Meyrick  Neilson  of  Tetbury  to  their 

Exhibition  of  Fine  Antique 
and.  Decorative  Clocks 

at  27  Bruton  Street  London  Wl 
from  10th  June -20th  June  1975. 


Twentieth  Century  Renaissance  Master 


JOSEPH  DAWLEY 


"Pensive"  oil  on  panel  -  spandrel,  28"  x  21" 


European  Gallery  inquiries  invited.  Write  The  Hait  Gallery. 


1&.  Uoti 


2A  INWOOD  PLACE 
MAPLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 
201-762-5999 


Fine  Art  Q 


Texas  Art  Gallery 


1408  MAIN  STREET 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
214-747-8159 
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Illustrated  and  Discussed: 

Fig.  24,  p.  80,  Vol.  1,  The  Dictionary  of  English 

Furniture,  MacQuoid  &  Edwards,  1924. 

Fig.  19,  p.  57,  The  Shorter  Dictionary  of  English 

Furniture,  Edwards,  1964. 

p.  239,  The  Old  World  House,  Cescinsky,  1924. 


A  highly  important  and  very  fine  mahogany  breakfront  Bookcase,  the  design 
attributed  to  Robert  Adam  and  made  for  Sir  Watkin  Williams-Wynne 

at  20  St.  James's  Square. 
English,  circa  1770.  Width:  12ft.  Overall  height:  1 1  ft. 


ASPREY  &  COMPANY  LIMITED,  165-169  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  OAR.  TEL:  01-493  6767 

alternative  entrance  at  22  Albemarle  Street,  London  W1 
Telegrams:  Culleus  London  Telex:  25110 


37  Holywell  Hill, 
St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire 
St.  Albans  53230 


Specialising  exclusively  in 
English  Domestic  Oak  and 
Country  Furniture 
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EXHIBITING  AT  THE 
GROSVENOR  HOUSE  ANTIQUES  FAIR 
JUNE  11  to  21 


STAIR 


&  COMPANY 


FINE  ENGLISH  FURNITURE 
AND  WORKS  OF  ART  OF  THE 
17th  and  18th  CENTURIES 


An  Important  PAIR  of  18th  Century 
Carved  and  Gilded  Mirrors  with  bevelled  borders.  Circa  1730. 
SIZE:  40"  wide,  8'  high 


344  Worth  Avenue, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33480 

Telephone:  305-655-0744 


120  &  125  Mount  Street, 
London,  W1Y5HB. 

Telephone:  01  -499  1785/5270 


Member:  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 

The  National  Antique  and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America  Inc. 


59  East  57th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Telephone:  212-355-7620 


Public  Auction 


Including  100  pieces  of  18th  Century  French  and  English  Furnishings 

Held  on  Premises  -  Estate  of  the  late 
THOMAS  EMERY 

Sterling  Road 

GREENWICH,  CONNECTICUT,  U.S.A. 

FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY  -  JUNE  27,  28  -  10  a.m.  Each  Day 


Signed  French  Furniture  -  Commodes  by  Mathieu  Criard,  1738;  Christophe  Wolff,  I.  Dubois,  J.  B.  Boulard,  A.  L.  Gilbert;  Mignon 
Queen  Anne  Lacquered  Secretary;  Numerous  Chairs  and  Small  Stands,  Tables  and  Bureaux. 

Clocks  by  Joseph  Williamson  and  William  Cranshaw;  Thirty  Items  of  Ch'ien  Lung  Blue  and  White  Chinese  Porcelains.  European 

Porcelains. 

Paintings;  Prints  by  Fletcher,  Caterby,  Thornton,  Bibelots,  over  400  items. 

EXHIBIT:  TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY  —  JUNE  24,  25  —  10  a.m.— 5  p.m. 


Illustrated  Brochure  on  request  -  Catalog  $5.00 


O.  RUNDLE  GILBERT 
RICHARDS  C.  GILBERT 


Garrison,  New  York  10524 
For  inquiries  please 
Tel:  914-424-3657 


Auctioneers  -  Appraisers 


OTHER  AUCTIONS: 

JUNE  14  SHAFTSBURY,  VT.  Mrs.  Maurice  Douglass.  Illus  catalog  $1.00.  150  Items  of  Authenticated  Bennington:  Parian,  Porcelain 

and  Crocks.  Large  Folio  Currier  and  Ives,  Grandfather's  Clock.  Maple  Furniture. 
JUNE  20,  21  RENSSELAER,  N.Y.  Estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  W.  L.  Thompson.  Early  American  Furniture,  Staffordshire  Figures,  Pewter, 

China,  Prints. 

JULY  17,  18, 19  GOSHEN,  CONN.  Noted  Collection  of  Milo  Gibbs.  Complete  Furnishings;  Early  Maps,  Georgian  Silver,  Hepplewhite 
Period  Chairs,  Chippendale  Slant-Front  Desk,  Italian  Renaissance  Painted  Screen,  American  Highboy  Att.  Clark,  Etc. 
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By  Appointment 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Supplier  of  Carpets 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES  AND 
CARPETS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd. 


r  An  excellent  example  of  an  1 8th  century  Indo-Persian  9?? y 

7<?  C7ot*/A  J&c/tetf  Carpet  with  the  traditional  design  on  a  ruby  red  ground  J°  e/CepSt  Jtz 

J?av/an,  S£n*6n.  W?  surrounded  by  a  "leaf"  border  on  a  dark  brown  ground. 

In  excellent  condition.  ' 
C/-4S>J  J*S<9  Size:  1 3'  1 0"  x  9'  1 1 " 


AMERICANA  & 
MARINE  ART 
AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  7  AT  10:30  A.M. 


1 


AMERICANA 

Bible  box  by  Nicolas  Disbowe    Holmes  Weaver  card  table  • 
American  silver  caster  by  I.  Clark  of  Boston  (1737-1756)  • 
Queen  Anne  highboy  •  Banjo  clock  by  Edgerly  •  Decoys  • 
Lowestott  •  Quilts  •  Paintings  •Documents  •  Fine  Oriental 
Rugs:  Kazak,  Caucasian,  Heriz. 

MARINE  ART 

Whaling  material  •  Ship  portraits  •  A  most  important  whal- 
ing painting,  dated  1840  •  Instruments  •  Scrimshaw  •  Tele- 
scopes •  Barometers  •  Ship  models  •  Sea  chests. 


Nutting,  Vol.111,  p  221 


Drawn  from  five  New  England  Estates  and  Collections. 
Sold  by  order  of  the  owners,  legatees  and  executors. 


AS  WELL  AS 

The  A.E.  Pettit  collection  of 
AMERICAN  SOUTHWEST  INDIAN  RUGS, 
BASKETS  AND  JEWELRY. 

These  collections  were  started 
at  the  turn-of-the-century  and  contain 

some  of  the  finest  material 
in  the  field  of  Indian  craftsmanship. 


ON  VIEW  FROM  AUGUST  5th 


Illustrated  catalog  $5  {by  mail  $6) 
Send  for  color  illustrated  brochure 


ON  THE  PREMISES  OF 


ROBERT  C.  ELDRED  CO.,  INC. 


ESTATE  AUCTIONEERS 


Box  796C  ,  East  Dennis,  Massachusetts  026 il 


Telephone  (617)  385-3116 


JAPANESE  WOOD  BLOCK  PRINTS 
AT  UNRESERVED  AUCTION 


TUESDAY,  AUG.  26th  at  10:30  A.M.  and  7:30  P.M. 


MASTERPIECES  FROM  THE 
METZGER-SWANN  AND  STATLER  COLLECTIONS 

SUMI-E  •SHUNGA*  SURIMONO 
MICA  AND  LACQUER  GROUNDS 

MASANOBU»KIYONAGA«EISHI 
UTAMARO»SHARAKU 
TOYOKUNI  •  KUNISADA 
HIROSHIGE  •HOKUSAI 
AND  OTHERS 


Illustrated  catalog  $5  (by  mail  $6) 


A  few  priced  copies 
of  our  1973  &  1974 
Ukiyo-e  catalogs 
are  still  available  at  $6 


7:30  P.M. 

THE  WORKS  OF  PAUL  JACOULET 
(1902-1960) 


The  catalog,  (containing  a  biography  of 
the  artist  and  a  discussion  of  each  print 
series),  illustrates  and  describes  all  of 
the  work  of  this  great  master.  It  is  cer- 
tain to  become  the  standard  reference 
for  Jacoulet. 

Fully  illustra  ted  ca  talog  $5  ( by  mail  $6 ) 


BOTH  SALES  ON  VIEW  FROM  AUGUST  23 


ON  THE  PREMISES  OF 


ROBERT  C.  ELDRED  CO.,  INC. 


ESTATE  AUCTIONEERS 


Box  796C  .  Kiisi  Dennis.  Massachusetts  (126  *  I 


Telephone  (617)  385-31 16 


THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION 

LTD. 


20  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON  SW7  iBD 
01  589  4128, 2102 


When  you  buy  Antiques  from 
members  of  the  Association 
you  buy  security . .  the  security  of  a 
constantly  reviewed  membership. . . 
a  membership  chosen  with  care  for 
expert  knowledge  and  integrity 

Buy  with  confidence 

from  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers' Association. 
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PHILLIPS  of  HITCHIN 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 


ouse 


Telephone  Hitchin  2067 
STD  0462  2067 


^C^lie  ^Yflanor  ^Jfo 
Qfye  v  ifo  rdsli  ire 


Cables 
Phillips  Hitchin 


A  mahogany  armchair  with  shaped  back, 
shaped  arms,  and  on  extenuated  cabriole  legs, 
circa  1725,  covered  in  period  needlework. 


From  our  collection  of  17th  and  18th  century  English  furniture 
displayed  in  the  period  rooms  of  a  Georgian  manor  house 
only  1  hour  from  London  by  the  Al  or  about  40  minutes  by 
train  from  London  (Kings  Cross);  trains  can  be  met  by 
arrangement. 


Exhibiting  at  The  Grosvenor  House 
Antiques  Fair,  11th  -  21st  June  1975. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


"IN  HIS  OWN  COUNTRY"  by  ARNOLD  FRIBERG  R.S.A.  (subject  to  prior  sale) 

WESTERN  PAINTINGS 

JAMES  BAMA  •   DAN  BODELSON  •  MICHAEL  COLEMAN 
DONALD  CROWLEY  •  JOHN  FALTER  ■  ARNOLD  FRIBERG 
FRANK  HAMILTON  •  CLAIRE  JONES  ■  FRANK  MCCARTHY  ■ 
DON  PRECHTEL  •  KENNETH  P.  RILEY  •  GARY  SWANSON 

RUSS  VICKERS  and  others 

SCULPTURES 

SID  BURNS    •    PETER  JEPSON    •    H.  GRANT  KINZER    •    JOHN  KITTELSON 
PAT  MATHIESEN  •  RAY  RENFROE  ■  R EBECCA  and  others 


•  ROGER  COOKE 
•  JOE  R.  GRANDEE 

NEWMAN  MYRAH 

•  RAY  SWANSON 


nvr;  rii.ASS 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  GEORGE  III  PERIOD  SILVER  TABLE  MIRROR  HALLMARKED  ON  THE  BASE 
LONDON,  1787,  BY  CHARLES  HOUGHAM.  THIS  MIRROR  EXHIBITS  A  WEALTH  OF  ROCOCO  DESIGN 
AND  SUPERB  CRAFTSMANSHIP.  THE  MIRROR  IS  SURMOUNTED  BY  PUTTI  SUPPORTING  A  CROWN 
AND  FRAMING  A  CARTOUCHE  EMBLAZONED  WITH  THE  CYPHER  OF  THE  FRENCH  ROYAL  FAMILY. 
THE  TWO  PUTTI  BEAR  THE  RUSSIAN  SILVER  MARK  AND  THE  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  THE  MIRROR 
ITSELF  BEARS  THE  RUSSIAN  MAKERS  LABEL  EX  COLL  BARONESS  BURDETTE  COULTS.  TOTAL 
WEIGHT  361  TROY  OUNCES.  30i"  OVERALL  WIDTH,  36"  OVERALL  HEIGHT. 


LOYD-PAXTON 

530  DECORATIVE  CENTER,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75207 

(91 fi.RI-IQQQ 


ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 


PIETER  CASTEELS  Oil  on  canvas 

1687-1749  69  x  37  inches 

signed  and  dated  1745 


GOLDEN  PHEASANTS,  MAGPIES  AND  DOVES 
in  a  classical  park. 

Provenance:  Lady  S  as  soon 

To  be  included  in  the  Exhibition  of  Flemish  Paintings, June  10th  to  July  10th  1975 

Catalogues  £1  ( including  postage) 


Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Limited,  6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  London  SWi 
Telephone  01-930  8665    Telex  Milesart  London  916187 


ROY  MILES 

Fine  Paintings 


PIETER  CASTEELS  Oil  on  canvas 

1687-1749  69  x  37  inches 


A  GREY  HERON,  A  TURKEY  AND  PHEASANTS 
in  a  classical  landscape. 

Provenance:  Lady  Sassoon 

To  be  included  in  the  Exhibition  of  Flemish  Paintings,  June  10th  to  July  10th  197s 

Catalogues  £1  (including  postage) 


Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Limited,  6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's  London  SWi 
Telephone  01-930  8665    Telex  Milesart  London  Q16187 


ELLERS. 

ON. 


GAR  RAR  D 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  REGENT  STREET  ■  LONDON  WIA  2JJ  "  TELEPHONE:  OI-734  7020 


A  fine 
collection  of 
early 
Georgian  Silver 


Visit  Garrard  on  Stand  69  at  the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  June  11-21. 


Christie's 


Wednesday,  June 


Highly  Important  Jewels 

The  Properties  of  Lady  Kilmarnock,  Fiona,  Countess  of  Normanton, 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Sorel-Cameron,  The  Countess  of  Sutherland  and  others. 


Diamond  necklace  forming  a  tiara.  Pair  of  diamond  ear  pendants.  {Photograph  slightly  reduced). 


Catalogue  (18  plates,  including  4  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  58p  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price        post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Friday,  June  20th 


Important  English  Pictures 

The  Properties  of  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Collins,  The  Marquess  of  Hamilton, 

The  Earl  of  Lisburne,  MajorJE.  P.  G.  Miller-Mundy,  M^C,  The  late  Dowager 

Lady  Loch,  The  Trustees  of  the  5th  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  and  others. 


Lord  Cornwallis 
receiving  Tipu  Saib's 
Sons  as  Hostages  at 
Seringapatam, 
25th  February,  1792, 
by  Robert  Home, 
58  in.  by  78  in. 
(147  cm.  by  198  cm.). 


The  Royal  Mail 
coaches  for  the  North 
Leaving  the  Angel  Inn, 
Islington,  by  James 
Pollard,  signed  and 
dated  1827,41  in  by 
58  in. 

( 104  cm.  by  147  cm.). 


Catalogue  (57  plates,  including  3  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £2.75  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Friday,  June  27th 


Important  Pictures 
by  Old  Masters 


The  Properties  of 
Lady  Balfour  of  Inchrye 
The  Countess  of  Buchan 
The  Marquess  of  Hamilton 
The  Earl  of  Lisburne 
The  late  Major-General  Sir 

Harold  A.  Wernher,  Bt., 

G.C.V.O.,  T.D. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Bedford 

Estates 
and  others. 


The  Molo,  Venice,  from  the  Bacino  di  San  Marco,  by  Giovanni  Antonio  Canal,  II  Canaletto,  27  in.  by  44  in. 
(68.6  cm.  by  111.8  cm.). 


Catalogue  (100  plates,  including  2  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office, 
price  £2.75  post  paid,  or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7  post  paid. 


AH  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Tuesday,  July  1st 


Impressionist,  Modern 
and  Contemporary 
Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Sculpture 

The  Properties  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moorhead 

C.  Kennedy 
Mrs.  N.  Levy 
and  others. 


Studie,  by  Anders  Zorn, 
signed  and  dated  '93, 
27  in  by  23£  in.  (68.5  cm.  by  60  cm.). 


Scene  de  Ballet,  by  Edgar  Degas,  c.  1879,  signed,  pastel  over  monotype  (2nd  state), 
8f  in.  by  161  in.  (22  cm.  by  42.5  cm.). 


Catalogue  (120  illustrations  including  4  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £2.75  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  $7  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Christie's 


Wednesday,  July  2nd 


Important  Printed  Books,  Mediaeval  Manuscripts  and  Music 

The  Properties  of  The  Countess  of  Sutherland  and  others. 


.... , ,. 


In  CONGRESS,  July  4,  .776 

A  DECLARATION 

^  Bv  the  REPRESENTATIVES  oe  the 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

w  GENERAL  CONGRESS  assembled. 

1  .*     <         P«,nl,  M  dillblve  the  Political  Bands  which  have  conncfled  them 

/        feature's  God  «**  •!>-"■     d<"nt  ™^  m  cniovx6  by  their  Creator  with  certam 

/  to  tVc  Separation.  , ..,  that  all  Men  are  created  equal,    tn«  ™?  fa  t  Ri„h(s,  Governments  are 

f  Wr.  hold  thelc  Troths  to  be   <^*^  Libm^,  „d  ,hc  Purfu.t  of  ^^XSS  deftructive  of  theft 

tma.icnabic  Rights  JffflS  W  the  Governed  fjTooldTt.1  on  ftch  Princ.oies.  and 

rned  to  the  People  at  ia  g >  ht  Popu,at>on  of  thelc  f  n_v  Aopro„urions  of  Lands. 

Hthas  endeavoured  topre«nttt«  the  Conditions of  fZggg? *  for  e(Ub!,in.ng  Judiciary  Powers 

sassassasfiSgs^msi^s^F2^  •  ••••  - 

He  has  made  Judges  depenc «.  ffld  ,    t  h.tberswann  of  ^  u 

£  *■  any  Murders  which  the,  <hou,d  commit  on  the  mounts  of  thefc  States : 

Fo*  F:«ainfT'h^Trbane'rt?ail  Parts  of  the  World  : 

cumnances  of  £*j£f&£S  ^  5*«  °"  ^  '  *  -  T"  v,a„,.  of  0«  Frontiers,   the  merc.ler.  India*  Savages.  whofe 

UnoJn  Rule  of  Warf~»^«gglff  *  have  2^*Kfch  flAta  ■  W«.  «  ^i^me  of At.cmots  by  iheir  Leg.f ,,re  to  extend  an 
-1  -.  cvely  Hag-  of         ^Karaitcr  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  hjv|vamed  them  from  Time  to  I  «™      h       "  We  hlvc  ,ppc3kd  to  their  nam-. 

, .  VmurT    A  Prince,  whofe  "•JJ^.jo,,,  ,0  our  Brit.il>  BtcV  ^Circumftatces  of  our  Emigration  and  Sen  emeu  her c  w/£0iubty  intern.,-;  our 

* SEt-  we  been  wanting  ^  w  ^         them  ^^^X  Kindred  ro  I  iavow  the,  .^^K.  acWfce  in  the  Nccem,,,  which 

ured  them  by  the  Ties  or  o  f  im^.     ^  e  rnuH, 

0  have  been  deal  ,0  4e jV-grf  J-£g  ,„  w     ,    Peace,  Fnends.         •      c<,8„„    AffemWed.  «P- 


inftituted  J 
End«,    it  .- 

pOWCTi  in  luch  1-orm, 


turn 


JOHN    T  1  RESIDENT. 


VaWf  S    THOMSON,  S,ca^„ 


jo..« 


Declaration  of  Independence,  Philadelphia,  1776,  first  printing,  one  of  17  recorded  copies, 
1 8|  in.  by  14f  in.  (46.9  cm.  by  37  cm.). 

Illustrated  Catalogue  available  from  our  London  or  New  York  Office. 
All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Stand 
No.  16 
Antique 
Dealers 
Fair 


H.M.  Frigates  'FLORA'  36  guns,  Captain  W.  P.  Williams  and  'CRESCENT' 
28  guns,  Captain  the  Hon.  Thomas  Pakenham,  engaging  the  Dutch 
Frigate  'CASTOR'  36  guns  and  'BRIEL'  36  guns  off  Ceuta,  on  30th  May  1781. 
Attributed  to  Robert  Wilkins  1740  -  1800.  Oil  on  canvas  2  c    x  39 

THE  PARKER  GALLERY,  2  Albemarle  Street,  London  WiX  3HF 

Hours  ol  Business:  Mon  -  Fri.  9.30  -  c.30  Phone:  01-499  C906-7 


"Paul  Revere" 


Bronze  sculpture 
on  black  wood  base 
11"  high, 
I4y2"  long 

Limited  edition, 
numbered  and  signed 

Price  SI. 000 
( packing  and  shipping  included ) 


To  order:  Sarah  Hollatz,  R.F.D.l,  Jackson  Road,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830  •  (914)  234-9377 
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j  line  silver  ^ 
^  collector  J 


The  brilliance  of 
bright-cut 

echnique  of  bright-cut  engraving, 
injf  a  sharp  brilliance  to  the  cut  ornament, 
it  its  height  during  the  1790s,  when  the  engravers 
terpreted  the  neoclassical  motifs  with  a  lightness 
nace  especially  suited  to  teatable  silver 


Very  large  vase-shaped  coffee-pot  made  in  1 798  by 
Peter  and  Ann  Bateman  is  13  in.  high,  w  eighs  40  oz. 
(1244  g).  The  deep  bright-cut  border  of  running 
foliage  and  the  cartouche  are  particularly  crisp. 


Exceptional  matched  tea  service  by  Charles  Aldridge,  comprising  large  fluted  urn 
on  square  pedestal,  ig\  in  high,  vase-shaped  hot-water  jug  and  stand,  cream  ewer, 
teapot  and  stand  and  swing-handled  suqar  basket.  Each  piece  is  decorated  with 
a  pattern  of  dots  and  linear  engraving  edged  with  foliage  and  flower  festoons.  The 
urn  dates  from  1790,  the  remainder  all  from  1791.  Total  weight  183  oz.  (5691  g) 


Attractive  double  tea  caddy  made  in  1796  by  Daniel  Pontifcx 
has  fluted  sides,  4k  in  high,  fixed  handle.  17.5  oz.  ($44  g.) 


IMON  KAYE  LTD. 

li  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

PICCADILLY  •  LONDON  Wl 

Telephone  01-493  7658 

mlu-rs  ut  tlit  Hrilixh  Antimie.  TVrt/rtrw'  A  sumriitfiiM 


I.  FREEMAN  8l  SON  INC 

1 2  East  5 2n J  Street 
New  York  NY  10022. 

Telephone  759-6900 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD. 

THE  OAK  AND  WALNUT  SHOP 


An  extremely  Fine  quality  Queen  Anne 
Period  Walnut  Chest  of  Drawers,  of  small 
proportions,  with  quartered  veneered  top 
crossbanded,  and  crossbanded  fronts  to  the 
drawers,  with  nicely  figured  veneers,  of  good  faded 
colour,  and  with  an  excellent  patina.  Circa  1705. 
Height  2'9£"  Length  2'5f  Depth  l'8i" 


98  Crawford  Street, 
London,  W1H  IAN. 
Tel:  01-723  6466 
Cables:  OAKWAL  LONDON  WL 


We  illustrate  an  interesting 
selection  of  early  English  spoons. 
From  left  to  right: 

Lion  Sejant  .  James  1  .  Exeter  . 

Circa  1610 

Maidenhead  .  Mary  .  London  . 
Maker:  J.  Freeman  or  J.  Frende. 
1555 

Virgin  &  Heart  .  Charles  I  . 
London  .  Maker:  J.J.  1631 

Maidenhead  .  Henry  VIII  . 
London  .  Maker's  mark:  a 
fringed 's'.  1543  Seal  Top  . 

Elizabeth  I  .  London  .  Maker's 

mark:  an  anchor  .  1597 


Brufords 

EASTBOURNE    &  EXETER 


60-62  Terminus  Road,  Eastbourne 

Tel.  (0323)  25452 

1  Bedford  Street,  Exeter 

Tel.  (0392)  54901 
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Archaic  Bronze  Food  Vessel 
(fang-ting) 

Late  Shang  Dynasty, 

I  1  th  Century  BC 
Height :  22.5cm 
Weight :  2.50kg. 

Exhibition 

II  June-12  July  1975 

Ancient  Chinese  bronzes 
from  the 

Stoclet  and  Wessen  collections 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue  available 


ESKENAZI 


Oriental  Art 


Foxglove  House 

(opposite  Old  Bond  Street) 
166  Piccadilly 
London  W1V  9DE 

Telephone:  01-493  5464/5 
Cables:  Eskenazi  London  W1 


15  Via  Montenapoleone 
Milan 

Telephone  :  70  00  22 


CECIL  DAVIS 


LTD  3  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W1X  9 FA. 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

SPECIALISTS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH  AND  IRISH  GLASS,  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 


We  are  moving  from  Grosvenor 
Street  on  June  24th.  From  July 
1  st  please  contact  us  at  01  -584 
51 63  or  01 -731  1207. 

Further  details  will  be  announ- 
ced in  a  subsequent  issue  of  The 
Connoisseur. 


Three  fine  examples  of  Georgian 
glass.  An  urn  shaped  water  jug. 
Height:  10§  .  A  sugar  bowl  and 
cream  jug.  Circa  181C. 


ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS  LTD 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED  1870 


Set  of  Six  Side  and 
two  Arm  George  in 
Mahogany  Dining  Room 
Chairs,  seats  now  covered 
in  green  hide.  C.1785. 


Saturday  by  appointment 


42  SAINT  GILES, 
NORWICH  NOR  16E,  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  0603  28171 


Exhibiting  at  Grosvenor  House 
Antiques  Fair  -  Stand  No.  41 
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WILDENSTEIN 

PAINTINGS         PASTELS  DRAWINGS 


PIERRE  PRINS 
1838  -  1913 


Fecamp  (Village  et  Jardin)  Canvas:  53  x  63  cm. 


6th  -  20th  June 

Weekdays  10-5.30  Saturdays  10-12.30 


147  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.i 


The  Auction  People 

There's  a  'Grosvenor  House' 
every  week 


J* 


George  III  bowl 

bx  Charles  Hougham, 

1808,  \05ioz: 

Sale  of  Fine 

Silver 

on  Friday, 

June  20.' 


In  addition  to  the  regular  weekly  sales,  the  following 
are  of  note: 

Arms  and  Armour                   ..        ..        . .  June  3 

Books,  Mss.,  Maps    June  3 

Musical  Instruments      . .        ..        . .        . .  June  5 

Records  and  Phonographs        . .       . .       . .  June  6 

Watercolours  and  Draw  ings      ..        . .        June  9  and  23 

Prints    June  9 

Art  Nouveau    June  10 

Jewellery  ..  ..        ..        ..      June  10  and  24 

Oriental  Works  of  Art   June  1 1 

Dolls  and  Toys   June  1 6 

Scientific  Instruments     . .        ..        ..        . .  June  1 7 

Picture  Postcards    June  1 7 

Pot  Lids  and  Fairings    ..        ..        ..  June  19 

Lead  Soldiers  and  Models    June  19 

Wines   June  24 

Stevengraphs    June  26 

Postage  Stamps  . .       ..       ..       . .       ■  ■  June  27 

There  will  also  b*  a  sale  on  the  premises  at  the 
White  Lion  Hotel.  Banburv.  June  12  and  13. 


TlievearS  auctions  at  PhiBip6 


Phillips'  annual  review, 
72  pages  illustrating  more  than 
350  items  sold  in  the  past  year, 
is  more  than  a  useful  price 
guide  -  it  is  a  lavish  and 
beautiful  record  of  the  world 
of  fine  art  and  antiques. 
Available  £1 .22,  including 
postage,  from  Phillips. 


Pfeiffips  the  Auction  Pwple  sine*  1796. 
7  Blenhiim  Street. 'u.  :  London  W1Y OAS.Telephcru:  01-629  5609 

AJsc  at  EdinturgLKnowIe  in  West  Midlands.  Dublin  &  Genm. 

ManLo  .,f  re  Xckn  or  Fine  Art.Auaiuoetrj 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


Bronze  statue  of  the  goddess  Shri 
South  India,  circa  1350  A.D. 
Height  ••  25^/4  inches. 

FRANK  CARO  •  FRANCIS  CARO 
41  EAST  57th  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10022 
(212)  PL  3-2166 
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D.  M.  (j  P 


MANHEIM 


Peter  Manheim 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


Rare  Bow  porcelain  figure  of  a  musician, 

seated  on  a  tree-stump,  with  his  dog. 
Delightful  colours:  yellow  breeches,  purple 
jacket  etc.  Marked  in  red  with  an  anchor  and 
dagger,  and  the  letter  "I"  in  underglaze  blue. 
9"  high.  Circa  1765. 


Bilston  enamel  box,  dark  blue  ground  with  Italianate  scene 
finely  painted  in  colours,  and  sprays  of  flowers  on 
base  and  sides.  21"  long.  Circa  1765. 

English  enamel  box  with  royal  blue  ground.  Decorated  with 
puce  transfers,  the  lid  with  a  scene  of  Neptune  in  a  shell 
chariot  drawn  by  dolphins,  and  the  base  with  large  birds. 
2i"  long.  Circa  1760. 


EXHIBITING  STAND  57  THE  GROSVENOR 
HOUSE  ANTIQUES  FAIR  JUNE  11th.  -  21st. 


Whieldon  pottery  cow-jug  and  cover,  with 
calf  feeding.  Decorated  in  translucent 
manganese  glazes.  Rare  small  size. 
4i"  high,  54"  long.  Circa  1760. 


CABLES/  69  UPPER  BERKELEY  STREET 

TELEGRAMS:  PORTMAN  SQUARE  TEL:  01  -  723  6595 

VIVANTIQUE  LONDON,  W1  H  7DH. 

LONDON  Wl. 


STAND  18 

THE  GROSVENOR  HOUSE  ANTIQUES  FAIR. 
ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  ARTS 
1830  -  1930 
12  -  21  JUNE  1975 

A  fine  quality  and  beautifully  decorated  victorian  silver  Japonaiscrie  four  piece  Tea  and 
Coffee  set  made  1882/84.  Makers  mark  J.A.H.E.S.  -  London.  Shown  with  matching  tray 
27i"  (69  2  cm),  made  in  1879  by  Barnard.  Total  weight  199  ozs.  (6169  gins). 


N  BLOOM  &  SON  LTD 


I 


ESTABLISHED  1912  DEALERS  IN  FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  JELLERY  OBJETS 
153  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  Wl  TELEPHONE  01-629  5060 
MEMBER  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 


Rare  cinnabar  lacquer  tiered  box 
Kamakura-bori.  Muromachi 
(1333-1573)  15.5  cm.  high. 


Blue  and  white  kendi  Annamese 
(14/1  5th  century).  18.5  cm.  high. 


Rare  eeladen  pedestal  bowl.  Yuan  dynasty 
(13/1 4th  century).  15  cm.  square. 


Rare  white  ceramic  ting.  Southern 
Sung.  (Inscribed  1164  a.d). 


ORIENTAL  ANTIQUES 
CABLE:  "LAURUS" 


WRITE:  P.O.  BOX  11397 
TELE:  (312)  337-5030 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60611 
U.S.A. 


Rare  black  ceramic  vase.  Probably         Bronze  mammiform  ting.  Trouve: 
Imperial  court  piece.  Khum  dynasty  Amsterdam.  Late  Ming  dynasty  (1  7th  C  ) 
(1096  A.D.)  20  cm.  high. 


Polychrome  joss-stick  holder. 
Trouve:  Thailand.  Ming  dynasty 
(16/1 7th  C.)  22.5  cm.  high. 
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M.  TURPIN 


ANTIQUES  AND  OBJETS  D'ART 


( Regency  Cut-Glass  Twelve  Light  Chandelier  with  Baluster-shaped 
knob  stem,  hung  with  Prismatic  drops,  hobnail  cut  sconces,  scrolling 
branches  and  festoons  of  button  drops. 
Circa  1810. 

Height  50"  (127  cm.)       Width  36"  (102  cm.) 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  our  new  showroom  is  open  at 
63  Knightsbridge  London,  S.W.I    Telephone  01-235  8549 

where  an  extensive  selection  of  English  and  Continental  18th  century  furniture 

is  available  for  inspection. 

Dealers  and  private  collectors  welcome. 

M.  Turpin  Ltd.,  63  Knightsbridge,  London  SWi 
Telephone:  01-235  8549 


JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


8    MUNICH  2 

Brienncrstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 


IAJS  G.  HASTIE 


SALISBURY  22957 


Illustrated  is  the  top  of  a  rare  and 
interesting  mid  19th  Century  Astrological 
Table.  The  inlaid  rosewood  top  with 
satinwood  diamond  pattern  enclosing  the 
twelve  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  the  paths 
of  the  principle  planets  around  the  sun 
including  the  Great  Comet  of  1843. 
The  base  with  plain  pillar  support  to  round 
platform  inlaid  with  diamond  pattern  and 
supported  by  castors  on  three  shaped 
paw  feet. 

Diameter  of  top ;  4  feet. 
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Oil  on  canvas,  iq£  x  25!  inches 


CHARLES  TOWNE 
1763  -1840 


Signed  and  dated  1818 


|3HN  MITCHELL  &  SON 


8  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON  WiY  9PE 

Telephone:  01-493  7567 
Cables:  Jonmit,  London 


You've  got 
to  be  smart  to 
play  this  game. 


Arf. 

You've  got  to  be 
smart  to  drink 
Black  &  White 
Scotch. 


IMPORTEL  EL  TK  5  WHITE8 
BLENDED  SC.     H  WHISKY,  86  3  PROOF 
©1974.  HEUBLL  ' .  INC 
HARTFORD,  CO!  v. 


Play  around  with  Black  &  White. 


Richard  A.  Bourne  Co.,  Inc. 

Estate  Auctioneers 

Announces  an  on  1st  an  ding 

Unreserved  Public  Auction 

Liquidating  the  1st  ate  of  the  Late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Abbot  Tit  comb  ofFarmington,  Maine 

together  with 

Selected  antiques  from  several  other  collections  and  estates. 

Tuesday  &  Wednesday,  August  12  &  13,  197$  — 10:00  a.m.  Each  Day 

At  our  Galleries 
Corporation  Street— Hyannis,  Massachusetts 

EXHIBITION:  Monday,  August  1 1  — 10:00  a.m.  to 5:00 p.m. 
and  day  of  each  session  —  8:00  to  9:55  a.m. 

.  iNl IQUE  Ft  'RNISHINGS:  Fine  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Cent  toy  English,  French  and  other 
( jint  men  tal  furniture  including  four  fine  curved  pieces  from  Brittany ;  a  large  collection  of  oriental  rugs;  Georgian  and 
I  ictoriau  silver;  oriental  artifacts  including  a  collection  of  Japanese  bronze  hand  mirrors,  bronze  sculptures,  paintings  and 
prints,  unci  other  oriental  artifacts;  clocks,  looking  glasses,  fireplace  equipment,  and a  great  deal  more  from  this  large  and 
varied  collection  of  desirable  furnishings  and  collections  gathered  throughout  u  lifetime  of  world  travel. 

I  f  EAPONS  AND  RELATED  ITEMS:  A  fine  collection  of  antique  firearms  including  very  complete  cased  sets 
of  percussion  and  flintlock  dueling  pistols,  as  well  as  other  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  flintlock  and  percussion  pistols 
and  long  guns  Ay  English,  French,  Belgian,  Austrian,  and  American  makers.  Most  pieces  in  the  collection  are  in  an 
outstanding  state  of  preservation.  Also  included  are  fine  powder  and  shot  flasks  and  many  other  accessories.  In  addition  to  the 
firearms,  there  is  an  interesting  and  varied  collection  of  swords,  native  weapons  and  artifacts,  a  fne  collection  of  archery 
equipment  and  accessories  together  with  desirable  books,  prints,  and  archery  related  memorabilia  of  importance.  NOTE: 
Mr.  Titcomb  was  the  first  American  ever  to  become  president  of  the  Royal  Toxophilite  Society  of  England. 


PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPTURE.  Works  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Frank  Brangwyn,  Ethel  Brigdale,  Ralph 
Peacock,  Sir  li  'illiam  Reynolds-Stevens,  P.R.B.S.,  Stein/en.  G.  Moigniez,  Canaletto  School,  and  others. 


O'FHER  FFEMS  OF  INTEREST:  A  large  library  of  fine  books  on  I  \  'estern  Americana,  hunting,  weapons, 
yacht  design,  travel,  history,  etc.,  including  two  rare  volumes  of  "A  Treatise  of  Artillery"  by  John  Midler  which  were  the 
personal  property  of  Paul  Revere,  the  Patriot,  and  descended  in  his  family.  Also  included  are  a  cased  Leitz  petrographic 
microscope,  Lohman  Brothers  4-inch  refracting 4.0  power  telescope,  nj2<j  Bell  &'  Howell  Filmo  70-D  16  mm.  movie  camera 
and  projector,  small  box  sextant, gold  scales,  and  much  more. 


A  large  and  profusely  illustrated  catalogue  with  detailed  descriptions,  measurements  and  full  description  of  condition  is  available 
St  0 .00  (Si  1 .00  by  mail ).  Outside  the  continental  L  nited  States  send  $2.00  to  cover  the  cost  of  air  mail. 

United  States  currency, please. 

RICHARD  A.  BOURNE  pN°c: 

Estate  Auctioneers  and  Appraisers 
Corporation  Street  —  Hyannis.  Massachusetts 
O/2  Mile  West  of  Airport  Rotary  Circle  on  Rte.  28) 

Telephone  (617)  775-0797 
Mail:  P.O.  Box  iji  R.  Hyannis  Port,  Mass.,  02647 


Fine  Old  Chinese  Ceramics 
U/orks  of  Art 

SYDNEY  L.  MOSS 

LTD. 


A  FINE  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  FAMILLE  VERTE  AND 
UNDERGLAZE  BLUE  BOWL,  WITH  EVERTED  RIM, 
PAINTED  ON  THE  EXTERIOR  WITH  ALTERNATE  FLYING 
PHOENIX  AND  DRAGONS  PURSUING  FLAMING 
PEARLS  AMONGST  CLOUD  SCROLLS  AND  FOLIAGE 
BELOW  A  BAND  OFTHE  EIGHT  BUDDHIST  EMBLEMS, 
THE  INTERIOR  WITH  A  SINGLE  COILED  DRAGON 
WITHIN  A  DOUBLE  UNDERGLAZE  BLUE  CIRCLE. 

CH'IEN  LUNG  SEAL  MARK  AND  OF  THE  PERIOD. 
A.D.  1736-1795. 
DIAMETER  15  CMS 

EXHIBITING  GROSVENOR  HOUSE  ANTIQUES  FAIR 
STAND  NO.  56.  11  TO  21  JUNE,  1975. 


51  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON  W.1 


Established  1910 


01-629  4670 


BROADWAY         TT     \\T     lT^TJTT      T  T^T^  stand  34 

WORCESTERSHIRE    ±1.    W  .    JS^jCIjU    L  1  IJ    GROSVENOR  ANTIQUE 

Tel:  Broadway  038681  2408  Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited  FAIR 


of  St.  Martins  Lane,  an  associate 
of  William  Vile.  Circa  1740. 

LONDON  SHOWROOMS.  27  MOUNT  STREET.  W.l. 

Telephone  629  6448 
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Exhibition 

of 

decent  Acquisitions 

■ 

Early  Oriental 

■ 

Early  European 


(th  -  21st  June 

Vlon-Fri  9.30  am  -  8.00  pm 

Saturday  9.30  am  - 1.00  pm 


arlinq 

OF   MOUNT  STREET  LTD  I 


112  MOUNT  STREET 


LONDON  W1Y  5HE 


EARLY  FURNITURE 
ORIENTAL  AND  EUROPEAN 
WORKS  OF  ART 


TELEPHONE:  01  -499  2858 
CABLES:  BARGRO  LONDON  W1 


LEFT:  One  of  a  pair  of  Chueh  Chinese  12th-11th 
Century  B.C.  Height  81  inches.  Formerly  on 
loan  to  Metropolitan  Museum  New  York. 


BELOW:  Madonna  and  Child  by  Luca  Di  Tomme  1 356- 
1399.  Overall  height  62  inches. 


Everybody's  key  to  the  Treasure  Houses  of  Europe 


GUIDE  EMER  1975/76 

Europe's  leading  Directory 

Over  70,000  names  and  addresses  listed 
by  countries,  towns,  streets  and  classifications. 
New  Map  sections. 

For 

Antique  Dealers 

Amateur  Collectors 

Picture  Galleries 

Antiquarian  Booksellers 

Restorers,  Trade  suppliers, 

Packers,  Transporters,  etc. 


G.  &  F.  GiUingham 
Tel.  01-435  5644 


Available  from 

4  Crediton  Hill  London  NW6  1HP 
Price  £6.50  post  paid  (U.K.  &  Eire  only) 


Please  send  payment  with  order 


H.  S.  WELLBY 

Antique  English  and  Continental  Silver  Paintings 


A  German  rococo  silver-gilt 
sugar  box. 
AUGSBURG  1755-57 
maker  Rosenberg  no.  949 
length  13  cm  (5  ins) 
weight  270  gm  (8J  ozs) 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.l 

Telephone:  01-493  "597 
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FRANK  T.  SABIN  LTD 


4  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  W.i. 

Telephone  01-499  5553  Cables  SABINUS  LONDON  W.t. 

Exhibiting  at  The  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 
"100  years  of  Arts"  Stand  No.  25 


"H.M.S.  GALATEA"  Crossing  the  Bar  of  the  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  being  saluted 

Tagus.  Signed,  inscribed  and  dated  13th  March  1867  on  leaving  Gibraltar  in  "H.M.S.  GALATEA". 

Size  4A  x  7  in.  (11.4  x  17.8  cm.)  nth  June  1867  (2.45  p.m.) 

Signed.  Size  4J  x  q\  in.  (11.4  x  19.7  cm.) 


4  watcrcolours  executed  by  Sir  O.  W.  Brierly 
during  the  Royal  Tour  of  Prince  Alfred,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  to  Australasia,  India  and  the 
Pacific  1 868-1 870 


Berry-Hill 
Galleries 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

(212)  753-8130    Cables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 

ELIHU  VEDDER 

(1836-1923) 
Classic  Nude 

Painted  in  Florence,  1867 

Oil  on  canvas,  131,4"  x  10%"  signed  "Vedder" 

Ex  Coll.  Anita  Vedder,  Daughter  of  the  Artist 

Travelling  Exhihition:  "The  Nude  in  American  Art" 
The  New  York  Cultural  Center,  May-June  1975, 
The  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts,  Aug.-Sept.  1975, 
Univ.  of  Houston  Fine  Arts  Center,  Oct.-Nov.  1975. 


The  new  1975/76 

International 

Auction 

Records 

for 

ENGRAVINGS 

DRAWINGS 

WATERCOLOURS 

PAINTINGS 

AND  SCULPTURE 

is  on  sale  now 

The  only  annual  art  price  index  quoting 
minor  artists  and  giving  prices  of  works  sold 
for  less  than  £100 


The  following  information  is 

given  (when  available) 

for  each  of  the  28,000  Works — 


(NAME  OF 
ARTIST 

(DATE  OF  BIRTH 
AND  DEATH 

(TITLE 

(DATE  AND  SIZE 
OF  THE  WORK 

(PRICE  IN 
ORIGINAL 
CURRENCY  AND 
IN  $ 

(NAME  OF 
AUCTIONEER 

(DATE  OF  SALE 


Please  send  me  copy/ies  of  INTERNATIONAL  AUCTION 

RECORDS  1975/76  @  £17.50  (UK  only)  post  free  or  $55  (Abroad) 
post  free  air  mail. 

I  enclose  cheque  P.O.  for  the  sum  of   

Name   

Address  


Return  to  HILMARTON  MANOR  PRESS, 
CALNE,  WILTS,  U.K.  Dept.  A 

Registered  Company  No.  139101006 
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m 


By  Appointment 
Antiquarif.9  at  Chinese  Art 
ro  her  latf  Majesty  Queen  Mary 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Art 
to  H.M.  Queen  ELIZABETH 
the  Queen  Mother 


By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  of  Chinese  Works  of  Art 
to  his  i  ate  MAJESTY  hie  King  of  Sweden 


JOHN  SPAltKS 


LIMITED 


CJjmesie  WaxU  of  art 


A  Chinese  blue  and  white  porcelain  dish, 

decorated  in  underolaze  blue. 
HSUAN-TE  PERIOD:  A.D.  1426 -1435 
Diameter:  20  cms. 

Exhibiting  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 
Stand  No.  40. 


128  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON  W1Y  5HA 

Telephones:  01-499  2265  &  1932 


$ratt  atttr 
Jlurgeste  Htb. 

MELTON  COURT 
7  OLD  BROMPTON  ROAD 
LONDON  SW7 
Tel :  01-589  5704 
Opposite  South  Kensington  Station 


Regency  Period  Carved  Statuary 
Marble  Mantelpiece. 
Double  Muted  columns  on  each  jamb 
with  Corinthian  capitals. 
After  design  of  Henry  Playfair 
Length  of  Shelf  5  ft.  8J.  ins. 
Extreme  height  4  ft.  3!  ins. 


BEAUCHAMP  GALLERIES 

Antique  Porcelain  Enamels  &  Furniture 


A  FINE  PAIR  OF  BONE 
"NEW  DANCERS", 
both  painted  in  brilliant 
enamels  with  flowering 
bocage  and  scroll  bases. 
81  inches  high. 
Date:  ca.  1760. 


Stand  No.  18 
Grosvenor  Antiques  Fair 


8  BEAUCHAMP  PLACE,  LONDON  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-589  5716 
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J.  KUGEL 

279,  RUE  SAINT-HONORE, 

75008  PARIS 

TEL:  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 


NE  FURNITURE 
tONZES  AND 
JEIOSITIES 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 


SILVER  AND 


GOLD  BOXES 


to  gouaches  on  vellum,  from  a  set  of  five  painted  by  Nicolas  Robert  around  1645  for  "L'Album  de  Fleurs  du  Jardin  Botanique"  ordered 

by  Gaston  d'Orleans.  Height  42  cm.  Width  32  cm. 


eg 


HOFF  ANTIQUES 


LIMITED 


66a  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET, 
LONDON  W8  4BY.    Telephone:  01-229  5516 


FINE  18  th  CENTUR  Y  ESGLISH 
and 

COXTIXEXTAL  PORCELAIN 


Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 
Stand  No.  53 


MEISSEN  SNUFF  BOX.  Finely  painted  with 
military  scenes.  Circa  1740-45. 
9  3  cm  wide. 


This  delightful  and  unique  model  of  one  of  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
favourite  dogs  is  included  in  our 

EXHIBITION 
Eighteenth  Century  European 
WHITE  PORCELAIN 

June  10th -27th    Mon-Fri    10.30-5  p.m. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  £1.20  (USA  %5)  Postage  included 


VINCENNES 
Circa  1750 
Height  22  cm. 


l\are  porcelain 

3  Bury  Street, 
St.  James's, 
London,  SW1 
Tel:  01-930  4732 
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DEMI-LUNE  SIDEBOARD 
IN  MAHOGANY  AND  SATINWOOD. 
LAST  QUARTER  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
70'  WIDE,  364"  HIGH,  34'  DEEP 


TELEPHONE  NUMBERS: 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA:  919-275  8487 
IN  LONDON:  01-352  7739 
CABLES:  ZENDEC 


also  Greensboro,  North  Carolina  and  335  Worth  Ave..  Palm  Beach,  Florida 
Member  A  J.D.—l.D.D.A— Complete  Decorating  Service 


A  superb  handsomely  proportioned  hand-chased 
Georgian  silver  Tea  Urn  with  burner. 
By  Alek  Edmonson,  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
circa  1800.  Height  eighteen  inches. 


Wakefield-Scearce 

Galleries  DIRECT  IMPORTERS 

Historic  Science  Hill,  Washington  Street 
Shelbyville,  Kentucky  40065    (502)  ME  3-4382 
on  BOTH  main  roads  (U.S.  60  &  1-64) 
between  Louisville  and  Lexington 
Open  every  day  9  a.m. — J  p.m.  Closed  Sundays. 


Why  Not  Spend  A  Pleasant  Day  or  Two  in  the  Country? 

Located  in  Historic  Science  Hill,  one  of  the  oldest 
buildings  in  Kentucky,  Wakefield  Scearce  Galleries  invites 
you  to  visit  and  see  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  fine 
English  antique  furniture,  rare  and  unusual  silver  and 
porcelain,  as  well  as  decorative  accessories. 

Come  and  enjoy  the  day,  then  lunch  or  have  dinner  at 
the  Inn  located  under  the  same  roof. 


King  and  Chasemore 


AT  EARL'S  COURT 

JUNE 

19th  12.30  Oil  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Prints 
15.30  Silver,  Jewellery  and  Objets  D'Art 
18.00  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Art  Nouveau 

and  Art  Dcco  Periods  and  Collectors' 

Items 

20th  12.30  Oriental  Porcelain  and  Eastern  Works 
of  Art 

15.30  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture,  Carpets 

and  Rugs 
1 8.00  Pewter,  Copper  and  Brass 

21st  12.30  English  and  European  Pottery  an 
Porcelain,  Glass  etc. 
15.30  18th  and   19th  Century  Furniture, 
Clocks,   Watches,   Scientific  Instru- 
ments, Musical  Boxes,  etc.  Bronzes 
and  Works  of  Art 


The  above  sale  will  take  place  at  the  Earl's  Court 
Exhibition  Centre,  London  during  "The  First  Fine 
Art  and  Antiques  Fair  of  Great  Britain'  and  can  be 
viewed  during  the  whole  of  the  fair. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  4op  (sop  by  post) 


AT  THE  PULBOROUGH 
SALEROOMS 

JUNE 

24th  1 1 .00  Oil  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Prints 
Baxter  and  LeBlond  Prints  etc. 

25th  11.00  Oriental  and  European  Carpets  and 
Rugs 

11.30  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 
2.30  Copper  and  Brass,  Pewter 

26th  11.00  English  and  European  Pottery  and 
Porcelain,  Pot  Lids  etc. 
2.30  Oriental  Porcelain  and  Eastern  Works 
of  Art 

Viewing:  previous  Saturday  21st  9-1  and  Monday 
23rd  10-5 

Illustrated  Catalogues  4op($opby  post) 


Two  Worcester  First  Period 
baskets  to  be  sold  on  July  1  otli 


Fine  Art  Department,  Pulborough,  Sussex.  Tel.  2081 
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S.  MARCHANT  &  Son 

CHINESE  and  JAPANESE  Works  of  Art 


An  important  Chinese  porcelain  Imperial  double-gourd  vase 
covered  with  a  rich  celadon  glaze,  1  3  high, 
Seal  mark  and  period  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  1 736-1 795. 

For  a  similar  vase  see  Catalogue  of  the  Charles  B.  Huyt  Collection 
Memorial  Exhibition  at  the  New  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  No.  460. 


Exhibiting  at  The  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  Stand  No.  19 


120  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  W8  4BH 

CABLES:  MARCHANSON  LONDON  W8    TEL:  01-229  5319 


RAFAEL  VALLS 

67/68  JERMYN  STREET'  LONDON  SW1Y6NY 
TELEPHONE:  01-930  1864 


EXHIBITION 

of 

OLD  MASTER 
DRAWINGS 

1st  July  — 16th  July  1975 

Catalogue  £1.00  or  $3.00  on  request 


JEAN-BAPTISTE  HUET  1745-1811 
Signed  and  dated  1770 


La  Jeune  Fermiere 
151"  x  12i" 


NETSUKE 

at 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1975,  at  10:30  a.m. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  SELECTION 
COVERING  THE 
ENTIRE  SPECTRUM 
OF  THIS  ART  FORM 
WILL  BE  OFFERED. 


EXAMPLES  FROM  THE 
EARLY  MASTERS  TO 
EXQUISITE  PIECES  BY 
CONTEMPORARY 
CARVERS. 


HORNBILL* PORCELAIN*  LACQUER* WOOD 
ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  IVORY 

ON  VIEW  FROM  AUGUST  23rd 

Profusely  illustrated  catalog  $5 
{by  mail  $6;  overseas  airmail  $7) 


ROBERT  C.  ELDRED  CO.,  INC. 

ESTATE  AUCTIONEERS 

Box  796C.  East  Dennis.  Massachusetts  02641  Telephone  (617)  385-3116 


Bentley  &  O 

Fine  Antique  Jewels 


A  fine  pair 
of  Victorian 
Diamond  & 
Emerald 
J)endant 
Earrings 


6s  NEW  BOND  STREET  W.i. 
Tel.  01-629  °^57 
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'Sewing  Time' 
Bernard  de  Hoog 

Canvas  size  -  20  x  1 6"  -  (50  x  41  cm) 
Outside  frame  size  -  29  x  25"  -  (75  x  64  cm) 
Date  -  B.  1867 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


Including  works  by: 

Berne  Bellecour,  F.  M.  Bennett,  B.  J.  Blommers.  F.  A.  Bridgeman, 
Arnesly  Brown,  R.A.,  Rosa  Bonheur  Edgar  Bundy,  A.R.A., 
J.  B.  Burgess,  A.  de  Breanski,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse, 
J.  van  Chelminski,  Vincent  Clare,  H.  C.  Delpy,  J.  Dupre,  Leon 
Victor  Dupre,  Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst, 
Russell  Flint,  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  Leon 
L'Hermitte,  J.  J.  Henner,  Joseph  Highmore,  Bernard  de  Hoog, 
W.  Lee  Hankey,  Isaac  Israels,  Charles  Jacque,  J.  S.  H.  Kever, 
W.  Calcott  Knell  Aston  Knight,  Dame  Laura  Knight,  Ridgeway 
Knight,  Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A.,  B.  W.  Leader,  Franz  von  Lenbach, 
Emile  Levy,  Han  van  Meegeren,  J.  C.  Meissonier,  Franz  Moormans 
Wm.  J.  Muller,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  Allan  Ramsay,  Antonio  Reyna, 
George  Romney,  Lucio  Rossi,  W.  Dendy  Sadler,  Raphael  Senet, 
Franz  R.  Unterberger,  Eugene  Verbodckhoven,  Jareslav  Vesin, 
J.  G.  Vibert,  F.  W.  Watts,  J.  H.  Weissenbruch,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 


FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


FINEST 


/  <ET  and  7n| 

\3F     CARPETS  VpF 


SINCE 

1898 


BESHAR'S 


63  East  52nd  Street,  New  York,  10022    PLaza  8-1400 


Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me'' 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

CONTAINER  GROUPAGE  SERVICE 

to  East  Coast  U.S.A.  Quotations  by  phone 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 
LONDON  SW6  1TT 

01-381  0811.2  &  3  01 -385  0309 
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A) 


A  very  important  XVII  Century  German  silver  gilt 
ewer  and  dish  By  Johann  Christian  TrefBer,  Augsburg, 
circa  1680.  Length  of  dish  39.5  cms. 

An  example  from  our  Collection  of  Antique  Continental  Silver. 

Exhibiting  at  the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair.  Stand  No.  11 


Valuations  for  Probate.  Insurance  and  Division        Telephone:  01  -629  6261    Telegraphic  A.ldress  " Eudase  London  w.r 


TREVOR 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


ANTIQUES 
WORKS  OF  ART 

24-25  MOUNT  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

01-499  8228  (3  lines)  TREVTIQUE,  LONDON  Wi 


Left: 

Two  chairs  of  an  important  set  of  two 
arm  and  eight  side  chairs  in  the  neo- 
classical style  and  decorated  in  white 
and  gilt. 

Continental,  circa  1785. 


Right: 

One  of  a  fine  and  important  pair  of  book 
cabinets  of  rare  size,  in  rosewood  of 
excellent  colour  and  patina,  and  having 
high  quality  brass  enrichments. 
England,  George  III,  circa  1805. 
These  book  cases,  known  as  the  "Straf- 
ford" bookcases,  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Reverend  Frere  Gould  of 
Frome  Bellet,  Dorset,  on  the  death  of 
his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Strafford  in 
1811. 

Height:  6  ft.  9£  in.  Width:  2  ft.  1  4  in. 
Depth:  0  ft.  lOin. 


and  at 

15  SHIP  STREET,  BRIGHTON  1,  SUSSEX 

BRIGHTON  26712  TREMAR,  BRIGHTON 


NEWHOUSE 


GALLERIES,  Inc. 

Established  1878 


site  page. 

:OMTE  DE  LA  TOUR  DU  PIN 
sral  des  Armees  du  Roi  and  Ministre  de  la  Guerre) 
By 

IS  MICHEL  VAN  LOO 
-1771) 

anvas,  Size  51  j  x  45  inches. 
d  and  dated  1767. 


A  VIEW  OF  AMSTERDAM 
(A  Winter  Landscape  with  Skaters  and 
Sleighs  on  the  Heerengracht  Canal  and 
the  famous  "De  Heiligewegspoort",  the 
•'Holy  Way  Gate'"  to  the  City). 
By 

JAN  VAN  KESSEL 
1641-1680 

On  canvas,  size  30j  x  42£  inches 
A  signed  work.  As  the  "Heiligewegspoort"  was 
built  in  1635  and  was  demolished  in  1670,  we 
can  date  this  painting  prior  to  1670. 


19  East  66th  Street        New  York  City 

Telephone:  (212)  TR  9  -  2700     Cables:  EMAYENGAL 
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Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


An  excellent  FLEMISH  (Oudenaarde)  mid-17th  century  Verdure  tapestry  panel,  c.  1650,  showing  a 
woodland  scene  with  two  young  stags  on  the  grassy  banks  of  a  flowing  stream,  various  birds  perched 
on  trees,  and  ducks  in  the  foreground ;  through  the  trees,  a  village  church  and  glimpses  of  the  village 
can  be  seen  nestling  on  the  distant  hillocks;  woven  in  colourful  wools  and  silks,  primarily  in  blues, 
greens,  ivory,  ochre,  and  pale  pink.  In  superb  condition,  measuring  7'  3"x10'  7"  (2.21  m  x  3.22m). 

Exhibiting  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair.  Stand  No.  3 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.       Telephone:  01-629  4195 


Fine  Georgian  &  American  Silver 
by  appointment  only,  New  York  City,  (212)  787-3725 


A  Fine  and  Early 
PAUL  STORR 
Hot  Water  Jug, 
London  1796; 
Height  8%  inches; 
21  ozs.  10  dwts. 


Mail  Address:  107  West  86th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10024 


The  Seventh  Annua/ 


Antiques  Fair 


THE  DORKING  HALLS 
Dorking 

Thursday  -  Saturday 

JUNE  26th  -  28th 

11  a.m.  -  9  p.m.  daily 
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John  Keil 


154  Brampton  Howl.  London  S  WS 


Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 


()I-58()  6454 


EXHIBITING  AT  GROSVENOR  HOUSE  ANTIQUES  FAIR 
STAND  44 


Cables:  Keilantiq 


An  Exceptionally  fine  Sheraton  period  satinwood  brcakfront 
cabinet,  crossbanded  in  tulip  wood  all  of  exceedingly  good 
colour.  Circa  1790 

Height  2'  11"  Width  4'  10"  Depth  1 '  8" 


An  Important  Pair  ot  George  III  carved  and  gilded 
elbow  chairs  in  the  manner  of  John  Linncll,  upholstered 
^-  in  a  green  Adam  design  neo-classical  damask. 

Circa  1775 

A  chair  designed  by  John  Limicll  and  illustrated  in  "English  Furniture 
Designs  of  the  lSth  Century"  by  Peter  Ward-Jackson ,  bears  marked  similarities. 
An  identical  pair  of  chairs  Exhibited  at  Heaton  Hall,  Manchester. 

_         — .    •  j     at  29  Thurloe  Place  specializes  in  iyth  &  18th  Century  English  Oak  &  Walnut 

cn  nt  *7    /?  Ps?  r\  Dm  fit  Strppf    finfh  fnooc  )  f\<->T'-iR 


When 
and  where 
did  this  antique 
jar  originate 

p 


BIGGS 


of 

MAIDENHEAD 

(F.R  &  M.H.  STAMP) 


EST.  1866 
Over  100  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


A  William  and  Mary 
torchere  in  walnut. 
Height  35"  (89  cm), 
width  at  base  17" 
(43  cm). 


Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday.  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford.  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


DUBLIN    SILVER   COFFEE  URN 

Hallmarked  by  Robert  Breeding  in  1808. 
Superb  condition,  13i"  h.  &  back  inscribed: 
"Presented  by  the  Officers  of  the  Tipperary  Militia  to  John  C- 
Douglas,  M.D.,  as  a  memorial  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
uniformly  held  his  general  and  professional  conduct  during  the 
period  of  seven  years  that  he  fdled  the  situation  of  Surgeon  in 
their  Regiment.  Anno  Domini  1808" 
GENE  SCHOBINGER  of  the  RED  ROCKER 
Box  488  Los  Altos,  Calif.  94022 
Telephone  person  (415)  948-4484 
Member:  Appraisers  Association  of  America  &  NAA 


If  you  know  the  answer,  you  could 
win  yourself  a  bottle  of  Imperiale 
Cognac  (181 1  vintage)  in  our  Safe 
Hands  Competition. 

You'll  find  entry  forms  giving  full 
details  of  the  competition  on  Our  Stand  at 
the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair.  Or 
if  you  prefer,  you  can  just  get  in  touch 
with  George  Scott  at  the  address  below, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  form. 

Why  "Safe  Hands"  Competition? 
Just  to  remind  you  that  our  expert 
packing  and  shipping  service  ensures 
that  antiques  and  works  of  art  entrusted 
to  us  are  always  "in  safe  hands". 

Visit  the  Pitt  &  Scott  exhibit  - 
Stand  2i 
Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 
ii  12    21  June,  1975 

Pitt  &  Scott  Ltd. 

Eden  Grove,  London  N7  8ED.  Tel :  o  1  -607  732 1 
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WEISBROD  &  DY  LTD. 

(Formerly  the  Asian  Gallery,  Toronto) 
Fine  Oriental  Works  of  Art 

DIRECTORS:  GERALD  I.  WEISBROD,  M.D.,  MICHAEL  B.  WEISBROD,  ESQ. 


WHITE  JADE  BOWL  AND  COVER 
CH'IEN  LUNG  PERIOD  (1736-1796);  Diam.  54  inches. 
Ex.  Collection:  P.  A. B.  Widener;  Sheridan  ,  Wyoming 


120  YORKVILLE  AVENUE, 
TORONTO,  M5R  1C2,  ONTARIO, 
CANADA. 


TELEPHONE:  (416)  921-4396 
M  OND  AY-SATURDAY 
10.30  a.m.-5.30  p.m. 


WILLIAM  H.  STOKES 

W.  H.  Stokes  P.  W.  Bontoft 

Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Limited 


Cold  Overton  Hall  .  Oakham  .  Rutland 
Telephone:  Somerby  (066  477)  302 


ELIZABETH  1 

A  very  rare  two-tier  open  buffet  of  the 
late  16th  century  in  walnut,  with  fine 

carving  and  splendid  colour  and  patina. 
Length  4ft.  9  ins.,  depth  1ft.  4i  ins., 
height  3ft  9  ins. 


LEE 


A  superb  ar\d 
scintillating 
showcase  of 
today  s  great 
masters  of  art  glass 

■  Never  has  modern  art  glass  been  covered 
in  a  book  so  broad  in  scope,  with  so  much 
orig;-  al  material.  Included  here  is  a  wealth  of 
detailed  information  on  the  work  currently  be- 
ing done  by  the  world's  best-known  glassmen 
-nearly  100  modern  "artists  in  glass"— with 
500  examples  of  their  work  illustrated,  a  great 
many  of  them  in  color,  and  interesting  bio- 
graphical material  on  each  artist.  Size 
8/2"x11". 


Sl°  95.  now  ot  your  bookstore, 
or  send  cneck  or  money  order  to 
;"OWN  PUBLISHERS.  419  Porte  Ave  s0  j»-  NewVb*.  NY.  10016 


4 


PHILIP  ANDRADE 


LIMITED 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


own 
I 


Pair  Plymouth  Porcelain  Musicians 
Circa  1770.  Height  5|* 

6,7  &8  BORINGDON  VILLAS,  PLYMPTON 

PLYMOUTH,  DEVON 

Plymouth  37952 
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The  Royal  Mint  honours  300  years  of 
The  Royal  Greenwich  Observatory. 


l'lamstced  1  louse 


\rmillary  sphere 


I  larrison's  timekeeper 


Ramsden  sextant 


Illustrations  are  smaller  than  actual  size  of  medals. 


To  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  The  Royal  Greenwich  Observatory 
the  Royal  Mint  has  struck  three  2lA  commemorative  medals 
each  in  gold,  silver  and  gilt-bronze. 


In  1674,  Charles  II  learnt  of  a  Frenchman  who  claimed 
to  have  discovered  a  method  of  rinding  longitude  at  sea  by 
observing  the  position  of  the  moon  against  the  background  of 
the  stars.  Fearful  lest  his  sailors  should  be  at  a  disadvantage, 
Charles  "was  pleased  to  decree  that  an  observatory 
should  be  built!' 

The  Royal  Observatory  was  founded  at  Greenwich  in 
1675  on  a  site  chosen  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Following  the 
Second  World  War  it  was  re-named  The  Roval  Greenwich 
Observatory  and  moved  to  Herstmonceux  in  Sussex.  The  old 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich  became  part  of  the 
National  Maritime  Museum  in  1958. 

The  Tercentenary  Medals 

The  medals  have  been  designed  by  William  Andrewes, 
who  teaches  horology  at  Eton.  The  reverse  designs  depict 
three  themes:  astronomy,  time  and  navigation.  The  obverse 
design  on  each  medal  is  of  Flamsteed  House  at  Greenwich, 
named  after  the  first  Astronomer  Royal. 

The  gold  medals  are  22  carat  and  weigh  approximately 
5.50  ozs.The  sterling  silver  medals  weigh  approximately  3. 2  ozs. 
Both  medals  will  be  hallmarked  at  Goldsmith's  Hall,  London. 

The  issue  is  limited  to  a  maximum  of  100  of  each  medal 
in  gold,  1000  of  each  in  silver  and  3000  of  each  in  bronze. 

The  price  of  the  gold  medals  is  £600  each,  the  silver  £20 
each  and  the  bronze  £7  each,  (all  plus  VAT). 

How  to  order 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the  medals. 

Each  will  be  struck  to  order  and  the  purchaser  will  be 
informed  of  the  delivery  date  on  receipt  of  his  application. 

As  the  medals  will  be  made  in  limited  editions, 
applications  will  be  dealt  with  in  strict  rotation.  Each  medal 
comes  in  an  elegant  presentation  case  with  a  leaflet  giving 
useful  background  information. 

These  medals  by  the  Royal  Mint  are  the  only  official 
medals  of  the  tercentenary  and  as  such  will  be  a  treasured 
addition  to  anv  collection. 


Send  your  application  to:  The  Royal  Mint 
Numismatic  Bureau,  RO.  Box  1000,  Edinburgh  EHi  1  AG. 


r 


To:  The  Royal  Mint  Numismatic  Bureau, 
RO.  Box  1000,  Edinburgh  EHi  iAG. 

Please  send  me  the  following  sets : 

 set(s)  of  3  medals  in  gold  for  £2,250  per  set 

 set(s)  of  3  medals  in  silver  for  £75  per  set 

 set(s)  of  3  medals  in  bronze  for  £22.68  per  set 

Please  send  me  the  following  individual  medals : 

 clock  medal(s)  in  gold  for  £750  each 

 clock  medal(s)  in  silver  for  £25  each 

 clock  medal(s)  in  bronze  for  £7.56  each 

 armillary  sphere  medal(s)  in  gold  for  £750  each 

 armillary  sphere  medal(s)  in  silver  for  £25  each 

 armillary  sphere  medal(s)  in  bronze  for  £7.56  each 

 sextant  medal(s)  in  gold  for  £750  each 

 sextant  medal(s)  in  silver  for  £25  each 

 sextant  medal(s)  in  bronze  for  £7.56  each 


ROCNi 


cn7| 


for£. 
Name_ 


All  prices  include  VAT,  UK  postage  &  packing. 
I  enclose  a  cheque,  made  out  to  the  Royal  Mint 


Address^ 


(Block  capitals  please) 


County  or  postal  code_ 


Li 


Struck  by  the  Royal  Mint 


in 

4 

The  right  is  reserved  to  alter  the  prices  of  the  gold  and  silver  medals  should  there  be  significant  changes  in  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  bullion. 
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AUTHENTICITY  TESTING 

FOR  MUSEUMS  AND 
COLLECTORS 


BRADDOCK  SERVICES  is  a  full  service  scientific 
laboratory  devoted  exclusively  to  the  examination  of  works 
of  art  and  antiquities.  We  are  involved  in  technical 
studies  for  authenticity,  age,  origin,  conservation, 
restoration,  documentation,  and  research.  Our 
professional  experience  and  laboratory  facilities  are  equal 
to  those  found  at  only  a  few  of  the  largest  museums. 

In  addition  to  general  laboratory  support,  our 
special  capabilities  include:  infrared,  ultraviolet,  and 
microscopic  photography,  TL  "dating"  of  ceramics, 
non-destructive  chemical  analysis  by  x-ray  spectrometry, 
x-ray  radiography,  technical  liaison  for  isotope  dating, 
neutron  activation,  and  other  special  methods. 

We  invite  your  inquiries  on  any  technical  matter. 


BRADDOCK  SERVICES  INCORPORATED 


15250  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE., 
SILVER  SPRING    MD.  20904,  U.S.A. 


Telephone:  (301)  384-1128 
(In  the  Baltimore-Washington  area) 


Write  for  our  brochure 


AUSTERITY 

BINGE 

The  decorative  arts  of  the  forties  and  fifties 

BEVIS  HILLIER 
with  an  introduction  by  Sir  John  Betjeman 

Bevis  Hillier,  progenitor  of  the  Art  Deco  revival,  now 
turns  his  attention  to  the  forties  and  fifties,  to  AUSTERITY 
BINGE,  and  the  artefacts  of  a  time  when  art  was  con- 
sidered a  vulgar  luxury.  Here  is  Hillier  at  his  best  - 
witty  and  provocative,  informed  and  informative. 
Hundreds  of  illustrations  bring  the  whole  period  vividly 
to  life :  the  'austerity'  of  the  war  years  and  the  drabness 
of  the  immediate  post-war  years,  and  the  exuberant 
escape  into  extravagance  when  these  lean  times  were 
over. 

Sir  John  Betjeman  writes  in  his  introduction : 

'Great  thought  and  care  have  gone  to  this  alarming 
selection  .  .  .  Different  generations  will  react  in  different 
ways.  I  was  brought  up  to  admire  Liberty  silks  and 
Japanese  art  and  unstained  oak.  In  fact,  quietness  was 
taste  and  noise  was  vulgarity.  What  shocks  and  shouts 
must  Bevis  Hillier  have  braved  ...  to  complete  this 
dazzlir,  j  portrait  of  those  two  decades.' 

240  pages.  275  illustrations,  14  in  full  colour 17.00 

STUDIO  VISTA 


Antique  Captstan  &ug 


Early  19th  Century. 
Size:  4.8  x  3.4. 

Three  star-shaped  medallions 
in  vibrant  shades  of  ivory,  blue, 
red  and  green.  Red  field  scat- 
tered with  geometrical  motifs. 
Classic  crab  design  border.  In 
good  condition. 


Rare  Collection 

of  Antique 
Persian,  Turkish, 
Caucasian,  Chinese 
and  French  Rugs. 


Special  Repair  &  Cleaning  Dept.  for 
Rugs,  Tapestries,  &  Needlework 

1125  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10028 

also  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida 

On  the  N.E.  corner  of  84th  St    ■   (212)  838-3763 
Art  &  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc.  APPRAISALS 
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The 

Society  of 
London 
Art  Dealers 

Chairman  Vice-Chairman  Treasurer  Secretary 

Godfrey  Pilkington,  Jack  M  F  Baer,  J  L  Naimastcr,  O  T  Gallaway, 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  WiX  iPF.     38  Bury  Street,  148  New  Bond  Street,  WiY  oJT.  Suite  5, 

(Piccadilly  Gallery.)  St.  James's,  SW1Y6QB.  (The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd.)  32  Savile  Row,  WiX  iAG. 

(Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd.) 


The  Society  was  founded  in  1932  by 
nine  leading  members  of  the  trade.  All 
but  one  of  these  firms  are  still  active  and 
in  the  Society  today.  At  various  times 
additional  members  have  been  elected  to 
join,  the  Society  now  has  57  members. 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  limited 
to  Companies,  firms  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  sale  or  exhibitions  of 


pictures,  drawings,  prints  and  sculpture. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to 
promote  and  protect  the  good  name  and 
interests  of  the  Art  Trade  generally,  and 
to  make  such  representations  on  its 
behalf  to  Government  Departments  and 
other  bodies  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  felt  by  the  members  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 
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Leslie  Smith 


Fine  19th  Century  Dutch  Paintings 
Wassenaar,  The  Netherlands 


Charles  Leickert 


1816-1907 


28"  x  40" 


Mr.  Leslie  Smith  will  be  in  the  United 
States  during  the  month  of  July  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  19th  Century 
paintings.  Some  of  the  artists  in  whom 
he  is  interested  include  the  following: 


Apol 

Blommers 

Breitner 

Bles 

Bilders 

Bosboom 

Eversen 

Gabriel 

Israels 

Klinkenbeq 

Koekkoek 

Karsen 


Leickert 

Mesdag 

Mauve 

Maris 

Oberman 

Van  Os 

Roelofs 

Schelfhout 

Springer 

Verschuur 

Verheyen 

Weissenbruch 


Mr.  Smith  will  also  be  available  for 
appraisals  and  taxations.  For  advance 
information  and  appointments  please 
contact: 

Edward  J.  Smith  Associates 
420  B  Highland  Ave. 
Cheshire,  Conn.  06410 
Tel.  (203)  272-2620 


Are  you  a  patron  of  the  arts? 

All  who  appreciate  works  of  art  value  the  National  Art- Collections  Fund. 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Queen  Mother  has  said  "Members  of  the  Fund 
can  fairly  plaim  to  be  the  greatest  collectors  of  all  time,  with  this  fundamental 
difference,  that  whereas  their  predecessors  collected  for 
themselves,  they  collect  for  all  beholders." 

The  Fund  assists  museums  and  art  galleries  to  acquire  works  of  art  and  objects  of 
historical  importance.  In  1  962,  for  example,  the  Fund  was  responsible  for  launching  a 
public  appeal  which  resulted  in  the  Leonardo  Cartoon  being 
acquired  for  the  National  Gallery.  Hundreds  of  works  of  art 
have  been  bought  by  the  Fund. 

Our  museums  stand  as  witnesses  of  our  past  and 
inspiration  for  our  future.  Will  you  help  enrich  our 
heritage  through  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund  ? 

National  Art-Collections  Fund  members  enjoy  many 
privileges 


The  National 
Art- Collections  Fund 


Full  details  of  the  Fund  can 
be  obtained  from : 

The  Secretary, 

National  Art-Collections  Fund, 
Hertford  House, 
Manchester  Square. 
LONDON  W1M  6BN 


I  should  like  full  details  of  the  Fund 


Name_ 


Address. 


t  )}oP  /  S*ze  °f  box 


BICENTENARY  BOX 

Enamelled  on  copper  in  Bilston, 
Staffordshire.  Decorated  in  deep  pink 
with  charcoal  lettering,  the  Jane  Austen 
Bicentenary  box  is  issued  in  a 
Limited  Edition  of  500.  £34.00  each. 


HALCYON  DAYS  LTD 

14  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London  W1Y  1AA. 
Telephone:  01-499  5784 
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Lrt  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 

AFFILIATED  MEMBER  OF  C.I.N.O.A. 

Joint  sponsor  of  the  recent  most  successful  "Grand  Gallery"  Exhibition  at 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

The  League  is  a  non-profit  membership  organization  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  best  interests  of  dealers  as  well  as  collectors  of  antiques 
and  works  of  art,  and  to  the  encouragement  of  educational  activities 
in  the  Arts  generally.  Membership  in  the  League  is  a  mark  of  distinction. 

The  League  has  official  authorization  to  certify  for  export  shipments  of 
antiques  and  works  of  art  to  Canada,  the  Bahamas,  and  South  Africa. 

A  booklet  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  League  members  and 
their  specialities,  as  well  as  chronological  and  historical  data  for  quick 
reference  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Presidents  who  have  served  the  organization  are  as  follows: 


Charles  J.  Duveen 
Jamed  P.  Montillor 
Walter  L.  Ehrich 
H.  F.  Dawson 
Francis  H.  Lenygon 


1926-1927 
1928 
1929 

1 930-1 93 I 
1932 


Robert  Samuels 
Edward  I.  Farmer 
Charles  C.  Smith 
Roland  Moore 
Francis  H.  Lenygon 


1933-1936      Roger  A.  van  der  Straeten      1942-1948      A.  M.  Adler 


Founded  In  1926 


1937 
1938 
1939-194° 
1941-1942 


Alfred  Phillips 
Ira  Suval 
Maurice  Freeman 
Benjamin  Ginsburg 


1948-1950  John  P.  Conklin,  Jr. 

1950-1952  Bernard  Levy 

1 952-1 954  Norman  Hirschl 

1954-1957  John  P.  Suval 


Bertram  A.  Wine  -  Incumbent 


1957-1959 
1 959-1962 
1962-1966 
1966-1970 
1 970-1974 


Omnia  Vincit  Veritas 


Members  exhibit  the  emblems  of  the 
League  and  of  C.I.N.O.A. 
in  addition  to  their  certificate  of  membership. 


(7^ 


For  information  regarding  application  for  membership  write  to  the  Secretary 

HEADQUARTERS: 

5  East  66th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021  (212)  737-7065  Cable  Address:  ARTANTIQUE  NEW  YORK 


ON  VIEW 


*    INCLUDING  AN  ON  VIEW  USA  SECTION  •* 


This  unique  fine  art  reference 
work  -  now  in  its  9th  year  -  is 
still  being  discovered  by  collect- 
ors and  dealers. 

If  you  have'still  to  discover  why 
ON  VIEW  is  essential  to  you,  try 
your  own  bookseller  or  purchase 
direct  from 

PLAISTOW  PUBLICATIONS 
3  NEW  PLAISTOW  ROAD 
STRATFORD,  LONDON  E15 

Price  £1 .95  plus  30p  postage. 
U.S.  price  $8.00 


FROM  OUR  COLLECTION  OF  RUSSIAN  ICONS  &  WORKS 
OF  ART 


A  Russian  Icon  of  The  Old  Testament  Trinity.  The  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit  are  depicted  as  angels  seated  at 
The  Communion  Table  with  Abraham  and  Sarah  in  attendance. 
Egg  tempera  on  wooden  panel.  Late  18th  or  earl y-l  9th  century. 
Twelve  inches  by  ten  inches. 
Catalogue  available  on  request 


till  anil  l&tut 

glntttiues 

406  Linden  Avenue 
Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 
Telephone  (312)  256-6626 


FRENCH  PANELLED 
ROOMS 

18th  Century  Provincial  Louis  XVI  Salon 
in  rich  but  simple  style  of  Oak  with  paint 
traces.  Iron  hardware  and  marbleized  Stone 
Mantel.  14'  8"  x  20"  x  10'  7"  High  or 
11'  10''  High  if  full  cornice  used. 

Dark  Oak  Library  including  two  18th 
Century  carved  Mirror  Frames.  Warm  and 

masculine  in  character,  14'  7"  x  15'  4" 
x  12'  9"  High,  or  less  if  cornice  reduced. 

Grand  Salon  or  Ballroom  in  natural  Oak 
trimmed  in  pale  grey  and  antiqued  gold 
moldings.  With  complete  gilt  hardware. 

A  rich  Stately  Room  24'  8"  x  31'  x  13'  3" 
High 

All  in  perfect  condition 
May  be  seen  in  storage 

For  drawings  and  information  write: 

C.  D.  Giles 
730  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
or  Call  212-288-9108 
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The  Connoisseur 
Illustrated  Guides 


FURNITURE 


The  Connoisseur  Illustrated 
Guides  are  designed  to  help 
collectors  overcome  the  basic 
problems  of  how  to  identify  an 
object  within  its  likely  period 
and  style,  and  to  make  a  reason- 
able judgement  on  its  compara- 
tive quality.  The  hundreds  of 
illustrations  combine  to  form  a 
visual  index  showing  the  con- 
tinuing evolution  of  design  and 
the  developing  use  of  tech- 
niques and  materials.  Specially 
selected  representative  pieces 
are  pictured  in  colour  photo- 
graphs. 


Furniture 


The  history  of  furniture  in  the  Western  world  from  the  early 
mediaeval  period  until  the  present  day,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  great  periods  of  the  English  and  French  designers  and 
craftsmen.  The  changes  in  type,  form,  decoration  and 
construction  are  shown  to  have  followed  the  dictates  of 
fashion  and  society. 


Pottery&Porcelain 

A  compact  but  remarkably  comprehensive  survey  of  ceramic 
wares,  from  the  early  Chinese  to  the  work  of  the  English 
potters  and  designers  of  this  century.  The  objects 
represented  range  from  those  that  are  commonly  available  to 
those  that  can  only  be  seen  in  museums. 


Available  to  readers  on  the  American  continent, 
price  $10.00  each,  from  their  nearest  book  store  or  from 
Hearst  Books,  PO  Box  2319,  FDR  Station,  New  York 
NY  10022  and  to  other  readers  at  £3.00  from  local 
bookshops  or  in  case  of  difficulty  from  the  Connoisseur 
Book  Division,  Chestergate  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London  SWiV  iHF 


KENAISS. 


H^CROCRYSTALUNEj 
( I  CLEANER/ 

§§@El3230ccl 


RENAISSANCE 


'An  exceptional  wax  polish'  sold  in  association  with 
the  Connoisseur  Magazine 

Renaissance  is  a  professional  blend  of  refined  fossil-origin  waxes 
with  unique  cleaning  and  protective  qualities.  It  is  already  used 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  by  discriminating  experts.  This 
superlative  wax  polish  revives  and  protects  all  surfaces,  gently 
lifting  the  grime  of  antiquity  and  leaving  a  finish  delightful  to  see 
and  touch.  The  surface  glows  with  repeated  applications. 
With  the  consent  of  the  British  Museum,  acknowledged  leader 
in  conservation  research,  the  polish  is  now  being  made  available 
to  the  public. 


Price  per  can,  including  packing, 
postage  and  (in  U.K.  only)  VAT 
U.S.A.  -  Air  Mail:  $7.50 

-  Surface  Mail:  $6.00 
Canada-  Air  Mail:  $8.40 

-  Surface  Mail:  $6.00 
U.K.  Only  £1.82 
Europe  £2.50 
Australia  -  Air  Mail:  £4.50 

-  Surface  Mail:  £2.50 


For  quantities  of  six  or  more  deduct  10%  overall. 


Order  Form:  To  The  Connoisseur,  Chestergate  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London,  SW1V  1HF.  (Reg.  Office.  Reg.  No.  112955  England). 

Please  send  me  by  airmail/surface  mail:  cans  of 

Renaissance  Wax  Polish  at  each,  less  10%  overall  deduction 

on  six  or  more  cans.  I  enclose  total  payment  of:   


Mr/Mrs/Miss . 
Address   


NEW  YORK'S  ORIGINAL  ANTIQUES  CENTER 

•  where  collectors  and  dealers  shop  for  a  vast  and  varied 

choice  of  interesting  items 

•  where  modest  overhead  makes  realistic  prices  possible 

•  where  knowledgeable  dealers  specialize  in  popular 

collecting  categories 

•  where  spacious,  gracious  quarters  make  antique 

shopping  truly  a  pleasure 

415  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
between  Sutton  Place  and  First  Ave. 
(212)  486-0941 


Hours:  Tues.-Sat. 
Closed  Mondays 


10:30-5:30;  Sun.  12-6 
Admission  Free 


Cheques  I  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR 


CHIPPENDALE 
WANTED 

Set  of  12  chairs  including  two  carvers  wanted. 
Also  period  table,  sideboard/buffet  and  carv- 
ing table  required.  Cash  offered  for  genuine 
furniture  of  finest  quality  -  light  style  pre- 
ferred. 

When  answering  please  describe  style  or  send 
photographs  which  will  be  returned. 

Write  to:- 

Mr.  G.  Buttenvorth,  Acrow  (Engineers)  Ltd., 
Saffron  Walden,  Essex. 
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The  Connoisseur 


Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE 

Antique  and  Contemporary  Paperweights  are  shown  in  full  colour 
in  our  latest  catalogue,  $3.00  L  H.  Selman  Ltd.,  407  Cliff  Street, 
Suite  4,  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  95060. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Buying  Icons  of  many  types  old  and  new.  Please  send'description, 
price  and  colour  photograph  -  Jay  McHugh  FRNS,  1515  West  8th, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72202,  USA. 


Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856  47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 


Superb  armorial  stained-glass  window  in  ten  panels,  each  5  x  1J  ft. 
Photograph.  Box  No.  871 9. 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY,  management  prospects,  with  long-estab- 
lished London  Mayfair  firm  of  international  reputation,  for  man  over 
30  who  can  offer  vigorous  outlook,  administrative  ability,  trade 
experience  and  sound  knowledge  1 7th/1 8th  cent.  English  furniture. 
Interviews  June.  Write  giving  full  details  age,  education,  experience  to 
Box  No.  8718. 


Fabulous  hat  collection  for  immediate  sale:  300  authentic, 
traditional  head-dresses  from  around  the  world:  in  perfect  condition, 
many  historically  priceless  items  unobtainable  today.  Some  head- 
pieces made  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  Represents  30  years  of  collecting 
and  extensive  travel.  Owner  in  Who's  Who.  Collection  is  catalogued  and 
includes  complete  files.  A  treasure  for  a  museum,  millinery  concern, 
costume  designer,  private  collector.  Basic  purchase  price  of  items  in  this 
collection  $100,000.  This  pre-World  War  II  figure  does  not  include 
storage  or  fine  art  insurance  charges  over  the  years.  For  further  details 
write:  Box  388,  West  Boylston,  Mass.  01 583.  USA. 


Copies  of  The  Connoisseur  June  1935  -  Dec.  1947.  Monthly  till  Sept. 
1 941  then  quarterly.  Dec.  1 942  missing.  Box  No.  8720. 


BRIGHTON  ANTIQUES  FAIR,  Corn  Exchanc?,  Pavilion  Gardens, 
Brighton.  July  18th  to  26th.  11  am  to  8  pm.  Daily  (except  Sunday). 


GLASSPAINTINGS.  Religious  motives.  Biblical  persons.  Icons.  Patron 
Saints.  Heraldry.  Coates-of-Arms.  Portraits.  Marine.  Maps.  Etc. 
Medieval  and  modern.  -  Also  all  kinds  of  repairs.  Studio.  Workshop. 
(Mobile.)  Assignments  executed  a.o.  the  world.  I  am  also  available  as  a 
teacher  and  instructor  in  Stained  and  Leaded  Glass.  Svein  E.  Lande. 
Box  No.  8721. 


OIL  PAINTING:  signed  W.  Bouguereau,  "Venus  and  Cupid".  Contact 
Salvatore,  1 40  East  Palm  Canyon,  Palm  Springs,  CALIF.,  U.S.A.  92262  - 
(714)  325-8100. 


Victorian  Mahogany  Linen  Press  cum  Chest  of  Drawers,  also  an 
Ayrshire  Lace  Christening  Robe.  01-794  2861. 


For  the  completion  of  a  monograph  on  Francois  Bonvin  (1817-1887); 
Please  send  photographs  of  paintings  and  drawings  to  Dr.  Gabriel  P. 
Weisberg,  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  11150  East  Boulevard, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  441 06,  USA.  Complete  reimbursement;  confidential. 


FOR  SALE.  Offers  invited  for  First  64  volumes  of  Connoisseur  1901-22. 
Leather  bound  with  plates  and  advertisements.  Excellent  condition. 
Dr.  Mansfield,  Brookbank,  Freshwater,  I.W. 


BOOK-KEEPING  SERVICE,  London/Essex.  All  accounts  kept,  will 
collect  and  deliver  work.  Telephone:  0376  83889. 


A  Gold  Mounted  Target  Brooch/Pendant  alternate  set  with  rows  of 
cultured  pearls  and  filigree  gold  rosettes.  Offers  over  £25.  834  -  2331  x 
116. 


Limited  Editions  bought  and  sold.  Send  want  list.  Porcelains,  crystal 
and  silver.  STENGER'S,  2282  Peachtree  Road,  NW,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
USA. 


Oil  on  canvas  by  Thomas  Buttersworth,  signed  in  right-hand  corner 
'Thomas  Buttersworth'.  12  x  16.  French  Impressionist.  "O  Hisse", 
40  x  63,  signed  G.  Marioniez.  Box  No.  8722. 


Renaissance  Polish*  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  the 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  and 
touch.  Made  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplied  to 
professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  available 
privately  by  mail  order  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  at  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  can, 
including  postage  and  packing,  and  (in  UK  only)  VAT;  US  $7.50  (air)! 
$6.00  surface  mail.  Canada  $8.40  (air),  $6.00  surface  mail.  Price  per  can 
UK  £1.82,  Europe  £2.50,  Australia  (£4.50  air),  £2.50  surface  mail. 
1 0%  discount  overall  discount  on  six  or  more  cans. 

'('Exceptional  .  .  .  unique  was  polish'  -  The  Connoisseur,  Oct.  1970) 


Antique  Maps  and  Prints:  Illustrated  catalogue  30p.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Wavecrest,  Menai  Bridge  Road,  Bangor,  Caernarvonshire. 

FOR  SALE.  Spectacular  gilt  French  Mantle  Clock  (16"  high)  with  its 
complementary  pair  of  candelabra  by  Hy.  Marc,  Paris  with  Sevres  style 
porcelain  panels,  circa  1870.  Each  of  the  three  pieces  stands  on  a  gilt 
and  velvet  mount.  Phone  01-736  5643. 


Register  advertisements  are  20p  per  word  minimum  £3.00  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE,  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD,  LONDON,  SWIV  1HF  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


"5 


_g  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
Ira  EXPORTERS  Ltd. 

Georgian,  Edwardian  and  Victorian  Furniture 
New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912)  5561 

Exporters,  Packers  &  Shippers 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 


GARRARD  The  Crown  Jewellers 
Buy  Jewellery  &  Silver 

ask  for  an  offer 

Garrard  &  Co  Ltd.  112  Regent  Street.  London,  W1A  2JJ.  Tel:  01-734  7020 


RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 

Staff  art  historian  and  paleographer,  other  specialists  available, 
undertake  research  commissions,  confidentiality  respected.  Phone 
01-947  56i4- 

ROUTLEDGE  ASSOCIATES 

25  Woodhayes  Road,  London,  S.W.19. 


CHINESE        ^^^^g  ^  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1 

(01-580  7538) 


M 


STA  A  HOPE 
SHE  L  TON 
PICTURES 


OLD  MASTER 
DRA  WINGS  (and 
English  water  colours) 

Write  for  current  lists  to 
Stanhope  Shelton,  Cobbolds 
Mill,  Monks  Eleigh,  Suffolk 
1P7  7JB,  England 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  77ie  Connoisseur 
are  published  three  times  a  year  at  £1.15  eacn 
From 

The  Circulation  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd., 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18  lHA 


From  England... 

A  small,  exceptionally  fine  mahogany  slant  top  desk. 
Circa  1795.  32  inches  wide,  40  inches  high,  13%  inches 
deep  (closed).  $3,500.00. 

A.I.D.  MEMBERS 
Louise  A.  Mendel 
Julian  DePree 
(  °J  Jack  R.  BlankenburK 

1000  HAMILTON  AVE.,  LOUISVILLE,  K.Y.  40204  TEL(502)  587-661 1 
Member  of  The  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 


PLATES  THAT  ARE  PAINTINGS  PAINTINGS  THAT  ARE  PLATES 


Millington-Drake  and  Franca  Pinna 
Roman  workshop 


These  enamelled  vivid  plates  beautiful  to  look  at, 
satisfactory  to  eat  off,  are  designed  by  Teddy 
Millington-Drake  who  has  had  15  major  art 
exhibitions  and  whose  paintings  and  drawings  are 
in  public  and  private  collections  all  over  the  world. 
The  plates  are,  in  a  way,  like  small  pure  paintings. 
Each  one  takes  a  whole  day  to  make  with  the  colour 
processes  all  done  by  hand,  the  enamels  built  up 
layer  by  layer  to  get  the  extraordinary  deep  jewelled 
effect  which  makes  the  plates  vibrate  with  colour. 

Not  that  a  plate  a  day  seems  slow  to  Millington- 
Drake,  since  it  has  taken  over  twelve  years  of  ex- 
perimenting and  testing  techniques  to  get  exactly  the 
plates  he  wanted  -  the  right  colours,  the  right  edges, 
the  right  textures,  and  pattern  shapes  and,  too,  the 
right  durability.  (These  plates  simply  don't  chip  like 
other  plates).  He  had  them  made  in  Venice,  Rhodes, 
Milan  and  London  before,  in  Rome,  with  Franca  Pinna 
he  finally  achieved  the  plates  he  wanted  -  perfect 
functional  objects  that  look  just  as  marvellous  on  an 
outdoor  table  under  the  sun  (where  most  plates  look 
pallid)  as  they  do  indoors  startling  a  table  into  life. 

"I  made  them,"  says  Millington-Drake,  "because 
I've  always  liked  plates  and  china  and  I  wanted  to 
make  something  that  was  simple  and  practical." 
He's  succeeded.  Whether  these  plates  are  paintings  or 
plates  is  up  to  you.  Most  people  think  they  are  both. 
One  thing  is  certain.  They  are  collector's  items. 
There  are  ten  to  a  set  and  only  seventy-five  sets  and 
that  is  all. 

•  Each  set  of  ten  different  plates  costs  $400 


Millington-Drake  Plates 

Ten  plates  $400  (U.S.A.  &  Europe) 

Packing  and  shipment  by  air  payable  on  delivery 

$85  (U.S.A.  &  Canada) 
$46  (within  Europe) 
The  plates  can  also  be  collected  in  Rome 


To:  Millington-Drake  Plates 

53,  Chester  Square, 
London  S.W.I. 


Please  send  No  set/s  SERIE  Z 

Name   

Address   


Telephone. 


for  which  I  enclose  my  cheque  for. 
including  shipping  charges 


Aluminium  and  Gold: 
An  historic  experiment. 

Aluminium  was  discovered  in  1827  and  by 
1854  a  way  had  been  found  to  process  it  for 
industrial  use.  The  new  metal  was  light,  easy 
to  ivork  and  did  not  oxidize.  It  aroused  the 
interest  of  Honore  Bourdoncle,  a  jeweller 
working  with  the  Parisian  goldsmith 
Alphonse  Fouquet.  In  about  1858 
Bourdoncle  put  all  his  skill  as  a  chaser  into 
this  hinged  panel  bangle  to  demonstrate  that 
aluminium  could  be  used  in  combination 
with  gold.  Only  tu>o  other  examples  are 
known  to  exist:  a  similar  bangle  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  in  Paris  and  a 
demi-parure  in  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum 
of  Design,  New  York.  This  historic  piece  is 
now  available  at  our  Burlington  Gardens 
showroom. 


Photograph  by  Ann  Shelbourne 


HANCOCKS 

&  CO  (JEWELLERS)  LTD  •  EST  1  84( 
1  BURLINGTON  GARDENS  •  LONDON  W1X  2 HP     01-493  8904 


KUNSTHANDEL 

ROB  NOORTMAN  b.v. 

AALBEKERWEG  49 
HULSBERG  -  HOLLAND 
TEL.  (04405)  1934 


By  Appointment  Only 


Catalogue  collection  igy$ 
"Paintings  iyth—20th  century' 
with  51  reproductions  £1,— 

(U.S.A.  $5,  -  airmail) 


Hippolyte  C.  Dclpy 
On  panel  40  x  yi  an. 


1842—  1Q10 
Signed  and  dated  1903 


OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 
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A.  &  J.  SPEELMAN 

Fine  Oriental  Works  Of  Art 


An  important  pair  of  earthenware  Buddhist 
lions  —  16th  Century 
Height  36^ins.  (92-5cm) 


38A  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  W8  4BX 
Tel:  01-937  9532 


The  massive  and  ever-changing  stocks  of  fine  antique  furniture  at  Durwards  Hall  are, 
in  themselves,  a  permanent  antiques  fair  which  is  open  to  dealers  only  throughout 
the  year.  Top  quality  goods  in  showroom  condition.  Durwards  Hall  is  on  the  main 
AT2  road  from  Europe  and  a  mere  fifty  minutes  from  London  by  rail.  Trains  are 
met  at  Witham  station  by  prior  arrangement  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  help  dealers 
with  their  travel  arrangements. 


DURWARDS  HALL  .  KELVEDON  .  ESSEX  .  ENGLAND 
Telephone:  KELVEDON  70234/5/6 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  17th  June,  at  10.30  am 


IMPORTANT  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN 


An  extremely  rare  Saint  Porchaire  ewer,  French, 

second  quarter  of  the  16th  century,  34  cm 
From  Horace  Walpole's  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill 


An  early  Meissen  teapot  and  cover,  painted  in  the  manner  of 
J.  G.  Horold,  1723-25,  13-5  cm 


Sotheby's 


Wednesday,  2nd  July,  at  II  am 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  9th  July,  at  1 1  am 


IMPORTANT 
OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 


the  property  of  the  Marchioness  of  Downshirc, 
property  from  the  Estate  of  the  late  Baron  Dcscamps, 

the  late  Lord  Ilford  of  Bury,  M.C.,  T.D.,  Q.C., 
the  Trustees  of  the  Stanton  Estate,  Mrs  Prince  Littler, 
and  other  owners 


Pompco  Batoni,  Portrait  of  the  Ear]  of  Hillsborough, 
signed  and  dated  Rome  1766,  89 £  by  63  \  inches 


Sotheby's 

Thursday,  ioth  July,  at  2.30  pm 


MEDIEVAL,  RENAISSANCE  AND  LATER 
WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Lothringen  limestone  group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  A  Venetian  bronze  candlestick,  second  half  16th  century, 

c.  1310,  2o\  inches  from  the  circle  of  Vittoria,  10J  inches  high 


Sotheby's  Belgravia 

19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB    Telephone:  01-235  4311    Telegrams:  Gavel,  London    Telex:  London  24454 

Tuesday,  1st  July,  at  11  am 


FINE  VICTORIAN  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 

Fully  illustrated  catalogues  (28  lots  in  colour)  available  at  £2.50. 


Lady  Laura  Alma  Tadema, 
The  First  Born,  signed  and  inscribed 
Op.  XCIX,  24  by  19  inches 


dmmm  M 

John  William  Godward,  Idle  Moments, 
signed  and  dated  1 895,  20  by  20  inches 


William  Edward  Frost,  R.A., 
Nymphs  Dancing,  signed  on  the  reverse, 
on  panel,  arched  top 


Thomas  Webster,  R.  A.,  Waiting  for  the  Bone, 
signed  with  monogram  and  dated  1876,  on  panel, 
20  by  24  inches.  Exhibited:  Blackburn  Corporation 
Art  Gallery.  From  the  Collection  of 
J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  of  Blackburn 


Sir  Edward  Coley  Burne-Jones,  Bt., 
A.R.A.,  Portrait  of  Cecily  Horner, 
painted  c.  1895,  2%l  by  17  !  inches 
See  Bill  Waters  Burne-Jones, 
1973,  rep.  opp.  p.  155 


William  Crosby,  The  Magic  Sailor,  signed  and  dated 
1865,  inscribed  and  dated  1804-5  on  the  reverse 
27  by  36  inches 
From  the  Collection  at  Herrington  Hall,  Sunderland 


Edwin  Roberts,  The  Willing  Ear, 
signed,  inscribed  on  the  reverse, 
13 J  by  11 i inches 


Frederick  Richard  Pickersgill,  R.A.,  A  Poppy. 
signed  with  monogram  and  dated  1872, 
19  J  by  23  \  inches 


Mary  Ellen  Edwards,  Playing  with 
Dolly,  signed  and  dated  1907, 
17I  by  13]  inches 


Sotheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  June 


ON  VIEW  AT  [  EAST  THREE  DAYS  PRIOR.      ALL  CATALOGUES  POST  FREE 


Monday,  2nd  June,  at  n  am 

Fine  Silhouettes,  English  and 
Continental  Portrait 
Miniatures  and  Objects 
of  Vertu 

Monday,  2nd  June 
and  following  day,  at  1 1  am, 
and  Monday.  9th  June, 
and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Children's  Books,  Drawings 
and  Juvenilia 

Tuesday,  3rd  June,  at  10.30  am 

Fine  Chinese  Export 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Wednesday,  4th  June,  at  11  am 

Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings,  Drawings, 
Watercolours  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  5th  June,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Oriental  Ceramics 

Thursday,  5th  June,  at  11  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  5th  June 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  115  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A  iPX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Printed  Books  including 
Topographical  Books 

Thursday,  5th  June,  at  2  pm 

A  Collection  of  English, 
Dutch,  French  and  Italian 
Medals 

Thursday,  5th  June,  at  2.30  pm 
Ballet  and  Theatre  Material 

Friday,  6th  June,  at  1 1  am 

English  Furniture, 
Barometers,  Works  of  Art, 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  9th  June,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  English  Enamels 

Monday,  9th  June 

and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Children's  Books,  Drawings 
and  Juvenilia 


Monday,  9th  June,  at  2.30  pm 
Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

Tuesday,  iothjunc,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  nth  June, 
at  10.30  am,  in  the  Royal 
Watercolour  Society  Galleries, 
26  Conduit  Street,  London  W.i. 

Fine  Wines 

Wednesday,  nth  June,  at  n  am 

Fine  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Century 
Continental  Paintings 

Wednesday,  nth  June, 
at  10.30  am,  at  Belgravia 

Fine  Continental  Furniture 
and  Works  of  Art,  European 
Clocks,  Bronzes  and 
Animalier  Bronzes,  1830-1930 

Thursday,  12th  June,  at  11  am 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  12th  June,  at  n  am 
and  2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 

English  Ceramics 

Friday,  13th  June,  at  11  am 

Good  Continental  Furniture, 
Works  of  Art,  Textiles, 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  1 6th  June 

and  following  day,  at  II  am 

The  Magnificent  Botanical 
Library  of  the  Stiftung  fur 
Botanik,  Vaduz, 
Liechtenstein 

collected  bv  the  late  Arpad  Plesch 
Part  1  A-G 

Monday,  1 6th  June,  at  11  am 

Clocks,  Watches  and 
Scientific  Instruments 

Monday,  1 6th June,  at  2.30  pm 
Antiquities 


Tuesday,  17th  June,  at  10.30  am 
Important  Continental 
Porcelain 

Tuesday,  17th June,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Pot  Lids,  Fairings,  Goss  and 
Staffordshire  Wares 
including  Portrait  Figures 

Tuesday,  17th  June,  at  11.30  am 
Antique  Firearms 

(European),  Part  X 

from  the  Collection  of  the  late 

William  Goodwin  Rcnwick 

Tuesday,  17th  June, 

at  approximately  11.35  am 

Fine  Antique  English  Pistols 

formerly  the  property  of 
Mr.  Clay  P.  Bedford 

Wednesday,  1 8th  June,  at  11  am 
Fine  Old  Master  Paintings 

Thursday,  19th  June,  at  10.30  am 
Important  Jewels 

Thursday,  19th  June,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plated  Wares  and 
Objects  of  Vertu,  1825-1970 

Thursday,  19th  June 
and  following  day,  at  I  pm 
at  115  Chancery  Lane, 
London  WC2A1PX 
(Hodgson's  Rooms) 

Valuable  Printed  Books  on 
Travel  and  Topography 

Thursday,  19th  June,  at  2.30  pm 
Old  Master  Engravings, 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts 

Thursday,  19th  June,  at  2.30  pm 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Friday,  20th  June,  at  11  am 
Fine  French  Furniture, 
Clocks,  Sculpture, 
Tapestries  and  Carpets 


Monday,  2  3rd  June 

and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 

Valuable  Printed  Books, 
Autograph  Letters, 
Historical  Documents  and 
Important  English  and 
Russian  Manuscripts 

Tuesday,  24th  June, 
at  1 1  am 

Fine  Chinese  Snuff  bottles 

Tuesday,  24th  June,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  Prints,  1800-1940 

Wednesday,  2  5  th  June, 
at  10.30  am  and  2.30  pm 

An  Important  Collection  of 
Portuguese  and  Portuguese 
Colonial  Coins 

Wednesday,  2  5  th  June, 
at  10.30  am,  in  the  Royal 
Watercolour  Society  Galleries, 
26  Conduit  Street,  London  Wi 

Major  Trade  Clearance  of 
Fine  Wine 

Wednesday,  2 5th  June,  at  11  am 

Modern  British  Drawings, 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Wednesday,  25th  June,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  Furniture  and  Works 
of  Art,  European  Bronzes 
and  Textiles,  1830-1930 

Thursday,  26th  June,  at  11  am 

Highly  Important  English 
and  Foreign  Silver 

Thursday,  26th  June,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Early  Photographic  Images 
and  Related  Material 

Friday,  27th  June,  at  11  am 

English  Furniture,  Rugs  and 
Carpets 

Monday,  30th June,  at  11  am 
Printed  Books 

Monday,  3  oth  June, 
at  1 1  am  and  2.30  pm 

Fine  Netsuke,  Ojime,  Inro 
and  Lacquer  Wares,  Japanese 
Porcelain  and  Pottery 


Sotheby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA.  Telephone:  01-493  S0S0.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London.  Telex:  London  24454. 
Representative  in  Scotland :  John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  3AH.  Telephone:  031-226  5438.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh. 


CHARLES  II  SILVER 


Rare  Charles  II  Two-Handled  Cup  and  Cover.  Parcel-gilt.  The  cylindrical  body  is  encased 
in  a  "sleeve"  of  pierced  and  embossed  ornamental  work,  consisting  of  scrolls  of  acanthus 
foliage  and  a  peacock  pecking  at  a  flower.  The  cover  with  a  large  floral  final  is  decorated 
in  a  similar  fashion.  The  elaborate  handles  terminate  in  ducks'  heads. 
Height  6}  ins.  London  circa  1660.  Weight:  28  ozs. 

There  is  a  very  similar  example  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Literature:  Illustrated  History  of  English  Plate  (Vol.  II  Page  234  (Fig.  244)) 
by  Sir  Charles  Jackson . 

English  Silversmiths  Work  Civil  and  Domestic.  (Plate  (5  s) 
by  Charles  Oman. 


-torn  out 
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S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
43  MUSEUM  ST. 
LONDON  W1CA  1LY. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

One  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101  212-75  38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


Exhibiting  Stand  No.  i  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair. 

and  at  Stand  No.  I 

ioo  Years  of  the  Arts  1830- 1930 


George  I  silver  beer  jug  by  Thomas  Williamson,  Dublin  171 5 
Weight  54.3  oz.  Height  10"  (25.5  cms). Capacity  5  pints. 


Spink 

on  Ltd  Jl.King  Street,  St  James' 


James's,  London  SWi.  Telephone  01-930  7888  (24  hours).  Telex  91 671 1. 
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Grossing  the  Rubicon 


Fifteen  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  among  those 
who  were  intelligent  enough  to  feel  an  emotion,  despair 
was  widespread.  The  splendid  era  which  war  seemed  to 
promise  while  it  was  still  in  progress  had  not  matured.  The 
idealist  found  himself  in  a  world  from  which  ideals  were 
conspicuously  absent.  The  republican,  after  all  his  trouble, 
was  mortified  by  the  spectacle  of  a  restored  monarchy 
whose  unreal  forms  and  spurious  titles  parodied  the  Old 
Regime ;  and  as  the  heads  of  those  who  would  have  been 
his  patrons  were  cut  off,  the  man  of  genius  received  neither 
sympathy  nor  support  in  this  grim,  post-war  existence. 
The  names  of  those  who  did  away  with  themselves  or 
sank  into  an  early  grave,  in  or  about  the  year  1830,  make  a 
distinguished  list.  Those  who  did  not  commit  suicide  or 
give  up  all  hope  became  defiant.  Defiance  was  at  once  a 
product  of  and  an  antidote  to  despair.  If  an  idealistic 
revolution  had  come  to  a  dull  end  it  was  still  possible  to 
express  contempt  for  dullness  and  to  flout  the  society  in 
which  it  was  enshrined.  The  ardent  spirits  of  1830  thus 
became  romantic  outlaws  and  outlawry  in  due  course  a 
fashion. 

William  Gaunt,  The  Aesthetic  Adventure.1 

In  1 830  one  aspect,  and  not  the  least  formidable,  of  the  new 
civilisations,  was  suddenly  forced  on  every  mind.  For  half 
a  generation,  the  cholera  had  been  wandering  at  large 
across  Asia  and  eastern  Europe.  It  spread,  in  spite  of  the 
most  active  preparations,  into  Germany ;  from  Hamburg 
it  crossed  to  Sunderland;  in  a  few  weeks  it  was  in  London. 
Measures  were  hastily  improvised  to  meet  a  visitation 
which  might,  for  all  that  science  could  tell,  be  as  destruc- 
tive as  the  Great  Plague  . . . 

Nor,  it  seemed,  was  the  countryside  in  better  condition. 
The  Labourers'  Rising  of  1830  served,  like  the  cholera,  to 
call  attention  to  a  problem  which  without  it  might  have 
been  neglected  till  it  was  too  late.  The  land  was  breaking 
under  the  burden  of  the  poor  rate,  and  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  was  degrading  the  labourer  whom  it  was 
designed  to  support . . . 

To  fortify  the  State  against  [revolution]  and  all  other 
perils  by  admitting  the  respectable  class  as  a  body  to  the 
franchise  was  the  purpose  of  the  Reform  Bill.  For  two 
years,  beginning  with  the  Paris  Revolution  of  July  1830, 
England  lived  in  a  sustained  intensity  of  excitement  un- 
known since  1 641. 

G.  M.  Young,  Portrait  of  an  Age.2 

Two  views  of  what  was  important  in  1830:  a 
significant  year  in  English  history.  It  was  the 
year  George  iv  died  and  was  succeeded  by 
William  iv;  it  was  also  the  year  poor  Huskisson,  the 
former  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  was  killed  by  a  loco- 
motive at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  -  a  kind  of  symbolic  human  sacrifice  marking 
the  inauguration  of  a  great  railway  age  and  the  burgeon- 
ing of  British  industry. 

The  year  1830  meant  all  these  things,  and  much 
more  besides;  but  to  anyone  who  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair,  it  has 
meant  one  thing  supereminently:  it  was  the  great 
Rubicon,  the  lis  ne  passeront  pas'  which  divided  those 
who  showed  at  Grosvenor  House  from  those  who 
might  not.  For  reasons  which  were  at  the  inception  of 
the  Fair  wholly  reasonable,  but  which  had  become 
each  year  more  apparently  arbitrary  and  unjustifiable, 


1830  was  the  'deadline'  beyond  which  no  antiques 
could  be  accepted  into  the  fold  of  Grosvenor  House. 
Now  -  at  a  stroke!  -  the  Fair's  Committee  have 
decided  to  extend  the  deadline  by  one  hundred  years  to 
1930.  There  was  nothing  mealy-mouthed  about  this 
decision,  which  was  as  imaginative  as  it  is  realistic.  It 
would  have  been  easy  enough  for  the  Committee  to 
have  taken  a  tentative  step  into  the  cold  water  by 
pushing  the  end-date  up  to  only  a  century  ago,  1875. 
But  they  decided  to  go  the  whole  way  -  a  process  we 
have  elsewhere  called  'growing  young  gracefully'. 

Of  course  such  a  challenging  move  could  not  be 
made  without  provoking  some  opposition.  Some  of 
the  more  traditional  dealers  seemed  to  fear  that  the 
barriers  would  now  be  down  completely,  permitting 
an  invasion  into  the  hallowed  halls  of  plastic  biscuit- 
barrels  and  assorted  machine-made  rubbish.  Such  a 
fear  is  groundless  but  explicable:  for  Art  Deco  has  been 
written  about  from  a  socio-historical,  as  well  as  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view  -  which  has  meant  illustrating 
plastic  biscuit-barrels  as  well  as  the  superb  pieces  of 
1920s  furniture  by  makers  like  Ruhlmann  and  Lcgrain 
which  have  since  fetched  such  high  prices  in  the  auction 
rooms,  and  which,  in  terms  of  materials  and  craftsman- 
ship, have  little  to  fear  from  comparison  with  the  work 
of  the  eighteenth-century  ebenistcs. 

To  conciliate  the  more  traditional  dealers,  the  1830 
to  1930  section  has  been  allotted  a  separate  room,  a 
separate  title  ('One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Arts')  and  a 
different  opening  date  from  the  older  section;  and  this 
in  its  turn  has  antagonised  some  of  the  Young  Lions  of 
the  trade,  though  the  new  section  is  fully  subscribed. 

Our  hope  is  that  eventually,  when  the  Old  Guard 
have  ceased  to  gibber  with  fear  or  fury  at  the  mention 
of  'Art  Deco',  the  later  section  may  be  absorbed  into 
the  Fair  proper.  This  may  seem  outrageous  heresy  to 
the  traditional  dealers,  and  it  may  be  some  years  before 
it  can  happen ;  but  the  new  section  is  already  subject  to 
the  same  kind  of  rigorous  vetting  as  the  older,  and  as 
time  goes  on  it  will  obviously  make  less  and  less  sense 
to  leave  an  entire  century  of  artefacts  islanded  apart. 

At  least  we  can  claim  to  practise  what  we  preach:  for 
this  June  issue,  primarily  related,  as  always,  to  the 
Grosvenor  House  Fair,  contains  an  article  on  the  mag- 
nificent furniture  designed  by  Pierre  Legrain  in  the 
1920s  as  well  as  several  articles  on  eighteenth-century 
antiques.  One  wonders,  incidentally,  how  many  eigh- 
teenth-century ebenistcs  were  also  expert  bookbinders, 
or  whether  any  of  them  might  have  had  the  daring, 
panache  and  originality  to  create  a  glass  piano. 

The  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair 
will  be  opened  on  1 1  June; 
'One  Hundred  Years  of  the  Arts', 
on  12  June. 


1.  Tlic  'Aesthetic 
Adventure1  by  William 
Gaunt,  together  with 
his '  I  'ictorian  Olympus' 
and  '  Tlie  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Tragedy' 
have  now  been  re-issued 
in  new  editions, 

at  £3.50  each. 

2.  From  'Victorian 
England:  Portrait  of  an 
Age'.  Edited  by 

G.  M.  Young. 
London:  Oxford 
University  Press. 
Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publisher. 
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The  series  of  large  animals  ordered  by  Augustus  the  Strong  for  his  Japanese  palace  form  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  and  perplexing  groups  in  the  history  of  porcelain.  Technically  a  task 
of  immense  difficulty,  it  was  to  challenge  the  talents  of  two  of  the  greatest  modellers  of 
porcelain,  Johann  Gottlieb  Kirchner  and Johann  Joachim  Kandler.  The  differing  reactions  of 
these  two  masters  to  the  problem  set  them  are  one  facet  of  the  subject.  Others  are  the  reasons 
which  underlay  the  original  choice  of  theme  by  Augustus:  the  sources  of  inspiration  for  the 
various  specific  interpretations:  the  intensely  sculptural  character  of  the  subjects:  the  total  lack 
of  follow-on  or  imitation  and  the  fundamental  restriction  of  the  figures  to  white  (at  least  in 
the  state  in  which  they  have  come  down  to  us). 

MEISSEN  BEASTS 

FOR  AUGUSTUS  THE  STRONG 

Hugo  Motley  Fletcher 


k  ugustus  the  Strong  had  long  been  a  collector 
/  ^  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  porcelains  and  it  was 
J_  %  to  house  these  that  the  Japanese  palace  was 
built.  Most  of  the  early  products  of  the  Meissen  factory 
were  closely  imitative  of  the  Kakiemon  wares  from 
Arita.  Indeed  such  was  the  success  of  some  of  the  copies 
that  they  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the 
originals:  but  these  were  pieces  on  a  reasonable  scale, 
of  a  size  that  potters  had  tackled  in  porcelains  for  many 
centuries. 

The  size  of  the  white  animals  is  a  complete  departure 
from  the  traditions  on  which  the  Meissen  craftsmen 
and  technicians  could  draw.  For,  though  the  Chinese 
tilcmakers  under  the  Ming  dynasty  had  produced  large 
figures,  these  were  in  glazed  pottery  which  involved 
far  lower  firing  temperatures  than  porcelain,  a  much 
trickier  material  requiring  very  high  kiln-temperatures 
and  very  subtle  handling.  The  Chinese  had,  of  course, 
produced  large  vases  and  potiches  in  porcelain :  but  these 
were  of  relatively  simple  forms,  fairly  thinly  potted 
and  admitting  of  the  luting  together  of  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  after  the  first  firing.  The  essentially  hollow 
nature  of  the  vases  combined  with  the  quite  thin  pot- 
ting also  obviated  one  of  the  basic  problems  that  was  to 
confront  the  workmen  at  Meissen :  the  immense  stresses 
imposed  on  the  porcelain  body  by  expansion  and  con- 
traction in  the  kiln.  For  when  porcelain  is  fired  in  too 
thick  a  mass  there  is  no  room  for  these  stresses  to  be 
resolved  without  serious  risk  of  at  best  firecracking  and 
at  worst  total  collapse  in  the  kiln. 

The  history  of  the  production  of  the  large  animals  is 
well  documented  in  the  factory  records  and  from  them 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  path  was  by  no  means  a  smooth 
one.  When  similar  difficulties  had  confronted  the 
Chinese  potters  under  the  Emperor  Wan-Li  one  of 
their  number,  a  certain  T'ung,  had  hurled  himself  into 
the  kiln  in  despair.  The  Meissen  potters,  fortunately 
perhaps,  do  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the  sheer 
enormity  of  the  task  confronting  them.  Had  they  done 


so,  they  would  probably  have  never  have  allowed 
Augustus  to  impose  such  a  difficult  task  on  them;  but 
it  was  the  very  difficulty  of  the  job  that  was  to  inspire 
its  eventual  success. 

We  cannot  precisely  fix  the  moment  when  the 
decision  was  taken  by  Augustus  to  include  animals  in 
porcelain  among  the  vases  and  dishes  which  were  to 
decorate  his  palace.  Certainly  an  interest  in  strange 
beasts  was  almost  hereditary  in  the  Royal  house  of 
Saxony.  The  Zoo  was  well  provided  with  interesting 
specimens  including;  'eine  grosse  Loffcl  Gans'  (a  large 
Pelican)  which  we  know  for  certain  to  have  been  in 
the  Dresden  Fischgarten  in  1728  and  Augustus  patron- 
ised an  expedition  to  Africa  to  seek  out  the  rarities  of 
nature  and  'to  collect  as  many  varieties  of  beast,  living 
or  just  hides  and  skeletons'  or  bring  back  drawings  of 
them.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Augustus  himself  who  had  the  idea;  whether  it  was 
inspired  by  his  interest  in  the  fauna  of  the  world  or 
whether  he  saw  it  as  a  splendid  means  of  projecting 
his  porcelain  manufacture.  Whatever  the  underlying 
motive,  the  result  was  to  test  to  the  utmost  the  techni- 
cal and  artistic  resources  of  the  Meissen  undertaking 
and  produce  some  remarkable  short-term  results.  The 
most  lasting  permanent  product  of  the  whole  idea  was 
the  emergence  of  a  new  and  great  creative  personality, 
J.  J.  Kandler,  whose  genius  became  apparent  in  the 
arduous  task  into  which  he  was  plunged  at  the  outset 
of  his  career. 

Apart  from  the  immense  technical  problems  sur- 
rounding the  enterprise,  there  were  also  major  philo- 
sophical misconceptions  underlying  the  whole  idea. 
The  potters  at  Meissen  and  their  patron  had  at  their 
disposal  this  exciting  new  material  with  undisputed 
plastic  potential.  What  they  did  not  have  was  a  clear 
idea  of  the  best  purpose  to  which  it  could  be  put.  In 
the  contemporary  documents,  and  indeed  in  much 
subsequent  commentary,  the  sculptor  crops  up  with 
astonishing  frequency.  From  this  it  becomes  apparent 
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i .  Aii  early  Meissen 
large  white  figure  of  a 
Billy  Goat,  modelled 
by  J.  J.  Kandler, 
c  1734- 

Approximate  length: 
22  inches. 

Approximate  height: 
1 8  inches. 


From  left  to  right. 

2.  A  Meissen  white 
figure  of  a  Parrot, 
modelled  by 

J.J.  Kandler,  1732. 
Height:  28  inches. 

3 .  An  important  early 
Meissen  white  figure 
of  a  bustard  (Trappc), 
modelled  by 

J.J.  Kandler  and 
J.  G.  Kirchner,  1732. 

4.  A  very  rare  Meissen 
white  figure  of  an 
Eagle,  modelled  by 

J.  G.  Kirchner, 
1730-1731- 
Height:  49  cm. 


that  the  Meissen  potters  regarded  their  efforts  as  poten- 
tial rivals  to  the  products  of  the  sculptor  who  worked 
in  far  more  stable  and  manageable  materials  such  as 
stone  and  wood.  The  white  colour  of  the  porcelain 
body  probably  contributed  to  this  conceptual  con- 
fusion, since  visually  it  has  a  superficial  resemblance  to 
marble  and  other  stones.  The  result  was  an  attempt 
initially  to  compete  in  the  wrong  league:  to  create  mod- 
elled subjects  on  a  scale  unsuitable  to  the  material  that 
was  used.  However,  the  conceptual  confusion  with  the 
sculptor  was  not  entirely  amiss.  Only  the  scale  was  in 
error.  The  solution  was  not  far  to  seek,  and  indeed,  had 
already  been  touched  on  at  Meissen.  In  the  early  years 
the  craftsmen  working  in  Bottger  stoneware  had  made 
medallions,  a  crucifix  and  small  heads  inspired  by  or 
even  directly  taken  from  Renaissance  small  bronzes. 
These  were  conceived  on  a  scale  consistent  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  material  which  are  comparable  with 
those  of  porcelain.  To  resolve  this  nexus  the  agony  of 
the  conception  and  production  of  the  large  animals 
was  required. 

This  occupied  a  period  of  approximately  six  years 
The  scheme  was  probably  laid  in  1728  and  most  of  the 
animals  were  modelled  and  executed  by  1735,  though 
the  deliveries  of  certain  models  were  to  continue  until 
the  end  of  the  decade.  This  period  witnessed  the  prod- 
uction of  over  fifty  different  models,  generally  in 
editions  of  at  least  four.  These  were  the  creations  of 
two  men  with  remarkably  distinct  artistic  personalities, 
Johann  Gottlieb  Kirchner  and  Johann Joachim  Kandler. 

Kirchner  was  already  at  the  factory  when  the  whole 
scheme  was  being  conceived.  In  fact  the  white  eagles 
copied  by  him  from  Arita  originals  may  well  have  been 
contributory  inspirations.  They  demonstrate  also  the 
limitations  of  his  creative  faculties.  For  the  use  of  a 
static  and  unnatural  interpretation  of  the  fauna  depic- 
ted is  to  be  found  in  all  the  early  animals  that  were  pro- 
duced. Kirchner's  view  was  at  best  an  anthropomor- 
phic one,  and  at  worst  fantasist.  His  figures  do  not  show 
any  evidence  of  direct  observation  of  animals  in  their 
natural  state. 

The  earliest  recorded  animals,  which  head  all  the 
lists  of  figures  produced  from  1731  to  1735,  are  an 
elephant,  a  rhinoceros  or  nashorn,  a  dragon,  a  lion  and  a 
lioness.  These  are  associated  with  a  whole  series  of  jugs 
and  other  containers  of  zoomorphic  form  which  emph- 
asise yet  again  Kirchner's  preference  for  the  fantastic  as 
against  nature  seriously  observed.  His  portrayal  of  the 
rhinoceros,  as  Sponsel  has  shown,  is  derived  from  a  two- 
dimensional  source  -  a  print  by  Dtirer  which  had 
already  served  as  prototype  for  a  carnival  rhinoceros 
for  Augustus  between  1708  and  171 4  and,  even  did 
we  not  know  that  no  living  or  stuffed  specimen  was 
available  to  Kirchner,  we  need  only  look  at  his  portray- 
al of  it  to  see  that  it  is  not  a  rhinoceros  that  we  are 
seeing  but  the  idea  of  a  rhinoceros.  The  same  observ- 
ations apply  to  the  elephant,  for  which  we  know  that 
Kirchner  had  no  living  model.  The  result  is  a  ferocious 


beast  of  very  human  aspect  and  totally  incorrect  pro- 
portions. His  approach  to  the  problem  of  represent- 
ation is  in  no  case  one  that  shows  any  understanding  of 
or  makes  any  concession  to  the  material  for  which  the 
models  were  conceived.  They  arc  not  essentially 
porcelain  animals  as  we  have  since  come  to  accept  them. 
This  distinction  which  we  now  are  able  to  take  for 
granted  came  about  through  the  work  of  one  man 
whose  first  major  task  was  the  completion  of  this 
scheme,  J.  J.  Kandler. 

This  great  master  was  still  very  young  when  he 
began  to  work  with  Kirchner  for  the  Japanese  palace. 
At  twenty-four  years  of  age  and  lately  made  a  master 
sculptor  he  joined  the  factory  in  173 1  to  help  the  older 
artist  on  this  major  task.  Within  eighteen  months  the 
whole  character  of  the  undertaking  had  been  entirely 
changed  and  Kirchner  had  departed.  A  new  artistic 
personality  was  born  and  the  fundamental  question  of 
what  modelling  in  porcelain  should  be  was  resolved. 
Whether  Kirchner's  departure  was  caused  by  this  new 
spirit  which  overthrew  his  static  and  traditional  con- 
cepts or  whether  it  was  his  rather  disorderly  lifestyle 
that  made  him  leave  Meissen,  or  a  combination  of 
these  factors,  we  cannot  tell.  The  net  result  was  that  by 
1733  Kandler  was  Modelmeister  and  the  dominant  per- 
sonality at  the  factory  for  the  next  decade. 

Although  this  transformation  appears  in  a  fairly 
short  period  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
Kandler  evolved  his  full  style  at  the  start.  There  are 
some  figures  which  must  be  regarded  as  transitional 
and  which  have  even  been  ascribed  by  some  authori- 
ties to  Kirchner  but  which  look  forward  to  the  flood 
tide  of  Kandler' s  conceptions.  Typical  of  these  is  the 
Trappc  of  1732  attributed  by  Albiker  to  Kirchner  but 
by  Sponsel  to  Kandler.  Apart  from  the  greater  reli- 
ability of  Sponsel  as  a  commentator  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  piece  itself  shows  that  Kandler  must  have  been 
closely  involved.  The  extremely  naturalistic  pose 
implies  a  close  study  of  the  bird  in  its  natural  state.  The 
limpness  of  the  curved-back  neck  is  quite  masterly. 
However  the  treatment  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  rather 
more  naive  and  static.  This  appearance  of  direct  ob- 
servation is  a  new  feature  which  entirely  changes  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  project.  Complete  control  over  the 
material  is  not  yet  apparent  nor  a  new  approach  to  the 
treatment  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  models.  Kirchner's 
creations  tend  to  have  legs,  tusks  and  other  jutting 
features  which  detracted  from  the  unity  of  the  models. 
They  also  created  technical  problems.  After  the  arrival 
of  Kandler  the  animals  and  birds,  while  still  endowed 
with  the  same  projecting  attributes,  are  shown  in  poses 
which  reduce  them  to  relatively  uniform  masses.  This 
process,  while  reducing  certain  of  the  technical  diffi- 
culties, gave  a  greatly  increased  artistic  unity  and  thus 
Kandler,  while  adding  notably  to  the  natural  accuracy 
of  his  observation,  was  able  to  enhance  the  visual  value 
and  effect  of  his  models:  a  surprising  and  almost  para- 
doxical situation. 
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conceptual  unity.  In  them  we  see  a  confident  relation- 
ship between  the  artist  and  his  material.  These  figures 
could  only  be  in  porcelain.  Outstanding  among  them 
are  the  pair  of  goats  and  the  Lanimcrgeier.  This  last,  for 
all  its  brilliantly  modelled  ruffled  feathers,  is  still  con- 
ceived as  a  single  unihed  mass. 

Most  of  these  pieces  caused  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  firing  and  many  collapsed  in  the  kiln.  Even  those 
that  survived  the  two  firings  were  almost  invariably 
firecracked  in  some  degree  (the  large  goat  illustrated 
was  cracked  almost  right  through  in  two  places).  At 
best  the  surtace  was  heavily  crackled  and  the  glaze 
which  elsewhere  on  Meissen  products  was  very  white 
was  greyish.  The  intention  was  to  decorate  the  figures 
in  enamel  colours.  However  after  the  difficulties  sur- 


S.  An  early  Meissen 
large  white  group  of  a 
Goat  and  Kid, 
modelled  byjohann 
Joachim  Kandler, 
c.  1734. 

Length:  z\\  inches. 
Height:  17  inches. 
Sotheby  and  Co. 


The  first  real  evidences  of  this  process  arc  to  be  seen 
in  two  important  productions  of  1732  given  by  Albikcr 
to  Kirchner  and  Kandler  together:  the  Aurochs  fight- 
ing a  boar  and  the  pelican  swallowing  a  fish.  Docu- 
mentary evidence  tells  us  that  both  these  subjects  were 
available  in  173 1  for  study  from  the  life.  This  was  the 
department  of  Kandler  and  therefore  we  see  in  these 
groups  the  first  evidence  of  his  dominance  in  the  part- 
nership, though  the  static  hindquarters  and  legs  of  the 
Aurochs  still  betray  the  hand  or  mind  of  Kirchner  at 
work. 

After  the  beginning  of  1733  we  find  Kandler  in  full 
command  both  of  the  factory  and  of  the  material.  This 
and  the  following  year  saw  the  production  of  ever 
more  remarkable  models  of  increasing  naturalism  and 
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Top. 

6.  A  rhinoceros 
modelled  by 
Kirchner,  c.  173 1. 

Above. 

7.  An  elephant 
modelled  by 
Kirchner,  c.  1731. 

Above  right. 

8.  A  falcon  modelled 
by  Kirchner  and 
Kandler,  1731-1732. 
Height:  19  inches. 


rounding  the  early  firings,  it  was  wisely  decided  to  sub- 
stitute cold  enamel  decoration.  Luckily  perhaps,  most 
of  this  quite  quickly  disappeared,  and  the  great  animals 
are  today  to  be  found  generally  in  the  white. 

Most  01  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  animals  and 
birds  we  know  to  have  been  delivered  remained  at 
Dresden  and  many  were  destroyed  by  Allied  air  raids. 
Several  were  given  to  Amadeus  11  of  Savoy  and  are  to 
be  found  in  Italian  collections,  public  and  private.  A 
donation  from  Dresden  to  the  Muscc  de  Sevres  in  the 
last  century  constitutes  the  major  group  in  France, 
while  in  England  a  billygoat  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  is  complemented  by  a  nannygoat  at  Wad- 
desdon  which  also  houses  a  turkeycock.  Longleat  and 
one  other  major  countryhouse  harbour  other  remark- 


able scries  of  these  heroic  figures. 

Heroic  is  perhaps  the  adjective  that  sums  up  the 
whole  scheme.  It  crystallises  the  scale  and  the  sheer 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking:  it  characterises  the  per- 
sonalities involved,  Augustus  the  Elector-patron,  his  two 
modellers  and  his  arcanists  under  J.  G.  Herold  wrestling 
with  the  volatile  material;  above  all  it  epitomises  the 
High  Baroque  feeling  which  inspires  the  whole  idea. 

The  death  of  Augustus  in  1733  saw  an  end  to  the 
conception  of  the  scheme,  though  delivery  was  to 
continue  for  some  years.  It  also  saw  an  end  of  thinking 
on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 
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Jean  Baptists  Camille  Corot  died  at  Coubron  in  1875.  Ian  Barras  Hill  analyses  the  curious 
ambivalence  of  an  artist  who  was  at  once  a  landscapist  (suggesting  great  spaces)  andean 
mtimist,  a  purveyor  of  muzzy  grey-green  interludes'  (implying  proximity);  who  dissolved 
torm  yet  detested  anarchy;  whose  dim  vistas  appealed  to  those  who  decried  the  Impressionists 
yet  were  also  admired  by  the  Impressionists  themselves.  Corot  said  'Beauty  in  art  is  truth 
bathed  in  an  impression  received  from  nature';  and  more  than  twenty  years  after  Corot's 
death,  Monet  remarked  at  an  Impressionist  exhibition:  'There  is  only  one  person  here  that's 
Corot ;  we  are  nothing  when  compared  to  him.  This  is  the  saddest  day  of  my  life' 


J  KAN  BAPTISTE  GAMILLK  COROT 


A  Centenary  Appraisal 
Ian  Barras  Hill 

At  the  time  of  Camille  Corot's  birth  in  1796, 
/\  Europe  was  still  in  a  state  of  social  and  politi- 
-L    V_  "1  turmoil,  recovering  slowly  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  French  Revolution.  Ingres  and  David  had 
by  now  well  defined  the  style  and  genre  in  which 
certain  subjects  should  be  treated  by  artists  and  it  was 
left  to  the  rising  generation  to  continue  and  adapt  as 
best  they  could  the  tenets  of  Neo-classicism.  Although 
they  were  hardly  duty-bound  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  their  forebears,  the  two  outstanding  painters  of  the 
last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  -  Delacroix  and 
Gencault  -  soon  came  to  realise  that  it  was  no  easy 
thing  to  throw  off  the  careful  set  of  rules  that  had  so 
well  served  their  predecessors.  For  whatever  its  limita- 
tions, only  the  epic-historical  mode  of  painting  could 
find  themes  to  match  the  seriousness  with  which  the 
struggles  of  ideals,  endurance  and  will  were  fought  out 
on  the  human  plane.  It  was  not  to  them,  but  to  a  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  artists,  that  the  task  of  changing 
the  whole  course  of  nineteenth-century  art  fell.  The 
revolt  from  the  pressures  and  drabness  of  urban  life 
coincided  with  a  widespread  desire  to  return  to  nature, 
to  nourish  and  reconstitute  the  matter  of  daily  life  by 
actively  seeking  out  a  more  peaceful  habitat  wherein  a 
greater  source  of  spiritual  satisfaction  would  be  found. 
But  this  return  to  nature  and  the  countryside  was  not 
simply  a  flight  from  reality  at  a  time  when  Europe  was 
sated  with  war.  For  artists,  it  was  a  way  by  which  they 
could  respond  to  a  deep-seated  need  in  human  nature  - 
to  relax  and  meditate,  to  seek  consolation  in  the  joy  of 
natural  phenomena  for  its  own  sake. 

By  1830  a  group  of  painters  were  settling  in  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleu  at  Barbizon.  By  their  actions 
they  set  their  face  against  the  Salon  and  the  Establish- 
ment, avowing  a  passion  for  nature,  claiming  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  introduce  new  elements  into  land- 
scape painting  -  to  make  art  a  language  that  could 
reflect  the  character,  philosophical  ideas  and  personal 
attitudes  of  the  painter  himself;  an  expression  of  a  state 
of  mind  in  response  to  that  scene.  Amongst  the  first 
wave  of  intrepid  spirits  was  the  man  who  was  to  be- 


come, as  Baudelaire  said  'the  father  of  modern  land- 
scape painting',  Camille  Corot.  Although  isolated  in 
his  time,  he  is  now  seen  to  be  the  seminal  link  that  con- 
nects the  great  French  classicising  tradition  with  the  art 
of  our  day.  All  great  artists  have  in  some  way  creative- 
ly assimilated  the  traditions  of  the  past,  but  in  Corot 
more  than  in  any  other  French  artist  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  twin  impulses  of  classic  and  romantic 
were  conjoined. 

Repeatedly  throughout  his  notebooks  we  find  advice 
exhorting  us  to  trust  to  nature,  to  our  first  impressions 
and  instincts,  to  interpret  things  with  heart  and  eye, 
never  to  fuss  about  with  detail  for,  first  and  foremost  of 
interest  are  the  larger  masses  and  general  character  of 
the  painting:  'You  should  first  look  for  form  in  nature, 
then  for  the  relations  of  tones  and  for  the  values; 
eventually  colour  and  execution.  And  all  this  subjected 
to  the  feeling  you  experience'. 

This  pursuit  of  the  dim  elusive  has  been  interpreted 
as  a  flight  from  rather  than  a  facing  up  to  the  reality 
which  surrounded  him,  both  in  life  and  art.  There  were 
certain  things  that  Corot  wanted  most  studiously  to 
avoid;  and  one  thing  was  to  resist  giving  his  subjects 
too  great  a  definition.  As  a  reaction  against  the  clear-cut 
symmetry  of  Ingres,  he  was  drawn  towards  evoking  a 
world  of  poetic  fancy,  melancholia  and  nostalgia.  He 
sought  the  warmth  and  companionship  he  lacked  in  his 
personal  life  in  the  sensual  world  of  colours,  expressing 
substance  by  means  of  variations  of  light,  ignoring  con- 
tours, silhouette  and  profile.  He  concentrated  instead 
on  tones,  contrasts  and  the  gradual  progression  of  light, 


Colour. 

Camille  Corot. 
Mademoiselle  de  Foudras. 

The  models  for  Corot's  portraits  were  often  young,  humble 
girls,  graceful  and  modest,  dainty  without  any  trace  of 
coquetry  in  them.  Deep  in  some  book  or  lost  in  dreams,  they 
look  out  at  us  from  the  canvas  or  at  some  picture  on  the 
painter's  easel.  Corot  chose  them  to  embody  various  moods. 
The  sitter  in  this  picture  was  the  daughter  of  a  tobacconist 
living  near  Corot's  Paris  Studio. 
Glasgow  City  Art  Gallery. 
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i.  Camille  Corot. 

The  Petit  Chaville  near  Ville  D'Avray. 

Corot's  father  bought  a  house  near  Ville  d'Avray  in  1817 

in  which  Camille  had  a  studio  for  most  of  his  life.  The  picture 

shows  how  Corot's  technique  had  developed  even  before  he 

went  to  Italy.  It  is  thickly  painted  and  reveals  a  strong  feeling 

for  tonal  harmony. 

Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 


soft  and  muted  suggesting  intimacy.  Perhaps,  as  psy- 
choanalysts think,  Corot's  practice  of  landscape  painting 
was  a  regressive  psychological  act,  a  return  to  the 
womb,  for  (so  Freud  has  it  in  his  'Introduction  to  Psy- 
choanalysis') it  is  a  maternal  symbol  signifying  a  wish- 
ful reversion  to  the  childlike,  embryonic  state:  'I  always 
pray  to  God  in  Heaven  to  let  me  be  a  child  for  ever', 
wrote  Corot,  'that  is  to  make  me  see  and  reproduce 
nature  the  way  a  child  does,  without  prejudices'. 
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This  accords  well  with  the  traditional  picture  of 
Corot  as  an  ignorant  'naif  peasant  painter,  simple, 
charitable,  uncritical,  keeping  well  clear  of  the  contem- 
porary social  and  political  questions  which  preoccupied 
his  colleagues.  It  was  as  well  in  many  respects  that  this 
was  the  case,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  own  art  and  that 
of  a  later  generation  -  the  Impressionists  -  upon  whom 
he  left  a  profound  mark.  For  only  by  removing  him- 
self from  the  base  of  operations  could  he  win  a  measure 


2.  Photograph  of  Corot. 
The  Mansell  Collection. 

of  respect  from  his  colleagues,  who  saw  his  work  un- 
touched by  the  militating  cross-currents  of  fashion  and 
opinion;  a  blend  of  the  classical  and  modern  unaffected 
by  its  own  epoch.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  curious  ambi- 
valence both  in  the  man  and  his  work.  He  came  to 
adopt  both  a  public  and  a  private  manner  with  his 
paintings  tending  to  fall  into  two  categories.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  he  was  principally  known  as  a 
painter  of  history  landscapes  which  he  first  sent  to  the 
Salon  in  1 827 ;  later  his  reputation  was  founded  on  the 
many  evocative  Souvenirs  which  date  from  the  1850s 
onwards  -  vistas  of  lakes  and  woodlands  with  nymphs 
and  shepherds  disporting  themselves  before  the  pro- 
verbial Claudian  backdrop.  These  were  the  pictures 
that  so  appealed  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  late  nine- 
teenth century;  the  drawing  rooms  of  Wilde's  plays 
were  full  of  them,  valued  less  for  their  intrinsic  merit 
than  as  mood  poems. 

Corot  was  never  a  revolutionary,  scarcely  an  innova- 
tor. Why  then  was  he  so  highly  regarded  amongst  both 
his  contemporaries  such  as  Delacroix,  and  Ins  succes- 
sors, Monet  and  Degas,  if  his  art  seems  to  reflect  such 
an  acceptance  of  the  world  around  him?  The  answer  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  his  subject  matter,  but  in  his  work- 
ing method:  the  way  in  which  he  wove  his  working 
sketches  and  nature  notes  onto  the  larger  fabric  of  the 
Salon  studio  picture,  and  yet,  in  the  process,  retained 
each  exercise  as  a  work  of  art  in  its  own  right,  different 
stages  in  a  complicated  but  single  minded  process.  In 
his  early  landscapes  he  made  a  faithful  record  of  what 
he  saw  in  his  'pochades'.  He  wrote:  'Be  guided  by  feel- 
ing alone.  We  arc  only  simple  mortals,  subject  to  error 
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3.  Camille  Corot. 
Young  Girl  Reading,  1823. 

Here  the  powerful  use  of  chiaroscuro  and  simplified  form 
lends  a  sculptural  weight  to  Corot's  subject  which  clearly 
anticipates  Cezanne. 
The  Mellon  Collection. 

.  .  .  Be  firm,  be  meek,  but  follow  your  own  convictions 
.  .  .  Beauty  in  art  is  truth  bathed  in  an  impression  re- 
ceived from  nature  ...  I  am  struck  upon  seeing  a  cer- 
tain place  .  .  .  While  I  strive  for  a  conscious  imitation, 
I  never  for  an  instant  lose  the  emotion  which  has  taken 
hold  of  me'. 

Camille  Corot  was  born  in  Paris  on  16  July,  1796, 
the  son  of  a  draper.  His  mother,  a  fashionable  dress- 
maker, ran  a  haberdashery  in  the  rue  dc  Bac  and  sup- 

4.  Camille  Corot. 
Avignon  from  the  West,  1836. 

During  his  first  visit  to  Italy  Corot  learnt  how  to  combine 
naturalness  with  a  classical  conception  of  composition. 
The  National  Gallery,  London. 


plied  ribbons  and  silk  to  the  local  bourgeosie.  No  great 
success  at  school,  he  entered  the  family  cloth  business 
where  he  remained,  struggling  along  tor  six  years  be- 
fore his  father  reluctantly  allowed  him,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  to  become  a  painter  on  a  small  income. 

In  1822  he  took  lessons  from  an  artist  called  Michal- 
lon  before  entering  the  studio  of  Bertin  and  he  learnt 
from  them  both  the  need  to  work  in  the  Neo-classic 
tradition  of  Claude  and  Poussin  in  order  to  achieve 
success  as  an  historical  or  landscape  painter.  At  the  Salon 
of  1824  Corot  saw  Bonington's  watcrcolours  and  the 
first  landscapes  of  Constable.  They  were  a  revelation  to 
him.  By  their  example  he  soon  came  to  see  that  a  fresh 
response  to  nature  was  needed,  uncluttered  by  the  sym- 
bolic furniture  of  a  past  age. 

With  his  first  trips  to  the  Forest  of  Fontaincbleu  in 
the  1820s  and  on  his  departure  for  Italy  in  1825,  he  took 
with  him  an  awareness  of  the  great  leaps  forward  the 
English  had  made  and  believed  Constable  to  be  a  man 
who  'felt  as  I  did'.  His  debt  to  the  painter  is  seen  in  his 
Pcintre  travaillant  dans  le  foret  de  Fontainebleu  of  1825  in 
which  the  shafts  of  light  echo  Constable's  technique 
and  also  in  another  forest  of  Fontainebleu  picture,  nine 
years  later,  which  recalls  the  Hay  Wain  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1824.  Although  he  assimilated 
the  English  influence,  his  traditionally  French  technique 
of  moulding  paint  differed  radically  from  the  broad 
flowing  impasto  of  the  English  School  derived  from 
watercolour  painting.  But  there  was  a  shared  approach 
which  rubbed  off  on  the  younger  man.  In  order  to 
break  up  shadows.  Corot  would  dab  on  white  flecks; 
myriad  points  of  light  depicting  leaves,  buds  and  gaps 
between  branches.  Hard  lines  dissolve  as  all  forms 
commingle.  'In  a  painting'  said  Corot,  'there  must  be 
one  single  point  of  light  unique  in  its  intensity'.  That 
point  was  frequently  the  sky  as  the  prime  source  of 
light. 

However  liberating  he  felt  the  English  influence  to 


be,  he  still  held  fast  to  the  accepted  standards  of  th:  day. 
His  passive  and  unquestioning  nature  sought  success  in 
conventional  ways  and  he  looked  to  established  society 
for  reassurance.  The  first  hints  of  his  mature  style  are 
seen  in  his  early  landscapes  -  compact  and  luminous 
studies  executed  on  canvas,  wood  or  cardboard  from 
nature  sketches.  They  are  direct  transcriptions  or  visual 
data;  all  the  pictures  are  bathed  in  light,  suffused  with 
an  atmosphere  of  tranquillity  that  reflect  a  mood,  an 
envelope  of  feeling  with  which  he  surrounded  himself 


5.  Camiixe  Corot. 

Entree  dn  Bois  -  I  'Me  d'Avray. 

This  is  the  kind  of  unpretentious  view  of  nature  that 
influenced  the  Impressionists. 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

in  life.  The  official  Salon  pictures  such  as  The  Bridge  at 
Narni,  Homer  and  the  Shepherds,  and  the  Dance  of  the 
Nymphs  were  all  conceived  in  this  way. 

Once  he  reached  Rome  in  1825  he  responded  more 
to  the  superb  light  effects  that  enshroud  the  city,  than 
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to  the  ancient  monuments  themselves.  He  was  fascina- 
ted bv  the  subtlctv  and  variations  ot  shadow  and  sun- 
light on  walls  and  buildings,  observing  how  objects 
were  magnified  or  reduced  in  size  according  to  the 
distance  from  which  they  are  viewed.  He  was  further 
stimulated  bv  seeing  the  paintings  ot  a  Frenchman, 
Pierre  Henri  Valenciennes,  a  landscape  theorist  work- 
ing on  the  spot.  With  his  guidance,  Corot  first  seized 
upon  a  method  of  landscape  composition  that  soon  was 
to  become  distinctively  his  own.  By  combining  a 
classical  feeling  for  space  and  interval  learnt  from 
Claude  with  a  rare  instinct  tor  tonal  harmony,  he 
managed  to  bring  together  the  two  most  distinctive 
features  of  the  two  major  movements  in  landscape 
painting  -  the  classical  and  Impressionist  schools.  By 
minimising  surface  detail,  he  could  introduce  a  degree 
of  order  into  nature  itself  and  at  the  same  time  hold  tast 
to  the  conventions  of  ideal  landscape,  separating  the 
composition  out  into  separate  zones,  the  foreground, 
the  middle  distance  and  the  background.  These  zones 
were  ultimately  unified  by  light.  In  this  practice,  he 
was  using  Claude  as  his  model. 

The  real  advance  Corot  made  in  landscape  art  was 
achieved  bv  giving  greater  emphasis  to  inmiediate 
pictorial  effects  superimposing  them  on  the  tramework 
of  a  classical  composition.  A  further  and  more  import- 
ant point  of  departure  came  when  he  attempted  to 
apply  the  same  approach  to  figure  painting,  a  revolu- 
tionary step  which  went  relatively  unnoticed  in  its  day 
He  regarded  his  models  in  the  same  way  as  trees  and 
lakes  making  their  position  equal  since  both  were  seen 
as  objects  to  earn,-  a  similar  artistic  mood. 

Soon  he  developed  a  greater  interest  in  space:  the 
spatial  disposition  of  his  The  Bridge  at  Xantes  in  The 
Louvre  resembles  his  large  afternoon  bathing  scene  in 
the  National  Gallery.  He  was  aided  in  this  by  finding 
the  technical  equivalent  in  paint  to  the  key  in  music,  a 
unifying  factor  binding  the  notes  of  colour  into  a 
harmonious  pictorial  melody.  He  achieved  this  by 
restricting  his  palette  and,  like  Van  Goyen,  used  grey 
mixed  with  white  lead  in  order  to  dim  the  bright 
Mediterranean  colours  bleached  by  the  sun.  In  this  way 
he  secured  a  uniform  tonality.  Working  in  the  tradition 
ot  Claude  and  Poussin,  he  valued  harmony  and  stability 
above  all  and  the  romantic  agitation  of  his  contempor- 
aries seemed  at  times  abhorrent  to  him.  'All  I  really 
want  to  do  in  life',  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  'and  without 
deviation  ...  is  to  paint  landscapes.  This  firm  resolution 
will  prevent  me  from  forming  any  serious  attachments. 
That  is  to  say,  in  marriage'.  And  he  never  did  mam- 
just  as  he  never  much  altered  the  pattern  of  his  life, 
remaining  resistant  to  change,  surrounding  himself 
with  memories  from  the  past.  The  only  romantic 
attachment  he  ever  did  make  was  with  one  of  his 
mother's  seamstresses  in  the  Paris  shop,  but  as  the 

6.  Camille  Corot. 
I  'Wage  Street. 

Metropolitan  Museum,  Sew  York. 


7.  Camtlle  Corot. 
Girl  wearing  Corot's  Beret, 
pencil  on  grey  paper. 
Beaux-Arts  Museum,  Lille. 

limits  of  his  self-denial  knew  no  bounds,  he  sacrificed 
her  to  his  painting.  In  1830  he  remained  in  Paris  until 
the  July  revolution  drove  him  to  Chartres  where  he 
painted  the  Cathedral  before  returning  to  the  family 
country  house  at  Ville  d'Avray  outside  Paris  which  his 
father  had  bought  in  1 817  and  to  which  Corot  fre- 
quently returned  throughout  his  life,  ascribing  to  the 
village,  its  ponds  and  woods  the  source  of  his  inspira- 
tion. 

By  rediscovering  the  joys  of  an  intimate  communion 
with  nature,  he  never  lost  his  taste  for  working  in  the 
open  air,  whatever  the  hardships.  September  1873  saw 
him  setting  up  his  easel  in  the  tanneries  at  Mantes 
plagued  by  the  rotting  carcasses  smell  and  flies.  His 
stamina  and  purpose  was  impressive  and  he  believed 
firmly  in  the  morality  of  work.  Rejection  at  the  Salon 
was  for  him  a  terrible  blow  and  when  his  Burning  of 
Sodom  was  refused  in  1843  he  not  only  re-submitted  it 
tor  the  next  year  but  repainted  it  for  the  Salon  show  of 
1857.  Although  blessed  with  academic  approval,  he 
had  not  yet  attracted  the  public  and  during  the  1830s 
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sold  virtually  nothing.  But  the  following  decade 
brought  a  great  upsurge  of  interest  in  his  work  and  he 
benefited  from  the  Revolution  of  1848  when  many  cf 
his  pictures  were  included  in  the  Salon  and  dealers  and 
collectors  clustered  around  to  buy.  They  were  attracted 
by  his  new  Souvenir  pictures,  nostalgic  distillations  of 
'time  remembered'  evoking  a  past  world  of  consolation 
and  regret  -  one  that  appealed  to  the  nco-Rococo  taste 
of  the  Second  Empire.  Appropriately  Napoleon  m  ac- 
quired his  Souvenir  de  Marcoussis,  now  in  The  Louvre. 
In  a  painting  such  as  Souvenir  de  Mortfontaine,  Corot 
gathers  up  themes  and  motifs  echoing  Watteau  while 
looking  ahead  to  the  mistiness  of  Monet.  They  recalled 
pleasure  spent  in  the  landscape  and  at  the  opera  or  ballet, 
building  on  moments  of  transition  or  metamorphosis 
like  dusk  or  Spring.  'Let  the  mist  rise'  said  Corot,  'and 
all  shall  be  revealed'.  And  in  1856  in  one  of  his  note- 
books, he  wrote:  'Beauty  in  art  consists  in  a  truthful- 
ness in  the  impression  we  have  received  from  and  as- 
pect of  nature  .  .  .  the  real  is  one  part  of  art;  the  senti- 
ment completes  it'. 

In  the  picture  Morning:  the  Dance  of  the  Nymphs 
(1850),  the  feeling  of  enchantment  and  repose  in  a 
magical,  imaginary  place  echoed  by  similar  compo- 
sitional devices,  such  as  the  placing  of  the  nymphs  in 
the  key  visual  position  at  the  centre  left  of  the  drawing, 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  Claude,  a  debt  that  went  fur- 
ther than  a  mere  reference  to  that  master's  Peasant 
Festivity  of  1639  in  the  similar  arrangement  of  the  trees 
in  the  middle  of  the  composition.  For  now  the  concept 
of  random  nature  assembled  into  a  view  to  be  seen  from 
a  single  spot  suggesting  the  impression  of  a  landscape 
to  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  owes  much  to  Claude. 

Gone  are  the  light  contrasts,  form  dissolves  in  a 
romantic  haze,  and  the  moods  of  his  pictures  owe  much 
to  his  love  of  music.  In  the  1 850s  in  Paris  he  went  to  the 
Concerts  Pasdcloup  and  those  at  the  Conservatoire. 
The  theatre  and  ballet  also  provided  him  with  a  rich 
source  of  visual  experience.  Itself  inspired  by  the  con- 
temporary ballet,  his  Dance  oj  the  Nymphs  suggested  the 
modern  setting  of  Les  Sylphidcs.  He  turned  at  this  time 
to  other  media  and  began  experimenting  at  Arras  with 
the  new  process  of  photographic  etching  known  as 
cliche-verre.  In  order  to  produce  prints  in  this  medium, 
the  composition  was  drawn  on  a  collodion-coated  glass 
plate  which  was  then  placed  on  a  sensitised  photo- 
graphic paper  and  exposed  to  light.  The  print  in  turn 
was  developed  and  fixed  in  the  usual  photographic  pro- 
cess. The  blurred  effects  imbued  the  photograph  with 
a  certain  timelessness  which  Corot  reproduced  in  paint. 
His  studies  at  this  time  were  not  confined  to  landscapes 
alone.  He  embarked  on  a  series  of  figure  paintings  - 
pensive  young  women,  musing  on  the  transience  of 
youth  and  beauty  -  professional  models  decked  out  in 
exotic  finery  -  the  Albanian,  Algerian  and  Greek  girl. 
He  imparts  to  these  figures  something  of  the  underlying 
melancholy  of  his  landscapes  -  a  melancholy  that  was, 
as  Flaubert  noted,  'only  a  memory  unaware  of  itself, 


an  unconscious  pining  for  a  happier  past.  One  of  the 
most  superb  evocations  of  a  woman  lost  in  daydreams 
is  the  Woman  with  a  Book  in  her  Lap  (Art  Institute  of 
Chicago),  classically  conceived  yet  truly  romantic  in 
spirit  with  the  strong  rhythmic  movement  of  the  arms 
anticipating  Cezanne.  A  similarly  remote  but  alluring 
painting  is  The  Woman  with  a  Pearl  in  the  Louvre, 
based  on  the  Mona  Lisa.  In  this,  as  in  his  Mile.  Foudras 
of  1872,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  subtle  psychologist 
hinting  at  the  inner  mood  of  his  sitter.  In  this  century 
many  painters  have  been  attracted  to  the  subject  matter 
and  composition  of  these  pictures.  Both  Braque  and 
Juan  Gris  made  their  own  versions  of  The  Gypsy  Girl 
with  a  Mandoline  from  Corot's  ori°;inal. 

During  the  Commune  disturbances  in  1 871,  Corot 
sought  refuge  with  friends  in  their  country  houses  in 
the  Artois  region.  Here  he  painted  his  tine  Belfry  at 
Douai  from  a  front  window  of  the  town  hall,  placing 
himself  as  a  stooping  figure  in  the  street,  a  simple  peas- 
ant but  one  whose  rusticity  was  more  seeming  than 
real.  Even  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  his  appetite  for 
work  seemed  to  increase. 

The  following  year  saw  him  constantly  on  the  move 
visiting  and  repainting  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  at 
Beauvais,  Villc  d'Avray,  Rouen  and  Fontainebleu.  In 
June  he  acquired  a  studio  in  the  country  at  Coubron 
and,  once  settled,  redoubled  his  energy  for  work  and 
travel.  But  in  the  summer  of  1874  he  developed  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  December  and 
on  22  February  the  following  year,  he  died.  The  news 
came  as  a  great  blow  to  the  Impressionists  and  particu- 
larly his  pupils,  Pissaro  and  Berthe  Morisot.  Monet 
saw  that  in  his  directness  of  response,  Corot  was  the 
true  precursor  of  Impressionism.  In  1 897  at  an  exhibi- 
tion of  their  paintings  in  Paris,  Monet  replied  to  a 
friend  who  praised  the  group's  pictures,  'But  you  have- 
n't looked  properly.  There  is  only  one  person  here, 
that's  Corot;  we  arc  nothing  when  compared  to  him. 
This  is  the  saddest  day  of  my  life'. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  ambivalence  of  Corot. 
Although  twentieth-century  artists  have  most  valued 
his  work  for  that  abstract  quality  of  technique  that  he 
brought  to  his  figure  paintings,  most  people  even  now 
think  of  him  as  a  landscape  painter.  The  portraits  were 
never  shown  in  his  lifetime;  he  kept  their  existence  a 
secret.  Landscape  suggests  great  spaces  and  within  that, 
isolation,  yet  we  think  of  Corot  as  an  intimist,  a  pur- 
veyor of  muzzy  grey-green  interludes  which  imply 
proximity  and  closeness.  His  sensitive  response  to 
natural  moods,  the  feeling  of  gentleness,  of  gradual 
progression  of  light  led  him  to  seek  dissolution  of  form, 
yet  any  form  of  anarchy  -  political,  social  or  moral  - 
\\  as  an  anathema  to  him.  Consequently  there  is  often 
an  uncertainty  and  unresolved  feeling  about  his  work 
with  different  sources,  eclectic  references  uneasily  re- 
lated. But  such  complexity  kindles  interest.  Many 
strands  of  nineteenth-century  art  can  be  seen  in  Corot's 
pictures. 
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8.  Claude  Monet. 
A  River  Scene. 

This  painting  in  its  treatment  of  water  and  light  -  the  massed 
diagonal  clumping  of  birches  and  the  placing  of  the  figures 
on  the  river  bank  -  shows  how  the  early  Monet  was 
influenced  by  Corot's  river  scenes. 
National  Gallery,  London. 
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Rupert  Gentle  and  Rachel  Feild,  whose  book  English  Domestic  Brass  is  due  out  in  England 
and  America  before  the  end  of  the  year,  show  the  stages  by  which  the  conservative  English 
brass-makers  adapted  to  the  fashion  for  ormolu  and  the  Rococo  style  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  especially  in  wall-lights,  candlesticks  and  chambersticks.  English  ormolu  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  was  'never  a  serious  rival  to  the  French';  but  'when  an  English  brass-maker 
managed  to  relax  and  indulge  his  creative  ability,  he  could  succeed  in  capturing  something 
of  the  elusive  artlessness  of  Rococo'. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  ENGLISH  OKMOLl. 


Rupert  Gentle  and  Rachel  Feild 


I.  One  of  a  set  of  four 
silver  candlesticks  by 
David  Willaume, 
c.  1700. 

Height :  6f  inches. 
Sotheby's. 


2.  One  of  a  pair  of 
brass  candlesticks, 
c.  1705. 

Height:  8f  inches. 


English  brass  did  not  become  a  serious  addi- 
tion to  silver  and  pewter  as  a  medium  tor 
decorative  domestic  metalware  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  brass  was  handicap- 
ped by  two  major  disadvantages:  unlike  silver  and 
pewter,  it  did  not  have  the  tradition  of  a  Guild  or  Com- 
pany to  protect,  organise,  help  or  sustain  it.  Nor  did  it 
have  a  creative  and  productive  history.  Its  development 
was  a  random  one  which,  paradoxically,  was  later  to 
become  its  greatest  strength. 

Brass-making  in  any  quantity  in  England  dates  back 
only  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  1,  and  what 
little  hue  brass  did  exist  before  the  Civil  War  was 
destroyed  or  melted  down  for  cannon,  and  brass- 
making  itself  virtually  ceased  during  the  Common- 
wealth. It  was  only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  after  the  Restoration,  that  the  manufacture  of 
brass  became  established  in  any  serious  way.  Even  then, 
it  was  basically  for  commercial  or  industrial  consump- 
tion, to  meet  two  main  demands,  latten  or  sheet  for 
vessels  and  cauldrons,  and  wire  to  make  wool  cards  for 
the  wool  trade.  It  was  not  until  the  threshold  of  the 
next  century  that  it  began  to  develop  its  full  potential, 
especially  in  the  decorative  field. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  brass-making  was  so 
late  to  develop  in  England,  but  probably  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  brass  had  been  so  successfully  manu- 
factured for  many  centuries  on  the  Continent,  in  France, 
Germany  and  Flanders,  and  it  was  simpler  to  import  it 
into  England  in  both  finished  and  unfinished  states, 
that  is,  utensils  of  all  sorts,  sheet  and  wire. 

After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  11  in  1660,  Eng- 
land's economy  was  in  a  parlous  state,  for  many  pro- 
fitable manufacturing  industries  had  been  forced  to 
close  down  during  the  disruptions  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  during  the  Commonwealth  little  attention  was 
paid  to  their  plight.  The  interest  of  the  Protectorate  lay 
mainly  in  the  merchant  traders,  and  England  was  one 
of  the  main  centres  for  importing  and  re-exporting 
goods  from  the  Americas  and  the  Indies.  For  the  rest, 
her  native  manufacturing  industries  were  in  a  sorry 
state,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  wool  trade,  and 
even  that  was  flagging.  If  interest  could  be  stimulated 
and  work  restarted  in  the  brass-making  industry  which 


had  been  initiated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  raw 
materials  were,  after  all,  merely  underfoot)  then  mining 
and  smelting  copper  and  zinc  would  start  again  and  the 
roots  of  England's  industry  would  again  be  nourished. 

The  main  difficulty  was  that  there  was  little,  if  any, 
technical  knowledge  to  be  found  at  home.  However, 
the  European  religious  and  political  situation  was  pro- 
videntially to  supply  this  much-needed  ingredient. 
Skilled  makers  and  artificers  in  metal  were  among  the 
many  refugees  who  fled  from  religious  persecution  on 
the  Continent  to  a  protective  English  Protestant  haven, 
and  this  flow  swelled  with  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685.  Many  of  these  immigrants  were 
French  Huguenot  craftsmen  who  brought  their  crea- 
tive talents  and  abilities  with  them.  This  fortunate  and 
opportune  influx  coincided  with  the  setting  up,  mainlv 
around  London,  of  several  brassworks  by  both  English- 
men and  Dutchmen. 

The  influence  of  the  Huguenots  and  their  effect  on 
English  silver  is  well  known.  And  as  brass  followed 
silver,  so  the  same  trends  can  be  seen,  most  particularly 
in  the  design  of  candle  holders  of  the  period,  the 
chandelier,  wall  sconce,  wall-light  and  candlestick. 
Developing  concurrently  with  the  simple  lines  and 
sparse  decoration  ot  Huguenot  silver  there  was  also  the 
contrasting  grandiose  formality  of  the  Baroque,  much 
in  fashion  in  France,  and  in  the  Restoration  Court  in 
England.  These  two  styles  were  in  many  ways  an  ex- 
cellent foil  for  one  another,  but  English  brass  was  on 
the  whole  to  emulate  its  established  and  comfortable 
Huguenot  silver  cousin  (Nos.  1  and  2).  The  Baroque 
never  really  caught  on  in  England  for  translation  into 
either  precious  or  base  metal,  as  it  did  in  France. 

Baroque  art  had  its  creation  in  seventeenth-century 
Italy.  It  evolved  from  the  Classicism  which  followed 
the  Renaissance  and  manifested  itself  in  undulating 
curves  and  a  richness  alien  to  the  true  classic  rules;  but 
respect  for  symmetry  was  maintained,  as  is  evident  in 
the  designs  of  Berain,  Oppcnort  and  Pineau.  There  has, 
unfortunately,  been  little  concern  shown  for  English 
brass  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  in  general.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  little  evidence 
available  to  investigate,  and  also  because  interest, 
especially  by  collectors,  has  been  focussed  on  the  main 
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stream  of  brass  design,  and  fine  brass  originated  in 
France.  French  craftsmen  ot  the  period  were  producing 
decorative  work  of  the  finest  quality  and  design,  but  its 
richness  was  inconsistent  with  the  greater  part  of 
English  base  metal.  And  should  the  collector  have 
wished  to  acquire  decorative  and  rich  brass  ot  the  earl) 
1700s  it  would  have  been  to  France  that  he  directed  his 
gaze,  where  ormolu  was  made.  But  it  was  precisely  at 
this  period,  1730,  that  English  ormolu  had  its  genesis. 

In  France,  the  term  'or  molu'  means  ground  gold,  or 
gold  that  has  been  reduced  to  particles  hne  enough  to 
form  an  amalgam  when  mixed  with  mercury;  it  was 
used  for  gilding  such  metals  as  silver,  copper,  bronze 
and  brass.  The  application  ot  'or  molu'  was  the  penulti- 
mate process  in  the  making  of  decorative  ornaments 
such  as  lighting  appliances,  fireplace  fittings,  clock 
cases,  inkstands  and  fittings  for  furniture  or  'bronzes 
d'ameublement  d'or  molu' ,  the  correct  collective  name 
for  them  all.  This  term  has  been  abbreviated  over  the 
years  until  today  the  word  'ormolu'  means  the  decora- 
tive application  of  gilt  metal  in  sculptured  form. 

The  making  of  'bronzes  d'aincubleinciit  d'or  molu' 
\\  as  a  specialist  craft  in  France,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  consisted  of  workers  in  two 
separate  guilds,  that  of  the  'Jondeurs'  or  casters  -  which 
included  the  'graveurs  sur  metaux'  and  the  'ciseleurs'  or 
after-workers  -  and  that  of  the  'doreurs'  or  gilders.  The 
craftsmen  of  these  two  guilds  were  grouped  together 
in  1776  by  Turgot  in  his  reforms  of  the  French  guild 
system.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  not  only  was  the 
manufacture  of 'ormolu'  a  highly  organised  business  in 
the  broadest  concept,  but  it  was  woven  integrally  into 
the  decorative  arts.  Sadly,  this  was  certainly  not  the 
case  in  England  until  the  1770s  when  that  great  manu- 
facturing entrepreneur  Matthew  Boulton  tried,  with 
partial  success,  to  create  a  commercial  market  for  fine 
quality  decorative  objects  in  direct  competition  with 
the  French.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the  generic  term 
'ormolu'  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  English  brass  trade. 
Even  then,  there  was  no  guild  organisation  to  parallel 
the  French,  and  it  was  only  under  Boulton's  direction 
that  any  quantity  of  high  quality  decorative  metal  was 
made  in  England.  The  English  still  preferred  to  pay  the 
astronomic  prices  commanded  by  the  makers  of 
ormolu  in  France,  and  such  English  pieces  as  were  made 
before  the  days  ot  Boulton  and  Fothergill  went  largely 
unnoticed. 

The  first  signs  of  change  in  traditional  light  fittings 
in  England  can  be  seen  in  the  much  more  elaborate  wall 
sconces  dating  trom  the  Restoration.  With  the  arrival 
in  England  ot  Charles  11  from  his  exile  on  the  Continent, 
it  became  doubly  tashionable  to  have  light  fittings  dis- 
played on  the  wall.  These  consisted  basically  of  a  re- 
flecting backplate  with  a  single  or  double  candle-arm 
projecting  from  it.  The  backplate  was  made,  like  its 
silver  counterpart,  from  thin  sheet  metal  with  repousse 
and  sometimes  pierced  decoration.  Its  design  was  similar 
to  the  current  English  and  Continental  silver  models. 


3.  A  wall  sconce 
backplate  with 
repousse  decoration, 
c.  1690. 

Height:  if>]  inches. 


The  use  of  sheet  metal  was  most  advantageous  to  Eng- 
lish craftsmen  -  it  was  far  more  economical  in  its  use 
of  metal  than  casting,  especially  if  it  was  heavily  decora- 
ted (No.  3). 

By  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  brass  was  at  last  being  made  in  reasonable 
quantities  in  England,  domestic  and  decorative  articles 
began  to  proliferate,  and  with  the  growing  abundance 
of  the  raw  metal,  cast  brass  instead  of  sheet  became  a 
viable  proposition.  It  is  at  this  time  that  ormolu  light 
fittings  began  to  appear,  breaking  away  from  the  main 
stream  of  Huguenot-influenced  design  into  the  more 
flamboyant  Baroque.  No.  4  is  one  of  a  pair  of  extreme- 
ly rare  English  wall-lights  in  cast  brass.  The  advan- 
tage of  casting  an  item  such  as  this,  as  against  making  it 
in  repousse  sheet  metal,  was  that  richer  and  finer  detail 
was  possible  and  easier  to  effect.  The  pair  retain  their 
original  silvering.  This  process  was  not  uncommon  as 
it  was  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  having  such  items  made 
in  silver,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  for  articles  such  as 
these  to  have  survived  intact  to  the  present  day. 
Whereas  the  Baroque  taste  can  be  clearly  seen  in  wall- 
lights,  however,  brass  chandeliers  do  not  seem  to  have 
reflected  this  influence,  or  if  they  did,  no  examples  sur- 
vive. Chandeliers  made  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  simple  and  had  smooth- 
shaped  arms  radiating  from  a  central  column.  They 
were  'Dutch'  in  form,  one  might  reasonably  call  them 
'Protestant'  as  opposed  to  the  more  lavish  Continental 
'Catholic'  taste.  However,  the  form  and  decoration  of 
the  few  chandeliers  in  carved  and  gilded  wood  that 
remain,  rare  survivals  due  to  their  fragility,  are  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  Baroque  ormolu  models 
made  in  France  during  the  Rcgence  period  (No.  5). 

A  rare  example  of  early  eighteenth-century  English 


4.  One  of  a 
pair  of  wall-lights 
of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  whose  design 
bridges  the  transition 
between  functional 
wall  sconce  and 
decorative  wall 
bracket.  It  is  in 
the  Baroque  taste 
with  a  silvered  finish. 
The  cartouche  in  the 
centre  of  the 
backplate  has  been 
engraved  with  a 
contemporary 
English  crest, 
c.  1705-1715. 
Height:  144  inches. 


Ill 


5.  A  chandelier  in  carved  and  gilded  wood,  c.  1720.  7.  A  page  from  Pineau's  collection  of  designs 

Width:  42k  inches.  Formerly  at  Holme  Lacey,  Herefordshire.  for  girandoles,  c.  1700. 

Malktt  &  Son. 


6.  A  wall-light  made  up  of  nine  separate  cast  parts,  c.  1735. 
Height:  10 j  inches. 


8.  A  wall-light  of  two  contrasting  styles,  c.  1750-1755. 
Height:  12;  inches. 


ormolu  is  a  three-armed  wall-light,  made  up  of  nine 
separate  cast  parts  (No.  6).  Its  surface  is  coarse,  being 
unfinished  by  chiselling  or  after-work,  but  the  effect  is 
strong  and  rich.  The  French  influence  on  English  brass 
can  be  seen  in  the  design  by  Pincau  (No.  7)  for  a  giran- 
dole which  has  two  caryatids  on  either  side  and  a  female 
mask  below.  It  is  in  Baroque  taste  and  may  well  have 
been  the  inspiration  for  No.  6. 

The  wall-light  in  No.  8  is  a  rare  example  of  the  mar- 
riage of  two  styles,  namely  Baroque  and  the  rising 
taste  of  Rococo.  It  bears,  however,  a  strong  resemb- 
lance to  some  wall-lights  made  during  the  French  Re- 
gence.  The  backplate  is  in  die  form  of  a  formal 
Baroque  caryatid  supporting  a  double  candle-arm  of 
writhing  form,  and  illustrates  perfectly  the  basic 
difference  between  the  two  styles.  The  Rococo  was  a 


naturalness  of  design,  relying  on  asymmetrical  scroll- 
work and  curves,  and  a  freedom  from  the  strictures  of 
the  stylised  surfeit  of  the  Baroque  which  had  veered 
away  from  its  original  concept  in  France  through  its 
treatment  by  the  decorative  arts.  There  were  signs  of 
the  tree  asymmetrical  lines  so  characteristic  of  Rococo, 
appearing  during  the  Regence  in  designs  for  silver  and 
ormolu.  Justc-Aureole  Meissonier,  the  famous  French 
silversmith,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  early 
development  of  this  style,  which  can  clearly  be  seen  in 
his  designs  as  early  as  the  1720s. 

The  word  'Rococo'  was  altogether  unknown  until 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  England,  the  style 
which  had  evolved  in  France  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  xiv  was  referred  to  as  the  'New'  or 
'French  fashion.  But  it  did  not  reach  these  shores  in 
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any  identifiable  form  until  the  1730s,  where  it  first 
appears  in  sonic  illustrative  designs  by  I  [ubert 
Gravelot,  then  working  in  England.  One  of  the  first 
important  English  decorative  objects  in  the  Rococo 
taste  was  probably  the  silver  centrepiece  in  the  Royal 
collection.  It  was  commissioned  by  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  bears  the  mark  of  Paul  Crespin  and  the 
date  letter  for  1741. 

The  Baroque  wall-lights,  one  of  which  is  shown  in 
No.  12  are  French,  made  during  the  1730s,  and  as  is 
found  in  some  provincial  metalwork,  they  have  been 
only  partly  chiselled  or  after-worked  and  then  gilded, 
but  not  lacquered.  The  best  French  ormolu  was  'ciselc' 
or  chiselled  before  gilding  and  burnishing,  and  then 
lacquered.  The  interesting  thing  about  this  pair  is  the 
design  of  the  back-plates,  one  of  which  has  a  female 
bust,  the  other  a  male.  They  are  identical  to  the  back- 
plates  of  the  English  pair  of  wall-lights  in  No.  11.  It 
would  seem  that  some  enterprising  English  brass- 
founder,  in  a  wild  attempt  at  making  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  'French'  wall-lights,  copied  the  back- 
plates  and  added  arms  which  are  full  Rococo  -  doubt- 
less pinched  from  another  design,  such  as  the  ones 
illustrated  in  the  English  Brassfounders'  catalogue  of 
about  the  mid-i76os  (No.  10).  Unlike  other  examples 
of  contemporary'  English  ormolu  these  wall-lights 
have  been  after-worked  and  gilded.  English  ormolu 
was  seldom  accorded  any  after-working  and  was 
usually  lacquered  and  not  gilded,  which  was  both 
easier  and  cheaper.  The  swivelling  arms  are  also  a 
distinctly  English  innovation,  for  the  French  preferred 
fixed  candle-arms,  like  those  in  No.  12,  a  much  happier 
marriage  than  the  English  pair. 

The  pattern  book  also  illustrates  some  smaller  back- 
plates  which  attempt  to  achieve  the  fluidity  of  Rococo, 
but  which  are  stylised  and  more  utilitarian  than  their 
French  counterparts.  The  low  status  of  brass  in  Eng- 
land, even  when  it  was  trying  to  rise  to  the  elegant 
heights  of  French  ormolu  is  sadly  reflected  in  these 
pages.  The  price  quoted  for  wall-light  arms  in  English 
brass  is  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence  a  pair.  In  France, 
comparative  ormolu,  protected  by  the  craft  guilds, 
would  have  commanded  tens,  if  not  hundreds  of 
pounds.  Small  wonder  that  the  more  fashion-conscious 
English  ignored  their  native  craftsmen's  efforts.  How 
could  they  be  good  if  they  were  so  cheap? 

However,  that  English  brass-makers  could  achieve  a 
high  degree  of  richness  in  design  is  apparent.  The  wall- 
light  in  No.  9,  one  of  a  pair,  dates  from  the  mid-i76os, 
and  has  the  true  asymmetrical  feeling  of  the  Rococo, 
and  although  its  backplates  are  identical  -  a  design 
'slip'  which  is  not  too  obvious  -  the  flowing  lines  of  the 
opposed  arms  is  a  far  cry  from  the  rigidity  of  many 
designs  of  the  same  date.  The  maker  has  even  aban- 
doned the  usual  English  practice  of  socketed  swivelling 
arms  in  favour  of  the  French  method  of  construction: 
the  arm  is  slotted  through  the  backplatc  and  held  rigid 
by  a  screw  at  the  back.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  at 


9.  One  of  a  pair  of  wall-lights  in  full  Rococo  taste. 
The  arms  arc  asymmetrically  opposed  but  the 
back  plates  are  identical,  c.  1760. 
Height:  14 \  inches. 


11.  One  of  a  pair  of 
wall-lights  with 
swivelling  arms.  The 
backplates  are  similar 
to  those  in  No.  8, 
c.  1755. 

Height:  14  inches. 


12.  One  of  a  pair 
of  French  Regence 
wall-lights,  c.  1735. 
Height:  11]  inches. 


10.  A  page  from  a  Brassfounders'  Catalogue  showing 
a  variety  of  designs  for  wall-lights,  c.  1 765-1770. 
19  \  inches  -  14  inches. 
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ij.  One  of  a 
very  rare  pair  of 
candlesticks  in  pure 
Baroque  taste.  The 
cast  decoration  has 
not  been  after- 
worked  but  is  gilded, 
c.  1 73  5-1 740. 
Height :  7  inches. 


14.  An  early 
eighteenth-century 
French  candlestick  in 
the  Baroque  taste 
popular  in  Europe, 
c.  1710-1720. 
Height:  10}  inches. 


1 S.  A  candlestick  in 
transition,  Huguenot 
in  line  but  with  an 
overlay  of  Baroque 
decoration,  c.  1740. 
Height:  j\  inches. 


after-working,  and  even  though  the  surface  of  the  cast 
metal  is  still  on  the  whole  fairly  coarse  and  rough,  it 
has  nevertheless  been  gilded. 

The  wall-light  was  perhaps  the  most  natural  place 
tor  conservative  English  brass-makers  to  attempt  a 
flourish  or  an  extravagance,  since  in  a  sense  their  very 
tunction  allowed  a  little  licence,  but  as  far  as  candle- 
sticks are  concerned,  the  Baroque  taste  was  a  rarity. 
Practically  speaking,  this  was  because  a  considerable 
weight  of  metal  went  into  the  casting  of  more  decora- 
tive  designs,  and  good  quality  brass  was  still  relatively 
scarce  in  England.  For  in  No.  13  to  have  survived  the 
almost  inevitable  destiny  of  the  melting  pot  is  an  un- 
common occurrence.  Once  the  fleeting  fashion  was 
past,  articles  of  any  weight  of  metal  were  melted 
down  and  made  up  again  into  the  new  designs  of  the 
day.  They  are  interesting  because  they  echo  the  Baro- 
que taste  which  was  flourishing  at  Court  level  in 
France  some  fifteen  years  previously.  Compared  with 
the  French  example  in  No.  14  their  detail  is  rough  and 
they  have  not  had  the  after-working  which  makes 
French  decoration  so  much  crisper.  In  spite  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  finish,  however,  they  have  been 
gilded.  No.  15  is  a  more  successful  achievement  in 
candlestick  decoration.  It  is  very  English-looking  and 
owes  nothing  to  current  European  fashion.  Its  form  is 
still  basically  Huguenot  but  with  an  overlay  of  cast 
decoration  with  a  stylised  acanthus  leaf  theme,  and  the 
casting  has  been  after-worked.  The  underside  of  the 
well-shaped  nozzle  has  a  swirled  gadroon  and  leaf 
motif  -  Rococo  making  its  presence  felt. 

English  brass-makers  had  not  mastered  the  art  of 
casting  anything  but  the  plainest  designs  in  one  piece, 
and  were  still  casting  even  relatively  simple  candle- 
sticks like  this  one,  in  several  pieces,  held  together  by 
an  iron  rod  down  the  centre.  Even  simple  domestic 
brass  candlesticks  were  made  in  two  parts,  base  and 
stem.  The  base  was  cast  in  one  piece;  the  stem  consisted 
of  two  separate  half-sections  which  were  hollow-cast 
and  brazed  together.  The  stem  was  either  screwed  or 
rivetted  into  the  base. 

During  this  period,  English  decorative  brass  was 
wavering  between  the  two  separate  influences  of 
English  silver  and  French  ormolu,  and  the  next  three 
illustrations  show  quite  clearly  the  different  lines  from 
which  English  brass-makers  were  taking  their  design. 
The  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  in  No.  16  were  made  by 
the  famous  Huguenot  silversmith  Peter  Archambo  in 
1744,  and  retain  a  simple  Huguenot  profile  which  is 
beautifully  broken  at  the  nozzle  with  Baroque  decora- 
tion, with  the  beginnings  of  Rococo  taste  on  the  stem 
and  base.  No.  17  shows  a  pair  of  candlesticks  which  arc 
reminiscent  in  style  of  the  work  of  another  famous 
London  silversmith,  George  Wickes.  The  decoration 
is  very  rich,  but  undertones  of  the  Baroque  are  still 
visible,  though  they  have  much  stronger  Rococo 
decoration  than  the  previous  pair.  Although  they  have 
been  after-worked,  their  finish  is  soft,  and  thev  follow 


16.  A  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  by  Peter  Archambo,  the 
famous  Huguenot  silversmith,  London  1744. 
Height :  X  \  inches. 


17.  A  pair  of  early  Rococo  candlesticks  retaining  undertones  oi 
the  Baroque.  The  softness  of  finish  has  much  in  sympathy  with 
contemporary  silver,  c.  1745-1750. 
Height:  9]  inches. 


the  shape  of  their  grander  silver  relation  very  closely. 
No.  1 8,  on  the  other  hand,  owes  much  more  to  French 
ormolu  in  design  and  finish.  The  toot  of  the  candlestick 
is  composed  of  three  panels,  each  of  which  has  a  differ- 
ent treatment  of  the  central  rocouille  theme,  one  ot  the 
design  hallmarks  of  French  Rococo,  and  the  finely 
chiselled  after- work  is  far  more  crisp  and  decisive  than 
No.  17.  Again,  the  method  of  construction  confirms  its 
English  origins,  since  it  has  been  cast  in  no  less  than  six 
separate  parts,  held  together,  like  No.  1  5,  with  a  central 
iron  rod.  In  1781  a  certain  William  Parker  took  out  a 
patent  for  this  method  of  candlestick  making,  perhaps 
having  found,  even  at  that  late  date,  that  it  could  be 
turned  to  commercial  advantage,  since  English  makers 
of  elborate  ormolu  candlesticks  had  still  not  mastered 
the  technique  of  making  a  single  ornate  casting. 

The  Rococo  chamberstick  in  No.  19  is  a  delightful 
confection,  and  its  gentle  wit  and  fantasy  is  a  rarity  in 
English  brass.  A  caterpillar  winds  its  way  up  the  leafy 
nozzle,  and  the  handle  is  delightfully  rustic.  Common- 
place in  France,  articles  like  this  show  that  an  English 
brass-maker  could  succeed  in  capturing  something  of 
the  elusive  artlessncss  of  Rococo,  and  fix  it  in  the  lowly 
brass  so  largely  disparaged  by  the  English. 

But  English  ormolu  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  never  a  serious  rival  to  the  French,  either 
in  form  or  quality.  The  essential  intermediate  stage  of 
Baroque  was  never  popular  in  England,  and  although 
more  serious  attention  was  paid  to  the  subtler  lines  of 
Rococo  design,  it  never  took  root  or  flowered  with  the 
same  luxurious  abandon  as  it  did  on  the  Continent. 
Brass  in  England  was  considered  to  be  very  much  a 
'yeoman'  metal,  for  making  essentials  rather  than  fan- 
tasies. When  its  use  became  more  widespread  and 
sophisticated,  it  was  to  silver  that  it  owed  its  lines,  and 
during  the  period  in  which  Rococo  was  developing  in 
France,  English  silver  was  deeply  influenced  by  the 
simplicity  of  Huguenot  design. 

The  rather  brash  Rococo  revival  of  the  1 820s  was 
probably  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  nearly  all 
the  examples  of  the  English  brass-workers'  early  strug- 
gles to  produce  decorative  metal  which  would  satisfy 
the  fashionable  demand  for  the  'French  Taste'.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  English  brass 
trade  was  fully  industrialised,  and  the  articles  which  were 
being  mass-produced  in  no  way  compared  with  the 
work  of  individual  craftsmen  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Rococo  revival,  many 
early  pieces  must  have  been  scrapped  at  the  same  time 
as  a  mass  of  factory-made  nineteenth-century  Rococo. 
There  was  never  a  great  demand  for  English-made 
Rococo  and  ormolu  -  even  Matthew  Boulton's  fine 
work  failed  in  the  end  as  a  commercial  venture.  But 
there  were  anonymous  metalworkers  in  England  who 
made  the  fine  gilt  brass  mounts  tor  Thomas  Chippen- 
dale and  his  contemporaries,  and  a  handful  of  craftsmen 
who  tried  to  raise  the  status  of  base  brass  in  England  to 
the  same  level  ot  aesthetic  worth  as  it  merited  in  France. 


18.  One  of  a  pair  of  candlesticks  in  full  'English'  Rococo  taste, 
in  competition  with  the  French.  The  very  fine  chasing 
has  been  gilded,  c .  175  5—1 760. 
Height:  12  inches. 


19.  A  chamberstick  in  full  Rococo  taste.  Symmetrical  but 
nevertheless  a  very  sophisticated  realisation,  c.  1755. 
Length:  61  inches. 

They  failed  because  the  fickle  dictatorship  of  fashion 
decreed  that  only  French  ormolu  was  desirable,  and, 
lacking  the  encouragement  of  their  own  country's 
patrons,  English  decorative  brassmakers  never  achieved 
the  same  high  standard  ot  either  design  or  quality  as  the 
French. 
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Joseph  Highmore  (1692-1780)  remains  one  of  the  great  English  artists  to  whom  no  adequate 
monograph  has  been  devoted.  However,  valuable  research  is  being  conducted  into  his  worfc; 
in  this  article,  David  Mannings  of  the  Department  of  Art  History,  University  of  Aberdeen, 
relates  a  portrait  by  Highmore,  dated  1747,  to  the  acceptable  postures  and  attitudes  prescribed 
by  F.  Nivelon's  Rudiments  of  Genteel  Behaviour,  published  ten  years  earlier:  a  striking  example 
of  how  even  art  deferred  to  manners  in  that  period. 

A  WELL-MANNERED  PORTRAIT 
RY  HIGHMORE 


David  Mannings 
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IN  his  biography  of  Reynolds,  James  Northcotc  says 
that  some  of  his  master's  early  works  are  posed  'in 
commonplace  attitudes,  like  those  of  his  old  master 
Hudson,  with  one  hand  hid  in  the  waistcoat,  and  the 
hat  under  the  arm,  a  very  favourite  attitude  with 
portrait  painters,  at  that  time,  because  particularly  con- 
venient to  the  artist,  as  by  it  he  got  rid  of  the  tremen- 
dous difficulty  of  painting  the  hand". 1 

Now,  while  there  may  be  more  than  a  grain  of  truth 
in  this,  it  seems  unlikely  to  be  the  whole  reason  behind 
the  numerous  portraits  of  the  1730s  and  1740s  which 
fit  such  a  description.  Joseph  Highmore's  fine  three- 
quarter  length  in  the  Tate  Gallery  of  a  Gentleman  in  a 
Brown  Velvet  Coat,  signed  and  dated  1747,  is  an  interest- 
ing test  case  (No.  1).  Far  from  hiding  his  hands  in  order 
to  make  the  painter's  job  easier,  this  man  is  standing  in 
a  way  carefully  contrived  in  accordance  with  the 
accepted  principles  of  etiquette.  In  fact  he  can  be  quite 
closely  matched  with  the  first  plate  in  Nivelon's  Rudi- 
ments  of  Genteel  Behavior ,  published  just  ten  years  earlier 
(No.  2). 2  The  pose  is  described  by  the  author  in  these 
words:  'The  Head  erect  and  turnd,  as  in  this  Figure  will 
be  right,  as  will  the  manly  Boldness  in  the  Face, 
temper' d  with  becoming  Modesty;  the  Lips  must  be 
just  join'd  to  keep  the  Features  regular;  the  Shoulders 
must  fall  easy,  and  be  no  farther  drawn  back  than  to 
form  the  Chest  full  and  round,  which  will  preserve  the 
true  Proportion  of  the  Body,  but  if  they  are  too  far 
drawn  back,  the  Chest  will  appear  to  [sic]  prominent, 
the  Arms  stiff  and  lame,  and  the  Back  hollow  .  .  .  The 
Arms  must  fall  easy,  not  close  to  the  Sides,  and  the 
Bend  of  the  Elbow,  at  its  due  Distance,  will  permit  the 
right  Hand  to  place  itself  in  the  Waistcoat  easy  and 
genteel . . .  but  any  rising  or  falling  the  Hand  from  that 
Place,  will  make  it  appear  lame,  and  consequently  dis- 
agreeable .  .  .  The  Hat  shou'd  be  plac'd  under  the  left 
Arm,  and  that  Wrist  must  be  free  and  strait,  and  the 
Hand  support  itself  above  the  Sword-hilt;  the  Sword 
exactly  plac'd  as  shewn  in  this  Figure,  is  the  only  proper 
and  genteel  situation  for  it  .  .  .'.  Nivelon  goes  on  to 
describe  the  placing  of  the  feet,  and  so  on. 

Anyone  approaching  the  subject  of  eighteenth-cen- 
tury portraiture  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history 
of  manners  and  etiquette  is  likely  to  wonder  whether 
sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  by  art  historians  to 
such  factors.  A  portrait  is,  frequently,  a  kind  of  social 
document,  by  means  of  which  a  person  presents  him- 
self or  herself  for  the  critical,  as  well  as  for  the  admiring 
gazes  of  contemporaries.  'Whenever  you  present  your- 
self or  are  presented  for  the  first  time  in  company', 
wrote  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his  godson  in  1765,  'study 
to  make  the  first  impressions  you  give  of  yourself  as 
advantageous  as  possible.  This  you  can  only  do  at  first 

i.Joseph  Highmore  (1692-1780). 

A  Gentleman  in  a  Brown  Velvet  Coat, 

oil  on  canvas,  1747, 

126.5  X  100.5  cm- 

The  Tate  Gallery,  London. 


by  what  solid  people  commonly  call  trifles  are  air, 
dress,  and  address'? 

Nivelon's  book  -  and  others  like  it  -  was  intended  to 
supply  advice  on  such  'trifles'.  Its  stated  aim  was  to 
provide  'An  Introduction  to  the  Method  of  attaining  a 
graceful  Attitude,  an  agreeable  Motion,  an  easy  Air, 
and  a  genteel  Behaviour'.  That  such  considerations 
were  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  greatest  master  of 
the  Georgian  portrait  can  be  seen  by  the  way  that 
Reynolds,  in  his  Seventh  Discourse,  makes  a  kind  of 
analogy  between  considerations  of  taste  and  good 
sense  applied  to  these  lowly  questions  and  the  similar 
factors  which  arise  in  evaluating  the  most  elevated 
works  of  art. 


2.  Standing  Gentleman,  engraving  after  Bartholomew 
Dandridge,  15.6  x  1 1.7  cm.  Plate  1  to  Nivelon's  book, 
The  Rudiments  of  Genteel  Behavior,  1737. 
The  British  Museum,  London. 


It  would  be  tedious  to  search  out  and  label  all  the 
variations  which  occur  in  the  poses  used  by  portrait 
painters  in  the  reign  of  George  11  and  correlate  them 
with  the  correct  attitudes  enumerated  by  writers  like 
Nivelon.  But  the  discussion  of  just  a  few  of  the  exam- 
ples which  spring  to  our  notice  may  help  to  indicate 
the  possibilities  in  such  a  project,  as  well  as  its  limita- 
tions. 

In  addition  to  cases  like  Highmore's  Gentleman  in  a 
Brown  Velvet  Coat  which  follow  the  rules  pretty  closely, 
there  are  other  cases  where  it  is  the  differences  that  make 
them  interesting.  The  girl  in  the  middle  of  Hogarth's 
group  portrait  ot  The  Graham  Children  (No.  3) 
is  shown  dancing  to  the  music  played  by  her  brother. 
Nivelon  describes  the  proper  way  for  a  lady  to  dance: 
'Each  Forefinger  and  Thumb  must  hold  the  Petticoat, 
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3. William  Hogarth 

(1697-1764)- 
Detail  from 
The  Graham  Children, 
.oil  on  canvas,  1742. 
The  Tale  Gallery, 
London. 


4.  Joseph  Highmokl. 
Lady  in  Blue, 
1 11]  on  canvas,  1734, 
92  X  73.6  cm. 
Dulwich  College 
Picture  Gallery. 


5.  Lady  Dancing,  Plate  4  of  Nivelon's  book. 
The  illustrations  arc  numbered  separately 
tor  ladies  and  tor  gentlemen.:  1-6  each. 


6.  The  Courtsie,  Plate  1  of  Nivelon's  book. 


7.  Walking,  Plate  3  of  Nivelon's  book. 


Il8 


and  the  other  Fingers  be  a  little  separated;  the  Body 
should  have  a  little  Swing  in  its  Motion  .  .  .  and  let  the 
Feet  appear  well  turn'd  and  without  any  Affectation 
.  .  .'.  The  head  should  be  'not  quite  upright',  but  in- 
clined a  little.  And  a  comparison  between  Hogarth's 
little  dancer,  warmly  humorous  and  pulsating  with  life, 
and  Dandridge's  stiffly  drawn  lady  (No.  5),  defines  at 
once  the  gulf  that  separates  such  pictures,  as  well  as  the 
thread  that  connects  them.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
part  of  the  charm  of  Hogarth's  picture  in  the  eyes  of 
contemporaries  must  have  depended  on  such  a  com- 
parison being  made,  whether  consciously  or  not. 

In  fact,  the  relationship  between  the  poses  described 
in  etiquette  books  and  those  we  see  in  portraits  is 
usually  rather  free.  Thus,  Highmore's  Lady  in  Blue  at 
Dulwich,  signed  and  dated  1734  (No.  4),  places  her 
hands  in  front  of  her  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  Nivelon's 
prescription  for  a  'courtsie',  when  he  says  they  should 
be  'placed  a-cross  not  high  or  low  .  .  .  the  Inside  of  the 
Hands  should  be  opposed  to  the  Breast,  the  Fingers 
being  easy  and  a  little  separated,  the  Wrists  must  bend 
inwards  .  .  .'  (No.  6).  On  the  other  hand,  the  head  in 
this  portrait  follows  a  different  convention,  more  in 
accordance  with  Nivelon's  general  advice  on  the  car- 
riage of  the  head,  as  shown  in  Dandridge's  illustration 
of  a  lady  Walking  (No.  7).  Nivelon  is  particularly 
anxious  that  the  head  should  not  be  projected  forward, 
so  that  it  'spoils  the  true  Proportion  of  the  Neck',  and 
the  shoulders  too  are  'drawn  out  of  their  proper  Places'. 
The  slight  tilt  which  Highmore  gives  his  lady's  head 
was  one  of  the  ways  of  avoiding  a  full  front-view  face 
in  portraits,  described  by  Hogarth's  friend  Andre 
Rouquet  in  the  early  1750s  as  'the  least  picturesque  of 
all  natural  positions'.4 

The  character  of  these  poses  and  the  reason  for  their 
cultivation  is  best  brought  out  by  comparing  them 
with  what  the  mid-eighteenth  century  feared  most  of 
all,  affectation,  mentioned  with  a  shudder  by  Nivelon  in 
his  description  of  the  proper  way  to  dance.  Jonathan 
Richardson  had  set  the  tone  for  this  period  when  he 
wrote  in  the  Theory  of  Painting  (17 15)  that  in  order  to 
achieve  'Grace  and  Greatness'  in  portraits,  as  in  history- 
painting,  the  figures  should  'do  everything  with  grace, 
there  must  be  no  awkward,  sheepish,  or  affected  be- 
haviour, no  strutting,  or  silly  pretence  to  greatness;  no 
bombast  in  action . .  .'.5 

In  the  year  before  Highmore  dated  his  Gentleman  in  a 
Brown  Velvet  Coat,  David  Garrick  had  had  his  audiences 
rocking  with  mirth  at  a  rather  insubstantial  comedy 
called  Miss  in  her  Teens.  'Last  Saturday  I  went  to  . . .  the 
new  farce  .  .  .  composed  by  Garrick',  wrote  Mrs. 
Delany,  'nothing  could  be  lower,  but  the  part  he  acts  in  it 
himself  (Mr.  Fribble)  he  makes  so  very  ridiculous  that 
it  is  very  entertaining.  It  is  said  he  mimics  eleven  men  of 
fashion'.6  And  a  further  glimpse  of  the  performance  is 
given  by  the  reviewer  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
who  mentions  specifically  Garrick's  use  of  'a  piece  of 
black  silk  on  his  finger;  a  cambrick  handkerchief  on  his 


neck;1  the  posture  in  which  he  presents  a  pill-box;  .  .  . 
and  the  trip  on,  and  jani  ojf,  the  stage'.8  Garrick,  of 
course,  was  able  to  get  them  laughing  with  him,  but 
one  of  his  colleagues,  Harry  Mossop,  was  actually 
known  to  his  audience  as  'the  teapot  actor'  because  he 
liked  to  stand  with  one  hand  on  his  hip  and  his  other 
arm  extended.9  Theatre  audiences  -  and,  we  could  add, 
those  who  viewed  portraits  -  were  quick  to  spot  any 
mannerism  which  verged  on  affectation. 

The  difference  between  gentility  and  affectation  was 
really  only  to  be  defined  by  intuition.  'Turn  out  your 
right  foot',  wrote  Lord  Chesterfield,  'raise  your  head 
above  your  shoulders,  walk  like  a  Gentleman'.10  And 
although  the  gentleman  was  sometimes  separated  from 
the  fop  by  a  rather  delicate  line,  there  were  visual  as 
well  as  verbal  aids  to  guide  the  drawing  of  that  line.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  such  essentially  bourgeois  books  as 
Nivelon's  were  actually  studied  by  young  gentlemen. 
They  had  more  sophisticated  aids  to  deportment,  and 
these  included  the  pictures  that  surrounded  them  in 
their  homes.  Unobtrusive  portraits  like  Highmore's 
Gentleman  in  a  Brown  Velvet  Coat  provided  permanent 
reminders  of  the  method  of  attaining  'a  genteel 
Behaviour'. 

NOTES 

1.  James  Northcote:  The  Life  oj '  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  1, 
London,  2nd  cd.  1 8 1 8,  p.  23 . 

2.  F.  Nivelon;  The  Rudiments  oj  Genteel  Behavior,  London 
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The  Royal  Copenhagen  Porcelain  factory  celebrated  its  bi-centenary  last  month.  As  the  May 
issue  of  The  Connoisseur  was  devoted  to  South  America,  we  were  unable  to  mark  the  occasion 
then;  but  in  this  issue  Victor  Winstone  traces  the  history  of  a  factory  which  nowadays  com- 
bines a  healthy  regard  for  the  present  with  an  identifiable  pride  in  its  past ;  a  factory  that  was 
once  a  respectable  counterpart  to  Meissen  in  the  northern  corner  of  Europe. 

TWO  CENTURIES 

OF  ROYAL  COPENHAGEN 

Victor  Winstone 


Few,  if  any,  of  the  European  porcelain  houses 
that  have  survived  from  the  primordial  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  can  lay  claim  to  consist- 
ent or  smooth  historical  development. 

The  Royal  Copenhagen  Manufactury,  which  cele- 
brated its  bi-centcnary  in  May,  has  had  as  stormy  a 
passage  as  any;  but  it  has  reached  its  double  century 
with  a  good  deal  of  continuity  to  its  credit,  and  two 
major  periods  of  achievement  to  look  back  on  and  seek 
sustenance  from  in  its  prosperous  present.  Its  lineage 
can,  in  fact,  be  said  to  go  back  twenty-five  years  before 
the  date  it  modestly  claims  for  its  foundation  in  1775. 
A  consortium  was  formed  in  about  1750  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  profligate  King  Frederick  v  with  the  active 
support  of  his  First  Minister,  Count  Moltke,  and  the 
practical  help  of  imported  masters,  including  Ludwig 
von  Lucckc,  sculptor  and  Modelmeistcr  at  the  Meissen 
and  Vienna  factories  before  his  arrival  in  Denmark, 
and  Johann  Gottlieb  Mehlhorn  the  decorator  from 
Saxony  and  brother  of  the  distinguished  Meissen 
painter,  Johann  Gottfried  Mehlhorn.  These  potters 
were  joined  in  their  initial  experiments  at 
Christianshaven  by  an  Englishman,  Denis  McCarthy, 
of  whom  little  seems  to  be  known,  and  the  Strasbourg 
painter  Johann  Richter.  Nothing  of  note  appears  to 
have  come  from  their  fertile  minds  and  practised  hands, 
though  there  is  one  signed  portrait  relief  of  King 
Frederick  by  McCarthy  in  the  Rosenborg  Castle  col- 
lection. But  their  contribution  to  Danish  porcelain  was 
significant.  They  discovered  the  clay  deposits  at 
Bornholm. 

After  seven  abortive  years,  Louis  Antoine  Fournier, 
formerly  of  Chantilly,  and  Sevres,  was  invited  to  take 
over  the  moribund  establishment.  His  background 
being  what  it  was,  he  naturally  set  out  to  make  soft- 
paste  porcelain.  In  the  event  he  was  hardly  more 
successful  than  his  predecessors.  In  1763  an  anxious 
Louis  xv  was  told  by  his  ambassador  to  the  Danish 
Court: 

.  .  .  Uue  pareil  etablissement  pourra  difficilement  jaire  tin 
objet  de  commerce  et  n'a  ete  jusqu'a  present  que  celui  d'un 
amusement  que  Mons.  Ct.  de  Moltke  a  essay e  de 
prourert  an  Roy  son  maitre. 


So  it  remained,  the  amusement  of  the  Prince,  until 
Fournicr's  return  to  France  in  1766.  Altogether  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  pieces  from  the  soft-paste 
period  arc  known  to  have  survived. 

The  history  of  Copenhagen  porcelain,  if  not  of 
Royal  Copenhagen,  might  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  factory  at  Kobmagergade  near  the 
Round  Tower  in  1768,  following  the  closure  of  the 
Christianshaven  workshop.  Richter,  who  had  now- 
been  unproductivcly  involved  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  a  new  man  of  truly  mediaeval  manner  and  sub- 
stance by  the  name  of  Franz  Heinrich  Mueller,  joined 
forces  and  were  given  the  Royal  blessing.  The  privy 
purse  had  run  dry  but  the  dynamic  and  ruthless 
Mueller  was  not  easily  dissuaded.  By  1772  he  and  his 
small  but  experienced  and  energetic  workforce  had 
organised  the  new  premises,  surmounted  some  acute 
problems  of  clay  mix  and  firing,  and  produced  their 
first  samples  of  the  new  hard-paste  porcelain.  Inevit- 
ably, they  ran  short  of  money  and  after  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  interest  the  public  investor, 
the  Royal  Family  began  to  acquire  most  of  the  share 
capital,  led  by  the  Dowager  Queen  Julianc  Marie,  her 
son  Frederick,  whose  throne  she  occupied  as  regent, 
and  his  nephew  and  namesake  the  Crown  Prince 
Frederick.  Mueller  became  one  of  the  shareholders 
along  with  six  other  commoners.  It  was  not  until 
1  May,  1775,  however,  that  the  first  meeting  of  the 
newly  constituted  and  largely  regal  board  was  called. 
On  that  occasion  the  symbol  of  three  wavy  lines, 

Colour. 

A.  Norwegian  farmer,  c.  1780. 

In  1764  Frederick  V,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway, 
commissioned  the  sculptor  Johan  Gottfried  Grund  to  create 
a  scries  of  life-size  sandstone  figures  depicting  Norwegian 
peasants,  to  stand  in  the  park  of  Fredensborg  Palace. 
King  Frederick's  widow,  Queen Juliane  Marie,  who 
played  an  important  role  in  the  foundation  of  the  factory  in 
1775,  spent  her  last  years  at  Fredensborg  Palace.  As  a 
compliment  to  Her  Majesty  the  factory  reproduced  the  series 
of  figures  in  porcelain.  The  pioduction  of  them  ceased  in  1807 
when  the  factory  was  severely  damaged  during  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  and  many  moulds  and 
models  were  destroyed. 

b.  Coffee-pot  with  iron-red  decoration,  c.  1 776-1 778. 

c.  Tray  for  lunch  service  1787. 
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indicative  of  the  maritime  belts,  was  adopted  and  a 
monopoly  of  porcelain  manufacture  in  Denmark 
granted  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  Mueller  had  brought 
the  factory  into  being  by  sheer  hard  work  and  inven- 
tiveness and  an  obstinate  refusal  to  accept  defeat.  He 
was  ill-rewarded.  His  board  of  directors  decided  that 
he  would  not  be  a  suitable  prefect  and  Theodor  Holn 
the  Queen's  secretary  was  appointed  director  and 
general  manager.  Even  if  he  lacked  nominal  status, 
however.  Mueller  was  effectively  in  charge  and  he 
ruled  with  a  rod  ot  iron. 

Among  the  first  of  the  artist  craftsmen  who  came  to 
Copenhagen  at  this  time  was  Claus  Tvedc  the  Danish 
wood  sculptor.  He  was  followed  by  several  Meissen 
craftsmen  and,  most  importantly,  by  Carl  Anton 
Luplau  the  Model  meister  from  Fuerstenberg.  Another 
distinguished  member  of  the  new  workforce  was  the 
Nurcmburg  illustrator,  [ohann  Cristof  Bayer  who  was 
working  in  Denmark  on  the  great  botanical  work 
Flora  Datiica.  Then  there  was  Peter  Heinrich  Lehmann 
the  portrait  painter  from  Berlin.  Together  with  the 
taciturn  Mueller  they  made  an  impressive,  if  discordant 
team.  They  were  extremely  productive  and  their  work 
was  of  high  quality,  but  the  factory  was  anything  but 
businesslike.  An  inventory  taken  in  1779  showed  that 
in  the  first  four  years,  forty  thousand  and  thirty  pieces 
had  been  made,  apart  from  several  hundred  items 
separately  recorded  which  were  given  to  shareholders, 
mostly  members  ot  the  Royal  Family.  The  rest  simply 
accumulated  as  stock.  Only  fourteen  figures  were 
recorded,  well  modelled,  subdued  in  decoration  and 
showing  little  of  the  exhilaration  which  marked  the 
Rococo-inspired  products  of  factories  such  as  Meissen, 
Nymphenburg,  Vienna,  Fuerstenberg  and  Berlin.  The 
true  spirit  of  the  age  of  Mozart  never  totally  captured 
the  hearts  or  minds  of  Copenhagen  craftsmen.  Such 
trappings  of  art,  dress  and  manner  as  filtered  through 
to  this  northern  corner  of  Europe  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  manifested  themselves  in  the 
life  of  the  court,  in  the  masquerades  and  junketings  of 
the  royal  palaces.  The  Style  pittoresque  barely  touched 
Mueller  and  Luplau  and  their  colleagues.  Cherubs  and 
dolphins,  landscape  painted  dishes,  figure  groups  and 
busts  were  rendered  in  sober  form  and  tint;  the  art  of 
Fragonard  and  Meisonnier,  of  the  later  Kandlcr  and 
Bustelli,  seen  not  as  the  artists  of  Chelsea  saw  it, 
through  rose-coloured  spectacles,  but  through  a 
northern  mist.  Indeed,  some  of  the  figures  and  busts  in 
biscuit  were  more  suggestive  of  the  emergent  Neo- 
classicism.  There  was  no  echo  of  the  Swan  service, 
none  of  the  opulent,  gilded  curvature  of  Sevres,  or  the 
graceful  asymmetry  of  Hoechst  or  Nymphenburg.  In 
place  of  excitement  there  was  charm,  fine  restrained 
modelling  and  honest  workmanship.  Figure  and 
statuette  bases  became  rounded,  sparccly  decorated. 
The  next  five-year  period  was  troubled  yet  highly 
productive. 

In  1780  the  Company  opened  its  own  retail  store  in 


Denmark,  and  others  followed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  disastrous  venture.  In  1 784  the  Crown 
Prince  Frederick  pushed  aside  the  Dowager  Queen  and 
most  members  of  the  porcelain  factory's  board  were 
dismissed  as  sycophants  of  the  old  guard.  Only  Holm 
remained,  now  knighted  and  known  as  Holmskjold. 
The  widower  Mueller  married  Holmskjold's  elderly 
sister,  an  act  which  merely  widened  the  yawning  gap 
between  the  two  men.  The  spendthrift  Royal  Family 
remained  the  best  customers  of  the  factory,  purchasing 
some  fourteen  per  cent  ot  the  first  ten  years'  produc- 
tion at  a  cost  of  thirty-one  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
forty-one  rix-dollars.  The  first  and  largest  on-glaze 
dinner  service  of  the  period  was  bought  by  the  Dutch- 
man Jacob  dc  Windt  at  a  cost  of  three  thousand,  tour 
hundred  and  twenty-five  rix-dollars.  By  this  time 
Mueller,  who  had  perfected  his  porcelain  body  by  the 
use  of  increasing  quantities  of  French  kaolin  from  the 
St.  Yrieix  deposits,  and  his  artists,  were  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  tableware  patterns  which 
were  to  spread  the  tame  ot  the  factory  and  provide  its 
staple  diet  for  the  next  two  centuries  -  Blue  Fluted  (or 
Imortelle)  and  Blue  Flower. 

The  former  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  European  porcelain  and  its  provenance  was 
a  matter  of  some  complexity  and  doubt  until  Brendo 
L.  Grandjcan,  the  factory's  present-day  curator  and 
resident  historian  unravelled  it  in  a  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject which  he  read  at  Stockholm  in  1950.  Even  the 
historians  of  Meissen  have  been  reluctant  to  suggest  a 
firm  date  of  inception,  though  the  Dresden  factory 
unquestionably  produced  the  original  version,  an  ele- 
gant and  somewhat  stylised  account  ot  Chinese  themes 
that  bridged  the  Yuan  and  Ming  dynasties.  In  his  book 
'Das  Meissner  und  seine  Geschichte'  published  in  1900, 
Karl  Berling  makes  no  mention  ot  the  so-called  Blue 
Fluted  service.  Ten  years  later  he  cautiously  observes 
that  he  believes  he  has  found  mention  ot  the  pattern, 
'copied  by  Thuringia  and  Copenhagen",  in  the  price 
list  of  1765.  In  the  Meissen  bi-centenary  publication  of 
1910,  he  also  asserts:  'The  fluted  design,  which  was 
probably  used  only  tor  blue  painting,  is  mentioned  in 
the  files  of  the  Royal  Household  (ot  Saxony)  as  early 
as  about  1736'.  The  use  of  the  term  Mussel  has  given 
rise  to  some  fascinating  etymological  excursions. 
Grandjean  rejects  the  admittedly  tortuous  reasoning 
inherent  in  'Musselman  blue'  declined  to  'Mussel 
painted",  partly  on  the  grounds  ot  references  to  'red 
mussel'  services  in  the  Zurich  and  other  catalogues  of 
the  time.  The  art  historian  Emil  Hannover  uses  the 
words  'Mussel',  'Muschel  and  'Mume'  interchange- 
ably suggesting  an  origin  in  the  German  water  plant 
Muschelblume  or  the  mume  flower.  In  tact,  the  mume 
flower,  which  Hannover  translates  into  the  German 
Strohblumc,  is  the  Oriental  peach  tree.  Strohblume  is 
the  blue  immortelle  flower,  the  wild  aster,  which  has 
an  obvious  connection  with  the  tiny  floral  motif  of  the 
design,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  some  early  vcr- 
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sioiis.  As  for  'Mussel',  it  is  enough  for  the  present  to 
point  out  that  the  use  of  the  term  Muhammadan  or 
Musselman  blue  was  common  enough  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century.  Carsten  Nicbuhr  had  given 
Denmark,  his  adopted  country,  a  fillip  in  Arabic 
scholarship  and  an  intense  interest  in  the  cast.  The 
letters  of  Pere  d'Entrccollcs  and  other  Christian  mis- 
sionaries attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and, 
although  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  chemical 
analysis  has  established  the  almost  universal  use  of 
cobalt  blue  from  the  deposits  of  southern  Persia  in  the 
blue-decorated  wares  of  the  Yuan  and  early  Ming 
periods,  the  term  lmi  luii  ch'ing,  Mohammedan  blue, 
had  undoubtedly  penetrated  to  Copenhagen  by  the 
late  eighteenth  century.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Copenhagen  version  of  this  universally  popular  design 
was  first  called  musseltnalet,  mussel  painted,  and  only 
later  musselmodel,  while  the  earliest  German  reference 
simply  speaks  of 'Blau,  garippt  oder  blatt'  (blue,  fluted 
or  plain).  The  earliest  Copenhagen  catalogue  pro- 
nouncement of  1779  reads  'fluted  blue  and  white 
Saxon  design'.  By  1793  it  was  called  Saxon  pattern, 
(mussel  model),  the  name  that  has  remained  in  use  ever 
since.  Whatever  its  exact  history,  Blue  Fluted  as  we 
may  call  it  for  convenience  has  proved  the  most 
popular  of  all  tableware  patterns  produced  in  the  West, 
appearing  in  earthenware  as  well  as  porcelain  and 
outstripping  all  others  in  sales  over  the  broadest  com- 
mercial spectrum  for  two  hundred  years,  though  of 
course  Meissen,  early  on,  withdrew  the  fluted  version 
in  protest  at  the  plagiarism  to  which  scores  of  potteries 
had  subjected  it,  and  the  Zwieheltmtster  or  Onion 
pattern  became  that  factory's  standard  pattern.  The 
Copenhagen  version  differed  in  one  essential  respect 
from  its  Dresden  precursor,  two  rings  instead  of  one 
at  the  centre  of  flatware. 

Early  Blue  Flower  pieces  from  Copenhagen  derived 
of  course  from  Meissen's  Deutsche  Bhiinen.  The  design 
is  extremely  rare  before  1780.  Price  lists  prepared  by 
the  principal  painter  of  the  time,  C.J.  C.  Klipfel  (later 
director  of  the  Berlin  factory),  refer  to  services  'mit 
deutschen  Blumen'.  After  1780,  when  the  importation 
of  foreign  porcelain  other  than  Chinese  was  banned  in 
Denmark  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the  Sovereign's 
investment,  the  pattern  came  into  its  own  and 
Blaablomstrete  or  Blue  Flower  became  the  established 
name.  The  early  version  was  much  like  the  Neu  Ozier 
Meissen  pattern  of  about  1745  with  its  basket-work 
border.  The  few  surviving  examples  were  on-glaze 
decorated  on  fluted  or  curved  Rococo  shapes.  By  the 
1 790s  these  were  replaced  by  the  flatter,  more  re- 
strained shapes  then  in  fashion. 

By  1795  the  Copenhagen  factory's  finances  were  in 
an  even  worse  state  than  hitherto  and  relations  between 
Mueller  and  his  senior  employees  were  at  the  lowest 
possible  ebb.  Yet,  artistically,  this  was  one  of 
Copenhagen's  finest  periods. 

A  financial  director  was  appointed  in  1795,  two 


years  after  the  death  of  Holmskjold,  the  highly 
respected  confidant  of  the  Royal  Family,  who,  it  tran- 
spired, had  misappropriated  the  factory's  funds.  The 
new  appointment  did  little  to  ease  the  tensions.  To  the 
end  of  his  reign,  Mueller  remained  obdurate.  The 
highest  skills  were  kept  in  check.  Foreign  influences,  if 
they  were  to  play  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Copenhagen 
were  to  be  subordinate  and,  to  that  extent  inchoate. 
Yet  the  implacable  Mueller  was  often  right.  In  1795  he 
suggested  a  public  auction  to  repair  the  company's 
finances.  And  it  worked.  In  the  same  year,  however, 
the  recently  appointed  financial  director  Peter  Gronland 
delivered  an  evocative  aside:  'Apart  from  the  altera- 
tions by  Mueller,  which  I  consider  the  reasons  for  our 
factory's  ill  luck,  it  is  still  at  this  moment  Luplau's  clay, 
"laze  and  oven  we  use'. 

If  Blue  Fluted  and  Blue  Flower  mark  the  beginning 
and  the  high-point  of  Danish  underglaze  decorated 
porcelain,  transcending  every  change  of  taste  and 
fashion  in  the  ensuing  one  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
undergoing  several  modifications  but  seldom  losing 
sight  of  those  merits  which  lie  in  a  naturally  imposed 
discipline,  Flora  Danica  surely  represents  the  opposite; 
an  elaborate  transfer  to  curved,  rounded  and  angular 
surfaces  of  the  complexities  and  subtleties  of  natural  his- 
tory ;  a  gildedbotanical  extravaganza  in  on-glaze  colours, 
opulent,  precise  and  costly  in  appearance  and  in  fact. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  legends  in  the  world  of 
porcelain  is  that  the  original  service  'painted  with 
flowers  after  Flora  Danica'  as  Mueller  described  it,  was 
intended  for  the  Empress  Catherine  11  of  Russia.  There 
is  no  documentation  or  direct  evidence  for  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  Empress  ordered  such  a  service,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Wedgwood  and  Sevres  services,  or  that  it 
was  ordered  by  the  Danish  King  for  presentation  to 
Catherine.  We  have  the  evidence  of  one  of  Mueller's 
sons,  however,  that  such  may  have  been  the  original 
intention:  'Sie  machte  gegenwaertig  ein  Porzelans 
Service  zu  100  Couvcrts  mit  dcr  Flora  Danica  auf  zu 
der  kayzcrin,  welcher  40,000  Rdlr.  koste',  he  told  a 
reliable  witness,  Dr.  F.  V.  P.  Fabricius,  in  1 794.  Both 
the  cost  and  the  number  of  pieces  were  exaggerated  by 
the  young  man;  it  was  not  until  1797  that  the  number 
of  place  settings  was  increased  from  an  original  eighty 
to  one  hundred.  Whatever  the  initial  intention,  it  is 
probable  that  King  Frederick's  marriage  in  1790 
provided  an  excuse  to  keep  the  service  in  the  royal 
palace;  an  excuse  that  was  reinforced  four  years  later 
by  a  tire  at  Christianaborg  Castle  which  destroyed 
much  valuable  early  porcelain. 

In  March  1792  Mueller  records:  .  .  the  large  com- 
missioned service,  painted  with  flowers  after  Flora 
Danica  took  more  than  two  years  in  the  making',  thus 
suggesting  that  work  began  in  1 789-1 790.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Holmskjold  played  a  part  in  the  creation  of 
this  legendary  service.  He  became  director  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  in  1788  and  two  years  later  published 
an  account  of  Danish  fungi,  illustrated  by  Bayer.  Apart 
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1 .  The  Blue  Fluted 
Pattern.  On  the  left 

c  1779, 

on  the  right  1970  as 
redesigned  by  Professor 
Arnold  Krog  after  1885. 

2.  Ice  vase  (cooler) 
belonging  to  dessert 
service.  Designed  by 
G.  F.  Hctsch  in  1831  for 
the  King  of  Denmark. 


Far  right. 

3.  Bust  by  Anton  Carl 
Luplan  representing 
Queen  Dowager 
Juliane  Marie. 
Signed :  Luplau  fee.  1 78 1 . 
Biscuit  bust 
on  white  glazed 
porcelain  base  with  gold 
ornaments. 
Rosenborg  Collections. 


from  the  work  of  Christian  Nicholai  Faxoe,  who 
painted,  gilded  and  ornamented  one  hundred  and 
fifty  eight  pieces,  Bayer  decorated  the  rest  of  the  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  two  items  in  the  royal 
service.  As  a  result  his  health  deserted  him  and  his 
eyesight  was  destroyed.  An  examination  of  individual 
items  shows  an  uneven  quality  of  workmanship, 
which  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
less  experienced  Faxoe,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  Pearl  design  flatware  used  was  already  in 
existence  and  was  simply  taken  from  stock  and  painted. 
Early  pieces  with  three-dimensional  flower  decoration 
are  known  to  have  been  executed  by  Soren  Prcuss  who 
was  at  the  factory  from  1784  to  his  death  in  1 801 . 

Court  cavortings,  fire  and  theft  accounted  for  many 
of  the  pieces  in  this  renowned  service.  Of  the  stolen 
items,  secreted  by  the  keeper  of  the  Rosenborg  collec- 
tion, some  were  sold  at  a  Berlin  auction  and  others 
went  to  a  Hungarian  collector.  A  basket  with  modelled 
flowers  was  presented  to  Sir  Horace  Marryat  when  he 
visited  Copenhagen  in  i860  and  was  given  to  the  South 
Kensington  Museum.  It  has  since  disappeared.  Alto- 


gether one  hundred  and  one  pieces  were  stolen  and 
eighty  one  were  recovered. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  fate  of  the  great  Flora 
Danica  service,  like  that  of  European  porcelain  in 
general,  had  ceased  to  concern  men  greatly.  In  1801 
Copenhagen  suffered  the  indignity  of  bombardment 
by  Nelson's  ships.  The  English  admiral  behaved  as  a 
gentleman  even  in  victory.  After  bombarding  the  city 
and  its  now  famous  porcelain  factory,  he  went  ashore, 
selected  some  of  the  choicest  surviving  pieces  from  the 
factory's  stock  shelves  for  his  beloved  Emma  and 
solemnly  paid  for  them.  They  were  sent  to  England  in 
the  care  of  Captain  Bligh. 

The  era  of  Mueller  and  Luplau,  of  Richter, 
Lchmann,  Bayer  and  many  other  dedicated  and  bril- 
liant men  was  at  an  end.  As  Arthur  Hayden,  loving 
chronicler  of  antiquity,  remarked  in  his  'Chats  on 
Royal  Copenhagen'  the  fiery  old  Mueller  complained 
to  the  last.  After  his  own  retirement  and  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Royal  Manufactury  at  Frederikaberg  he 
declared:  'Everything  that  has  been  done  after  I  left 
the  factory  has  been  to  its  detriment'. 
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After  the  second  British  bombardment  in  1807, 
Copenhagen's  long  night  of  decadence  set  in  with  .1 
vengeance.  The  gloom  was  not  to  be  dispelled  tor 
seventy  years,  over  twice  as  long  as  it  had  taken  to 
bring  the  first  period  to  its  tull  flowering.  Peter  Garlieb 
became  the  administrator  of  the  rebuilt  factory  and,  in 
1821,  G.  F.  Hetsch  became  art  director.  Their  work 
consisted  in  the  main  of  essays  in  the  heavily-gilded, 
elaborately  decorated  style  of  the  Empire.  An  architect 
h\  training.  Hetsch  was  a  competent  artist  working  in 
a  mediocre  age.  The  underglaze  blue  decorated  pat- 
terns of  the  past  changed  their  characters;  heavily 
painted,  denser,  cruder,  but  with  a  tine  white  body. 

Mueller  had  perfected  his  body  mix  and  glazes  by 
using  more  of  the  French  kaolin  in  proportion  to  the 
domestic  Bornholm  clay,  and  by  a  progressive  reduc- 
tion in  the  quartz  content.  His  'Danish'  and  'Virgin' 
clays  used  from  1779,  contained  respectively  thirty 
seven  and  seventy  four  per  cent  of  French  kaolin.  His 
final  mix,  used  almost  exclusively  from  1795,  was 
made  up  of  approximately  twelve  parts  Bornholm 
kaolin,  nineteen  of  quartz,  twenty  five  of  feldspar  and 
forty  three  of  Limoges  kaolin.  During  and  after  the 
deluge  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  factory  was  forced 
to  seek  new  methods  of  purifying  domestic  clays.  Its 
efforts  in  removing  iron  and  other  impurities  were  so 
successful  that  by  1815  a  body  of  great  purity  and 
whiteness  was  produced  from  the  Bornholm  clays, 
remaining  in  use  for  blue-painted  wares  until  1881, 
although  Limoges  clays  were  reintroduced  meanwhile 
for  biscuit  wares. 

The  factory  was  rebuilt  yet  again  in  the  1880s  and 
was  rejuvenated  by  its  new  director  Philip  Schou,  a 
businessman  of  outstanding  ability  and  vision.  Ot  all 
his  achievements,  however,  none  exceeded  in  import- 
ance or  perspicacity  the  appointment  of  a  young  art 
director  by  the  name  of  Arnold  Krog.  Perhaps  for  the 
first  time  in  the  long  and  chequered  existence  of  this 
factory,  business  and  artistic  aims  went  hand  in  hand. 
Schou  and  Krog  brought  a  new  universality  to  the 
manutactury's  outlook  and  allied  it  to  a  characteristi- 
cally Danish  sense  of  naturalism.  They  created  a  style 
which  was  able  to  draw  on  the  reserves  of  history  - 
Oriental  and  European  -  yet  was  imbued  with  a 
distinctive  and  instantly  recognisable  spirit  of  its  own. 

Old  patterns  such  as  Blue  Flower  and  Blue  Fluted 
and  the  elaborately  enamelled  services  of  the  Mueller 
period  were  revived  and  given  new  shapes;  but  the 
essential  fidelity  and  refinement  of  decoration  was 
vigorously  maintained.  The  Pearl  design  had  been 
resurrected  as  a  result  of  a  decision  taken  in  1 862  by  a 
committee  of  Danish  ladies  formed  to  decide  on  a 
suitable  present  for  Princess  Alexandra,  daughter  of 
Christian  ix,  on  her  marriage  to  the  Prince  ot  Wales. 
They  decided  on  a  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
piece  service  in  Flora  Danica.  When  Schou  and  Krog 
took  over  Flora  Danica  went  into  regular  production, 
and  the  essence  of  the  earlier  botanical  decoration, 


based  on  .1  faithful  realisation  ot  the  book  illustrations, 
was  restored.  Unlike  main-  other  distinguished  porce- 
lain houses,  Copenhagen  in  its  late  nineteenth-century 
revival  did  not  consciously  follow  the  art  movements 
of  its  time,  though  it  reacted  to  them  and  bent  them  to 
its  purpose.  Ami  never  so  palpably  or  effectively  as  in 
the  creation  of  its  stonewares.  It  the  modern  renais- 
sance of  this  factory  rests  commercially  on  fine  porce- 
lain in  which  old  themes  are  restored  to  something  akin 
to  original  concepts  and  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by 
shapes  that  emulate  the  flowing  curves  and  graceful 
lines  of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  artistic  base  is  surely 
to  be  found  in  the  stoneware  which  resulted  from 
Krog's  visit  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1900.  The 
massive  deployment  of  Sevres  stoneware,  the  works  of 
artists  like  Chaplct,  Delaherche,  Dalpayrat,  Damm- 
ouse  and  Cazin  and  the  commemorative  display  of 
Jean  Carries'  finely  modelled  pieces,  inspired  a  revolu- 
tion at  Copenhagen. 

With  the  help  of  another  visitor  to  that  exhibition, 
Patrick  Nordstrom,  the  sculptor  Knud  Kyhn  and  the 
potters  Carl  Nielsen  and  Carl  Halier,  an  era  of  great 
inventiveness  and  healthy  experiment  was  ushered  in. 
Hundreds  of  glazes  were  tried  and  new  firing  tech- 
niques employed,  until  the  fine  brown  and  rutile  effects 
of  Carries  and  Sevres,  Sung-likc  glazes  and  the  much 
sought    after   sang-de-boeuf    were    reproduced  and 
extended  into  realms  of  great  originality  in  modelling 
and  colour.  Krog  showed  that  in  every  medium, 
porcelain,  stone  and  earthenware,  in  underglaze  and 
on-glazc  decoration  and  relief  work,  the  past  can  live 
comfortably  with  the  present.  His  work  was  the 
foundation  of  the  present.  It  typified  the  factory's 
confident  ability  to  ally  a  national  idiom,  an  identi- 
fiable style,  with  artistic  liberation,  such  as  is  enjoyed 
today  by  designers  and  craftsmen  who  perpetuate  the 
art  faience  established  by  Christian  Joachim  in  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  and  who  extend  that  free- 
dom into  the  ever  growing  repertoire  of  modern 
porcelain,  stone  and  earthenware.  The  ability  to  con- 
ceive and  produce  such  uncompromising  works  of  the 
present  day  as  Grethe  Meyer's  Blue  Line  earthenware 
range  side  by  side  with  designs  from  the  distant  past; 
the  continued   development   of  crystalline  glazes, 
transmutation  effects  and   brilliant   turquoise  blue 
glazes  on  porcelain  and  stoneware;  these  are  the 
inheritance  from  the  days  of  Denmark's  great  Vic- 
torian, Arnold  Krog:  and  to  some  extent  from  the 
stormy  days  of  Mueller.  Significantly,  one  of  the  few 
remaining  European  factories  with  a  history  going 
back  two  centuries  or  more  is  the  least  prone  to  use 
those  pejorative  words  traditional  and  contemporary. 
Copenhagen  has  contributed  through  much  of  its 
existence  to  the  peculiarly  Scandinavian  virtue  of 
thinking  in  terms  of  usefulness  enhanced  by  pains- 
taking and  unpretentious  art,  of  decoration  made 
universally  acceptable  by  tried  hands  and  unpre- 
judiced eyes.  Such  precepts  deserve  to  flourish. 
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NOT  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


A  new  series  begins  in  this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  on  the  country  houses  of  Great  Britain  to 
which  the  public  do  not  have  access.  One  of  these  is  Belmont  Park  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Harris.  It  was  commissioned  from  Samuel  Wyatt  by  General  Harris,  one  of  the  victors  of 
Seringapatam:  a  Coade  stone  plaque  on  the  exterior  represents  the  house,  with  'a  whiff  of 
eastern  nostalgia',  amid  palm  trees.  Here  John  Robinson  describes  and  records  the  history  of 
what  is  perhaps  the  best-preserved  of  Wyatt' s  smaller  country  houses. 

BELMONT  PARK,  KENT 

John  Robinson 


OF  Samuel  Wyatt's  smaller  country  houses 
perhaps  the  best  preserved  is  Belmont  Park  in 
Kent,  the  scat  of  Lord  Harris.  The  setting  of 
Belmont,  in  one  of  the  most  unspoilt  parts  of  Kent, 
lives  up  to  expectations  and  it  was  the  surrounding 
landscape,  rather  than  the  splendour  of  the  existing 
house,  that  induced  General  George  Harris  to  acquire 
the  property  in  1787. 

Belmont  was  not  then  an  old-established  seat.  The 
first  house  on  the  site  was  built  in  1769  and  consisted  of 
a  small  red  brick  main  block  with  an  irregular  quad- 
rangle of  outbuildings  behind.  This  original  building 
survives,  incorporated  into  the  back  of  the  present 
house,  its  red  bricks  disguised  by  a  new  front  faced  in 
mathematical  tiles.  Red  bricks  were  anathema  to  the 
cultivated  eighteenth-century  eye.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare  of  Stourhead  spoke  for  all  his  contemporaries 
when  he  expressed  the  greatest  aversion  to  red  brick 
buildings  'particularly  when  viewed  in  a  picturesque 
light  -  they  admit  of  no  variety  of  tints,  no  effects  of 
light  or  shade  -  and  have  therefore  a  dull  and  heavy 
appearance'.  So  wherever  possible  great  houses  were 
covered  in  cream  or  ochre  'mathematical'  tiles  to  look 
like  stone,  while  it  was  found  that  humbler  buildings 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  painting  them  with  a 
'wash  of  soft  cream  colour'. 

General  Harris  bought  Belmont  as  a  country  retreat 
following  his  return  to  England  from  India  in  1787. 
There  he  had  played  an  important  role  in  the  war 
against  the  treacherous  Tipoo  Sahib  and  had  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  successful  capture  of 
Seringapatam.  He  brought  back  with  him  several 
mementoes  of  that  campaign  including  one  of  Tipoo 
Sahib's  hats  which  remains  at  Belmont.  In  1815  he  was 
created  first  Lord  Harris  in  acknowledgement  of  his 
distinguished  military  career  which  culminated  at 
Waterloo. 

In  India  he  had  served  under  Charles,  Marquess 
Cornwallis  which  probably  explains  why  in  1790  he 
chose  Samuel  Wyatt  as  the  architect  of  his  new  house, 
for  Wyatt  had  redesigned  Cornwallis' s  own  seat  at 


Culford,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  Suffolk.  At 
Culford,  Wyatt  had  contrived  a  series  of  elegant  state 
rooms  around  a  central  staircase  hall  with  a  coffered 
dome  supported  on  four  great  eagles  of  appropriately 
Imperial  splendour.  Wyatt  had  also  installed  at  Cul- 
ford the  ultimate  refinement  in  eighteenth-century 
luxury,  a  steam-heated  badi.  Unfortunately,  this  was  a 
failure  because  the  steam  evaporated  in  the  pipes 
making  a  roaring  noise  before  reaching  the  water 
which  remained  stone  cold.  Despite  this  slight  con- 
tretemps Culford  was  greatly  admired  and  General 
Harris  was  influenced  to  repeat  its  attractions  on  a 
more  moderate  scale  at  Belmont. 

The  original  designs  for  Belmont  survive.  Although 
inscribed  in  Wyatt's  own  hand  the  drawings  them- 
selves are  the  work  of  one  of  his  office  assistants, 
probably  Noah  Siddons  who  came  from  Darley  Dale 
in  Derbyshire  and  as  a  young  man  had  accompanied 
Samuel  Wyatt  to  London.  He  was  one  of  Wyatt's 
most  loyal  employees,  witnessed  his  will  and  even- 
tually succeeded  John  Harvey  as  his  chief  clerk.  The 
drawings  show  the  house  exactly  as  it  is  now  except  for 
a  few  minor  internal  differences  winch  prove  that  they 
arc  the  working  designs  and  not  survey  drawings  made 
after  completion.  This  is  important  as  they  show  no 
sign  that  the  design  was  drastically  altered  during 
execution  and  this  helps  to  resolve  the  problem  of 
Belmont's  plan. 

The  design  of  Belmont  is  distinctly  unusual.  So 
unusual,  in  fact,  that  John  Newman  has  suggested  that 
the  existing  house  is  only  part  of  a  much  larger  scheme 
curtailed  while  building  was  in  progress.  He  cites  as 
evidence  for  this  the  asymmetry  of  the  layout  and  the 
unobtrusive  character  of  the  entrance.  The  entrance 
front  is  only  three  bays  wide  and  the  door  itself  is  in  the 
left  hand  bay  and  not  in  the  centre.  It  is  suggested  that 
originally  this  front  was  intended  to  extend  two  bays 
further  west,  where  Wyatt's  orangery  is  now.  This, 
however,  is  to  misjudge  the  character  of  the  house 
entirely.  The  lack  of  symmetry  cannot  be  the  result  of 
curtailment  of  a  more  ambitious  project.  The  freedom 
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of  the  plan  is  too  pervasive  to  be  explained  away  so 
simply.  For  example,  at  the  north-west  corner  the 
main  house  extends  at  ground  floor  level  along  the 
office  court  whereas  at  first  floor  level  it  docs  not.  The 
two  side  elevations  of  the  house  are  of  different  widths 
and  the  spacing  and  number  of  the  w  indows  also 
differ.  Thus  if  two  extra  bays  were  added  to  the  en- 
trance front  it  would  still  not  make  the  overall  shape 
of  the  house  an  even  rectangle.  Nor  is  Wyatt's  house 
related  axially  to  the  old  quadrangle,  it  merely  abuts 
informally  on  to  its  south  cast  corner.  Even  if  the 
entrance  front  was  wider  it  still  would  not  resolve  the 
completely  asymmetrical  relationship  between  the  old 
courtyard  and  the  new  house. 

Another  feature,  which  has  been  cited  as  evidence 
for  curtailment  during  construction,  is  the  size  of  the 
staircase  hall  compared  to  the  more  moderate  scale  of 
the  other  rooms.  Such  disproportion  between  a  large 
staircase  hall  and  the  other  rooms  is,  however,  a 
standard  feature  ot  Wyatt's  country  houses.  He 
favoured  this  arrangement  for  the  element  of  spatial 
contrast  and  surprise  that  it  created.  There  is  also  a 
practical  reason  tor  it.  The  entrance  hall  is  little  more 
than  a  vestibule  and  the  staircase  hall  is  therefore  the 
main  assembly  point  of  the  house,  a  function  clearly 
indicated  in  the  drawings  where  it  is  called  the  saloon. 

If  it  is  accepted  that  Belmont  was  designed  as 
executed,  it  makes  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  house 
plans  of  the  late  eighteenth  century,  for  it  is  revolu- 
tionary in  its  freedom  and  carefully  balanced  asym- 
metry. 

Belmont,  like  Herstmonceux,  Penrhyn  and 
Dropmore,  is  one  of  Wyatt's  'belvedere  houses'.  This 
was  a  design  which  he  had  evolved  himself  and  in  it 
the  main  facade  is  flanked  by  two  semi-circular  bow 
windows  (No.  i)  which  take  advantage  of  the  best 
views.  The  belvedere  function  of  the  bows  is  particu- 
larly obvious  in  this  case  because  each  of  them  has  a 
little  glazed  gazebo  on  top.  To  stand  inside  them  is  to 
feel  that  one  is  in  a  lighthouse  lantern  overlooking  a  sea 
of  beech  trees  and  tins  is  not  a  coincidence,  for  Wyatt 
was  one  of  the  leading  lighthouse  designers  of  his  day 
and  was  surveyor  to  Trinity  House  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life. 

The  view  is  one  of  the  two  factors  that  dictated  the 
distinctive  design  of  Belmont.  It  explains  the  unusual 
orientation  of  the  house  with  the  main  front  facino; 
east  where,  until  the  trees  grew  up,  there  was  a  wide 
prospect  over  Kent  to  the  Thames  estuary.  The  old 
house  on  the  site  had  been  conventionally  orientated 
north-south  and  the  decision  to  retain  it  as  kitchen 
offices  was  the  other  factor  governing  Wyatt's  layout. 
Tins  made  it  impossible  for  the  new  house  to  have  any 
formal  architectural  relationship  with  the  courtyard. 
Wyatt  made  a  virtue  of  forced  irregularity  by  experi- 
menting with  a  completely  irregular  plan.  Thus  bow 
windows  protrude  asymmetrically  at  the  back  and 
sides,  and  in  the  courtyard  there  are  two  bow  windows 


i .  The  entrance  front  with  the  orangery  beyond. 


2.  A  Coade  stone  plaque  on  the  east  front. 


next  to  each  other,  of  differing  proportions  and  both 
detailed  differently.  Only  the  main  cast  front  is 
entirely  formal.  Belmont  is  thus  an  early  example  ot 
informal  classical  planning  and  foreshadows  the 
increasing  fluidity  of  layout  that  was  to  be  so  brilliantly 
exploited  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  Nash. 

The  exterior  of  Belmont,  which  relics  for  its  effect 
on  segmental  curves  and  crisply  modelled  Coade  stone 
decoration,  is  typical  of  Samuel  Wyatt's  work.  The 
combination  of  an  elegant  Neo-classical  style  and 
enterprising  construction  makes  it  the  exact  architec- 
tural equivalent  of  Wedgwood's  pottery.  The  Coade 
decoration  is  particularly  fine.  Apart  from  stock  panels 
with  festoons  of  flowers,  oak  leaves,  and  acorns  and 
roundels  of  putti  representing  the  four  seasons,  there 
is  a  specially  made  plaque  depicting  the  house  itselt 
amidst  a  grove  of  palm  trees  in  direct  reference  to  Lord 
Harris's  Indian  interests  and  introducing,  as  John 
Newman  remarks,  an  appropriate  'whiff  of  eastern 
nostalgia'  (No.  2).  The  Ionic  capitals  of  the  two 
porticoes  were  also  chosen  from  Mrs.  Coadc's  cata- 
logue. 
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3.  The  staircase  hall. 


The  use  of  novel  materials  and  go-ahead  forms  of 
construction  throughout  the  house  makes  it  a  text- 
book example  of  Wyatt's  interest  in  new  inventions 
and  building  methods,  an  interest  which  only  Henry 
Holland  amongst  his  contemporaries  shared  to  the 
same  degree.  The  domes  are  ingeniously  clad  in  patent 
slating  held  in  place  by  slate  ribs  and  arc  not  covered  in 
lead  as  might  have  been  expected.  One  of  Wyatt's 
brothers  was  manager  of  the  great  slate  quarry  at 
Pcnrhyn  which  monopolised  late  eighteenth-century 
British  slate  production.  The  tops  of  the  lanterns  and 


4.  The  drawing-room. 


the  flats  ot  the  roof  are  made  of  copper  sheets  prepared 
according  to  the  patent  method  of  a  Wyatt  cousyj. 
The  elevations  are  clad  in  mathematical  tiles  of  an 
unusually  bcautitul  yellow  colour,  another  patent 
invention.  The  interior  was  equipped  with  Bramah 
patent  water  closets  and  there  was  even  a  rudimentary 
form  ot  central  heating.  Wyatt  placed  a  stove,  no 
doubt  one  of  Mr.  Brodie  s  patent  stoves,  at  the  foot  of 
the  back  stairs  with  a  flue  so  contrived  as  to  serpentine 
under  the  floor  of  the  saloon  bctore  climbing  upwards. 
Unlike  the  Culford  bath  none  of  these  inventions 
failed  to  live  up  to  Wyatt's  expectations  and  most  of 
them  lasted  at  least  a  hundred  years  before  they  needed 
to  be  renewed  or  repaired. 

The  interior  decoration  is  handled  with  great 
restraint  and  subtlety,  particularly  in  the  central  tunnel- 
vaulted  corridor  where  the  doorways  are  recessed 
under  segmental  arches  and  trained  with  panelled 
pilasters  (No.  4).  In  these  the  detailing  has  been  reduced 
to  the  simplest  Doric  mouldings,  reminiscent  of 
Soane's  use  of  attenuated  classical  motifs.  The  staircase 
hall  (No.  3)  rises  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  the  feeling 
of  space  is  enhanced  by  the  seemingly  wafer  thin  canti- 
levered  steps  of  Portland  stone.  The  iron  balustrade 
incorporates  an  anthemion  design  derived  from 
'Athenian'  Stuart.  At  first  floor  level  access  to  the 
principal  bedrooms  is  gained  through  a  lobby  screened 
by  Ionic  columns  originally  of  scagliola  but  long  ago 
painted  over. 

The  three  principal  rooms,  drawing-room,  dining- 
room  and  library,  lie  to  the  east  of  the  central  corridor. 
Both  the  drawing-room  and  the  library  have  apsed 
inner  ends  echoing  the  bow  windows  at  the  other.  The 
drawing-room  (No.  4)  was  redecorated  in  the  1930s  in 
cream,  white  and  gold  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Basil 
Ionidcs  of  Buxted  Park.  At  that  time  the  carved  eagles 
and  scrolls,  which  had  been  found  in  store,  were  placed 
over  the  doors  and  curtains  of  painted  silk  hung  at 
Wyatt's  long  windows.  Here,  as  in  all  the  rooms,  the 
original  eighteenth-century  furniture  is  amplified  by 
Victorian  pieces,  mementoes  of  the  family's  service  in 
the  East  and  examples  from  the  collection  of  clocks 
assembled  by  the  present  Lord  Harris.  The  resulting 
evocative  ensemble  is  of  a  richness  and  originality  which 
is  only  possible  in  a  house  that  has  been  occupied  by  one 
family  with  strong  interests  over  a  long  period  which 
no  public  museum  can  ever  emulate  or  rival. 

The  dining-room  (No.  5)  is  the  plainest  of  the 
principal  rooms,  its  walls  articulated  by  simple  pilaster 
strips  similar  to  the  work  of  Henry  Holland.  The  walls 
are  now  papered  to  represent  watered  silk  as  a  back- 
ground for  family  portraits,  the  chief  of  which  is  a 
huge  group  ot  the  first  Lord  Harris  and  his  ten 
children.  The  furniture  is  all  solid  mahogany. 

The  library  (No.  6)  is  the  finest  room  in  the  house,  a 
sombre  masculine  apartment  with  the  original 
decoration  of  coffee-coloured  walls  and  bookcases 
grained  to  represent  mahogany  and  walnut.  The 


S.  The  dining-room 
looking  south. 


studio  frieze  incorporates  as  a  principal  motif  an 
astrolabe,  the  standard  decorative  symbol  for  learning 
and  to  be  round,  for  instance,  in  the  superb  Louis  XVI 
iron  grille  of  the  Lycee  Bonaparte  at  Autun.  This  allu- 
sion to  the  function  of  the  room  is  paralleled  in  the 
wheat-ears  and  grapes  of  the  dining  room  cornice. 
These  friezes  were  almost  certainly  the  work  of 
Joseph  Rose  n  who  was  responsible  for  all  the  stucco 
decoration  in  Wyatt  houses  until  his  death  in  1799, 
whereupon  Francis  Bernasconi  became  the  principal 
Wyatt  stuccist.  Over  the  bookcases  are  grisaille  panels 


painted  in  the  manner  oi  Biagio  Rebecca  and  depicting 
ancient  and  modern  authors  including  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Homer  and  Virgil,  an  encouragement  to  read 
their  works  in  appropriate  surroundings. 

Today  Belmont  and  its  grounds  are  maintained  in 
perfect  condition,  a  fitting  testimony  to  the  care  of  the 
present  Lord  Harris  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
preservation  of  the  house  which,  with  its  portraits  and 
imperial  relics,  is  a  memorial  to  the  achievements  of 
his  familv  as  well  as  to  the  artistry  of  Samuel  Wyatt. 


6.  The  library, 
looking  west. 


Philippe  Garner,  the  chief  expert  on  Art  Dcco  at  Sotheby's  Belgravia,  discusses  the  varied 
works  of  one  of  the  most  important  and  versatile  of  Art  Deco  designers,  Pierre  Legraifi, 
whose  'extraordinary  talent  lay  in  his  ability  to  resume  the  achievements  of  his  con- 
temporaries, adding  his  own  touch  of  inventiveness'.  Among  other  works  designed  by 
Legrain  in  his  ceaseless  quest  for  novelty  was  the  famous  'glass  piano'  for  the  maison  Pleyel. 


PIERRE  LEGRAIN  -  DEGORATEUR 

Philippe  Gamer 


On  the  shifting  social  sands  ot  the  early  twen- 
tieth century  a  new  breed  ot  designer  was 
coming  to  the  fore  under  the  wing  of  a  new 
and  slightly  unexpected  generation  of  patrons.  Paris's 
most  talented  dress  designers  had  for  many  years  pand- 
ered to  the  rich  and  aristocratic  clients  who  were  the 
ultimate  arbiters  of  taste.  The  early  twentieth  century 
saw  a  shift  in  emphasis  and  the  top  couturiers  began  to 
establish  their  own  hierarchy,  creating  fashion  for 
themselves,  creating  life  styles  that  their  clients  became 
anxious  to  emulate  or  play  a  part  in.  Charles  Frederic 
Worth1  was  the  first  couturier  to  achieve  such  a 
reputation,  but  his  achievement  merely  paved  the  way 
lor,  and  was  undoubtedly  eclipsed  by,  two  great  names, 
Paul  Poiret  (i 879-1944),  and  Jacques  Doucct  (1853- 
1920),  the  former  becoming  celebrated  as  the  father  of 
a  whole  school  of  artists,  a  whole  new  style  of  decora- 
tion,2 the  latter  as  a  collector  and  art  patron  with  the 
shrewdest  of  eyes.3  Picrrc-Emile  Legrain  had  the 
double  advantage  of  training  under  Paul  Iribc  (1883- 
1935),  one  of  Poiret's  most  talented  proteges,  and  being 
patronised,  when  still  unknown,  in  191 7,  by  Doucet. 

Pierre  Legrain  was  born4  on  2  October,  1889  at 
Levallois-Pcrrct.  His  mother  was  of  Belgian  origin,  his 
French  father  was  a  prosperous  industrialist,  proprietor 
of  a  profitable  distillery.  Legrain  showed  an  early 
inclination  towards  an  artistic  career,  and  a  character- 
istic singlemindedness  in  deciding  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  reorganise  his  curriculum  at  the  College  Saintc- 
Croix  de  Neuilly,  leaving  aside  set  studies  to  concen- 
trate on  drawing.  Robert  Bonfils  records5  befriending 
Legrain  in  1904  when  they  were  fellow  students,  along 
with  Robert  Delaunay  at  the  Ecole  des  Arts  Appliques 
Germa  1  Pilon.  Jacques  Anthoinc-Legrain's  earliest 
memories  of  his  father-in-law  arc  of  their  walking  the 
dogs  together  in  the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg  and  his 
erudition  on  all  subjects,  subjects  as  varied  as  ballet, 
Bach  or  Buffalo  Bill.6 

The  young  Legrain  was  a  very  keen  sportsman,  en- 
joying tennis,  pelotc  Basque  and  cycling.  One  too  ener- 
getic bicycle  ride,  however,  was  to  herald  the  develop- 
ment of  a  debility  that  was  all  too  rapidly  to  take  his 
life,  a  weak  heart,  with  a  double  lesion  of  the  aorta, 
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albuminuria  and  uremia.  The  personal  tragedy  ot  the 
first  emergence  of  the  symptoms  of  Legrain's  condition 
coincided  with  the  crash  of  his  father's  business.  Pierre 
spent  a  period  of  several  months  convalescing  in 
Auvergne  on  a  bland  diet  of  two  litres  of  milk  a  day, 
relieved  with  boiled  chestnuts.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
there  was  no  question  of  Legrain's  continuing  his 
education,  for  worry  had  brought  about  his  father's 
early  death  and  Pierre  was  left  with  a  widowed  mother 
and  younger  brother  to  support. 

Legrain  exploited  his  talent  as  a  draughtsman,  selling 
satirical  cartoons  to  the  popular  press,  the  limited  in- 
come from  which  was  augmented  by  further  long 
hours  of  work  painting  theatre  sets.  His  drawings  were 
noticed  by  Paul  Iribe,  an  artist  and  decorator  who  was 
to  become  celebrated  for  his  illustrations  of  Paul 
Poiret's  creations,7  and  in  1908  Legrain  was  invited  to 
join  the  ranks  of  contributors  to  Iribe's  satirical  publi- 
cations. They  became  collaborators  and  worked  to- 
gether in  1912  to  decorate  an  appartment,  46  avenue 
du  Bois,  for  M.  Jacques  Doucet,  who  had  cut  his  links 
w  ith  the  past  by  selling  Ids  collection  of  eighteenth 
century  art  and  was  now  looking  to  the  creations  of  his 
contemporaries.  Legrain  and  Iribe  collaborated  more 
or  less  amicably,  though  with  a  certain  resentment  on 
Legrain's  part  that  he  was  denied  full  credit  for  his 
contribution  to  the  partnership. 

19 1 4  was  an  important  year,  for  it  saw  the  departure 
to  the  United  States  of  America  of  Paul  Iribe,  leaving 
Legrain  to  fend  for  himself,  and  it  was  the  year  of  his 
meeting  with  the  woman  with  whom  he  was  to  share 
the  remaining  years  of  life  and  whose  son  now  pro- 
vides our  most  vivid  recollections  of  Pierre  Legrain. 
He  rented  a  house  at  9  rue  du  Val-dc-Grace  and 
Jacques  Anthoine-Legrain  recalls8  the  delightful  in- 
terior that  his  father-in-law  created  on  a  very  restricted 
budget.  Here  are  the  first  signs  of  Legrain's  inventive- 
ness as  a  decorator,  finding  an  old  American  stock 
hospital  bed,  an  old  counter,  a  glass  globe,  transform- 
ing them,  establishing  strange  yet  intriguing  juxta- 
positions with  areas  ot  hide  or  mirrored  glass. 

It  has  proved  difficult  to  track  Legrain's  activities 
over  the  years  1914-1917  but  it  seems  likely  that  he 


found  few  commissions,  for  it  was  war-time,  budgets 
were  tight,  fine  quality  raw  materials  were  at  a  pre- 
mium and  Legrain's  name  was  not  yet  well  known. 
And  so,  when  he  came  to  the  attention  of  Jacques 
Doucet  in  1917,  Lcgrain  was  ready  to  accept  his  offer 
of  a  salary  of  300  French  Francs  per  month  to  design 
bindings  for  his  books,  although  his  primary  interest 
was  in  interior  design,  and  despite  never  before  having 
designed  a  binding.  A  studio  was  set  up  in  the  dining 
room  of  Doucet's  home  and  Doucet's  old  binders  were 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  Legrain's  designs. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1919,  Legrain  left  the 
employ  of  Doucet  and  accepted  commissions  from 
other  collectors.  His  reputation  increased  with  the 
success  of  his  exhibit  at  the  1920  Salon  des  Decoratears. 
Doucet  was  Legrain's  most  important  stepping  stone. 
He  designed  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
bindings  for  the  Doucet  library  and,  in  so  doing, 
revolutionised  the  art  of  book-binding.  Ever  present, 
however,  was  his  desire  to  create  interiors  and  furnish- 
ings. Doucet  took  advantage  of  this  and  from  about 
1920  commissioned  a  whole  series  of  pieces  of  furni- 
ture, frames  and  furnishings,  culminating  in  1926  with 
Legrain's  being  invited  to  collaborate  on  the  decora- 
tion of  Doucet's  new  studio  at  Neuilly. 

Through  Doucet,  and  by  virtue  of  his  own  growing 
reputation,  Legrain  found  a  succession  of  important 
patrons,  and  during  the  early  1920s  he  was  able  to 
devote  an  even  higher  proportion  of  his  energies  to  his 
great  passion,  furniture  and  interior  design,  winning 
acclaim  at  the  Salon  des  Artistes  Dccorateurs  of  1923  with 
his  showing  of  pieces  designed  tor  Doucet,  but  more 
especially  at  the  XVth  Salon  in  1924  with  his  more  ex- 
tensive showing  of  Doucet  pieces,  in  a  setting  designed 
by  Pierre  Chareau.9 

On  the  purely  practical  side,  Legrain  was  not  finding 
life  easy.  Having  set  up  a  workshop  in  1923  within  the 
ateliers  of  the  decorators  Briant  et  Roberts  at  7  rue 
d'Argenteuil,  Legrain  became  involved  in  their  mis- 
fortunes when  they  encountered  financial  difficulties. 
Leaving  these  premises  he  set  up  independently,  first  in 
a  basement  in  the  avenue  Percier,  near  his  home  in 
Val-de-Grace,  then  at  304  rue  Saint  Jacques. 

By  a  curious  quirk  of  conscience,  however,  Legrain 
now  felt  that  he  was  becoming  too  involved  in  interior 
decoration  at  the  expense  of  the  craft  that  had  launched 
his  reputation,  book  binding.  The  decision  was  made, 
therefore,  to  move  to  a  larger  house  with  sufficient 
room  to  install  a  bindery.  Legrain  found  a  house,  the 
Villa  Brune,  where  he  planned  to  set  up  workrooms 
on  the  second  floor  and  where  he  would  have  his 
friend  Henri  Laurens  as  neighbour.  Despite  his  physical 

Colour. 

A.  'Meuble  Avion'  Open  Bookshelves, 
gilded  wood,  before  May  1926. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Walker. 

B.  Table  and  Stools  for  Mine.  Tachard,  silvered 
and  lacquered  wood,  chromed  metal,  before  1924. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Walker. 


weakness,  Legrain,  with  the  constant  encouragement 
ot  his  wife,  had  shown  tremendous  courage  in  pouring 
his  energies  into  his  work,  but  he  had  exhausted  him- 
self and  he  was  never  to  enjoy  the  Villa  Brune.  On  the 
17  July,  1929,  the  very  day  that  the  removal  vans  were 
expected,  Legrain  rose  from  bed  at  s.oo  a.m.  But  he 
lay  back  almost  at  once,  and  within  minutes  died 
of  a  sudden  heart  attack.  In  his  diary10  Rene  Gimpel 
noted  'Legrain  est  mort.  C'cst  un  catastrophe  pour 
l'art  francais  .  . .'. 

Pierre  Legrain,  within  a  period  of  some  fifteen  years 
had  effected  a  revolution  in  the  French  decorative  arts. 
He  was  not  an  isolated  genius,  however,  and  his 
achievement  must  be  measured  against  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries working  along  similar  lines.  His  extra- 
ordinary talent  lay  in  his  ability  to  resume  the 
achievements  of  his  contemporaries,  adding  his  own 
touch  of  inventiveness,  giving  to  his  work  the  power- 
ful Legrain  character.  His  furniture  and  decorative 


5.  Egyptian  style 
chair  tor  Doucet, 
palm  wood,  vellum, 
lacquer. 
Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs. 


6.  An  occasional  table 
for  Doucet,  c.  1923. 
Mil  sec  des  Arts 
Decoratifs. 
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7.  Clock  for  Doucct, 
black  stained  oak. 
Musee  des  Arts 
Decoratifs. 


schemes  are  best  considered  from  two  angles  -  first  the 
stylistic,  where  one  traces  elements  of  Cubism,  ot  African 
and  Egyptian  art  and  of  purely  twentieth  century 
spatial  and  sculptural  concerns;  second,  the  actual 
physical  make-up  of  the  pieces. 

Lcgrain  had  an  undeniable  flair  for  exploiting  the 
visual  and  tactile  qualities  of  the  most  unusual  materials, 
often  in  incongruous  relationship  with  one  another. 
First  used  to  advantage  before  the  First  World  War  by 
Eileen  Gray,11  lacquer  came  into  vogue  in  France  in 
the  1920s.  Smooth,  often  undecorated  lacquers,  in 
deep  orange/red,  tobacco,  green,  or  more  usually 
black  came  to  characterise  luxury  French  furniture  of 
the  1920s.  Legrain  loved  the  sleekness  of  the  matiere 
and  used  it  on  many  pieces.  He  would  contrast  the  slick 
mirror-smooth  gloss  of  the  lacquer  surface  with  soft, 
warm-coloured  leather,  as  in  his  superb  divan  of  1924/5 
for  Mme.  Jeanne  Tachard,  or  with  leather  and  cream- 
coloured  vellum,  as  in  the  armchair,  en  suite.12  Or  he 
would  just  add  lacquer  details  to  off-set  an  expanse  of 
some  other  material  -  pools  of  vivid  green  lacquer,  for 
example,  on  a  field  of  polished  chrome,13  or  geometric 
motifs  of  orange  red  against  the  open  grain  of  palm 
wood. 

Palm  was  one  of  several  unusual  woods  used  regular- 
ly by  Lcgrain.  Its  coarse  open  grain  was  in  keeping  with 
the  African  inspired  pieces  for  which  he  often  used  this 
or  similar  woods  -  typical  is  his  bench  seat  for  Doucct 
with  its  primitive  flavour  and  aggressive  motifs, 
though  its  lacquered  gold  scat  and  the  finesse  of  its 
execution  give  it  an  air  of  luxury  that  keeps  it  within 
the  best  tradition  of  French  furniture.  Dark,  heavy 
patterned  palissander  veneers  gave  a  similarly  primitive 
character,  as  in  Lcgrain's  African-style  drum-table  for 
Doucet.14  Dark,  highly  glossed  ebony  was  another 
favourite,  as  in  the  desk  and  matching  stool15  for 
Doucet. 

Legrain  cleverly  exploited  metal  and  glass,  two 
materials  very  much  of  his  age,  off-setting,  for  example, 
in  a  fall-front  desk,  the  subtlety  of  blond  sycamore  with 
the  coldness  of  polished  chrome.  His  greatest  creation 
in  metal  and  glass  was  a  grand  piano  designed  for  the 
maison  Plcyel.16  Rising  up  on  a  single  massive  foot,  the 
entire  workings  of  the  piano  were  exposed  through  a 
casing  of  plate  glass,  outlined  in  a  framework  of  gilt 
bronze. 

Lcgrain's  pursuit  of  novelty  was  keen,  but  seldom  at 
the  cost  of  logic  or  elegance.  He  showed  great  refine- 
ment in  his  use  of  exotic  fabrics  and  animal  skins.  Most 
usually  he  employed  soft  hides,  off-white  vellum  or 
fashionable,  pale-tinted  sharkskin,  or  galuchat.  But  we 
find  him  surprising  even  his  clients  with  his  taste  for  the 
unusual.  There  survives17  an  amusing  telegram,  sent  to 
Lcgrain  by  one  such  client,  the  Vicomte  de  Noaillcs. 

'Pierre  Legrain  304  Rue  St  Jacques  Paris  38  Hyeres 
827  46  15  8.40.  Thank  you  for  letter.  I  consider  the  cost 
of  upholstering  the  stool  truly  impossible.  Would  feel 
I  was  sitting  on  sable  or  chinchilla,  stop.  Piece  must 


be  completed  but  only  hope  for  a  drop  in  the  price  of 
fur  or  you  find  other  more  economical  materiaj. 
Regards.  Noailles.' 

A  dining  table  in  the  Robert  Walker  collection  has  a 
surface  ot  silver  lame  beneath  "lass.  In  the  Paris  Musce 
des  Arts  Decoratifs  is  a  black  lacquered  chaise  longuc, 
for  Doucet,  upholstered  in  panne  velvet  printed  with  a 
zebra  skin  motif.  Contemporary  photographs  of 
Lcgrain's  interiors  show  zebra  and  other  skins  scattered 
on  floors  or  on  furniture.  For  wall  surfaces,  Legrain 
exploited  the  natural  textures  of  cork,  of  hide,  of  rough 
papers  or  corrugated  card.  For  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles, 
he  lined  walls  in  white  oil-cloth. 

Legrain's  style  was  powerful,  and  undiluted,  an 
aggressive  style  that  was  never  fussy  or  feminine,  full  of 
imagination  but  avoiding  whimsicality.  There  is  a 
theatrical  quality  to  the  grandeur  of  many  of  Legrain's 
ideas,  which  becomes  very  apparent  in  a  study  of  his 
sketches  for  schemes  that  he  never  found  opportunity 
to  realise. 

The  strongest  single  stylistic  element  in  Legrain's 
work  is  the  influence  ot  Cubism,  an  influence  which 
can  best  be  understood  if  seen  as  having  two  faces, 
cubism  as  a  forward-looking  attitude  to  formal  prob- 
lems of  construction,  applicable  equally  to  furniture  as 
to  sculpture,  and  cubism  in  its  more  limited  painterly 
sense  as  an  avant-garde  fashion  strongly  influenced  by 
primitive  African  art,  as  exemplified  in  the  early  cubist 
work  of  Picasso  or  Braque. 

Doucct  was  one  of  several  collectors  to  be  impressed 
by  the  works  of  art  from  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Central 
Africa  that  were  finding  their  way  to  Europe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  He  began  to  collect  masks, 
small  pieces  of  furniture  and  other  artefacts  that  im- 
pressed him  for  their  impersonal  abstract  strength  of 
conception.  He  showed  them  side  by  side  with  works 
of  art  by  a  group  of  artists  who  were  themselves  deeply 
attracted  to  this  newly-discovered  culture,  Picasso, 
Braque,  Modigliani,  Picabia,  Miklos  and  Czaky,  the 
last  two  collaborating  with  Legrain  on  pieces  for 
Doucet.  Lcgrain  admitted  that  the  study  ot  primitive 
African  art  had  modified  his  sensibilities.18  Doucet 
more  than  any  other  must  have  influenced  Legrain  in 
this  respect  by  exposing  him  to  his  own  collection,  and 
Legrain's  most  strongly  African  pieces  were  all  made 
for  Doucct.  These  include  ebony,  sharkskin,  lacquer  or 
carved  wood  stools  based  on  Ashanti  and  other  models, 
a  small  scooped  stool19  with  abstract  decoration  in 
brown  and  gold  lacquer,  the  drum  table,  the  bench 
scat,  a  red  lacquer  Jicliicr  with  African  style  feet,  and 
the  tall  clock,  reminiscent  of  an  attenuated  tribal  mask. 

Doucct  was  an  imperious  patron  and  it  seems  likely 
that  he  suggested  modifications  to  certain  designs, 
showing  a  preference  for  the  elaborate  as  against  the 
simple.  A  comparison  between  Lcgrain's  design  for 
Doucet's  desk  and  the  completed  piece  shows  that 
Legrain's  original  suggestion  for  perfectly  simple  hand- 
les has  been  superseded  by  a  more  elaborate  final  version. 
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One  critic  wrote  of  the  pieces  made  for  Doucet  that 
'. . .  the  art  of  the  Far  East  would  seem  to  have  achieved 
a  perfect  marriage  with  the  most  modern  idea  of 
cubism'.20  Legrain  designed  many  pieces  for  Doucet 
over  a  period  of  years  and  was  finally  able  to  group 
them  in  a  setting  of  his  own  design  in  the  new  Villa  in 
the  rue  Saint  James  at  Neuilly,  built  in  1926  by  the 
architect  Paul  Ruau,  as  a  final  setting  for  Doucet's 
twentieth-century  collection.  The  majority  of  Legrain's 
creations  for  Doucet  are  superb  pieces  of  furniture, 
beautifully  proportioned  and  in  fine  materials.21 
Several,  however,  are  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  tempting 
to  ascribe  their  weakness  to  a  lack  of  accord  between 
artist  and  patron.22  The  Egyptian  style  throne  chair  is 
ponderous,  and  its  feet  are  particularly  ill-conceived. 
The  zebra  velvet  and  black  lacquer  chaise  longue  is 
hard  and  uninviting  and  is  somewhat  poorly  balanced. 

The  completely  free  hand  allowed  to  Legrain  by 
certain  patrons  resulted  in  some  of  his  most  successful 
work.  One  of  his  greatest  admirers  was  Mine.  Jeanne 
Tachard,  a  milliner,  introduced  to  Legrain  by  Doucet. 
Her  admiration  was  such  that  she  would  have  nothing 
in  her  homes  that  was  not  by  Legrain,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  made  for  her  collection  of  African  art.  First 
she  entrusted  Legrain  with  the  decoration  of  two  ap- 
partnients  at  41  rue  Emilc-Menier.  Her  delight  with 
Legrain's  ideas  for  these  appartmcnts  led  to  a  commis- 
sion for  him  to  decorate  a  villa  for  her  at  the  Cellc- 


11.  'Cubist'  Bird  Cage  for  Doucet,  ebony,  red  lacquer,  vellum. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Walker. 
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Saint-Cloud.  This  is  described  by  Gaston  Varenne  in  an 
article  of  1924,23  praised  for  its  resolution  of  spatial 
problems,  admired  for  its  modernism.  The  table  and 
pair  of  stools  designed  for  this  interior,  in  black  lacquer, 
silver  leaf  and  polished  chrome  represent  Legrain  at  his 
very  best  -  the  discreet,  exacting  pursuit  of  luxury  and 
beautiful  proportions  in  pieces  that  startle  with  their 
originality  -  this,  truly,  is  space  odyssey  furniture, 
superb  conceptions  whose  only  tie  to  the  past  is  their 
rigid  adherence  to  a  tradition  of  quality. 

Legrain's  carte  blanche  at  the  Villa  Saint-Cloud  extend- 
ed to  the  grounds,  and  these  he  laid  out  and  regimented 
as  if  it  was  a  question  of  designing  a  vast  book  cover, 
with  grasses  instead  of  fine  morocco,  flower  beds  in- 
stead of  gilding.  Varenne  seems  sceptical  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  success  achieved  in  applying  such  principles  to 
landscape  gardening,  but  concedes  that  nowhere  could 
there  be  found  a  more  perfect  marriage  between  house 
and  grounds  in  a  totally  modern  idiom. 

Pierre  Meyer  was  another  who  allowed  free  reign  to 
Legrain's  imagination,  entrusting  him  with  the  decora- 
tion of  a  house  in  the  Avenue  Montaigne.  Here  we  find 
Legrain  less  involved  with  items  of  furniture,  more 
concerned  with  combining  luxury  and  practicality,  de- 
signing cleverly  concealed  storage  space  and  built-in 
furniture,  the  triumph  of  which  was  the  dining  table,  a 
single  block  four  metres  long  and  twenty  centimetres 
thick,  with  internal  lighting  and  projecting,  with  no 
visible  support,  from  the  wall.  The  master  bedroom 
was  lined  in  hide,  with  a  floor  of  textured  glass  squares. 
The  sombre  entrance  hall  was  transformed  into  a 
'fecric  de  lumiere'24  with  lighting  set  into  ceiling,  walls 
and  floor. 

One  finds  the  same  consideration  for  environment 
in  a  suite  of  rooms  by  Legrain,  much  admired  by 
critics  at  the  time,  designed  for  Maurice  Martin  du 
Card.  The  rooms  are  described  in  some  detail  in  an 
article  of  1928. 25  Every  consideration  was  given  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  rooms  would  be  put.  A  simple,  sober 
entrance  hall,  with  concealed  cupboards  leading  into 
the  main  room,  the  library  lined  with  shelves  to  take 
two  thousand  books,  the  ceiling  and  certain  wall  panels 
lined  in  cork,  hidden  storage  space  for  folios  and  clutter. 
Discreet,  concealed  lighting,  a  perfect  setting  for  man 
of  letters.  In  the  bedroom,  a  note  of  humour  and  luxury 
in  the  silvered  walls. 

Between  his  major  commissions  Legrain  found  time 
for  many  smaller  projects.  He  designed  leather-cased 
camera  bodies  for  Kodak,  cigarette  cases  for  Lucky 
Strike  and  Camel,  a  desk  set  for  the  Elysee  Palace,  even 
the  coachwork  for  a  car,  a  black  and  white  Dclagc  that 
became  very  well  known  at  the  time. 

Legrain  should  perhaps  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost 
lurniture  and  interior  designers  of  his  time.  His  talent 
lay  in  his  ability  to  create  pieces  and  settings  that 
evoked  an  entire  life  style,  powerful,  modern,  drawing 
useful  ideas  from  Cubist  art,  absorbing  the  energy  of 
African  art  and  mixing  the  ingredients  with  an  almost 


12.  Standard  Lamp 
for  Doucet,  palm 
wood  and  vellum, 
c.  1925. 
Aiuseedes  Arts 
Decoratifs. 


13-  Glass  Piano  for  Pleycl. 

Reproduced  from  Mobilier  et  Decoration,  April  1929. 

14.  Table,  chromed  metal,  marble  and  glass. 
Photograph :  Messrs.  Audap,  Godeau  et  Solanet. 


infallible  sense  oflogic.  I  le  admits  the  intellectual  con- 
tent of  his  work,  as  he  discusses  in  terse  style  the  nature 
of  a  work  of  art.26  He  proposes  the  'oeuvre  objet  d'art' 
as  that  which  nurtures  the  spirit  through  the  senses  of 
sight  and  of  touch,  just  as  poetry  communicates  to  the 
spirit  on  an  abstract  plane. 

The  words  used  by  Meier  Graefe27  in  describing  the 
interiors  of  another  visionary  designer,  Charles  Rennie 
Mackintosh,  can  so  well  be  used  to  describe  the  inter- 
iors of  Pierre  Legrain.  Here  indeed  are  'Chambrcs  garnies 
pour  belles  ames'. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Walker 
and  Jacques  Atithoine-Legrain  for  their  help 
in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

NOTES 

1.  Worth  became  the  model  for  the  fictional  couturier 
Worms  in  Emile  Zola's  novel  'La  Curee'. 

2.  Poiret's  artistic  involvement  is  detailed  in  Palmer  White, 
Poire t,  London  1973. 

3.  See  'Le  Studio  de Jacques  Doucct',  A.  Joubin,  L' Illustration, 
3  May,  1930,  pp.  17-20;  'Jacques  Doucet,  couturier  et 
collectionneur',  Jean-Francois  Revel.  L'Oeil,  December 
1961. 

4.  The  most  detailed  biography  of  Legrain  is  'Souvenirs  sur 
Pierre  Legrain',  Jacques  Anthoine-Legrain,  published 
within  a  monograph  'Pierre  Legrain  Relieur' ,  Paris,  1965. 

5.  'Pierre  Legrain  Decorateur  Createur',  ibid,  monograph. 

6.  Ibid,  note  4. 

7.  Published  under  the  title  Les  Robes  de  Paul  Poiret,  Paris, 
1908. 

8.  Ibid,  note  4. 

9.  Art  et  Decoration,  June  1924,  p.  182. 

10.  Rene  Gimpel,  Journal  d'un  collectionneur ,  Paris,  1963 . 
Curiously,  the  entry  is  dated  16  July,  1929. 

11.  Eileen  Gray's  work  is  discussed  in  'The  lacquer  work  of 
Eileen  Gray  and  Jean  Dunand',  Philippe  Garner,  The 
Connoisseur,  May  1973. 

12.  Both  pieces  are  illustrated  in  'The  Collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Walker.  Part  2',  Marina  Vaizey,  The 
Connoisseur,  April  1973. 

13.  On  a  table  illustrated  in  'High  Life',  M.  Teitelbaum,  The 
Sunday  Times  Magazine,  8  December,  1974,  p.  79. 

14.  Illustrated  in  'Negro  art  and  the  furniture  of  Pierre-Emile 
Legrain',  Lyime  Thornton,  The  Connoisseur,  November 
1972. 

15.  Ibid,  note  14. 

16.  Illustrated  in  Mobilier  et  Decoration,  April  1929,  p.  125. 

17.  Courtesy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Walker.  Author's 
translation. 

1 8.  'Pierre  Legrain,  Relieur',  Leon  Rosenthal.  Art  et  Decoration, 
Paris  1923,  Vol.  1,  p.  68. 

19.  Ibid,  note  14. 

20.  'Quelques  Ensembles  de  Pierre  Legrain',  Gaston  Vareime, 
L' Amour  de  L' Art  1924,  p.  406. 

21.  Half  of  Doucet's  collection  of  furniture  was  left  to  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris;  the  remainder  was 
included  in  a  sale  'Mobilier  Art  Deco,  provenant  du  Studio 
Saint-James  a  Neuilly',  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris,  8  November, 
1972. 

22.  An  idea  subscribed  to  by  Gaston  Varenne,  ibid,  note  20. 

23.  Ibid,  note  20. 

24.  Ibid,  note  5,  p.  xxxvi. 

25.  *Un  Ensemble  de  Pierre  Legrain',  Ernest  Tisserand,  L'  Art 
Vivant,  1928,  pp.  24-25. 

26.  L' Art  International  d'Aujourd'hui,  Charles  Moreau  edit., 
'Objcts  d'Art',  presente  par  Pierre  Legrain. 

27.  Quoted  Nikolaus  Pevsner,  Pioneers  of  Modern  Design, 
London,  1960,  p.  175. 
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There  was  a  limited  but  assured  market  among  the  eighteenth-century  aristocracy  for  elegant 
barometers  'with  an  air  of  scientific  distinction'.  Such  an  instrument  is  the  handsome  wheel 
barometer  illustrated  and  discussed  in  this  article.  Two  historical  clues  lead  Nicholas  Goodison 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  made  by  the  clockmaker  Justin  Vulliamy. 

V  CLOCKMAKERS  BAROMETER 

Nicholas  Goodison 


The  wheel  barometer,  in  which  the  move- 
ment of  the  mercury  is  transmitted  to  a  hand 
moving  round  a  dial  by  means  of  a  glass  float, 
pulley  and  counterweight,  came  into  its  own  as  a  piece 
of  domestic  furniture  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  was  first  devised  over  a  hundred  years 
earlier  as  a  means  of  magnifying  the  scale  on  which 
readings  of  the  barometer  are  observed.  Movements  of 
i/ioo  inch  are  commonly  shown,  and  craftsmen  with 
sophisticated  customers  in  mind  often  made  dials  with 
more  minute  divisions.  In  its  first  known  form  the  tube 
of  the  wheel  barometer  had  a  large  bulb  at  the  top, 
which  acted  like  a  conventional  cistern  and  caused  'all 
the  sensible  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury  to  be 
visible  in  the  surface  of  the  mercury'  in  the  short  limb 
of  the  tube  (No.  i).  Robert  Hooke,  who  invented  the 
principle  and  whose  words  these  arc, 1  tried  to  minimise 
the  variation  between  the  two  levels  of  the  mercury  (the 
distance  between  them  being  what  a  barometer  scale 
records)  by  making  the  bulb  large  and  by  ensuring  that 
the  mercury  level  rested  at  the  diameter,  that  is  at  the 
widest  part,  of  the  bulb.  He  also  devised  his  scale  empi- 
rically by  making  several  observations  of  the  changing 
distances  between  the  two  levels  of  the  mercury.2 

For  all  Hooke's  efforts  and  ingenuity  the  wheel  baro- 
meter was  never  accepted  by  scientists  as  a  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  cistern  barometer.  Its  weakness,  which 
was  regularly  criticised  by  eighteenth-century  writers, 
is  that  the  mercury  cannot  be  directly  observed  and  that 
since  changes  of  temperature,  let  alone  capillary  attrac- 
tion and  dirt,  affect  the  weight,  thread  and  pulley,  the 
chances  of  transmitting  an  accurate  reading  to  the  dial 
are  very  small.  The  younger  George  Adams,  one  of  the 
leading  instrument-makers  of  the  day,  wrote  in  1790 
that  'various  methods  have  been  contrived  for  enlarg- 
ing the  scale  of  the  barometer;  they  are,  however,  all  of 
them  replete  with  error  and  though,  in  point  of  form, 
some  among  them  may  appear  more  elegant  than  the 
plain  barometer,  yet  they  cannot  be  depended  upon . .  .'.3 
There  was  no  real  value  in  the  minute  divisions  or  in 
the  magnification  of  the  scale  of  the  wheel  barometer: 
and  scientists  and  manufacturers  concentrated  their  at- 
tention on  developing  and  refining  the  ordinary  straight- 
tube  cistern  barometer. 

Accuracy  has  seldom,  however,  been  the  aim  of  the 
manufacturer  of  domestic  barometers.  Most  people, 
when  furnishing  their  homes,  have  preferred  to  hang  a 
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1.  Robert  Hooke's  wheel  barometer, 
illustrating  the  preface  to  his  Micrographia  (1665). 

Left. 

2.  Wheel  barometer  c.  1770,  the  mechanism 
attributed  to  Justin  Vulliamy,  set  in  a  mahogany  case. 
Height :  48  inches. 

Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

3.  The  dial  of  the  barometer  illustrated  in  No.  2. 


barometer  which  appeals  to  their  fancy  rather  than  one 
which  instructs  their  minds  minutely  in  the  variations 
of  the  weight  ot  the  atmosphere;  many  indeed,  even 
today,  are  ignorant  of  the  true  purpose  of  a  barometer, 
and  arc  content  so  long  as  it  is  equipped  with  the  tradi- 
tional weather  indications  and  does  not  offend  their 
taste.  It  is  as  a  piece  of  furniture  that  the  wheel  baro- 
meter has  thrived.  As  the  meteorologist  J.  A.  de  Luc 
said  in  1772  'cet  instrument  est  tres  susceptible  de  decor- 
ation ,4  and  many  decorative  wheel  barometers  survive 
to  demonstrate  his  point. 

Many  members  of  the  eighteenth-century  aristoc- 
racy and  of  the  prosperous  commercial  classes  had 
a  bent  for  philosophy,  and  the  craftsman  who  could 
produce  a  truly  decorative  instrument  with  an  air  of 
scientific  distinction  found  a  ready,  it  limited,  market. 
This  was  no  doubt  very  much  in  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  designed  the  barometer  illustrated  in  No.  2.  The 
instrument  is  housed  in  a  finely  panelled  case  of  well- 
chosen  mahogany.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  case  are 
decorated  with  carving,  the  acanthus-leaf  carving  at 
the  base  being  particularly  fine.  There  would  originally 
have  been  a  carved  finial,  probably  an  urn,  at  the  top. 
The  barometer  dials  are  silvered  and  mounted  on  a 
brass  plate  with  a  finely  matted  centre  and  scrolling  gilt 
brass  spandrels  in  the  corners,  all  of  which  looks  like 
the  work  of  a  clockmaker  (No.  3).  The  tube,  as  happens 
almost  invariably,  has  been  replaced.  The  original  tube 
was  based  on  Robert  Hooke's  principle  with  a  large 
bulb  at  the  top  of  the  long  limb.  In  the  magnification 
of  the  scale  the  maker  has  tried  to  go  a  step  further  than 
Hooke.  Two  cords  are  attached  to  the  glass  float  which, 
operating  simultaneously  over  different-sized  pulley 
wheels,  ensure  that  as  the  hand  on  the  small  dial  moves 
over  one  inch  of  the  three-inch  scale,  the  hand  on  the 
large  dial  carries  out  a  complete  revolution.  Thus,  since 
the  scale  on  the  large  dial  is  divided  into  300,  readings 
can  be  taken  to  1/300  inch.  It  is  perhaps  surprising  that 
in  such  an  obvious  piece  of  clockmaker's  work  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  achieve  the  magnification  by  gear- 
ing: but  the  more  direct  transmission  of  the  movement 
to  each  dial  recognises  the  inefficiency  of  having  too 
many  links  between  the  mercury  and  the  hand  which 
indicates  its  level.  The  'movement'  (No.  4)  looks  com- 
plicated in  spite  ot  the  absence  of  gearing  because  ot  the 
finely  adjusted  triction  rings  which  steady  the  indicat- 
ing hands  and  the  two  recording  hands  on  the  main 
dial.  These  recording  hands  are  each  fitted  with  a  small 
post  by  means  of  which  the  indicating  hand  itself  pushes 
them  round  when  it  comes  into  contact.  Their  weight, 
since  they  have  no  tails,  is  finely  counterbalanced  by  a 
strip  of  brass  fitted  in  each  case  to  the  central  ring  on 
which  the  hand  is  fitted.  The  owner  can  thus  see  at  any 
time,  without  having  to  set  the  recording  hand  himself, 
the  extremes  between  which  the  indicating  hand  has 
moved  since  his  last  observation,  the  only  snag  being 
that  it  the  movement  exceeds  one  inch  then  the  indicat- 
ing hand  will  drive  both  recording  hands  together  and 
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4.  The  mechanism  behind  the  dial  of  the  barometer 
illustrated  in  No.  2. 

be  impeded"  by  their  combined  weight.  The  central 
star  of  the  indicating  hand,  through  which  the  rings  of 
the  recording  hands  arc  now  visible,  would  originally 
have  been  backed  by  silk. 

The  instrument  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  a 
plain  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  which  is  mounted 
against  a  brass  plate  fixed  to  the  lower  door,  and  by  an 
ordinary  oatbeard  hygrometer  which  is  mounted  on 
the  upper  door. 

The  barometer  is  unsigned.  A  search  for  the  'maker',5 
without  any  further  clues  to  aid  the  hunt,  would  quick- 
ly lead  to  a  clockmaker  who  might  have  been  aware  of 
the  published  work  of  Robert  Hooke  a  century  earlier 
or,  perhaps  more  likely,  had  seen  the  two  wheel  baro- 
meters by  Thomas  Tompion,  both  of  which  incorpor- 
ated tubes  based  on  Robert  Hooke's  design,  in  the 
King's  collection.6  But  other,  very  tangible,  clues  there 
are. 

The  first  clue  is  the  splendid  barometer  case  which 
was  supplied  by  the  elder  Thomas  Chippendale  to  Sir 
Rowland  Winn  at  Nostell  Priory  in  1769  (No.  5).  I 
have  described  this  barometer  in  an  earlier  article, 
where  I  have  also  quoted  Chippendale's  letters  and 
accounts  referring  to  it  in  1768-70,  including  his  invoice 
which  is  dated  20  October,  1769. 7  There  is  no  need  to 
repeat  most  of  my  earlier  account  here,  because  the 


5.  Justin  Vulliamy  wheel  barometer  1769,  set  in  a  case  of 

tulip  and  other  woods  with  carved  gilt  ornaments,  the  case 

supplied  by  the  elder  Thomas  Chippendale  to  Sir  Rowland 

Winn  at  a  cost  of  £25  in  1769. 

Height:  50  inches. 

Lord  Si.  Oswald,  Nostell  Priory. 
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6.  Justin  Vulliamy  wheel  barometer  c.  1770,  set  in  a  carved 
mahogany  c  ase  possibly  attributable  to  John  Bradburn. 
Height :  49  inches. 

Windsor  Castle.  Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


clue  which  we  are  looking  for  consists  only  of  the  work- 
ing parts  of  the  barometer.  These  include  the  original 
tube  with  its  large  bulb  at  the  top  of  the  long  limb  and 
they  obviously  came  from  the  same  workshop  as 
those  of  the  barometer  illustrated  in  No.  2.  It  is  there- 
fore a  happy  stroke  of  luck  that  Chippendale  mention- 
ed the  name  of  the  supplier  of  the  barometer  in  a  letter 
to  Sir  Rowland  Winn  dated  4  October,  1769: 

Mr.  Vullime  says  that  the  barometer  is  to  stay  in  town 
hut  it  is  intirely  finished  and  it  shou  he  some  care  t<iheu  oj  it 
and  not  to  he  fixed  up  in  his  open  shop  to  he  exposed.6 

'Mr.  Vullime'  must  surely  have  been  Justin  Vulliamy, 
the  well-known  clockmakcr,  a  native  of  Switzerland 
who  settled  in  London  and  worked  in  Pall  Mall. 
Vulliamy  married  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Gray, 
who  was  clockmaker  to  George  11,  and  was  for  a  time- 
in  partnership  with  him.  Here  perhaps  is  the  clue  to 
Vulliamy's  familiarity  with  the  work  of  Tompion. 
After  Gray's  death  he  carried  on  the  business  alone.  His 
family  business  grew  and  later  prospered  greatly  from 
the  patronage  of  George  m  ami  the  Prince  ofWales, 
later  George  IV.9 


The  second  tangible  clue  is  another  barometer  which 
incorporates  a  very  similar  mechanism.  This  is  the 
barometer  which  hangs  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Windsor  Castle  (No.  6).  Again,  I  will  not  describe  it 
here  because  I  have  done  so  in  detail  in  my  earlier 
article.  In  that  article  I  pointed  out  that  this  barometer 
is  illustrated  in  George  iv's  Pictorial  Inventory  of  Clocks 
etc.,10  which  was  drawn  up  in  about  1825  and  which 
has  survived  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office  at  St. 
James's  Palace.  This  inventory  was  most  probably 
drawn  up  by  Benjamin  Lewis  Vulliamy,  Justin's  grand- 
son, who  was  officially  clockmaker  to  the  Royal  house- 
hold.11 The  drawing  of  the  barometer  is  annotated 
with  three  notes,  one  of  which  states  that  it  was  'made 
by  Justin  Vulliamy'.  There  is  no  record  of  the  maker  of 
the  magnificent  case:  nor  has  any  invoice  survived  in 
the  Royal  archives.  Perhaps  it  was  John  Bradburn,  who 
having  worked  for  William  Vile,  supplied  pieces  of 
furniture  to  the  Royal  residences  from  1765,  but  until 
documentary  evidence  appears  this  is  no  more  than 
conjecture.12 

There  are  thus  two  very  good  reasons  for  attributing 
the  barometer  illustrated  in  No.  2  to  Justin  Vulliamy. 
Unfortunately,  since  no  records  of  its  original  manu- 
facture or  of  its  subsequent  ownership  are  available,  the 
identity  of  the  cabinet-maker  with  whom  Vulliamy 
collaborated  in  this  instance  is  also  unknown.  Whoever 
he  was,  however,  he  produced  a  case  fit  for  Vulliamy's 
elegant  instrument.13 

NOTES 

1.  Robert  Hooke  Micrographia  (London  1665),  Preface. 

2.  In  a  later  version  of  his  design  he  extended  the  tube  and 
used  the  bulb  only  to  dilute  any  air  which  inadvertently 
remained  in  or  entered  the  vacuum:  in  this  tube  the 
movement  in  each  limb  was  equal,  as  in  the  later  common 
wheel  barometers  (Royal  Society,  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Vol.  1, 1666,  p.  219). 

3.  George  Adams,  A  Short  Dissertion  on  the  Barometer, 

1  hermometer  and  other  Meteorological  Instruments  (London 
1790),  p.  6. 

4.  Jean  Andre  de  Luc,  Rcchcrches  sur  les  Modifications  de 
1' Atmosphere  (Geneva  1772),  Part  1,  p.  21. 

5.  The  inverted  commas  are  deliberate.  Barometers,  like 
clocks,  were  seldom  the  product  of  one  man  or  one 
workshop. 

6.  Nicholas  Goodison,  Englisli  Barometers  1680-1860 
(London  1969),  plates  143-6,  pp.  232ft". 

t  7.  Nicholas  Goodison,  'Clockmaker  and  Cabinetmaker', 
Antiques,  June  1969,  pp.  8256°.  This  article  was  based  on 
my  article  which  was  published  under  the  same  title  in 
Furniture  History,  Vol.  n,  1966,  pp.  i8ff. 

8.  Chippendale's  letters  and  accounts  arc  preserved  at 
Nostcll  Priory. 

9.  The  Royal  archives  at  Windsor  Castle  show  that  the  firm 
supplied  a  wide  variety  of  objects  besides  clocks  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

10.  Vol.  b.  No.  8. 

11.  I  discussed  the  attribution  of  the  Pictorial  Inventory  to 
Vulliamy  in  my  article  in  Antiques  (sec  note  7). 

12.  Sec  Antiques,  June  1969,  pp.  828-9. 

13.  A  thermometer,  probably  also  attributable  to  Justin 
Vulliamy,  set  in  a  case  probably  by  the  same  cabinet- 
maker, survives  in  the  Ilbert  Collection  at  the  British 
Museum. 
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The  late  Robert  Atkinson,  Principal  and  later  Director  of  the  Architectural  Association  School, 
brought  the  eye  of  an  architect  and  the  inherited  experience  of  a  cabinet-maker's  son  to  tke 
collecting  of  furniture.  The  Georgian  examples  of  a  chronologically  wide-ranging  collection 
were  in  many  cases  chosen  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  architectural  style.  Atkinson  avoided 
'oppressively  ornate'  pieces;  his  collection,  John  Gloag  writes,  reveals  'the  faultless  taste  of 
the  eighteenth  century'. 


GEORGIAN  FURNITURE 

in  The  Atkinson  Collection 


1 .  An  architectural 
bookcase  in 
mahogany,  with  a 
tall-front  escritoire 
drawer,  flanked  by 
sets  of  three  small 
drawers  and  sliders, 
that  pull  out  level 
with  the  writing 
surface  when  the 
escritoire  drawer  is 
open  and  serve  as 
supports  for 
candlesticks.  Three 
cupboards  in  the 
base,  one  behind  the 
kneehole.  The  books 
arc  protected  by  large 
rectangular  panes  of 
glass,  arranged  in  a 
manner  that  explains 
the  contemporary 
term  'sash-door' 

c.  1 740-1750.  The 
single  chair  on  the 
right  is  in  mahogany, 
with  cabriole  legs, 
talon-and-ball  feet 
and  bold  interlacing 
in  the  back  splat, 
I735-I745- 

Far  right. 

2.  An  early  Georgian 
mahogany  press,  with 
four  cabrn  Je, 
claw-footed  legs 
supporting  the 
moulded  base. 
Carved  ornament  is 
confined  to  the  claw 
feet  and  the 
grotesque  mask  that 
breaks  the  cornice 
mouldings  and 
dentils,  c.  1 725-1730. 
The  chair  at  the  left 

is  walnut,  with 
cabriole  legs,  carved 
shell  ornament  on 
the  knees,  plain  pad 
feet,  and  triple 
piercing  on  the 
back  splat, 
c.  1 73  5-1 740. 


John  Gloag 

WHEN  an  architect,  who  has  been  trained  to 
respect  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the 
classic  orders,  collects  eighteenth-century 
furniture,  he  shares  with  the  original  owners  an  alert 
eye  for  traditional  proportions,  correctness  of  moulded 
detail  and  carved  enrichment  and  a  critical  appreciation 
of  composition  and  general  propriety  of  design;  he  em- 
ploys the  standards  of  appraisal  that  informed  the  taste 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  patronised  the  great 
Georgian  cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers,  so  the  ex- 
amples he  selects  have  more  than  age  and  authenticity 
to  commend  them.  Such  a  collection  was  made  by  the 
late  Robert  Atkinson  (1883-1953),  a  distinguished 
architect  who  from  1912  to  1924  was  Principal  of  the 
Architectural  Association  School,  and  thereafter  its 
Director  until  1930.1  As  a  furniture  collector  he  not 
only  possessed  the  advantages  of  an  architectural  educa- 
tion, but  was  the  son  of  a  joiner  and  cabinet-maker 
whose  business,  established  at  Wigtown  in  Cumber- 
land, flourished  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
and  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  From  boy- 
hood he  acquired  the  familiarity  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  qualities  and  limitations  of  wood 
as  a  material  that  rewards  those  who  have  worked  at 


the  bench  and  handled  the  tools  of  the  cabinet-maker's 
trade.  By  upbringing  and  education  he  enjoyed  a  special 
relationship  with  furniture,  and  during  the  first  quarter 
of  this  century  he  gradually  assembled  a  variety  of  fine 
pieces,  some  monumental,  several  of  exceptional  dis- 
tinction; and  he  did  not  collect  in  order  to  assuage  an 
acquisitive  appetite,  or  merely  as  an  investment,  but  to 
satisfy  his  personal  taste. 

During  the  1920s  he  became  the  owner  of  Percy 
Lodge,  East  Sheen,  originally  a  hunting  lodge  built 
c.  1745,  conveniently  near  Richmond  Park.2  In  that 
appropriate  setting  his  collection  w'as  housed  from 
1 925-193  5;  and  it  was  there  that  the  accompanying 
illustrations  were  photographed  (all  except  No.  8).  The 
collection  was  dispersed  after  Robert  Atkinson's  death 
in  1953  ;  in  range  it  extended  from  the  late  Middle  ages 
to  the  early  nineteenth  century;  but  this  account  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  Georgian  examples,  especially  the 
case  furniture  which  reveals  the  controlling  influence 
of  contemporary  architectural  design. 

The  first  three  illustrations  show  the  benign  influence 
of  classic  proportions  on  the  cabinet-maker's  craft.  The 
combined  bookcase  and  writing  desk  (No.  1),  has  sash 
doors,  a  contemporary  term  for  the  glazed  doors  of 


3.  This  cedar-lined  press,  c.  1740,  has  fluted  Doric  pilasters, 
with  triglyphs  above  the  capitals,  flanking  the  doors;  a  narrow 
cornice  with  lightly  enriched  moulded  upper  member  and  a 
bold,  swan-neck  pediment  above.  The  angles  of  the  base  arc 
fluted. 

Top  right. 

4.  Mahogany  double  chest,  with  light  fret  on  the  frieze  below 
the  dentils  of  the  cornice.  Flutes  are  carved  on  the  angles  of  the 
upper  part,  c.  1740-1750.  The  looking-glass  frame  on  the  right 
is  early  Georgian,  mahogany,  with  a  swan-neck  broken 
pediment,  and  carved  and  gilded  mouldings  and  ornament. 
The  chair  recalls  examples  in  Chippendale's  Director,  with 
pierced  stretchers  and  light  carving  on  the  legs  and  seat  rail. 
The  splat  is  a  modified  form  of  the  ribbon-back.  All  the 
carved  ornament  is  in  low  relief,  c.  1 760-1 770. 


5.  Serpentine-fronted  chest  of  drawers  in  mahogany,  with 
fluted  angles  and  bracket  feet.  The  top  drawer  is  fitted  for  use 
as  a  writing  desk  or  a  dressing  table.  Wall  glass  with  mahogany 
frame,  enriched  with  carved  and  gilded  ornament.  A  restrained 
example  of  English  Rococo,  c.  1 740-1750. 


library  bookcases  and  large  cabinets  when  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  panes  and  glazing  bars  resembled  those  of 
a  sash  window.3  Below  the  bookcase  is  a  fall-front 
escritoire  drawer,  with  three  sets  of  drawers  each  side, 
and  sliders  under  to  hold  candlesticks.  The  base 
has  three  cupboards,  one  at  the  back  of  a  shallow  knee- 
hole.  The  early  Georgian  mahogany  press  (No.  2),  has 
a  delicately  moulded  cornice,  broken  centrally  by  a 
grotesque  mask;  but  apart  from  that  and  the  claw  feet, 
there  is  no  carved  ornament;  the  impressive  character 
of  the  design  is  partly  derived  from  the  colour  and 
figuring  of  the  wood  on  the  door  panels  and  drawer 
tronts,  for  at  that  time  mahogany  was  a  comparatively 


6.  Mahogany  blanket  chest  with  one  long  shallow  drawer,  on  a 
stand  with  cabriole  legs,  acanthus  foliations  on  the  knees,  and 
claw  feet,  c.  1 740-1 745. 
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7.  Canopied  bed,  c.  1760,  probably  based  on  a  design  by 
Robert  Adam.  The  front  posts  are  of  kingwood,  with  a 
delicate  spiral  twist:  the  Greek  key  pattern  and  the  central 
panel  on  the  frieze  are  painted.  The  mahogany  press  with 
drawers  in  the  base,  and  the  tripod  table  with  the  hinged 
top,  arc  mid-eighteenth  century. 

new  material  and  cabinet-makers  used  it  well,  never 
introducing  competing  decorative  elements.  Their  re- 
straint in  allowing  the  wood  itself  to  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  is  shown  by  the  double  chest  (No.  4),  the 
serpentine-fronted  chest  of  drawers  (No.  5),  and  the 
blanket  chest,  with  a  long  drawer  (No.  6).  Even  when 
architectural  features  dominated  a  design,  such  as  the 
cedar-lined  press  with  the  fluted  Doric  pilasters  and 
swan-neck  pediment  (No.  3),  the  colour  and  marking 
of  the  wood  were  boldly  displayed  on  the  door  panels, 
as  they  were  on  the  looking-glass  frame  (No.  4),  a  de- 
sign obviously  influenced  by  the  plates  in  A  Book  of 
Architecture,  which  James  Gibbs  published  in  1728.  The 
figuring  of  the  wood  on  the  English  Rococo  frame 
(No.  5),  accentuates  the  scrolls  and  convolutions  of  the 
carved  and  gilded  ornament,  creating  an  effect  of  mod- 
crate  frivolity;  utterly  different  from  the  frenetic  aban- 
don of  some  Continental  interpretations  of  the  style. 

The  front  posts  of  the  two  beds  (Nos.  7  and  8),  have 
no  prototypes  and  owe  nothing  to  the  columns,  bases 
and  capitals  of  any  of  the  classic  orders;  but  they  pre- 
serve classic  elegance.  The  bed  with  the  Greek  key  pat- 
tern and  the  painted  central  panel  on  the  frieze  has 
posts  of  kingwood,  though  it  was  not  known  by  that 
name  until  the  early-nineteenth  century,  and  was  often 
confused  with  rosewood.  The  character  suggests  the 
influence  of  Robert  Adam,  and  it  may  well  have  been 
based  on  one  of  his  designs.  The  other  bed  (No.  8),  has 
fluting  on  the  upper  part  of  the  posts  with  spiral  turn- 
ing below,  an  entasis  on  the  fluted  shaft,  and  a  lightly 
carved  palm-leaf  capital  above. 

No  single  item  from  the  Atkinson  collection  could 
be  described  as  'a  collector's  piece',  a  term  that  so  often 
signifies  something  oppressively  ornate;  but  all  the 
examples  illustrated  and  described  represent  the  taint- 
less taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  this  particu- 
lar collector  in  the  twentieth. 

8.  Canopied  bed  with  mahogany  front  posts,  fluted  above,  and 
with  spiral  turning  below  the  moulded  necking  that  separates 
the  two  forms  of  ornament,  c.  1 750-1 760. 


NOTES 

1  .-1  Short  Dictionary  of  British  Architects, 

by  Dora  Ware  (Allen  and  Unwin  Ltd.,  1967). 

2  Percy  Lodge  is  briefly  described  in  the  volume  on  Surrey 
in  I  he  Buildings  of  England,  by  Ian  Nairn  and  Sir  Nikolaus 
Pevsner  (Penguin  Books,  1962). 

3  A  reference  to  a  new  mahogany  library  bookcase  with 
sash  doors  appeared  in  an  auction  sale  announcement  in 
The  Reading  Mercury  and  Oxford  Gazette,  4  November, 
1771. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  HOUSE  ANTIQUES  FAIR 

arid  One  I  [uri(  lre(  I  Years  of  the  Arts,  1830-1930' 


Arthur  Ackermann  &  so 
I  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 
Jacob  Bogdani. 
.-1  cockerel,  hens, guinea  pigs 
and  oilier  birds  in  an  extensive 
landscape,  3  8  i  X  60  J  inches. 


Albert  Amor  ltd. 
37  Bury  Street, 
St.  James's,  swi 
Chelsea  cock  and  hci 


Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 
162  Walton  Street,  SW3 
Anonymous. 

The  Saviour.  Byzantine  -  Moscow,  c.  1200. 


Norman  Adams  ltd. 
8-10  Hans  Road,  SW3 

Rare  George  m  mahogany  wheel  barometer, 
c.  1770,  the  case  attributed  to  John  Bradburn,  the 
working  mechanism  attributed  to  Justin  Vulliamy, 


Arcade  gallery 

28  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 

The  upper  torso  of  a  fetish  figure  from  the 

Basonge  tribe,  Congo,  in  wood  and  brass. 


ASPREY  &  CO.  LTD. 

New  Bond  Street,  wi 
Guernsey  porringer, 
c.  1698,  mark  'rb'. 


Beauchamp  galleries 

8  Beauchamp  Place,  SW3 

One  of  a  pair  of  Bow  'New  Dancers' 

with  flowering  bocage,  c.  1760-1765. 

Height:  8 1  inches. 
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N.  Bloom  &  son  ltd. 

153  New  Bond  Street,  wi 

An  unusual  six  piece  hexagonal  silver  tea  and 

coffee  set  made  in  1839  by  John  Figg,  London. 

89  oz.  (2759  grin.). 


Bluett  &  sons  ltd. 
48  Davies  Street,  wi 
A  Chinese  porcelain  bowl  superbly 
painted  in  iron-red  with  two  five-clawed 
dragons  disputing  a  'flaming  pearl'. 
Six  character  mark  and  period  of 
K'ang-lisi,  1662-1722  ad. 
Diameter:  6!  inches. 


H.  BLAIRMAN  &  SONS  LTD. 

36  New  Bond  Street,  wi 

One  of  a  pair  of  Italian  Cozzi  Venetian  Bowls, 

painted  on  an  off-white  background 

with  mauve  and  green  festooned  leaf 

decoration,  with  silver  mounts  and 

porcelain  flowers,  c.  1760. 


Philip  Duncan  ltd. 
Lowndes  Lodge, 
28  Lowndes  Street,  swi 
One  of  a  pair  of  Adam  chairs 
decorated  in  white  and  gilt 
and  upholstered  in  cafe  silk. 


Richard  Courtney  ltd. 
1 12-1 14  Fulham  Road,  SW3 
One  of  a  pair  of  finely 
carved  Chippendale  period 
mahoganv  armchairs. 


Editions  Graphiques  gallery 
3  Clifford  Street,  wi 

Mucha.  The  Four  Precious  Stones:  Topaze, 
colour  lithograph,  1900. 


Michael  Foster 
5  Pond  Place,  SW3 
Adam  window  seat,  c.  1780, 
painted  with  rams  heads 
and  flower  qarlands. 


Left. 

Delomosne  &  SON  ltd. 

4  Campden  Hill  Road,  w8 

A  very  fine  silver  resist  lustre  jug 

of  large  size,  decorated  on  one  side 

with  a  stonemason's  arms,  the  reverse 

with  various  agricultural  implements: 

a  panel  under  the  spout  inscribed 

IHOMAS&JANE  AINSWORTH  1814. 
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H.  R.  Jessop  Ltd. 


William  Job  Ltd. 


David  B.  Newbon 


O.  F.  Wilson  Ltd. 


Oscar 

& 
Peter 
Johnson  Ltd 


Odile  Cavendish 
25b  Lowndes  Street.  SWi 
Japanese  Clock,  c.  1840. 
Height:  34  cm.  (13  J  inches). 


Frost  &  Reed  ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  wi 

John  Zoffany. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Hopkins  with  Doctor  Bouliflower 
and  their  children,  38  X  50  inches. 


Garrard  &  co.  ltd. 
1 12  Regent  Street,  wi 

An  Irish  Epergne  with  fine  bar  piercing  and 
festoon  decoration,  by  John  Lloyd,  Dublin,  1779. 
Height:  13 -J  inches. 


Stephen  Garratt 

Bartley  Close, 

Bartley,  Nr.  Southampton, 

Hampshire 

Clarkson  Stanfield,  ra,  1 793-1 867. 

French  and  Dntdi  Fishing  Vessels 

in  the  Channel,  signed,  10  X  15  inches. 


Stanley  Gibbons  international  ltd. 

391  The  Strand,  WC2 

A  paper  note  made  from  compressed 

bible  covers  during  the  Siege  of  Leydcn  in  1574. 

Issued  for  thirty  stuivcrs,  it  is  now  worth  £600. 


Christopher  Gibbs 

1 1 8  New  Bond  Street,  Wi 

Sir  Edward  Coley  Burne-Jones. 

The  Wise  and  Foolish  I  'irgins, 

pen  and  ink,  1859. 


Richard  Green  fine  paintings 

36  Dover  Street,  wi 

George  Elgar  Hicks. 

The  General  Post  Office  -  One  Minute  to  six, 

signed  and  dated  i860. 


Glaisher  and  Nash  ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge, 

Cadogan  Place,  swi 

George  1  walnut  double  dome 

Bureau  Bookcase  of  unusually 

good  proportion  by  Stephen  Wood. 


Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  wi 

Brooch  of  emeralds,  sapphires  and  rub 

with  a  large  aquamarine  mounted  in 

platinum  in  the  centre,  1920's. 
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Edwin  H.  Herzog 

49  Brook  Street,  w  i 

An  important  George  in  period 

carved  giltwood  ovcrmantlc  mirror, 

c.  1770. 


Hc)FF  ANTIQUES  LTD. 

66a  Kensington  Church  Street,  wS 
Meissen  snuffbox,  c.  1745, 
with  gold  mounts. 
Width:  7.5  cm. 


HORSLEY  ANTIQUES 

Horsley  Hall, 
Eccleshall,  Stafford 
Swiss  Tip-up  chess  table  by 
H.  Spring,  Interlaken. 


Left. 

Oscar  &  Peter Johnson  ltd. 
Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery, 
27  Lowndes  Street, 
Cadogan  Place,  swi 
Richard  Bankes  Harraden. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Henson's  house 
at  Wiitlesford,  1823. 


I 


Hotspur  ltd. 
14  Lowndes  Street, 
Belgrave  Square,  swi 
Eighteenth-century  George  ui 
period  inlaid  serpentine  shaped 
commode,  c.  1775,  of  unusually 
small  proportions. 


Jellinek  &  Sampson 
156  Brompton  Road,  SW3 
A  rare  Liverpool  Delft  plate 
decorated  in  overglaze  petit  feu  enamel 
colours  with  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  c.  1760 
Diameter:  9  inches. 


How  (of  Edinburgh) 
2-3  Pickering  Place, 
St.  James's  Street,  swi 
Silver  covered  bowl. 
Old  Aberdeen,  c.  1750. 


H.  R.  Jessop  ltd. 
3  Motcomb  Street, 
Belgrave  Square,  swi 
An  early  George  1  covered  jug, 
the  baluster  body  engraved  with 
contemporary  armorials  below  an 
applied  girdle,  the  short  cover 
spout  having  an  applied  horizontal 
strap.  Double  scroll  handle  and 
stepped  domed  cover  with  thumb 
piece  and  baluster  finial. 
London,  1714,  by  Joseph  Ward. 
Fully  marked  on  one  side, 
maker's  mark  and  leopard's  head 
erased  on  cover.  Weight:  30!  ozs. ; 
Height:  10  inches. 


2) 

parks  Ltd. 

H. 

y-Engell 

ALLERY  p 

®1 

Koetser  Ltd. 


P.  Manheim 


WilliamJob  ltd. 
84-86  Pimlico  Road,  swi 
A  rare  William  and  Mary 
oak  bureau  on  stand. 
Height:  39J  inches; 
Width:  26  inches; 
Depth:  16]  inches. 


John  Keii.  ltd. 
154  Brompton  Road,  SW3 
George  m  satinwood 
secretaire  bookcase 
supported  on  square 
tapering  legs. 


The  Leger  galleries  ltd. 
1 3  Old  Bond  Street,  w  1 
Thomas  Danlell,  1 749-1 84c 
A  Distant  View  of  Rome  from 
across  the  River  Tiber, 
jo}2  X  41 1  inches. 


D.  M.  tc  P.  Manheim 
69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  wi 
Staffordshire  pottery  bust,  c .  1 800. 
of  the  Madonna,  painted  in  delicate 
pastel  colours.  The  marbled  base 
bears  the  rare  inscription  notre  dame. 
Note  height:  14J  inches. 


Brian  Koetser  gallery 

3  8  Duke  Street, 

St.  James's,  swi 

School  of  Haarlem. 

Self  portrait  oj  an  Artist, 

c.  1625,  panel,  15I  X  19I  inches. 


Mallett  &  SON 

40  New  Bond  Street,  wi 

A  rare  and  important  Japanese  early 

eighteenth  century  state  palanquin 

or  light  litter  for  one  person,  in 

black  lacquer,  embossed  with  fine  engraved 

mounts  of  gold  and  copper  and  entirely 

decorated  with  leaves  and  flowers,  the 

centres  of  the  flowers  arc  inlaid  with 

coral  heads. 


S.  M archant  &  son 
120  Kensington  Church  Street,  w8 
Rare  Chinese  porcelain  'Tou  Ts'ai' 
vase  of  bronze  'Hu'  form. 
Ch'ien  Lung  seal  mark  and  of  the 
period  1736-1795. 
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AYORCAS  LTD. 

Jermyn  Street, 
James's,  swi 
re  Perm  ian  Prc-Inca 
mted  textile, 

dbmanaco-Huari  Culture, 

000-1100  Al), 

14X  3,58  metres. 


Below. 

Marlborouch  Fine  Art  ltd. 
39  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 
Stanislas  Lepine,  1836-1892. 
The  Dock  at  La  Villette,  Paris, 
34.5  X  68.5  cm.  (13  J  X  27  inches), 
signed  lower  right. 


Objects 

96  Mount  Street,  wi 
Bust  of  Virgil  after  lost  original 
in  Mantua.  Lombardi  worksh  >p, 
c.  1530,  white  marble. 


ugh  M.  Moss  ltd. 
Bruton  Street,  wi 
k  embroidery, 
X  29  cm. 

ovenance  and  date  unknown, 
ajor  textile  Museums  and 
perts  have  been  unable  to 
;ntify  the  piece. 


ppositc  left 
and  J.  May 

>  Kensington  Church  Street,  wS 

ne  of  a  pair  of  blue  transfer 

inted  mugs,  issued  by  the 

titi  Corn  Law  League  to  celebrate 

e  repeal  of  the  Com  Law  Acts,  1845. 


David  13.  Nfwbon 
56/57  Beauchamp  Place,  SW3 
Sixteenth  century  Chinese  porcelain 
Storage  Jar  and  Cover  decorated  in 
underglaze  blue  with  a  meandering 
lotus  design,  the  design  interspersed 
at  the  shoulder  with  four  applied  ogre 
masks  in  high  relief.  Ming  Dynasty, 
Period  Wan  Li,  1 573-1619. 
Height:  47  cm.  (18  J  inches). 


Frank  T.  Sabin  ltd.  4  New  Bond  Street,  wi 
Oswald  Brierly. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  proceeding 
on  hoard  the  Galalea  for  the  first  time  after  his  recovery, 
Sydney  Harbour,  24  March  186S, 
watercolour,  5X7  inches. 


Oliver-Sutton 

34c  Kensington  Church  Street,  w8 

Captain  James  Cook  rn  (1728-1779),  a  fine  and 

rare  Staffordshire  figure,  c.  1848,  of  the  famous 

explorer  based  on  a  portrait  by 

Nathaniel  Dance,  ra. 

Height:  19  cm.  (7^ inches). 
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S.J.  Phillips  ltd. 
139  New  Bond  Street,  wi 
Pair  of  seventeenth-century 
Dutch  figures  by  A.  de  Grebbcr, 
Delft,  1601.  Height:  7  inches. 


Dennis  Vanderkar  gallery 
27  New  Bond  Street,  wi 
Lucas  van  Valkenborch, 
1535— 1 597.  Landscape, 
panel,  48  X  70  cm. 


Spink  &  son  ltd.  5-7  King  Street, St.  James's,  swi 
A  William  and  Mary  two-tier  cabinet  on  a  stand, 
veneered  in  oyster  king  wood,  c.  1690. 
Height:  150  cm.  (59  inches) ; 
Width :  63.5  cm.  (25  inches) ; 
Depth:  32  cm.  (12^  inches). 

John  Sparks  ltd.  128  Mount  Street,  wi 
A  Chinese  Chckiang  celadon  vase, 
Ming  Dynasty,  1368-1644  ad. 
Height:  9j  inches. 


Phillips  of  Hitchin 
The  Manor  House, 
Hitchin,  Hertfordshire 
Early  nineteenth  century 
rosewood  games  table. 
Anglo-Indian.  Cut  steel  and 
ivory  inlay  in  Bombay  work. 


Stair  &  company  ltd. 
120  and  125  Mount  Street,  wi 
A  Sheraton  satinwood  Bonhenr  de  Jour 
with  kingwood  cross-bandings  and 
original  Sheffield  plate  handles,  c.  1790. 
Width:  3<Si  inches;  Height:  s8£  inches. 


H.  Terry-Engell 


Below. 


gallery  Earle  D.  Vandekar 

8  Bury  Street,  138  Brompton  Road,  SW3 

St.  James's,  swi  One  of  a  pair  of  large 

LuigiLoir,  1845-1916.  Chinese  porcelain 'blue 
Tarroire  sur  le  lac  and  white'  dishes  of  the 

d'Annecy,  signed.  late  Ming  Dynasty. 

Period  of  Wan  Li, 

1 573-1619. 


The  Parker  gallery  2  Albemarle  Street,  wi 
Grosi'enor  Square,  1789,  coloured  aquatint 
by  R.  Dodd  and  R.  Pollard  after  E.  Daves. 
Published  1789.  Plate  1,  of  a  set  of  four 
London  Squares. 

Overall  size  framed:  2 s  X  29  inches. 
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Wartski  ltd. 
14  Grafton  Street,  wi 
The  largest  carving  of  an 
animal  by  Faberge.  A  Cat, 
carved  from  purpurinc, 


Herner  Wengraf  ltd. 
67/68  Jcrmyn  Street, 
St.  James's,  swi 
Denis  Van  Alsloot, 
c.  1 570 -Brussels,  c.  1628. 
Rest  on  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
panel,  74.9  X  101.6  cm. 
Signed  and  dated  1606. 
The  figures  are  by 
Henrik  de  Clerck,  1 570-1629. 


Below . 

William  Weston  gallery  ltd. 
38  Albemarle  Street,  wi 
Henri  de  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Mile.  Marcelle  Lender,  en  Buste, 
original  lithograph,  1895. 
A  rare  proof  impression  in 
olive  green.  Numbered  38 
of  75  impressions  on  japan 
paper  and  annotated  'ie* 
(istetat). 


Temple  Williams  ltd. 
Haunch  of  Venison  Yard, 
Brook  Street,  wi 

One  of  a  pair  of  Rejency  armchairs, 
probably  by  George  Seddon. 


O.  F.  Wilson  ltd. 

Queen's  Elm  Parade, 

Old  Church  Street,  SW3 

One  of  a  pair  of  fine  Adam  armchairs 

in  mahogany,  1770. 


Right. 

Denys  Wrey 

The  General  Trading  Company 
142-144  Sloanc  Street,  swi 
Regency  mahogany  and  brass  inlaid 
breakfront  thrcc-ticr  buffet 
on  turned  and  fluted  legs. 


Harriet  Wynter  ltd. 
3  52  King's  Road,  SW3 
Eighteenth  century  Indian 
brass  Astrolabe. 


J.  H.  Bourdon-Smith  ltd. 
24  &  25a  Conduit  Street,  wi 

Arthur  Brett  &  sons  ltd. 
42  St.  Giles,  Norwich, 
Norfolk. 

Cirencester  antiques  ltd. 
1 7  Dyer  Street, 
Cirencester,  Gloucestershire. 

M.  Hakim 

4  The  Royal  Arcade, 

Old  Bond  Street,  wi 

Milne  Henderson 

31  St.  Christopher's  Place,  wi 

Leonard  Koetser  ltd. 
1 3  Duke  Street, 
St.  James's,  swi 

Sabin  Galleries  ltd. 
4  Cork  Street, 
Bond  Street,  wi 

Thomas  Lumley  ltd. 
Standbrook  House, 
2-5  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 

Trevor  Micklem  antiques 
Kittisford  House, 
Nr.  Wellington, 
Somerset. 

Sydney  L.  Moss 
5 1  Brook  Street,  wi 

Randolph 
99  High  Street, 
Hadleigh,  Suffolk 

Alan  Tillman  (antiques)  ltd. 
9  Halkin  Arcade, 
Motcomb  Street,  swi 

Douglas  J.  K.  Wright  ltd. 
34  Curzon  Street,  wi. 
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Two-sectioned  Elders  Desk, 
purchased  from 
The  United  Society  of  Shakers, 
Enfield,  New  Hampshire  —  1945, 
and  related  revolving  chair. 
Price  of  unit  available 
on  written  request. 
Subject  to  prior  sale. 


LTD. 


^^f^y  /    dealers  in 

^"re  Shaker  ^ 
^^?f  for  Museums 

Collectors  J 

R.  D.  CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK  12037 
(518)  392-9654 
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America 

Joseph  T.  Butler 


TEXTILES  AT  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
COUNTY  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

An  exhibition  of  approximately  two  hundred 
textiles  and  costumes  from  around  the  world  can 
be  seen  through  27 July  at  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art.  The  show  illustrates  how  the 
portability  of  cloth  has  made  it  the  transmitter  of 
design  influence  from  one  area  of  the  world  to 
another.  Trade  in  fabrics  and  costumes  always 
has  been  a  conveyor  of  dress  styles  and  motifs. 
Some  examples  which  illustrate  this  phenomenon 
are  an  Egyptian  Coptic  textile  woven  in  pile  tech- 
nique which  shows  the  influence  of  the  Romans 
by  depicting  the  head  of  Orpheus,  and  an  Italian 
velvet  of  the  fifteenth  century  illustrating  the  de- 
velopment of  the  pomegranate  design  which  is 
believed  to  have  derived  from  the  Chinese  lotus. 
Its  evolution  into  the  well-known  quattrocento 
pattern  later  influenced  the  double-ogival  design 
of  Turkish  velvet,  an  example  of  wThich  is  also  in 
the  exhibition.  Additional  examples  include  a 
fragment  of  a  fabric  printed  in  France  in  1770 
which  shows  the  European  fascination  for  distant 
places  through  the  somewhat  misunderstood 
drawings  of  a  Chinese  man  riding  a  peacock  a 
North  American  turkey  and  an  elephant.  An- 
other eighteenth-century  example  from  Portugal 
or  Spain  (Andalusian)  combines  exotic  plants  and 
animals  with  Greek  and  Roman  mythological 
scenes,  and  a  man's  coat,  made  in  Hydrabad, 
India  in  the  nineteenth  century,  combines  the 
traditional  twill-tapestry  technique  of  weaving 
developed  in  Kashmir  with  a  European  style  and 
European  floral  designs  such  as  the  dandelion. 

Another  important  event  in  the  textile  depart- 
ment at  Los  Angeles  was  the  presentation  of  a 
major  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred  Peru- 
vian textiles  by  the  Museum's  Costume  Council. 
Assembled  over  the  past  thirty  years  by  promin- 
ent New  York  dealer-collector  John  Wise,  the 
collection  provides  a  comprehensive  survey  of 


the  weaving  arts  of  the  highlands  and  coastal' 
areas  of  Peru  from  the  fifth  century  bc  to  the  six-: 
teenth  century  ad. 

Most  of  the  costumes  and  ceremonial  hangings; 
in  the  collection  were  associated  with  burial  rites  I 
of  the  Peruvian  Indians.  The  designs  and  weav- 
ings  are  thus  more  elaborate  than  those  for  every- 
day wear,  and  depict  symbolic  and  often  highly 
abstract  animal  motifs. 

Included  are  mantles,  ponchos,  belts,  hats, 
skirts  and  turbans  for  both  men  and  women  made 
from  the  wool  of  llamas  and  alpacas  as  well  as  1 
native  brown  cotton  and  feathers  in  the  later 
periods.  Natural  dyes  extracted  from  vegetables, 
shellfish  and  bark  were  used  in  a  wide  range  of: 
varying  shades  and  colours.  The  virtuosity  of, 
Peruvian  design  and  colour  techniques  can  be^ 
seen  in  a  well  preserved  section  of  a  poncho  in  the 1 
Huari  style  of  the  central  highland;  dating  from  I 
the  tenth  to  thirteenth  centuries.  The  rhythmic  | 
patterning  of  a  red,  yellow,  brown  and  tan  in  | 
abstract  forms  is  strategically  relieved  by  bands  of 
pure  colour. 

In  a  poncho  from  the  second  quarter  of  the ' 
sixteenth  century,  the  characteristic  richness  of 
Peruvian  colour  is  combined  with  a  more  realistic 
representation  of  human  and  animal  motifs  that , 
occurred  because  of  Spanish  influence  following 
the  conquest  in  1 532.  A  rare  piece  in  the  collection  • 
is  a  gauze  weave  shirt  from  the  South  Coast  Inca  j 
culture.  Made  between  1000  and  1470,  the  brown  | 
cotton  garment  has  the  appearance  of  being  sheer 
and  fragile  yet  is  strongly  woven. 

According  to  Maryr  Hunt  Kahlenberg,  the 
Museum's  Curator  of  Textiles  and  Costumes,  the 
collection  is  being  researched  in  preparation  for  a 
major  catalogue  on  the  Museum's  Peruvian  hold- 
ings. 


i.  Panel,  Turkey,  cut  voided  velvet, 

seventeenth  century. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  C.  Batch  Collection. 
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FOUR  CENTURIES 

OF  SCENIC  INVENTION 

Tour  Centuries  of  Scenic  Invention',  a  selection 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  stage  designs 
from  the  Collection  of  Donald  Oenslager,  is  cur- 
rently touring  this  country.  It  was  organised  by 
the  International  Exhibitions  Foundation,  Wash- 
ington, D.c,  and  will  be  seen  in  eight  American 
cities. 

Donald  Oenslager  is  not  only  one  ot  America's 
leading  stage  designers  and  university  teachers, 
but  also  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  collectors 
of  stage  and  costume  designs.  He  has  collected 
books^  drawings  and  prints  in  connection  with 
the  theatre  since  he  first  decided  to  become  a 
stage  designer  himself,  a  career  which  has  spanned 
riftv  \  cars.  His  collection  includes  rare  books  and 
prints  relating  to  architecture,  perspective,  festi- 
vals and  theatrical  scene  and  costume  designs,  as 
well  as  more  than  three  thousand  drawings  of 
vtacc  designs.  Some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
drawings  have  been  selected  to  present  a  compre- 
hensive survey  from  the  mid-sixteenth  century 
to  the  present. 

The  earliest  work  in  the  show  is  an  elaborate 
city  scene  attributed  to  Aristotile  da  Sangallo  and 
dated  c.  1 535,  continuing  with  works  by  Sebastiano 
Scrlio  and  other  Renaissance  artists  which  illus- 
trate the  early  scenic  formulas  of  the  Renaissance 
theatre.  By  the  seventeenth  century,  theatrical 
sets  became  more  sophisticated  and  the  possibility 
of  changing  scenes  by  rotating  prisms  or  sliding 
wings  gave  the  designer  far  greater  flexibility. 
Scenes  of  a  dramatic  river  view,  a  volcanic  erup- 
tion and  a  rustic  Arcadian  landscape,  demonstrate 
the  efforts  by  seventeenth  century  scene  designers 
to  create  a  realm  of  novelty  and  fantasy  upon  the 
stage. 

Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  European 
stage  designers  constituted  an  international  circle 
of  specialised  theatre  artists  who  were  aware  of 
and  influenced  by  one  another's  work.  Italian 
baroque  stage  design  is  particularly  well  repre- 
sented by  five  members  of  the  Bibiena  family,  as 
well  as  Filippo  Juvara,  Fabrizio  Galliari,  Quaglio, 
Bellotto,  and  many  others,  most  of  whom  also 
travelled  and  worked  in  Northern  Europe.  From 
this  period,  there  are  Italian,  French,  German, 
Austrian  and  Swiss  drawings  which  exemplify 
the  infinite  variations  on  a  dozen  prescribed  local- 
es in  baroque  scenography,  among  them  the 
'scena  maritima',  the  royal  atrium,  the  public 
place,  the  military  encampment,  the  prison  and 
the  'aula  sepolcrale'  or  lower  world. 

The  exhibition  also  includes  excellent  examples 
of  Neo-classic  and  Romantic  stage  designs  which 
reflect  the  current  painterly  styles.  In  the  Neo- 
classical settings,  antique  temples,  gardens  and 
shrines  are  created  with  great  care,  while  in  the 
romantic  theatre  a  new  interest  in  marvellous  fan- 
tasies is  given  form  in  dramatic  architecture,  per- 
vasive atmospheric  mood  and  spatial  depth.  Such 
stage  designs  eventually  give  way  to  a  new  real- 
ism in  theatrical  sets  of  the  mid-nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  finally  lead  to  a  fascinatingly  varied 
group  ot  twentieth  century  drawings.  The  exhibi- 
tion is  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  illustrated 
catalogue  written  by  Mr.  Oenslager. 


2.  Carlo  Galli  Bibiena.  Courts  of  Delight, 
pen  and  brush  with  grey  and  blue  washes, 
1758-1766. 
Donald  Oenslager. 


3.  Eugene  Berman.  An  Italian  Palace  for 
Mendelssohn's  Symphony  Italienne, 
pen  and  black  ink  with  watercolour. 
Donald  Oenslager. 
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Fine  pair  of  Kaendlar  Figures, 
dated  between  1733-40 


Exhibiting  at  the  Grosvenor  House 
Antiques  Fair.  Stand  33 
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LOUIS  COMFORT  TIFFANY 

Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  (1848-1933)  has  attracted 
much  scholarly  and  critical  attention  in  recent 
years  because  of  the  excellence  and  variety  of 
fields  of  artistic  endeavour  in  which  he  partici- 
pated. Tiffany's  contributions,  rests  with  the 
decorative  arts  created  by  Tiffany  Studios.  How- 
ever, at  the  Ringling  Museum  of  Art  in  Sarasota 
(Florida)  an  exhibition  seen  through  1  June  dis- 
plays the  wide  variety  of  media  in  which  Tiffany, 
the  artist,  worked. 

The  show  acknowledges  the  internationally  ac- 
claimed contributions  by  Tiffany  Studios,  found- 
ed in  1900,  but  primarily  examines  the  personal 
art  and  designs  of  the  man  himself.  Works  were 
loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Morse  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Florida, 
60m  a  collection  assembled  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

I   Hugh  F.  McKean. 

Furnishings  from  Laurelton  Hall,  Tirlany's  pal- 

I  atial  home  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  greet 

I  visitors  upon  entering  the  galleries.  Also  included 
is  the  'Four  Seasons  Windows',  a  massive  window 
composed  of  four  cartouches  of  symbolic  land- 

|  scapes  of  each  of  the  seasons.  Designed  to  illus- 
trate the  aesthetic  potential  of  stained  glass  win- 

j  dows  to  Europeans,  the  window  created  a  sens- 
ation in  Paris  in  1900  and  later  was  disassembled 

1  and  installed  in  the  main  entrance  to  Laurelton 
Hall.  Offering  a  comparison  is  the  'Oyster  Bay 
Window'  by  Tiffany  Studios  which  was  designed 
c.  190  s. 

Displayed  are  Tiffany's  drawings  and  sketches 
in  watercolours  and  oil,  an  album  of  fifty  pencil 
and  chalk  drawings  illustrating  his  first  trip  to 
Europe  in  1865,  and  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
his  yet  unpublished  photographs,  not  of  posed 
studies,  but  of  man  in  his  daily  involvement  with 
nature. 

The  oil  painting  My  Family  at  Somesville, 
Maine,  is  in  the  same  vein  as  paintings  of  the  so 
called  'Summer  School'  which  expresses  simply 
the  visual  and  physical  pleasure  of  enjoying  the 
American  countryside.  A  collective  display  of 
Tiffany's  designs  of  Favrile  art  glass  from  flori- 
form  and  paperweight  vases  to  cameo,  Cypriote 
and  lava  glass  complete  the  exhibit.  'Favrile'  is  a 
term  coined  by  Tiffany  in  1892  meaning  hand- 
made rather  than  'machine  made'.  Also  displayed 
is  the  masterwork  of  Tiffany  lamps,  the  'Spider 
Web'  lamp. 

Five  period  rooms,  furnished  with  American 
I  and  European  decorative  arts,  lamps  and  other 
decorative  arts  by  Tiffany  and  Tiffany  Studios, 
illustrate  Tiffany's  contribution  to  the  arts  of  his 
time  as  well  as  his  concern  for  man's  total  artistic 
environment.  The  room  settings  were  specially 
designed  by  Jeanette  Genius  McKean  (Mrs.  Hugh 
F.  McKean). 
This  is  the  first  of  two  exhibitions  planned  by 
I  the  Ringling  Museum  of  Art  dealing  with  Louis 
Comfort  Tiffany  and  his  art.  The  second  exhibi- 
tion, scheduled  for  winter  1976-77,  will  deal  pri- 
marily with  his  Favrile  glass  and  windows  as  well 
as  his  almost  forgotten  architectural  triumphs: 
the  Chapel  for  the  1893  Columbian  Exposition 
and  his  Long  Island  home,  Laurelton  Hall.  Both 
exhibitions  will  be  a  significant  step  in  re-evalu- 
ating Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  as  one  of  the  'Re- 
naissance Men'  in  American  art. 


TWO  MAJOR  ACQUISITIONS 
BY  AMERICAN  MUSEUMS 

Saint  Philippe,  an  important  work  of  Georges  de 
La  Tour  (i  595-1652)  and  the  last  known  privately 
held  painting  by  him  in  the  world  has  been  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  Jr.  to  be  given 
to  the  Chrysler  Museum  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
The  painting  was  acquired  from  Dabney  Associ- 
ates, Wylder  Burnap  and  Richard  de  Koster  for 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  mak- 
ing it  the  most  valuable  painting  in  the  museum's 
vast  collections.  Only  thirty-one  paintings,  the 
Chrysler  Saint  Philippe  being  one  of  the  thirty- 
one,  have  been  credited  to  this  great  French 
Caravaggist;  his  work  was  in  virtual  obscurity 
until  1934.  Saint  Phillippe,  easily  recognised  by 
the  cross  tied  with  a  ribbon,  had  its  first  and  only 
exposition  in  the  Georges  de  La  Tour  show  held 
at  the  Louvre  in  1972. 

In  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Picasso's  great  cubist  figure 
composition,  Harlequin  with  Violin  (Si  Tu  Veux) 
of  191 8,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Cleveland  Mus- 
eum of  Art.  The  large  picture,  an  oil  on  canvas,  is 
the  figure  of  Harlequin  built  up  with  geometric 
and  semi-abstract  forms  against  a  background  of 
overlapping  planes  of  colour. 

The  picture  reveals  the  influence  of  the  artist's 
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7.  Georges  de  La  Tour. 
Saint  Philippe, 
oil  on  canvas. 

Chrysler  Museum  at  Norfolk, 

on  loan  from  Walter  P.  Chrysler, Jr. 

association  with  the  theatre.  Picasso's  association 
with  the  Ballets  Russes  began  in  1917  when  he 
went  to  Rome  to  create  the  scenery  and  costumes 
for  Parade,  the  avant-garde  ballet  presented  by 
the  dance  company  in  Paris  during  May  of  that 
year.  In  191 8  he  married  the  ballerina  Olga 
Koklova,  and  in  the  following  six  years  collabor- 
ated on  a  number  of  theatre  and  ballet  produc- 
tions, among  them  he  Tricornc  (1919),  Pulcinella 
(1920),  Cuadro  Flamenco  (1921),  andMerci/re(i924). 

Harlequin  with  Violin  was  acquired  by  Paul 
Rosenberg,  the  Parisian  art  dealer  who  represent- 
ed Picasso  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
shortly  after  it  was  painted.  The  picture  then 
moved  into  the  collection  of  John  Quinn,  who 
assembled  one  of  the  most  important  private  col- 
lections of  modern  art  in  this  country.  Following 
Quinn's  death  in  the  mid  1920s  and  the  subse- 
quent sale  of  his  collection,  the  painting  was  re- 
acquired by  Paul  Rosenberg,  and  had  remained 
in  the  Rosenberg  family  collection  until  its  ac- 
quisition by  the  Cleveland  Museum. 


THE  FIGURE  IN  FRENCH  ART, 

1800  to  1870 

Through  28  June,  Shepherd  Gallery,  Associates, 
New  York  City  is  presenting  an  important  ex- 
hibition of  nineteenth  century  French  figurative 
art.  The  exhibition's  stress  will  be  on  the  contin- 
uity of  the  approach  to  the  figure  during  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Seventy- 
five  artists  are  represented  by  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  thirty-five  works,  includ- 
ing many  important  loans  from  major  public  and 
private  collections,  many  of  which  have  not  been 
exhibited  in  New  York  in  recent  times.  A  fully 
illustrated  and  annotated  catalogue  is  being  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  the  exhibition  and  will  (. 
reproduce  many  previously  inedited  works. 

The  works  selected  show  in  some  way  the  | 
academic  background  which  all  artists  in  France  : 
shared  during  this  period  and  a  chronological 
approach  is  taken.  Starting  with  Neo-classicism 
and  the  rise  of  Romanticism,  the  exhibition 
reaches  mid-century  with  the  advent  of  Natural- 
ism, Manet  and  Courbet,  and  continues  through 
the  later  Academics  and  New  Realists,  closing 
with  a  focus  on  Degas  and  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
The  exhibition  includes  finished  pictures,  oil 
sketches,  drawings  and  studies  with  an  emphasis 
on  pieces  related  to  major  works  by  the  specific 
artists.  There  is  a  balance  maintained  between  the 
treatment  of  the  nude,  the  subject  and  genre  com- 
position on  both  contemporary  and  historical 
themes,  as  well  as  the  portrait. 


Correction  concerning  the  'Art  and  Mind  of  Victorian 
England:  Paintings  from  the  Forbes  Magazine 
Collection' 

Two  errors  were  made  by  this  writer  in  reporting  on  the 
above  show  in  his  February  column  in  this  magazine. 
First,  the  catalogue,  which  teas  referred  to  as  having 
been  funded  by  Mr.  Forbes  was  actually  funded  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Second,  Mr.  Forbes  was 
given  credit  for  writing  the  catalogue  but  it  was 
actually  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Melvin 
Waldfogel  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Art 
History  and  it  was  his  former  graduate  assistant,  Ms. 
Andrea  Rose  who  wrote  the  catalogue  entries  based  on 
the  documentary  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Forbes. 

Tlie  writer  sincerely  regrets  any  inconvenience  tliese 
statements  might  have  caused,  but,  they  were  made 
after  a  personal  trip  to  Minneapolis  and  a  private 
viewing  of  the  catalogue,  plus  the  reading  of  the  cata- 
logue and  the  attendant  publicity  material  connected 
with  the  entire  scries  of  Victorian  events. 
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The  Armour  of  Imperial  Rome 

By  H.  Russell  Robinson 
200  pages,  531  illustrations, 
8  colour  and  204  line  drawings 
London:  arms  and  armour  press 
;£ii-95 

The  study  of  Roman  art  and  archaeology  has  been 
one  of  the  major  fields  of  academic  expansion 
during  the  twentieth  century.  The  subject  has 
considerable  popular  appeal  and,  aided  by  spec- 
tacular excavations  such  as  those  at  Fishbourne 
and  Vindolanda,  nearly  everyone  now  knows 
something  about  the  various  aspects  of  Roman 
civilisation.  Amongst  the  topics  which  have  been 
subjected  to  scrutiny  is,  quite  naturally,  the 
Roman  army,  for  this  provided  both  the  basis  and 
the  mainstay  of  Roman  imperial  power.  Much 
has  been  written  about  the  composition,  organis- 
ation, and  tactics  of  the  Roman  forces,  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  surprising  that  we  have  had 
to  wait  so  long  for  the  present  book,  since  with- 
out its  equipment  the  Roman  army  would  have 
been  nothing.  The  wait  has,  however,  been 
worthwhile,  for  Russell  Robinson's  new  book  is  a 
splendid  achievement,  which  provides  a  notable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  world. 
There  have  indeed  been  previous  general  studies 
of  this  sort,  but  the  most  recent  is  fifty  years  old 
and  this  new  book  is  certainly  the  first  such  study 
in  English.  Equally,  much  of  the  material  discus- 
sed can  be  found  in  the  pages  of  archaeological 
journals  and  in  excavation  reports,  but  the  need 
for  a  new  frame  of  reference  for  individual  finds 
has  long  been  apparent. 

The  book  is  a  lavish  production,  with  five 
hundred  and  thirty-one  plates  and  over  two 
hundred  beautiful  line  drawings,  the  majority  of 
which  are  the  work  of  Peter  Connolly,  who 
thereby  shares  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
work.  It  is  no  small  point  in  these  inflationary 
days,  that  at  £11.95  this  book  must  represent  one 
of  the  best  buys  of  the  year. 

Robinson's  method  has  been  to  collect  as  com- 
plete a  corpus  as  possible  of  surviving  pieces  of 
Roman  imperial  armour  and  to  classify  them 
according  to  type.  In  addition,  he  has  put  his  own 
very  considerable  skill  as  an  armourer  to  use, 
producing  accurate  reconstructions  of  helmets  and 
body  armour,  and  these  have  allowed  him  to  clarify 
a  great  many  obscure  and  disputed  points.  These 
reconstructions,  produced  as  far  as  possible  using 
only  the  materials  and  methods  available  to  the 
Roman  armourers,  are  extremely  revealing,  and 
Robinson's  technical  knowledge  continually  pro- 
vides every  layman  (and,  in  this  context,  that 
means  virtually  everyone)  with  new  and  illumin- 
ating insights.  In  addition,  the  original  material 
which  is  here  collected  together  forms  a  most 
impressive  body,  and  one  suspects  that  there  are 
few  if  any,  pieces  which  have  escaped  Robinson's 
net.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  author  himself 
points  out,  the  available  evidence  is  continually 
expanding  as  a  result  of  archaeological  excav- 
ations, and  new  finds  will  certainly  add  depth  and 
nuance  to  the  picture  which  he  has  established. 

Roman  helmets  survive  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  more  than  half  the  book  is  devoted  to 
their  study.  The  various  main  types  of  helmet  are 
discussed  in  separate  chapters,  which  in  each  case 
consist  of  a  general  essay  establishing  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  type  as  a  whole,  followed  by  a 
catalogue  of  the  various  sub-types,  each  distin- 
guished by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  (eg  Monte- 
fortino  c;  Imperial-Gallic  K  etc.).  The  fineness  of 


distinction  is  such  that  many  of  these  sub-types 
consist  (at  present)  of  a  single  specimen,  and, 
while  excavation  may  add  to  the  list,  one  does 
sometimes  wonder  whether  such  an  elaborate 
typology  can  be  sustained  on  the  basis  of  single 
examples.  This  is  hardly  a  serious  objection,  and 
it  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  fact  that  Robinson 
has  clearly  and  critically  established  the  criteria 
for  the  typology  of  Roman  helmets  which  all 
future  students  will  have  to  respect. 

The  one  point  I  wish  to  take  up  with  the  author 
is  his  use  of  sculptural  evidence.  Robinson's  re- 
marks about  particular  works  of  sculpture  are  in- 
deed always  pertinent,  but  he  does  not  always 
make  it  clear  that  the  date  of  many  of  the  best 
known  Roman  sculptural  works  is  still  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate.  For  example,  he  gives  the 
date  of  ad  21  for  the  great  arch  at  Orange,  accept- 
ing the  view  that  it  commemorates  the  suppression 
of  the  Gallic  revolt  in  that  year  by  the  Legio  n 
Augusta.  However,  this  date  does  not  explain  the 
abundance  of  naval  subjects  portrayed  on  the 
arch,  nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
structure  appears  to  form  part  of  the  original 
town  plan  of  the  colony,  which  was  established 
shortly  after  bc  36.  The  Tiberian  date  may  well  be 
right,  but  in  this  case  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
mausoleum  of  thejulii  at  St.  Remy  can  date  from 
the  first  century  bc  (which  Robinson  accepts), 
since  it  is  very  closely  related  to  the  Orange  arch 
in  sculptural  style  and  in  detail  of  ornamentation. 
However,  these  are  small  matters  in  a  book  whose 
subject  is  Roman  armour,  even  if  they  loom 
larger  in  the  history  of  Roman  sculpture. 

The  second  section  of  the  book  deals  with  body 
armour,  and  here  we  are  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  surviving  examples.  No  Roman  muscle 
cuirass  survives,  although  they  are  well  known 
from  imperial  statues,  and  it  is  on  this  evidence, 
together  with  that  of  surviving  Greek  and 
Etruscan  pieces,  that  conclusions  must  be  based. 
Scale  and  lamellar  armour  are  known  only  in  frag- 
ments, but  once  again  Robinson's  technical  skill 
comes  to  his  aid,  enabling  him  to  demonstrate  the 
construction  of  the  various  types.  Most  import- 
antly, he  has  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  lorica 
segmentate,  on  the  basis  of  the  fragments  found  at 
Corbridge.  He  is  not  the  first  to  try  and  recon- 
struct the  lorica  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
is  by  far  the  most  accurate  version. 

As  has  been  said,  new  evidence  will  certainly 
come  to  light  about  all  forms  of  Roman  armour. 
It  is  a  measure  of  Robinson's  achievement  that, 
while  his  work  will  be  added  to  and  modified,  it 
will  certainly  form  the  basis  of  any  future  study 
and  as  a  work  of  reference  it  is  unlikely  to  be 
surpassed.  alan  borg 


The  Monastic  World  1 100-1300 

By  Christopher  Brooke 

272  pages,  380  illustrations,  44  colour, 

maps  and  plans 

London:  paul  elek 

&S-00 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  Professor  Brooke  pays 
tribute,  as  his  'chief  debt'  to  the  photographer, 
for  'his  skill,  which  first  inspired  and  then  sustain- 
ed the  enterprise'. 

Without  question  Wim  Swaan  is  a  true  master 
of  his  art  and  his  enormous  skill  lies  not  only  in 
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the  almost  perfection  of  his  photographs,  both 
in  black-and-white  and  in  colour,  but  in  his 
ability  to  see  in  unusual  aspects  of  a  subject  more 
than  usual  beauty.  Good  examples  of  this  are 
plates  No.  iS  and  196,  'Santo  Domingo  de  Silos' 
and  'A  view  up  the  tower,  Bell  Harry,  in  Canter- 
bury Cathedral'. 

Christopher  Brooke  has  divided  the  book  into 
three  parts,  "The  Monastic  Tradition',  'New 
Orders'  and  a  final  part  which  he  calls  'Gathering 
the  Threads\  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  most 
interesting,  although  he  has  undoubtedly, 
throughout  the  book,  achieved  his  object  as  set 
out  in  the  opening  sentence. 

In  places  there  is  a  feeling  that  his  dialogue 
between  the  literature  and  buildings  of  these 
mediaeval  monastic  communities  is  somewhat 
forced,  but  as  a  convinced  disciple  of  the  late 
Dom  David  Knowles  -  to  whom  the  book  is 
dedicated  -  and  of  his  colleague  Neville  Hadcock, 
he  has  brought  to  life  monasticism  in  Western 
Europe  during  the  three  hundred  years  from 
1000  ad,  and  has  covered  all  the  great  Orders. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  slightly  misleading,  as 
Professor  Brooke  takes  no  account  of  the  country 
from  which  the  monastic  system  originated,  nor 
does  he  include  any  part  covered  by  Eastern 
Orthodoxy,  its  kindred  creeds  or  the  very  con- 
siderable number  of  monasteries  strictly  enforcing 
the  Rule  of  Bhudda.  Basically  this  book  is  a  study 
of  Roman  Catholic  monasticism  of  the  period. 

His  grouping  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Orders 
is  interesting,  starting  as  he  does  with  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict  and  ending  with  St.  Norbert  of 
Xanten  and  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (about  whom  he 
is  strangely  ambiguous).  Throughout  his  writing 
flows  in  an  absorbing  manner,  slightly  marred 
with  occasional  grammatical  errors  and  some- 
times somewhat  clumsy  sentences.  The  book, 
once  started,  is  difficult  to  put  down,  provided 
that  one  has  a  sufficiently  large  desk,  or  coffee 
table  on  which  to  rest  it. 

Always  the  photography  enthralls,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  describe  so  much  that  is  so  truly  magnifi- 
cent. Of  the  colour  plates,  No.  247  -  detail  from 
Pietro  Lorenzetti's  'Virgin  and  Child,  with  St. 
Francis  and  St.  John  the  Baptist'  must,  to  anyone 
who  has  seen  the  original,  take  pride  of  place.  All 
the  plates  are  captioned  and  most  helpfully 
numbered,  and  the  Notes,  Maps  and  Plans  are  all 
excellent. 

The  fine  paper  and  excellent  photographic 
reproduction  are  in  keeping  with  the  high  stand- 
ard set  up  and  maintained  by  Paul  Elek. 

R.  J.  L.  WYNNE-THOMAS 


Amsterdam  Silversmiths 
and  their  Marks 

North-Holland  Studies  in  Silver:  Volume  1 

By  K.  A.  Citroen 

277  pages  and  1253  marks 

NORTH-HOLLAND  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

$86.50;  Dfl.  225.00 

It  is  over  fifteen  years  since  Karel  Citroen  and  I 
discovered  ourselves  set  on  parallel  courses  of 
research  on  the  goldsmiths  of  Amsterdam  and 
London  respectively.  Now  his  labours  are  crown- 
ed by  the  appearance  of  this  scholarly  and  efficient 
volume  which  will  be  indispensable  to  every  col- 
lector, curator  and  dealer  concerned  with  Dutch 
silver.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  work 
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in  his  chosen  field  in  1946  and  in  the  course  of  its 
preparation  assembled  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand entries  on  five  thousand  silversmiths,  from 
1550  to  1800,  in  the  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the 
records  of  the  Silversmiths  Corporation  of 
Amsterdam,  largely  destroyed  in  1798.  To  this 
end  he  has  employed  genealogical  and  heraldic 
research  coupled  with  craft  relationships  to 
supplement  the  limited  surviving  records  of  the 
Corporation  itself. 

The  book  is  the  first  on  its  subject  since  Elias 
Voet's  Merken  van  Amsterdamsche  goad-  en  zilver- 
smeden  appeared  in  1912.  It  has  been  conceived 
and  planned  in  a  thoroughly  sensible  way  with 
the  marks  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for  those 
comprising  initials  of  the  makers,  followed  by 
four  categories  of  Human  Figures,  Animals, 
Plants  and  Objects,  these  latter  in  chronological 
order.  Thus  no  index  is  required  when  identifying 
a  mark,  a  need  which  in  many  earlier  such  books 
has  proved  both  time-consuming  and  error  pro- 
ductive. The  introductory  chapters  on  Sources, 
The  Maker's  Mark,  Hallmarks  and  Arrangement 
are  in  English,  which  will  be  welcome  to  the 
many  non-Dutch  users  of  the  book,  while  the  key 
to  the  marks  and  biographical  notes  of  the  masters 
is  in  Dutch,  for  which  an  efficient  English  glossary 
has  been  provided  on  a  fold-out  page  -  a  thought- 
ful touch. 

The  marks  themselves,  carefully  drawn  by  the 
author's  wife,  are  represented  twice  life-size  by 
the  long  established  method  of  line  blocks  with 
the  initials  or  symbols  in  white  on  the  black 
ground  of  the  punch.  A  case  might  be  argued  that 
the  marks  would  be  better  reproduced  their 
actual  size  -  at  least  when  a  number  of  similar 
marks  may  be  otherwise  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  each  other  -  but  a  page  by  page  perusal 
shows  that  there  are  very  few,  if  indeed  any,  when 
doubt  of  identity  can  arise. 

The  work  concludes  with  an  index  of  the 
makers'  names  for  quick  reference  back  to  their 
marks,  if  this  is  needed,  followed  by  a  synopsis  of 
the  unidentified  marks  (surprisingly  few)  and  a 
fold-out  chart  of  the  Amsterdam  date-letters, 
town  marks  and  county  lions.  Altogether  this  is  a 
model  production  which  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  on  author  and  publisher  alike  and  cannot 
fail  to  serve  the  needs  of  all  concerned  with  the 
identification,  dating  and  assessment  of  Amsterdam 
silver.  Arthur  grimwade 


Historic  Beverley 

By  Ivan  and  Elizabeth  Hall 
108  pages,  273  illustrations 
York:  the  ebor  press 
for  Beverley  Corporation 
£l-5P 

We  all  recall  the  miniature  Japanese  gardens  of 
our  childhood:  the  grottoes,  the  fearsome  little 
crags  and  forests,  the  rugged  little  valleys  down 
into  which  we  planned  one  day  to  make  cascade's 
tumble,  yet  somehow  never  did.  In  this  bleak  de- 
cade, one  of  the  few  surviving  amentities  of  this 
country  -  an  amenity  almost  unique  to  it  -  is  the 
small  market  town  that  affords  a  microcosm  of 
taste  from  the  Conquest  more  or  less  to  our  own 
day.  Such  towns  almost  invariably  owe  their  birth 
to  the  mediaeval  wool  trade.  One  finds  them 
mosdy  in  the  south-west  -  such  places  as  Brad- 
ford-on-Avon,  Trowbridge,  Melksham  or  Wells. 


Yet  in  the  north-east,  well  before  the  corrup-i 
tion  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  before  the  age  j 
of  coal  and  iron  foundries,  wool  had  brought  j 
prosperity  and  grandeur  to  certain  towns  which  I 
we  in  the  south  tend  to  forget.  Such  a  place  isj 
Beverley  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  the 
fourteenth  century  one  of  the  leading  English 
towns,  busy  with  wool-merchants  and  Flemish 
weavers,  and  resounding  to  the  clang  of  ship-  1 
yards.  Already  in  the  twelfth  century  its  Minster, 
which  had  lately  been  burnt  down,  was  rising 
again  on  a  scale  and  with  a  splendour  that  puts  it 
into  the  category  of  Lincoln  and  Ely  Cathedrals. 
By  the  eighteenth  century,  before  the  horrors  of  1 
Leeds  and  Bradford  had  loomed  through  the 
smoke,  it  had  become  a  little  capital  on  its  own, 
with  an  elegant  assembly  room  -  now,  alas !  des- 
troyed -  by  the  great  Carr  of  York ;  and  to  this 
day  Beverley  provides  us  in  a  most  stylish  manner 
with  a  microsm  of  English  architecture  from  the 
richest  early  Gothic  though  Tudor  half-timbering, 
through  Palladian  and  even  'Gothistic'  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  Ruskinian  villa-terrace 
such  as  would  no  doubt  make  the  mouth  water 
of  our  present  Poet  Laureate,  together  with  mean 
rows  of  habitations  that  were  confected  between 
the  wars. 

In  honour  of  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  granting  by  Queen  Elizabeth  1  of  a  new 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  Beverley  Borough 
Council  have  sponsored  this  admirable  volume 
under  review.  It  constitutes  an  initiative  which 
many  another  local  authority  might  do  well  to 
follow  and  which  -  granted  the  unpleasant  neces- 
sity of  encouraging  tourism  in  this  era  of  our 
international  trade  deficits  -  should  commend 
itself  to  those  bodies  that  struggle  to  attract 
foreign  visitors.  Certainly,  this  well-produced 
and  charming  book  overcomes  all  my  southern 
prejudices,  and  leaves  me  determined  to  visit 
Beverley  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  -  not 
only  for  the  magnificence  of  its  Minster,  a  surpris- 
ing treasure  to  grace  a  town  of  a  mere  sixteen 
thousand  inhabitants,  but  also  to  inspect  the  re- 
markable 'Gothistic'  sculpture  of  a  local  Georgian 
family,  the  Thorntons,  and  the  wealth  of  Rococo 
plasterwork  dating  from  about  the  time  of  Chip- 
pendale's Director.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
the  excellent  photographs,  Beverley  seems  to  have 
been  graced  in  the  main  by  architects,  masons  and 
plasterers  of  the  finest  quality.  It  bears  an  air  far 
from  provincial.  The  authors  can  well  feel  that 
their  loving  care  is  entirely  justified,  and  that  their 
volume  affords  an  interest  and  a  pleasure  going  far 
beyond  local  loyalties. 

Simon  Harcourt-Smith 

Top  left. 

1 .  Beverley  Minster,  interior  of  Lesser  Transepts 
from  the  south. 

Top  right. 

2.  The  Courtroom  in  the  Guildhall 

by  W.  Middleton  and  G.  Cortese,  1 762-1 764. 
The  columns  in  the  foreground  were  removed 
from  Beverley  Minster  in  1826. 

Centre  right 

3.  No.  49,  North  Bar  Within 
from  Tiger  Lane.  Fifteenth  century. 

Bottom. 

4.  Nos.  10-29,  North  Bar  Within. 
No.  21  designed  by  W.  Hawe,  1886. 
Nos.  19  and  23,  early  Georgian. 


Interviews  with 
Francis  Bacon 

By  David  Sylvester 

128  pages,  94  illustrations 

London:  Thames  and  Hudson 

£2.50 

This  book  consists  of  an  edited  version  of  a  num- 
ber of  taped  conversations  which  Sylvester  had 
with  Bacon  during  the  twelve  year  period  from 
1962  to  1974;  it  was  published  to  coincide  with 
the  artist's  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York. 

The  discussions  range  widely  over  specific  and 
general  topics,  including  Bacon's  secular  pre- 
occupation with  the  image  of  the  crucifixion; 
what  he  himself  calls  his  obsession  with  Velasquez's 
portrait  of  Innocent  x  (he  repeatedly  regrets  his 
silly  versions  of  the  painting) ;  the  use  he  has  made 
of  photography,  and  particularly  the  influence  of 
Muybridge  on  his  work.  (At  one  point,  Bacon 
says  revealingly,  'Michelangelo  and  Muybridge 
are  mixed  up  in  my  mind  together').  But, 
throughout  the  conversations,  the  artist  comes 
back  to  a  favourite  theme:  the  apparent  contra- 
diction between  his  insistence  on  order,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  importance  which  he  gives  to 
accident  and  chance,  on  the  other.  For  example 
he  cannot  tolerate  sloppy  abstraction,  however, 
the  throwing  of  the  paint  in  handfuls  on  to  the 
canvas  surface  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
creation  of  many  of  his  images.  In  an  interesting 
passage,  Sylvester  and  Bacon  discuss  whether  or 
not  this  moment  in  his  creative  process  could  be 
as  successfully  carried  out  by  the  cleaning  lady  as 


by  the  artist  himself.  Sylvester  is  quick  to  point 
out  that  the  preoccupations  with  chance  and 
order  involved  are  also  to  be  found  in  gambling, 
another  of  Bacon's  consuming  interests.  Bacon 
also  discusses  his  ruminations  about  the  idea  of 
making  sculptures;  his  biography  -  the  son  of  an 
apparently  tyrannical  Irish  race  horse  painter,  he 
did  not  seriously  begin  painting  until  he  was  in 
his  thirties;  his  life-style,  whicji  he  calls  gilded 
squalor ;  and  his  attitudes  towards  the  human  body, 
appearances,  death,  the  critics,  and  society.  His 
preferences  for  working  on  a  single  scale, 
approximating  that  found  in  reality,  and  for 
working  in  related  series  are  also  explored. 

Although  certain  themes  crop  up  again  and 
again,  the  interview  format  prevents  them  from 
being  pursued  in  sufficient  depth.  Sylvester  tries, 
but  he  is  not  often  able,  to  break  through  Bacon's 
verbal  defences.  Specifically,  Bacon  consistently 
avoids  discussing  the  content  of  his  imagery  by 
emphasising  its  formal  aspects.  This  begins  early 
on,  when  Sylvester  starts  talking  about  the 
famous  space-frames  with  which  Bacon  has 
surrounded  many  of  his  figures.  For  many, 
these  have  symbolised  the  sense  of  isolation  and 
of  alienation,  so  characteristic  of  Bacon's  work. 
Sylvester  tentatively  proposes  that  they  signify 
imprisonment  within  a  glass  box.  But  Bacon 
brushes  such  suggestions  aside:  'I  cut  down  the 
scale  of  the  canvas  by  drawing  in  these  rectangles 
which  concentrate  the  image  down.  Just  to  see  it 
better'.  Later,  Sylvester  questions  the  use  of  a 
Nazi  swatika  round  the  arm  of  one  of  his  figures. 
But  Bacon  is  equally  insistent,  'I  wanted  to  put  an 
armband  to  break  the  continuity  of  the  arm  and 
to  add  the  colour  of  this  red  round  the  arm.  You 
may  say  it  was  a  stupid  thing  to  do,  but  it  was 
done  entirely  as  part  of  trying  to  make  the  figure 
work  -  not  work  on  the  level  of  interpretation  of 
its  being  a  Nazi,  but  on  the  level  of  its  working 
formally'.  Similarly,  he  claims  to  have  used  an 
image  of  a  hypodermic  needle  solely  to  fix  a  form 
to  the  surface. 

What  Bacon  has  to  say  about  the  formal  aspect 
of  his  work  is  neither  untrue,  nor  irrelevant:  the 
Nazi  arm-band  has  precisely  the  formal  function 
he  ascribes  to  it.  However,  pure  form  is  manifest- 
ly not  the  whole  meaning  of  the  image  nor, 
indeed,  that  aspect  of  it  which  will  be  most 
immediately  apparent  to  the  majority  of  viewers. 
What  is  ultimately  infuriating  about  these  con- 
versations, is  the  way  that  Bacon  slips  out  of  any 
real  discussion  of  the  other  searing  levels  of 
meaning  which  arc  manifestly  expressed  through 
the  forms  used  in  his  work.  If  the  value  of  a  given 
component  of  the  painting  was  purely  formal, 
Bacon  might  after  all  have  settled  for  being  a 
'sloppy  abstractionist'.  But  he  did  not. 

However,  the  themes  of  alienation  and  isol- 
ation are  frequently,  if  indirectly,  raised  in  the 
course  of  these  conversations  (even  though 
Bacon  will  not  relate  them  to  the  paintings  them- 
selves.) He  often  expresses  them  through  the  idea 
of  separation:  separation  of  the  artist  from  a 
tradition,  of  the  individual  from  society,  even  of 
the  viewer  from  the  image.  In  a  revealing  state- 
ment, he  says,  'I  was  talking  to  somebody  the 
other  day  and  I  said:  "Supposing  one  had  just 
lived  in  a  cottage  somewhere  and  had  had  no 
experiences  at  all,  all  one's  life,  would  one  perhaps 
do  exactly  the  same  thing  or  better"?  I  think  not, 
but  I  sometimes  do  wonder'.  Similarly,  a  parallel 
idea  extends  even  down  to  his  preference  for 
having  his  paintings  framed  up  under  glass,  and 
for  looking  at  other  paintings  through  glass. 


When  Sylvester  asked  him  about  this,  and  hi  1 
insisted:  'it's  the  distance,  that  this  thing  is  shu, 
away  from  the  spectator'.  It  takes  no  very  grea! 
perception  to  realise  that  in  such  statement: 
Bacon  is  replying  positively  to  Sylvester's  sug- 
gestions about  such  things  as  the  meanings  of  the 
'space-frames',  which,  when  put  to  him  directly 
in  relation  to  the  painted  images,  he  refused  tc 
accept.  Bacon  also  says,  'When  you're  outside  a 
tradition,  as  ever)'  artist  is  today,  one  can  only 
want  to  record  one's  feelings  about  certain  situ- 
ations as  closely  to  one's  own  nervous  system  as 
one  possibly  can'.  And  if  one  seeks  to  do  that 
then  perhaps  the  distance  has  to  be  reintroduced 
somewhere  (through  devices  such  as  the  glass,  the 
internal  space-frame,  and  verbal  insistence  on  the/ 
exclusivity  of  formal  significance)  if  the  images 
are  to  remain  bearable.  So  perhaps  it  is  not  so(| 
suprising  that  Sylvester  got  no  closer  than  he  did.; 

PETER  FULLER!| 
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The  Courtauld  Silver 
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DRESS  IN 
ITALIAN 
PAINTING 
1460  - 1500 

ELIZABETH  BIRBARI 

Explains  and  illustrates  the  intense 
interest  Italian  painters  of  the  period 
took  in  the  clothes  they  painted.  She 
discusses  the  sumptuary  laws  and  basic 
designs  for  clothing  and  then  examines 
in  detail  the  different  parts  of  male  and 
female  dress.  She  comments  revealingly 
on  the  painters'  choice  of  particular 
garments  for  various  characters  and 
shows  how  minor  details  of  dress  can 
indicate  the  hand  of  the  restorer  or  even 
of  the  forger. 

She  hopes  that  her  book  may  lead  to 
further  research  which  may  help  to  date 
or  illuminate  some  of  the  paintings  that 
have  puzzled  Renaissance  scholars. 
36  pages  of  photographs  £6 

Health,  Art  and  Reason  by  Stella 
Mary  Newton  examines  the  English 
dress  reform  movements  in  the  19th 
century.  32  pages  of  photographs  and  line 
illustrations  £3.9?. 


—JOHN  MURRAY 
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Gerald  Schurr 


Geneva 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  OF  MODERN  ART 
Strangely  enough,  Geneva,  where  rich  private  col- 
lections abound,  docs  not  possess  an  official  mus- 
eum devoted  to  modern  art.  An  association  of 
enthusiasts  has  just  very  laudably  taken  the  initi- 
ative in  mounting,  in  a  large  room  placed  at  its 
disposal  by  the  Musee  d'Art  ct  d'Histoire,  an 
exhibition  (until  the  end  of  August)  of  sonic- 
thirty  paintings  and  sculptures.  This  gives  the 
public  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  moment  in 
contemporary  art  represented  by  major  works  of, 
amongst  others,  Giacometti,  Matta,  Fautrier, 
1  )ubuffet,  Tobey  and  Poliakoff. 


I.  The  Grand  Staircase  in  1875. 
Tlw  Opera,  Paris. 


Paris 

THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  OPERA 
January  1875  was  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  vast  building  of  the  Opera,  designed  to  the 
most  minute  detail  by  Charles  Gamier.  This 
anniversary  is  being  celebrated  in  the  building 


itself  by  an  exhibition  of  a  collection  of  numerous 
canvases  by  Pils  and  Baudry  -  sketches  of  the 
fine  decoration  of  the  auditorium  and  foyer.  In 
addition  to  the  sketch  of  the  ceiling  by  Lenepveu, 
over  which  one  by  Chagall  was  placed  twelve 
years  ago,  visitors  can  see  at  close  quarters  detailed 
photographs  of  sculptures  in  bronze  or  stucco 
which  form  the  lavish  ornamentation  of  various 
parts  of  this  huge  edifice.  Other  older  photo- 
graphs show  the  different  stages  in  its  construc- 
tion throughout  thirteen  years.  The  exhibition  is 
open  until  3 1  July. 

IN  THE  PARIS  SALEROOMS 
Arc  auctions,  a  fairly  accurate  gauge  of  changes  of 
taste,  reflecting  the  present  economic  unease 
which  we  are  experiencing?  In  most  sectors  of  the 
art  market  it  is  the  high  quality  items  which  are 
most  affected  whereas  prices  for  the  more  modest 
remain  stable.  Jewels,  ancient  coins,  bronzes  and 
silver  have  in  general,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  experts.  To 
take  a  few  examples:  41,300  francs  for  a  carriage 
clock  by  Faberge,  the  face  enamelled  in  red  and 
green;  683,000  francs  for  a  ring  with  a  14.39  carat 
diamond;  72,000  francs  for  a  double  louis  d'or 
issued  in  1640  under  Louis  xm;  13,600  francs  for  a 
tulip-shaped  cup  marked  1764;  40,000  francs  for  a 
pair  of  Louis  xv  gilt  bronze  candlesticks  of 
rocaillc  design.  Among  rare  books  the  Memoires  of 
Saint-Simon,  1829  edition,  copiously  annotated 
by  Stendhal,  to  whom  it  belonged,  fetched 
182,000  francs  and  the  original  1857  edition  of 
the  Flenrs  dii  Mai  by  Baudelaire  fetched  168,000 
francs.  Finally,  among  classical  furniture  551,000 
francs  were  paid  for  a  very  high  quality  Louis  xv 
commode,  signed  by  Rubestuck,  with  two  con- 
tiguous drawers  and  lacquered  in  the  Chinese 
manner. 


3.  One  of  a  pair  of  Louis  xv  candlesticks  in  gilt 

bronze.  Height:  30  cm. 

Palais  Galliera,  1 1  March,  Fr. 40,000 
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2.  Degas.  Avant  k  depart,  1883-1890,  pastel. 
Height:  49  cm.;  Length:  64  cm. 
Degas  exhibition ,  Galerie  Schmidt. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DEGAS 
This  year  the  Galerie  Schmidt  (39  rue  Saint- 
Honore)  is  devoting  its  annual  exhibition  to 
Edgar  Degas  (until  15  June).  In  forty-five  paint- 
ings and  pastels  from  private  French  collections 
and  as  many  drawings  and  some  sculptures  we 
can  trace  the  development  of  this  artist  who 
occupies  a  very  special  place  in  the  history  of 
Impressionist  painting.  Ingres  exercised  a  decisive 
influence  over  his  early  works  and  Degas  was 
never  to  lose  this  feeling  for  precision  of  draughts- 
manship. But  quite  soon  he  renounced  classical 
composition  and  turned  to  bold  designs  with  an 
open-work  effect.  These  innovations  were  un- 
doubtedly prompted  by  his  discovery  of  Japanese 
prints  which  were  then  fashionable  in  Paris,  by 
the  writings  of  the  Goncourt  brothers  and  also  by 
the  first  experiments  in  photography  such  as 
close-ups  and  quickly  captured  movement.  The 
theatre,  horse  racing  and  particularly  dancing  and 
girls  dressing  were  allrecordedperfectlynaturally. 
Every  subject  executed  by  Degas  can  be  found 
here  including  the  pastels  of  his  later  years  which, 
in  their  freedom  and  harmony  of  expression,  arc 
forerunners  of  abstract  art. 


A  RETROSPECTIVE  EXHIBITION 
OF  MAX  ERNST 

At  the  age  of  eighty-four  years  Max  Ernst  is  today 
at  the  head  of  the  Surrealist  movement.  After 
being  on  view  at  the  Solomon  Guggenheim  Mus- 
eum in  New  York,  the  Grand  Palais  is  exhibiting 
the  most  complete  retrospective  exhibition  of  his 
work  -  close  on  three  hundred  canvases  and 
sculptures.  From  the  earliest  of  his  canvases  dating 
from  before  the  first  World  War,  his  fondness 
for  the  weird  and  uncanny  is  apparent  -  a  taste 
which  grew  after  1914  and  his  acquaintance  with 
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Hans  Arp  and  Chirico  and  the  founding  of  the 
Dada  group.  (Collages  and  jrottages,  every  process 
and  every  technique  arc  used  to  illustrate  the 
haunting  obsessions  of  a  baroque  poetic  imagin- 
ation comprising  a  curious  mixture  of  humour 
and  fantasy  (until  30  June). 


Holland 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  AT  DORDRECHT 
Dutch  gold  and  silver,  always  sought  after  by 
English  collectors,  is  particularly  interesting  be- 
cause, throughout  the  ages,  various  towns  evolv- 
ed and  maintained  their  own  character  in  the 
shape  and  decoration,  sometimes  even  in  the  pre- 
valence of  certain  objects.  Among  the  Dutch 
'gold-and-silver  towns'  Dordrecht  is  an  outstand- 
ing example.  A  selection  of  its  treasures  is  shown 
at  the  Museum  'Simon  van  Gijn',  a  lovely  seven- 
teenth-century canal  residence,  from  1 1  April  - 
15  June,  1975.  Dordrecht  was  founded  by  Count 
Dirk  in  of  Holland  in  1018  and  was  given  the  city 
charter  about  1 200,  thus  becoming  the  first  town 
in  the  County  of  Holland.  Situated  on  an  island 
surrounded  by  the  rivers  Old  Maas,  Merwede 
and  Noord,  Dordrecht  was  also  the  first  town 
to  be  given  a  staple  charter  (1304).  Being  the 
most  important  seaport  as  well  as  the  largest  port 
for  inland  shipping,  attracting  many  industries,  a 
large  volume  of  trade  and  many  foreign  residents, 
including  English  merchants,  the  town  offered 
almost  unlimited  opportunities  to  the  members 
of  its  Gold  and  Silversmiths'  Guild.  Rich  merch- 
ants, manufacturers  and  ship  owners,  the  very 
rich  guilds  and  well  endowed  churches  as  well  as 
the  town  council  vied  with  each  other  in  wishing 
to  acquire  gold  and  silver  objects.  The  town's 
'Giote  Kcrk'  (the  Church  of  Our  Lady)  is  the 
only  one  in  the  Netherlands  to  have  a  solid  gold 
set  of  communion  plate,  also  included  in  the 
present  exhibition.  The  variety  of  the  patrons  led 
to  an  even  greater  variety  of  objects,  over  two 
hundred  of  which  are  now  on  show.  E.S. 


Frankfurt 

WILLIAM  BLAKE  1757-1827 
From  14  May-27  July  an  exhibition  of  Btoke's 
work,  organised  by  the  British  Council,  is  being 
held  at  the  Stadelsches  Kunstinstitut,  Frankfurt. 
It  was  previously  shown  at  the  Kunsthalle, 
Hamburg.  Blake's  tempera  paintings,  water- 
colours,  book  illustrations  and  engravings  are 
represented,  lent  mainly  by  the  British  Museum, 
the  Tate  Gallery,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  The  items  have 
been  selected  and  catalogued  by  Dr.  David 
Bindman,  a  leading  Blake  scholar.  Professor 
Werner  Hofmann  and  Dr.  Klaus  Gallwitz,  Dir- 
ectors of  the  museums  in  Hamburg  and  Frankfurt 
respectively,  and  Mr.  Martin  Butlin  of  the  Tate 
Gallery  have  also  contributed  to  the  research  and 
selection  of  the  exhibition. 


4.  A  small  dish  by  an  unknown  Dordrecht 
master.  Diameter:  11. 5  cm.;  date  letter  T  (1620). 
This  beautifully  embossed  dish  shows  the  portrait 
of  an  officer  in  the  centre. 
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TELEPHONES 
493-1141-2-3 


14  Grafton  Street,  London  W.I. 


A  GROUP  OF  OBJECTS  BY  CARL  FABERGE  MADE  IN 
ST.  PETERSBURG  AT  THE  TURN  OF  THE  CENTURY 


Salerooms 


During  the  last  half  of  March  and  early  April, 
record  auction  prices  both  in  London  and  in 
America  were  plentiful. 

On  1 2  March  at  Sotheby  Parke  Bernet  in  New 
York  an  unusual  T'ang  horse  fetched  $95,000 
(£39,583),  a  record  for  a  Chinese  work  of  art 
sold  at  auction  in  America.  There  is  a  similar 
example  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and 
another  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Its 
price  was  way  above  its  estimate  of  $30,000  - 
$50,000,  although  other  T'ang  pieces  in  the  sale 
tended  to  be  at  the  lower  end  or  even  below  their 
estimates:  a  pair  of  polychromcd  pottery  Bactrian 
camels  fetched  $20,000  (£8,333 :  estimate  $25,000 
-  $35,000)  and  a  splash-glazed  pottery  equestrian 
figure  fetched  $8,500  (estimate  $15,000  - 
$20,000).  In  London  the  next  day,  at  Sotheby's 
Belgravia,  a  record  for  a  twentieth-century  piece 
of  furniture  was  achieved  when  £9,200  ($22,080) 
was  paid  by  an  anonymous  collector  for  a  chair 
designed  c .  1905  by  Charles  Rennic  Mackintosh 
for  the  Music  Room  at  Hous'hill,  Glasgow. 
Mackintosh  refurbished  the  whole  interior  of  this 
room  for  Miss  Cranston  between  1903  and  1906 
and  it  seems  that  the  design  of  this  chair  is  unique. 
This  fact,  the  quality  of  the  chair  and  the  stiff 
competition  between  two  wealthy  collectors  at 
the  sale  accounts  for  its  high  price  which  was 
more  than  three  times  its  estimate. 

In  Los  Angeles  on  1 7  March  a  European  dealer 
paid  $1 13,000  (£47,000)  for  a  colourful 
sixteenth-century  Tournai  tapestry,  depicting 
some  gipsies  visiting  the  Lady  of  the  Manor.  This 
was  a  record  auction  price  for  a  tapestry ;  the 
previous  record  was  £36,000  ($85,680)  paid  at 
Sotheby's  in  London  on  2  October,  1973  for  a 
mid  sixteenth-century  Brussels  tapestry  depicting 
the  Marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany.  On  18  March 
this  year  at  Sotheby's  in  London,  a  sale  of  Italian 
maiolica  saw  some  very  high  prices,  often  above 
estimates.  A  record  for  a  single  piece  of  European 
pottery  was  made  when  a  London  dealer  paid 
£55,000  ($132,000)  for  a  Gubbio  Istoriato  plate 
depicting  two  episodes  from  the  Sacrifice  of 
Isaac.  It  is  signed  M0G0  on  the  back  and  dated 
1522.  In  1936  it  was  sold  at  Christie's  for  £1,029. 
In  the  same  sale,  an  Urbino  Gubbio  lustred  plate 
painted  by  Nicola  Pellipario  in  1 53 1  and  a  Faenza 
dish,  inscribed  on  the  back  with  the  date 
17  November,  1503,  each  fetched  £27,000 
($64,800).  In  1938  at  Sotheby's  the  latter  was  sold 
for  £290. 
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At  Christie's  on  21  March,  in  a  sale  of  English 
pictures,  a  record  price  for  a  painting  by  James 
Ward  was  reached  with  £29,400  ($70,560)  for 
Mameluke,  a  bay  racehorse  who  won  the  Derby 
in  1827  and  was  pipped  at  the  post  in  the  St. 
Leger.  In  the  same  sale  there  were  two  pictures  by 
Arthur  Devis:  The  Clavey  Family  in  (heir  Garden 
at  Hampstead  showing  the  English  land-owning 
gentry  rather  primly  at  their  leisure,  fetched 
£39,900  ($95,760) ;  Breaking-up  Day  at  Dr. 
Clayton's  School  at  Salford.  not  in  such  good 
condition,  fetched  £25,200  ($60,480),  sold  by  the 
governors  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

On  8  April  at  Sotheby's,  £200,000  ($480,000) 
was  paid  by  a  dealer,  on  behalf  of  an  anonymous 
collector,  for  a  Qajar  painting  -  the  record  for  any 
Persian  work  of  art.  Painted  c.  181 5  it  is  possibly 
by  Abdullah  Khan  who  in  1812-1813  executed 
one  of  a  similar  type  for  the  Nigaristan  Palace  in 
Teheran.  Although  the  sons  and  grandsons  ot 
Fath  'Ali  Shah  stand  in  regular  lines  there  is  some 
attempt  at  variation  in  the  faces  and  poses.  The 
soft  blue  and  red  colours  make  it  a  charming 
picture.  In  the  sale  of  Oriental  miniatures  and 
manuscripts  the  day  before,  there  were  some  very 
high  prices:  a  Persian  manuscript  of  Firdausi's 
'Shahnama'  written  at  Qazwin  in  1583  made 
£42,000  ($100,800)  and  Armenian  manuscript  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  copied  by  the  monk  Vardan  in 
1200,  made  £13,000  ($31,200).  Also  at  Sotheby's, 
on  10  April  an  auction  record  for  a  wood 
carving  was  made  by  the  £36,000  ($86,400)  paid 
by  the  Landesmuseum,  Minister  for  a  pair  of 
fourteenth-century  Westphalian  pierced  oak 
reliefs,  carved  with  the  months  of  the  year  and 
the  accompanying  signs  of  the  zodiac.  They 
probably  came  from  the  convent  at  Freckenhorst 
where  they  may  have  been  used  in  the  choir  stalls. 

In  the  last  week  of  March  parts  of  three 
important  collections  were  sold  at  Sotheby's  in 
London:  some  Chinese  ceramics  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Alfred  Clark,  part  n  of  the  Hornby 
manuscripts  from  the  library  of  the  late  Major 
J.  R.  Abbey,  and  part  11  of  the  Japanese  prints, 
illustrated  books,  drawings  and  fan  paintings 
from  the  Henri  Vever  collection.  All  these  saw 
high  prices,  reflecting  the  quality  of  the  things 
sold  as  well  as  the  demand  for  them.  There  were 
also  good  prices  during  this  period  in  the  less 
spectacular  sales.  At  Phillips  in  March  a  diamond 
negligee  pendant  fetched  £6,000  ($14,400)  and  a 
Crosse  and  Blackwell  advertising  plaque,  £440 
($1,056).  At  Bonham's  on  7  March  an  apparently 
unrecorded  Meissen  porcelain  tureen  in  the  form 
of  a  pug  dog,  fetched  £1,600  ($3,840) ;  on 
10  April  a  picture  by  Giovanni  Battista  Pittoni  of 
The  Holy  Family  fetched  £8,500  ($20,400). 
The  new  Christie's  South  Kensington  has  been 
having  successful  prices:  £3,100  ($7,440)  for 
four  Indian  repousse  brass  and  parcel-gilt  wall 
panels;  £2,300 ($5,520)  for  a  Dutch  marquetry 
bureau;  £600  ($1,440)  for  a  Chinese  celadon 
ground  vase;  £380  ($912)  for  a  Chinese  blue  and 
white  saucer-dish ;  £580  ($1,392)  for  a  set  of  five 
late  Meissen  figures  of  the  senses.  At  King  and 
Chasemore's  Pulborough  salerooms  in  March  an 
early  eighteenth-century  longcase  clock  by  John 
Miller  of  London  realised  £1,900  ($4,560)  and  a 
Victorian  'Penny-in-the-Slot'  mahogany-cased 
polyphon  was  £400  ($960).  At  Beanies  and 
Waycotts  in  Torquay  at  the  end  of  March  an 
early  eighteenth-century  Dutch  East  Indies 
calamander  wood  bureau  bookcase,  probably 
made  for  the  English  market,  realised  £i,9S° 

($4,68o).  BRIONY  LLEWELLYN 


1 .  Glazed  pottery  Fereghan  horse, 

T'ang  Dynasty. 

Height:  61  cm.  (24  inches). 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  New  York,  March  1975. 

$95,000  (£39,583). 


2.  Armchair  designed  by  Charles  Rennie 

Mackintosh. 

Height:  119.5  cm. 

Sotheby's  Belgravia,  March  1975. 

£9,200  ($22,080). 


4.  Detail  of  a  late  sixteenth-century  Tournai 
tapestry,  from  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  series. 
Sotheby  Parke  Bernet,  Los  Angeles,  March  1975. 
$113,000  (£47,000). 


5.  Arthur  Devis. 

The  Clavcy  Family  in  their  Garden  at  Hampstead, 
1754- 

124.36  X  99.6  cm.  (49  X  39  inches). 
Christie's,  March  1975. 
£39,900  ($95,760). 


3.  Left.  Gubbio  Istoriato  plate, 
painted  and  decorated  with  lustre  by 
Maestro  Giorgio  Andreoli,  1522. 
Diameter :  3 1  cm. 
Sotheby's,  March  1975. 
£55,000  ($132,000). 


6.  One  of  a  pair  of  German  wheel-lock  holster 
pistols,  late  sixteenth  centurj . 
Length:  68.5  cm.  (27  inches). 
Sotheby's,  March  1975. 
£42,000  ($100,800). 


7.  Detail  of  a  Qajar  painting  of  Fath  'Ali  Shah's 
sons  and  grandsons,  c.  1815.245  x  276  cm. 
Sotheby's,  April  1975. 
£200,000  ($480,000). 


8.  Ting-Yao  conical  bowl, 
Northern  Sung  Dynasty. 
Width:  7]  inches. 
Sotheby's,  March  1975. 
£46,000  ( $  1 1 0,400) . 


9.  Section  from  one  of  a  pair  of  Westphalian 

pierced  oak  reliefs,  second  quarter  of  the 

fourteenth  century. 

Heights  of  each :  48!  and  43  J  inches. 

Sotheby's,  April  1975. 

£36,000  ($86,400). 


10.  Gospels  in  Latin,  with  canon  tables  and 
capitulary,  on  vellum,  Metz,  ninth  century. 
Sotheby's,  March  1975. 
£80,000  ($192,000). 


11.  Kakcnwno-e ,  tan-e  print,  by  Torii  Kiyomasu 
of  Kintoki  wrestling  with  a  black  bear. 
55  X  32  cm. 
Sotheby's,  March  1975. 
£11,000  ($26,400). 


12.  Harbour  of  Balaklava,  the  Cattle  Pier, 
from  'Fenton's  Photographs  in  the  Crimea', 
an  album  of  forty-six  calotypes  by  Roger  Fenton, 
taken  in  1856. 

Sotheby's  Belgravia,  March  1975. 
£8,500  ($20,160). 
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A  bookcase  blending  the  ageless  beauty  of  the  18th  century  witn  the  artistry  of  our  own  craftsmen.  86"  Wide,  24V2"  Deep,  931/2"  High. 


Maintaining  an  exceptional  inventory  of  fine 
English  and  French  period  pieces,  chandeliers,  por- 
celains, paintings,  Oriental  carpeting  and  objets 
d'art.  Our  cabinet  shop  and  master  craftsmen 
are  available  to  meet  your  most  exacting  require- 
ments in  furniture  refinishing,  restoration  and 
reproduction.  Inquiries  invited. 


Chariton  Hall  Galleries,  Inc. 

GERVAIS  AT  PARK,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C.  29201 

803/779-5678 


13.  Item  from  a  silver  Charles  n  toilet  service 
by  Ralph  Leake,  1683. 
Christie's,  April  1975. 
£17,500(542,000). 


14.  Stefano  Della  Bella. 

Design  for  a  fanciful  ewer,  1629, 

black  chalk,  pen  and  brown  ink,  blue  wash. 

34  X  24  cm.  (13  J  x  9^  inches). 

Christie's,  March  1975. 

£4,410  ($10,584). 


15.  One  of  a  pair  of  George  m  Sheffield  Plate 
urns  and  satinwood  pedestals. 
Height:  161  cm.  (63  J  inches). 
Christie's,  April  1975. 
£i.995  ($4,788). 


16.  Francesco  di  Stefano  called 
II  Pesellino. 

The  I  'irgin  and  Child  Enthroned, 
gold  ground  on  panel, 
54  X  34.5  cm.  (2if  x  13^  inches). 
Sotheby's,  March  1975. 
£45,000  ($108,000). 


17.  Nicholas  Hilliard. 
A  Gentleman,  c.  1595. 
Height:  5.1  cm.  (2  inches). 
Christie's,  March  1975. 
£11,025  ($26,460). 


Right. 

20.  Edgar  Degas. 
Apres  leBain,  1885,  pastel. 
63.5  X  51cm.  (25  X  20  inches). 
Christie's,  April  1975. 
£141,750  ($340,200). 


18.  Detail  of  a  Flemish  Tapestry, 
seventeenth  century. 

Bernard  Ogcr,  Hotel  Drouot,  Paris,  March  1975. 
Fr.  35,000 (£3,500). 


19.  Persian  gilt  brass  astrolabe, 
dated  1783/4. 

Overall  diameter:  13  cm.  (5  inches). 
Christie's,  April  1975. 
£6,510  ($15,624). 
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A  NEW  ANTIQUE  DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION 

A  new  organisation,  the  National  Antique 
Dealers  Association,  has  recently  been  established 
to  represent  over  seven  thousand  antique  dealers 
throughout  Britain,  who,  until  the  xada  Charter 
was  announced  on  14.  April  this  year,  had  no 
professional  body.  The  two  already  existing 
organisations  are  The  British  Antique  Dealers 
Association  (bada)  which  restricts  membership 
to  those  dealing  in  objects  dating  before  1830  and 
the  recendy  formed  London  and  Provincial 
Antique  Dealers  Association  (lapada)  which 
operates  only  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  xada 
represents  all  antique  dealers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  dealing  in  all  sorts  of  objects, 
provided  they  conform  to  certain  standards  laid 
down  in  the  charter.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Association  is  in  Brighton. 

BRUTON  GALLERY 

Two  exhibitions  are  being  held  from  26  April  - 
7  June  at  the  Bruton  Gallery,  Bruton,  Somerset: 
French  Sculpture  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  the 
twentieth  centuries,  which  will  include  works  by 
Bourdelle  and  Rodin  and  recent  watercolours  and 
etchings  by  Anthony  Gross  -  studies  of  the 
countryside  near  Cahors  in  France  where  the 
artist  has  lived  for  twenty  years. 

THE  ANTIQUARIAN  BOOK  FAIR 
The  seventeenth  annual  Antiquarian  Book  Fair 
this  year  will  be  held  at  the  Europa  Hotel, 
Grosvenor  Square,  wi  on  17,  IS  and  19  June. 
There  is  an  enormous  selection  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, autograph  letters,  maps  and  prints  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  which  have  been  sent  by 
dealers  all  over  Britain,  as  well  as  from  America, 
Canada  and  Europe.  An  additional  enticement 
is  'Book  Trade  Display 'd',  an  exhibition  of 
book  and  print  selling  from  the  seventeenth 
century  onwards.  This  consists  of  about  sixty 
paintings,  prints,  caricatures,  cartoons,  etchings 
and  ephemera  lent  by  some  of  the  exhibitors  at 
the  Fair.  It  will  include  an  eighteenth-century 
picture  (illustrated)  believed  to  be  the  earliest- 
known  oil  painting  depicting  the  interior  of  a 
bookshop. 

CASTLE  DROGO 

Castle  Drogo  at  Drewsteignton,  Devon,  is  the 
latest  acquisition  of  the  National  Trust  in  the 
South  West.  Designed  by  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  for 
Mr.  Julius  Drewe  it  took  twenty  years  to  build 
and  was  completed  in  1930.  In  a  ceremony  on  the 
25  March,  1975.  the  Founder's  grandson,  Mr. 
Anthonv  Drewe.  on  behalf  of  members  of  his 


family,  formally  handed  over  the  building  and 
six  hundred  acres  of  the  Teign  Gorge  to  Lord 
Antrim  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Trust' 
gratefully  accepted  the  gift.  " ' 

Built  on  a  jutting  difF  commanding  the  banks 
of  the  river  Teign,  nine  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level,  the  castle  has  magnificent  views  and 
Lutyens'  design  took  full  advantage  of  the  natural 
setting.  Constructed  of  granite  quarried  on  the 
estate,  the  exterior  is  rather  severe  but  inside  the 
use  of  many  different  levels,  steps  and  ramps, 
makes  for  interesting  contrasts.  Granite  andy 
natural  wood  are  used  throughout  with  the 
exception  of  the  drawing  room  but  the  immense! 
windows  ensure  that  all  rooms  are  well  lit.  The] 
furniture,  tapestries  and  pictures  are  varied  with  I 
many  examples  of  Chinese  work  -  this  is  under- 1 
standable  as  Mr.  Julius  Drewe  made  his  fortune ; 
by  trading  as  a  tea  buyer  in  China  before  found- 1 
ing  the  Home  and  Colonial  Stores,  The  library,  I 
drawing  and  dining  rooms  are  all  finely  propor-l 
tioned  and  famished,  but  the  most  memorable! 
part  of  the  great  house  is  the  planning  of  the' 
Service  area.  The  splendid  kitchen  with  circular I 
lanwm  windows  in  the  roof,  the  large  kitchen I 
table  and  cupboards  were  all  designed  by  Lutyens  I 
himself  with  the  scull ery,  one  wall  of  which  is 
lined  with  wooden  plate  racks.  The  only  imprac-l 
ticable  part  of  this  section  is  the  distance  from  the, 
dining  room  -  fifty  yards  down  a  vaulted  corn- 
dor !  The  chapel  is  unusual  inasmuch  as  a  series  of] 
steps  descend  to  the  altar  and,  as  the  building  is  I 
dimly  lit  and  its  walls  are  six  feet  thick,  it  gives  the! 
impression  of  being  carved  out  of  natural  rock. 

Both  Mr.  Julius  Drewe  and  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens 
agreed  that  there  should  be  no  formal  gardens  in , 
front  of  the  casde  to  distract  from  the  splendid 
view.  Nevertheless  Lutyens  designed  some  im- 
mense yew  hedges  which  link  the  building  to  the 
rest  of  the  grounds  -  these  are  wonderfully  trim- 
med, almost  sculpted.  There  is  a  formal  garden  to 
the  rear  of  the  casde  which  ascends  the  slope  and 
ends  in  a  circular  lawn  (big  enough  to  enclose  a 
football  ground)  entirely  surrounded  by  yew 
hedges. 

It  is  antiripaf**  that  the  opening  to  the  public! 
of  this  great  house  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
other  National  Trust  properties  in  the  area,  such 
as  Sal  tram  and  Cotehele.  Happily  the  Drewe 
family  are  still  living  in  a  wing  of  the  castle  and 
have  lent  the  furniture  and  tapestries  which  adorn 
the  rooms  open  to  visitors.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  introduction  of  a  Wealth  Tax  will  take  into 
account  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Drewe  in  giving 
such  a  handsome  present  to  the  Nation. 

Vivien  Ireland 
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Pierre  Prins 
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Master  Paintings 

29  May -4  July,  1975 
Thomas.  Agnew  and  Sons  Ltd., 
43  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  Briony  Llewellyn 

Poussin,  Rubens,  Goya,  Lippi,  Tiepolo  and 
Lawrence  -  these  names  and  many  others  are 
gathered  together  in  Agnew's  present  exhibition 
of  old  master  paintings. 

Portrait  of  a  Man  by  Filippino  Lippi,  probably 
painted  in  the  1480s,  was  long  attributed  to 
Botticelli.  The  realistic  treatment  of  the  head  and 
the  placing  of  the  figure  in  three-dimensional 
space  behind  a  parapet  is  typical  of  the  Florentine 
Renaissance.  The  strange  geometric  designs  on 
the  parapet  are  in  keeping  with  the  learned  spirit 
of  Florentine  humanism;  their  meaning  is  not 
clear  but  they  must  be  a  clue  to  the  identification 
of  the  sitter.  Sophisticated  and  introspective 
portraits  such  as  this  were  little  known  to  the 
Victorians,  whose  idea  of  the  Renaissance  was 
embodied  in  paintings  such  as  Lorenzo  di  Credi's 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  painted  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Its  bright  pure  colours  and  simple 
religious  meaning  appealed  to  those  who  thought 
that  painting  after  Raphael  had  gone  wrong.  It 
was  one  of  the  star  pieces  in  the  collection  of 
Samuel  Rogers  whose  artistic  taste  was  widely 
respected  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Two  pictures  by  Nicolas  Poussin  date  from  the 
mid  1620s.  Tfie  Holy  Family,  one  of  Poussin's  few 
canvases  with  large-scale  figures,  was  brought  to 
England  c.  1822  and  acquired  soon  afterwards  by 
Vittore  Zanetti,  one  of  the  founders  of  Agnew's 
in  Manchester.  The  other  is  the  only  known 
surviving  fragment  of  Tlie  Adoration  of  the 
Golden  Calf  which  was  painted  for  a  Neapolitan 
collector  and  badly  damaged  in  1647.  Two  other 
French  paintings,  Hector  taking  leave  of  Andro- 
mache by  Charles  de  la  Fosse  and  Hannibal 
swearing  enmity  against  Rome  by  Jacopo  Amigoni, 
were  both  influenced  by  Poussin's  classical 
compositions.  The  dramatic  subjects  enabled  the 


1.  Filippino  Lip 
Portrait  of  a  Alan. 
Agnew's. 


artists  to  use  the  figures  as  vehicles  for  the 
passions. 

Terror  and  violence  fill  another  dramatic 
painting,  Mattia  Preti's  huge  Feast  of  Absolom, 
which  shows  Absolom  ordering  the  killing  of  his 
brother  Amnon,  who  had  violated  the  chastity  of 
his  half-sister  Tamar.  The  dramatic  lighting  and 
gestures  derived  from  Caravaggio  combined 
with  a  Venetian  love  of  colour  and  exotic 
costumes,  creates  a  coherent  and  satisfying 
composition.  Painted  between  1656  and  1661  for 
Don  Antonio  Carputo,  a  Neapolitan  nobleman, 
it  is  one  of  Preti's  best  pictures  and  looks  forward 
to  his  monumental  frescoes  on  the  barrel  vault 
of  St.  John's  Co-Cathedral  in  Valletta,  executed 
soon  after  Preti  arrived  in  Malta  in  1662. 

A  striking  portrait  by  Goya,  painted  c.  1785, 
shows  the  ninth  Duque  de  Osuna,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Spanish  nobility  and  one  of  the 
artists'  principal  patrons.  Beside  the  strength  and 
character  of  this,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  Duchesse 
de  Bern  seems  somewhat  insipid.  Nevertheless  her 
dress  and  red  hat  are  superbly  painted. 

Other  English  pictures  include  three  by  the 
eighteenth-century  marine  painter  Samuel  Scott. 
His  Thames  at  Westminster  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
busy  river  life  of  the  time,  in  contrast  to  the 
emptiness  of  the  open  sea  as  seen  in  his  Taking  of  the 
Acapulco  Treasure-Ship.  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby's 
picturesque  view  of  Dovedale  in  early  Autumn 
colours  differs  from  his  usual  paintings  with  their 
dramatic  chiaroscuro  effects.  Another  romantic 
view  of  the  countryside  is  seen  in  Cuyp's  Sunset 
after  Rain  which  shows  cows  browsing  in  sunlit 
meadows.  Its  composition  is  well  suited  to  the 
unusual  oval  shape  of  the  picture,  probably  inset 
into  the  panelling  of  a  room. 


Sir  George  Beaumont 

1753-1827.  Man  of  Arts 

2oMay-5june,  1975 

Fry  Gallery, 

58  Jermyn  Street,  swl 

Reviewed  by  ronald  Parkinson 

In  1 82 1,  aged  sixty-eight,  Sir  George  Beaumont 
visited  Italy  for  the  second  and  last  time.  In  Rome, 
he  bought  the  Michelangelo  tondo  now  to  be 
seen  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  visited  the 
church  of  Santa  Trinita  dei  Monte  to  see  the 
monument  to  his  beloved  Claude  Lorrain.  For 
Beaumont,  his  most  precious  possession  was 
Claude's  Hagar  and  tlie  Angel,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery;  his  friend  Lord  Monteagle  said  'he  dealt 
with  it  almost  as  a  man  might  deal  with  a  child  he 
loved'.  But  French  soldiers  had  occupied  the 
church,  and  the  monument  to  Claude  had  been 
destroyed.  Beaumont  might  well  have  fancied 
tliis  to  be  a  symbolic  gesture,  for  by  1S21  the 
domination  ot  Claude  over  English  landscape 
painting  was  over.  Even  Iris  admirers,  like  Turner 
and  Constable,  were  aiming  at  and  achieving  an 
essentially  different  way  of  viewing  and  painting 
nature. 

At  the  time  of  tliis  visit,  Beaumont  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  and  almost  universally  respected 
patrons  of  art  in  England.  He  still  holds  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  English  artistic 
taste.  But  Beaumont  had  also  been  drawing  and 
painting  for  himself  for  nearly  sixty  years,  since 
his  schooldays  in  the  1760s,  when  he  was  taught 
at  Eton  by  Alexander  Cozens.  He  went  on  to 
meet,  patronise,  and  work  alongside  many  of  the 
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leading  landscape  artists  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.  Other  amateur 
artists,  like  Lady  Farnborough,  may  have 
captured  the  admiration  of  one  professional,  but 
no  amateur  knew  as  many  professional  artists  as 
Beaumont.  He  learnt  something  from  most  of 
these  artists,  with  the  exception  of  Constable,  of 
whom  it  can  be  argued  that  he  learnt  more  in  his 
early  years  from  Beaumont.  As  the  organiser  of 
the  present  exhibition,  Felicity  Owen,  once  wrote 
(in  the  catalogue  of  works  by  Beaumont  in  the 
Leicester  Art  Gallery),  Beaumont  in  his  early 
years  was  influenced  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  of  a  chameleon.  It  has  also  been  a  criticism 
of  Beaumont  that  he  was  not  a  professional 
artist:  George  Dance,  for  example,  said  depre- 
catingly  that  'Sir  George  sketches  very  well  to 
amuse  the  amateur'.  These  criticisms  are  not 
entirely  fair,  and  the  present  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  Beaumont's  drawings  and  water- 
colours  succeeds  in  showing  that  this  extraordin- 
ary amateur  could  occasionally  be  as  good  as 
many  of  his  professional  friends. 

Mrs  Owen  has  wisely,  and  boldly,  decided  to 
show  Beaumont  in  the  company  of  his  contem- 
poraries. It  is  possible  to  compare,  at  the  Fry 
Gallery,  drawings  by  Beaumont  with  those  by, 
among  others,  Wilson,  J.  R.  Cozens,  Labruzzi 
(whom  at  times  he  most  interestingly  resembles, 
particularly  in  his  use  of  apricot  and  pale  lime  in  a 
drawing  of  a  ruined  aquaduct),  Gilpin,  Girtin  and 
Constable.  There  are  even  caricature  drawings  by 
Beaumont  -  and  very  good  they  are  -  which  can 
be  seen  with  Bunbury  and  Rowlandson.  Some  of 
these  comparisons  arc  not  odious;  Beaumont 
comes  out  of  the  exercise  surprisingly  well.  And 
Mrs  Owen  provides  us  with  two  especially 
valuable  opportunities.  One  is  to  compare 
Beaumont  for  once  not  only  with  contemporary 
professionals,  but  with  his  fellow  amateurs  as 
well.  We  realise  just  how  professional  and  work- 
manlike was  Beaumont's  approach.  Then  there 
are  the  Beaumont  drawings  which  are  not 
immediately  redolent  of  some  other  artist,  draw- 
ings which  have  a  freshness  and  individuality  not 
always  found  in  his  work.  To  sit  in  the  Fry 
Gallery  looking  through  the  folders  of  drawings 
and  to  come  across  Beaumont's  spontaneous 
reaction  to  something  seen  in  Rome,  or  in 
Switzerland,  or  at  Coleorton,  or  in  the  Lake 
District,  is  to  forget  for  a  moment  about  the 
Cozens  or  the  Girtin  hanging  on  the  wall.  Such 
drawings  have  the  vivacity  of  the  assured  artist  as 
well  as  of  the  enthusiastic  and  talented  amateur. 
At  such  moments  we  can  fully  believe 
Beaumont's  remark  to  Wordsworth  that  he 
worked  for  his  'own  independent  delight';  we 
also  see  that  he  was  able  to  transmit  that  delight 
to  us. 


The  Real  Thing  - 

An  Anthology  of  British 

Photographs  1 840-1950 

19  March  -  4  May,  1975 
Hay  ward  Gallery,  Belevedere  Road,  SEi 
From  21  June  until  the  end  of  the  year  the 
exhibition  will  tour,  visiting  Sheffield, 
Bolton,  Birmingham  and  Bristol. 
Reviewed  by  francesca  temple  Roberts 

It  is  an  impressive  array  that  has  been  assembled  at 
the  Hayward  Gallery  to  illustrate  the  wide  range 
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2.  S.  L.  COULTHURST. 

Boot  Salesman,  c.  1905, 
photograph. 

Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 


of  subject  matter  in  British  photography  from  its 
beginnings  at  the  start  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
to  the  1950s. 

The  twelve  chronological  sections  are  arranged 
to  show  us  not  how  photographic  technique 
evolved  during  the  century  under  review,  but  to 
present  us  with  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
English  life  as  seen  through  the  lenses  of  both 
amateurs  and  professionals.  Their  concerns  often 
coincide  quite  closely  with  those  of  contempor- 
ary painters.  W.  H.  Fox  Talbot's  country  photo- 
graphs (amongst  the  earliest  in  the  show)  are  part 
of  the  Picturesque  tradition;  the  sickly,  oppres- 
sive female  portraits  by  Mrs.  Cameron  recall 
some  Pre-Raphaelite  ideals  of  womanhood;  and 
the  'snapshots'  of  modern  urban  life  -  imposed 
men  and  women  arrested  in  the  street  by  the 
camera's  eye  -  remind  us  of  the  realistic  interests 
of  not  only  the  photographers  but  also  avant- 
garde  painters  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  title  of  the  exhibition,  'The  Real  Thing', 
suggests  an  objective,  almost  prosaic  approach: 
the  camera  never  lies,  nothing  escapes  its  pene- 
trating gaze.  Except  for  the  war  photographs, 
however,  the  honesty  of  what  is  on  view  is 
suspect:  one  leaves  the  gallery  with  feelings  of 
nostalgia  for  the  charm  of  an  England  that  has 
disappeared.  Even  in  the  most  'realistic'  examples 
the  camera  somehow  fails  to  get  at  the  often 
sordid  truth.  Add  to  this  the  photographer's 
instinctive  selectiveness  -  what  he  chooses,  like 
the  painter,  to  exclude  from  Ins  vision  -  and  you 
have  something  that  is  possibly  quite  far  from  the 
real  thing. 


Man  Ray 

1 1  April  -  1  June,  1975 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts, 
Nash  House,  The  Mall,  swi 
Reviewed  by  Peter  Fuller 

Man  Ray,  eighty-five,  the  last  surviving  Grand  Old 
Man  of  international  Dada,  and  sometime 
provoker  of  the  bourgeoisie,  now  finds  himself 
well  fed  by  the  very  hand  which  he  once  said  he 
was  biting.  This  exhibition,  jointly  organised  by 
Roland  Penrose  and  Mario  Amaya,  comes  to 
London  after  a  celebratory  showing  in  New 


York.  It  includes  paintings,  drawings,  photo-i 
graphs,  collages,  objects,  aerographs,  rayo-j 
graphs,  solarisations  and  books.  The  ica's  blurb 
says:  'Man  Ray  is  one  of  the  most  inventive* 
artists  of  our  time  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
prodigious'.  There  has  recently  been  a  spate  of 
coffee  table  books  to  'prove'  the  point.  The 
canonisation  is  not  without  transparent  ironies. 
Man  Ray  claimed  to  pit  himself  against  conven- 
tional aesthetics  and  the  mystification  of  art,  but 
he  has  emerged  in  his  declining  years  as  a  radiant, 
icon  of  all  which  he  once  rejected.  How  has  the 
metamorphosis  come  about? 

Man  Ray  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1890.  His 
earliest  sorties  in  New  York  City  were  into 
architecture,  mechanics,  industrial  design,  and, 
advertising,  before  he  decided  to  devote  himself 
to  painting.  Then  came  the  notorious  Armory) 
show  of  1913,  and  with  it,  the  enticing  presence, 
of  Marcel  Duchamp.  For  Man  Ray,  ever  oppor-j 
tunist,  things  were  never  to  be  the  same  again. 
These  were  the  early  days  of  Dada.  A  movement  I 
of  negative  gesturalism  initiated  by  the  specific1 
historical  situation  before  the  First  World  War, 
Dada  manifested  itself  simultaneously  in  at  least 
three  centres:  Zurich,  Barcelona,  and  New  York. , 
In  the  latter,  its  brief  efflorescence  was  stimulated 
by  Duchamp's  inventive  imagination  -  which 
Man  Ray  followed,  like  a  lap  dog.  In  1916,  he 
produced  The  Rope  Dancer  Accompanies  Herself \ 
with  her  Shadows,  a  suitably  enigmatic  answer  to 
Duchamp's,  The  Bride  Stripped  Bare  by  her 
Batchelors,  Even.  Soon  after,  he  immersed  himself 
in  the  whole  gamut  of  Duchamp's  interests  - 
from  'ready-mades'  to  chess  men,  even  though, 
unlike  Duchamp,  he  was  never  much  good  at  the 
game.  Objects  interested  him  more  than  ideas. 

In  1 92 1,  inevitably,  he  went  to  Paris.  (The  ica 
release  claims  that  it  has  always  been  his  'spiritual 
home'.)  There,  he  produced  a  number  of  objects, 
among  the  best  known  of  which  was  he  Cadcau. 
This  consisted  of  a  flat  iron  with  a  series  of  spikes 
attached  to  its  front  surface:  an  adapted  ready- 


3.  Man  Ray. 
Cadeau,  1921/63. 
Assemblage. 

Collection  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blankfort,  USA. 


made,  in  tact.  The  story  of  Le  Cadeau  parallels 
i  that  of  Uuchamp's  notorious  urinal  which  bore 
±c  signature  of  Mutt,  and  it  pin-points  the 
'  irreconcilable    contradictions    in   the  Dadaist 
position.  Their  ami  was  to  shock,  and  to  challenge 
existing  conventions  in  the  visual  arts.  The  ready- 
mades  involved  either  minimal  labour,  or  none 
it  all.  The  materials  of  which  they  were  made  had 
10  value  in  themselves.  It  was  therefore  assumed, 
erroneously  in  fact,  that  the  only  value  which 
:hey  could  have  would  emanate  from  their 
i  iggressive  symbolic  meanings,  and  that  they 
i  ;ould  exist  as  polemical  objects  which  evaded  the 
fabric  of  false  values  created  by  the  market 
iystem.  However,  Duchamp's  urinal  quickly 
icquired  considerable  exchange  value  as  a  thing, 
I  .vhich  existed  independently  of  any  meaning  he 
night  have  wished  to  attach  to  it.  Duchanip 
.howed    his    disingenuousness    by  complete 
roniplicity  with  the  process :  he  even  went  so  far 
is  to  issue  a  limited  edition  of  the  object.  In 
.  Vlan  Ray's  case,  when  the  original  of  Le  Cadeau 
.vas  destroyed,  he  showed  no  compunction  about 
I  liaking  another  one.  A  mass  edition  of  five 
1  housand  examples  of  this  is  currently  being 
,  narketed  -  price  $300  each.  What,  now,  is  the 

■  neaning  of  Le  Cadeau?  It  cannot  have  its  former 
,  .tatus  as  a  provocative  image  which  could  not  be 

issimilated.  It  has,  of  course,  been  rendered 
I  itterly  impotent.  Like  the  metronome,  and  all 
he  others  in  this  exhibition,  it  no  longer  has  any 
neaning  at  all:  it  is  simply  a  museum  piece, 
-■xpressing  nothing  except  the  historical  failure  of 
he  movement  out  of  which  it  arose.  Man  Ray's 
rulpability  in  the  process  is  exemplified  by  his 
production  of  Le  Marteau  in  1963 :  this  time,  in 
he  full  knowledge  of  what  happened  to  ready- 
nades,  he  repeated  Duchamp's  original  gesture 
n  the  form  of  a  lavatory  seat. 

The  ready-mades  were  created  on  false  theoreti- 
:al  premises.  Because  they  did  not  understand  how 
vorks  of  art  acquired  their  exchange  values,  the 
Dadaists  could  not  escape  from  them.  And,  in  any 
rvent,  in  the  selection  of  ready-mades  and 
ollaged  objects,  Man  Ray  was  little  better  than 
Duchamp's  junior  coffee  grinder.  Duchamp  was, 
iter  all,  protesting  against  the  claustrophobic 
:uropean  culture  which  formed  part  of  his  his- 
ory.  Man  Ray,  hailing  from  Philadelphia,  went 
Jong  with  him  for  the  ride.  However,  it  is  often 
aid  that  the  latter's  real  contribution  was  made 
hrough  photography.  Thus,  William  Copley 
\Tote  in  the  American  catalogue  to  this  exhibi- 

■  ion:  'He  recognised  immediately  the  subversive 
Possibilities  of  the  camera'.  But  one  looks  in  vain 
or  the  evidence  of  this.  Man  Ray  seems  to  have 
>een  blind  to  the  real  potential  of  the  photograph, 
aid  all  that  it  implied  for  the  disruption  of  the 

j  onventional  painted  conceptions  of  time  and 
pace.  Although  his  technical  experiments  were 

I  :lever  enough,  through  them,  he  endeavoured  to 

I  eclaim  the  photograph  as  an  art  image,  to  bring 

j  t  back  into  the  iconography  of  a  tradition  to 
vhich  it  was  opposed.  He  was  an  avant-gardist 
lejlander.  One  only  has  to  look  at  his  portrait 
.nd  fashion  photographs  to  confirm  this.  In  fact, 
le  made  similar  mistakes  in  his  handling  of  the 
amera  as  he  did  with  ready-mades.  Despite  the 

I  hetoric,  he  used  it  neither  to  reveal,  nor  to 
ubvert,  anything,  only  to  bolster  what  was 

J  lready  there. 

The  very  fact  that  Man  Ray  can  be  given  such 

I  .  conventional  retrospective  as  this  is  testimony 
o  the  failure  of  Dada,  a  failure  not  of  aims  and 
ntentions,  but  of  theory,  strategy  and  tactics. 


The  substitution  of  gestural,  polemical  activity 
for  creative  perceptual  analysis  could  not  free  art 
from  the  stifling  hegemony  to  which  the  Dadaists 
claimed  to  be  opposed.  The  very  objects  they 
created  arc  now  voraciously  assimilated.  But 
since  the  only  meaning  they  had  was  their  ability 
to  resist  assimilation,  they  are  left  with  no  mean- 
ing at  all.  Man  Ray's  tired  mementoes  from  old 
struggles  are  laid  out  religiously  for  inspection 
and  veneration  -  but  apart  from  being  museum 
pieces,  they  are  now  only  flat  irons,  and  adapted 
lavatory  seats.  The  time  has  come  to  demystify 
the  demystifier:  Man  Ray,  the  only  surviving 
emperor  of  Dada,  has  no  clothes. 


Retrospective  Alfred  Stevens 

1 1  January  -  16  February,  1975 
Palais  des  Beaux-Arts, 
Charleroi,  Belgium 
Reviewed  by  William  A.  Coles 

'One  is  a  master  painter  only  when  one  is  a  master 
workman';  so  runs  one  of  the  dicta  in  Alfred 
Stevens'  'Impressions  on  Painting'.  Just  how 
masterly  was  his  own  workmanship  was 
apparent  at  the  'Retrospective  Alfred  Stevens' 
held  at  the  Palais  des  Beaux- Arts  in  Charleroi, 
Belgium. 

Our  notions  of  nineteenth-century  painting  are 
at  the  moment  being  steadily  revised  and 
enlarged.  Stevens  has  everything  to  gain  from  an 
atmosphere  of  increased  objectivity  and  under- 
standing, for  he  belonged  to  no  party,  nor  even 
clearly  to  one  national  school.  In  an  age  whose 
chief  preoccupations  were  not  the  ends,  but  the 
techniques  of  art  -  how  to  see  and  how  to  paint  - 
he  was  one  of  the  justly  acknowledged  masters  of 
those  techniques.  His  early  works,  like  Ce  qu'on 
appelle  le  vagabondage  and  La  mendicite  toleree,  both 
in  the  Charleroi  exhibition,  link  him  to  the 
realists  and  show  affinities  with  his  friends 
Courbet  and  Manet.  But  his  real  metier  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  depiction  of  the  upper-class 
lady  in  the  former  canvas  and  the  shopwindow 
still-life  of  the  latter.  In  this  respect  his  work  harks 
back  to  the  Flemish-Dutch  intimistes  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  He  was  from  the  beginning 
committed  to  the  intimate  depiction  of  modern 
life  -  not  however,  on  the  streets  or  in  the  cafes, 
but  in  the  studio,  with  its  wealth  of  potential 
arrangements  of  pose,  costume,  and  decor. 

Stevens  was  a  painter  to  his  fingertips  -  in  love 
with  the  feeling  of  paint,  and  the  painter's  grasp 
of  the  material  world.  He  could  turn  his  hand  to 
almost  anything.  But  his  true  subject  was 
woman,  the  presiding  deity  of  the  interior  world 
of  subtle  nuance  and  mood.  In  his  own  lifetime 
he  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  analyst  of 
the  female  character,  but  this  was  largely  a 
result  of  the  interpolation  of  romantic  and  sym- 
bolist ideas  into  his  work  by  his  writer  friends. 
Occasionally  in  his  later  y-ears  this  point  of  view 
did  infiltrate  his  canvases  -  generally  for  the 
worse  -  imparting  a  meretricious  literary 
resonance,  as  in  his  Ophelias  and  his  Lady  Mac- 
beth. But  his  real  talent  lay  in  evoking  a  mood, 
which  he  did  as  much  by  subtle  harmonies  of 
colour  and  effects  of  light  as  by  resonant  ex- 
pression. How  superb  were  his  highest  achieve- 
ments is  apparent  in  Le  spinx  parisien  from  the 
Antwerp  Museum  which  is  surely  one  of  the 
finest  w-orks  of  its  period,  or  in  Le  bain  from 


Compiegne,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
painter  Lhermitte,  and  one  of  the  highest 
triumphs  of  his  luscious  use  of  greys.  Our  eyes 
have  been  so  dazzled  by  bright  colour  keys  from 
the  days  of  the  Impressionists  onwards,  that  we 
can  hardly  appreciate  how  exquisite  such  quiet 
colour  harmonies  can  be.  In  this  as  in  every  other 
element  of  his  art,  Stevens'  success  was  owing  to 
the  conscientiousness  of  his  craftsmanship.  The 
sheer  joy  of  his  workmanship  is  the  principal 
revelation  of  the  Charleroi  exhibition.  No 
wonder  that  he  pleased  painters  as  diverse  and 
discriminating  as  Degas,  Whistler,  and  Gerome 
and  that  he  never  lacked  admirers  and  purchasers. 

Yet  his  very  success  is  perhaps  the  crux  of  the 
problem  of  his  reputation.  He  was  early  pur- 
chased by  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  collectors 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  especially  in  his 
native  Brussels,  where  his  brother  Arthur,  as  art 
dealer  and  adviser,  exerted  great  influence,  and 
where  many  of  his  best  pictures  are  still  to  be 
found.  Unfortunately  the  chefs  d'oeuvres  in  the 
Musees  Royaux  des  Beaux-Arts  have  not  been 
sent  to  Charleroi,  so  that  ideally  the  visitor  to  the 
exhibition  should  stop  at  the  Brussels  Museum  on 
the  way  to  see  such  pictures  as  La  dame  en  rose  or 
Fleurs  d'automne  -  indeed  a  whole  roomful  of  his 
best  works.  However,  such  are  the  riches  of  the 
Brussels  Museum  that  even  their  storeroom 
yields  some  of  the  chief  treasures  on  view:  four 
large  panels  of  sketches  after  the  1889  Panorama 
du  siedes,  beautiful  in  design,  fresh  in  colour,  and 
wonderfully  decorative  in  their  disposition  of  the 
great  personages  of  the  century,  providing  the 
perfect  keynote  for  the  exhibition,  and  La  bete  a 
bon  dieu,  with  its  subtle  expression  and  lilac 
harmonies.  The  other  large  cache  of  Stevenses  not 
here  represented  is  in  the  museums  of  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  much  collected  in  his  life- 
time and  much  admired  by  American  painters. 
The  ideal  Stevens  exhibition  would  unite  the  best 
of  both  continents,  and  although  this  has  not 
been  possible  in  Charleroi,  such  an  exhibition  is 
already  planned  for  1977-78  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  Museum  of  Art,  the  Walters  Gallery, 
and  the  Montreal  Museum  of  Art. 


Ninety-third  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter- 
Etchers  and  Engravers 

8-26  March,  1975 

Royal  Watercolour  Society  Galleries, 
Conduit  Street,  wi 

Reviewed  by  Miles  Thistlethwaite 

The  faded  backwater  calm  of  the  Royal  Water- 
colour  Society  Galleries  was  most  appropriate  to 
the  ninety-third  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers  and  Engravers.  Time 
passes  slowly  for  many  of  the  exhibitors  and 
there  were  occasional  prints  on  display  that  would 
not  have  seemed  out  of  place  at  the  first  Annual 
Exhibition.  Even  when  the  style  is  more  recent, 
there  was  frequently7  a  restful  familiarity  about 
the  subject:  'Nocturnes',  views  of  Venice  and 
Paris,  and  Mediterranean,  French  and  East 
Anglian  landscapes  are  all  nearly  as  much  in 
evidence  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  past. 

Styles  of  intervening  years,  too,  are  represent- 
ed, but  not  the  fashions  of  recent  yean.  There  are 
very  few  prints  that  would  have  seemed  remark- 
able fifteen  years  ago.  This  conservatism  is 
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clearly,  at  least  in  part,  a  specific  characteristic  of 
the  Society,  or  of  its  exhibitors,  certainly  as  far 
as  etching  is  concerned:  there  are  many  more 
possibilities  for  the  etched  plate  than  seem  to  be 
dreamt  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Painter-Etchers  and  Engravers.  Elsewhere  in 
London  it  can  be  seen  that  etching  has  kept  pace 
with  lithography  and  silk  screen  techniques  as  a 
vehicle  for  modern  painters. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  technical  quality  of 
the  etched  work  to  be  seen  in  this  exhibition, 
which  is  as  high  as  one  would  expect,  although  a 
large  proportion  is  technically  rather  dull  in  that 
it  consists  of  straightforward  line  etching  on  a 
hard  ground  and/or  plain  aquatint.  Particularly 
interesting  are  the  colour  etchings.  One  of  the 
problems  of  trying  to  use  colour  with  etching,  if 
it  is  to  be  done  with  colour  aquatint,  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  controlling  the  tones.  The  natural 
surface  tone  of  an  etching  printed  in  black  is 
grey,  but  if  it  is  printed  in,  say,  red,  it  is  a  sickly 
pale  pink.  Highly  polished  plates  and  clean 
wiping  in  the  printing  can  eliminate  these 
intermediate  tones,  but  then  to  get  a  wide  range 
of  colours  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  large 
number  of  plates.  The  alternative  is  to  build  up 
the  range  of  colour  from  the  primary  colours, 
using  the  intermediate  tones,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  commercial  three  colour  printing  is  done, 
but  this  approach  needs  a  great  deal  of  fore- 
thought and  few  mistakes.  This  exhibition  con- 
tains a  number  of  approaches  to  the  problem, 
ranging  from  the  highly  restricting  method  of 
S.  W.  Hayter  which  relies  on  colour  relief 
printing  from  an  ordinary  line-etched  plate,  to 
the  small  landscapes  of  Michael  Fairclough  built 
up  from  a  large  number  of  colour  aquatint  plates. 
A  very  fine  plate  by  Piers  B.  Browne  called 
Curlews  in  Wensleydale,  represents  the  middle 
course. 

If  the  Society's  conservatism  in  etching  is  its 
own  idiosyncracy,  it  seems  to  be  sharing  in  an 
almost  universal  phenemenon  with  the  dullness 
of  its  wood-engravings.  The  Spirits  of  the  Radio 
Times  and  the  Folio  Society  brood  as  much  over 
the  work  exhibited  here  as  elsewhere.  Many 
individual  blocks  are  interesting  and  enjoyable, 
particularly  notable  being  those  of  Monica  Poole, 
but  the  sensation  persists  that  wood-engravers 
live  in  the  past,  still  waiting  for  the  second 
coming. 

The  Shakers 

8  May  -  15  June,  1975 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

Exhibition  Road,  SW7 

Reviewed  by  Philip  Constantinidi 

As  a  religious  sect  which  practices  strict  celibacy 
and  the  beliefs  of  which  are  therefore  not  herit- 
able, the  Shakers  have  lasted  a  remarkably  long 
time  -  from  1774  to  the  present  day  -  though  the 
two  communities  still  surviving  will  soon  die  out, 
since  they  no  longer  accept  new  members.  The 
founder  of  the  sect,  Ami  Lee  ('Arm  the  Word*  as 
she  became)  was  born  in  Manchester  in  1736. 
After  joining  a  group  known  as  the  'Shaking 
Quakers'  and  suffering  imprisonment  for  it,  she 
had  a  vision  in  gaol  that  Christ  had  chosen  her  to 
spread  His  word.  She  therefore  preached  the 
necessity  of  leading  a  pure  life,  for  which  she  was 
further  persecuted.  In  1774,  with  a  minute  band 
of  converts  to  whom  she  was  'Mother'  and  for 
whom  she  was  the  second  manifestation  of  Christ 
in  man  (the  first  being  Jesus),  she  sailed  for 


America.  Soon  realising  that  the  hoped-for 
heaven-on-earth  could  not  be  achieved  in  the 
context  of  the  ordinary  world,  the  Shakers 
decided  to  establish  their  own  communities 
entirely  independent  of  it,  stressing  the  import- 
ance of  order,  utility  and  simplicity. 

These  concepts  are  central  to  the  architecture 
and  artefacts  in  this  exhibition.  The  houses  look 
solid,  simple,  functional  and  unadorned;  the 
chairs  look  comfortable  and  hard-wearing;  even 
the  bonnet-boxes  are  painstakingly  constructed 
and  entirely  without  superfluous  frills.  If  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  Shakers'  world  sprang 
directly  from  their  philosophy,  so  did  their 
success  as  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Since  it  was  an  article  of  faith  to  do  things  well 
and  outside  pressures  such  as  a  profit  motive  did 
not  force  the  cutting  of  corners,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  their  goods  were  specifically  sought  for 
their  quality;  although  withdrawn  from  the 
outside  world,  the  Shakers  were  not  shy  of  com- 
ing into  contact  with  it,  especially  when  their 
communities  were  well  established.  Because  their 
way  of  life  encouraged  them  to  be  self-sufficient 
in  every  way,  they  were  also  extremely  successful 
inventors,  as  witnessed  by  the  list  of  inventions 
ascribed  to  them  in  the  exhibition  catalogue. 
Despite  or  because  of  their  beliefs,  they  were  free 
of  the  arts  and  crafts  type  of  dogma  which  auto- 
matically damned  machine-made  articles;  they 
readily  adopted  modern  manufacturing  processes 
and  introduced  them  into  designs  such  as  the 
bentwood  rocking  chair,  without  any  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

This  exhibition  apparently  has  a  didactic 
purpose:  'To  contemplate  the  past  world  of  the 
Shakers,  to  reflect  upon  it,  while  at  the  same  time 
reflecting  upon  our  own  world',  no  doubt  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  present.  Such  musings  are  not 
vital  to  appreciation  of  the  exhibition;  however, 
it  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Shakers  not  to 
realise  that  this  furniture  and  these  utensils  are  by- 
products of  spiritual,  not  aesthetic,  beliefs. 


4.  Chair,  1875. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Fine  Antique  and  Decorative 
Clocks 

exhibited  by  Algernon  Asprey  of  Bruton  Street 
and  Meyrick  Neilson  of  Tetbury 
10-20  June,  1975 
Algernon  Asprey  Ltd., 
27  Bruton  Street,  wi 

Longcase  and  bracket  clocks  by  famous  makers 
such  as  Thomas  Tompion,  Joseph  Knibb,  Daniel 
Quare,  Paul  Rimbault  and  Eardley  Norton. 
There  will  also  be  a  private  collection  of  skeleton 
clocks  which  show  most  of  the  known  'escape- 
ments'. 

5.  Early  George  m  grande-sonnerie  musical 
bracket  clock  by  Eardley  Norton, 
London,  c.  1760.  fl 
Algernon  Asprey.  ^ 


British  Printmakers  from 
1850  to  1940 

21  May-i7june,  1975. 

P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Co.  Ltd., 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 


6.  Laura  Knight. 
Head  of  a  Girl,  drypoint, 
24.7  X  19.8  cm. 
Colnaghi' s. 
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Four  hundred  prints  by  artists  working  in  Britain: 
some  wood  engravings  by  William  Morris; 
the  etchings  and  lithographs  of  Whistler  and  his 
followers  and  of  the  London  Artists  such  as 
Sickcrt  and  Bevan.  There  are  also  wood  en- 
gravings by  artists  such  as  Paul  Nash  and  Eric  Gill 
and  Futurist  colour  linocuts  by  Claude  Flight 
and  his  school. 

English  Enamels,  1750-1975 

21  May-i9june,  1975 
Halcyon  Days  Ltd., 
14  Brook  Street,  w  1 

Antique  enamels  including  boxes,  etuis  and  scent- 
bottles,  dating  from  1 750-1 840;  enamels  pro- 
duced in  Bilston,  Staffordshire  during  the  past 
five  years;  the  work  of  three  contemporary 
enamellers,  Richard  Casey,  Susan  Graus  and 
Diana  Harding ;  a  display  of  the  tools  and  mater- 
ials of  the  craftsman  in  enamel  and  examples  of 
their  work  in  progress. 


7.  Market  Cross,  Windsor, 
enamel  on  steel,  by  Richard  Casey. 
Halcyon  Days. 

100  Years  of  Art,  1 830-1930 

1 1-27  June,  1975 
M.  Newman  Ltd., 
43  a  Duke  Street, 
St.  James's,  swi. 

Attractive  paintings  by  English  and  European 
artists  such  as  Frederick  William  Watts,  William 
McTaggart,  Marinus  Adrianus  Koekkoek,  Alfred 
[  Stevens,  Ferdinand  Roybet  and  Stanislaw  Pomian 
Wolski. 

8.  Michelangelo  Pacetti. 
The  Forum,  Rome, 

signed,  inscribed  Roma,  dated  1843, 
70  x  90  cm.  (27 1  X  35 J  inches). 
M.  Newman. 


Drawings  and  Paintings 

by  "William  Blandford  Fletcher 

and  sculpture  by 

his  daughter,  Rosamund 

2-23  June,  1975 
J.  S.  Maas&Co.  Ltd., 
15a  Clifford  Street, 
New  Bond  Street,  wi 

Born  in  1858,  Fletcher  studied  art  under  Verlatt 
at  Antwerp  in  1880;  he  later  joined  the  Newlyn 
School  of  Painters.  He  died  in  1936.  The  work  of 
his  daughter,  Rosamund,  includes  delicate  stone 
bas-reliefs. 

9.  William  Blandford  Fletcheu. 
Wells-next-the-sea,  Norfolk. 
watercolour,  signed, 
11 J  X  16J  inches. 
J.  S.  Maas. 


David  Jones,  1895-1974 

28  May-2oJune,  1975 
Anthony  d'Offay, 
9  Dering  Street, 
New  Bond  Street,  wi 

About  twenty-six  drawings  and  watercolours 
many  of  which  have  never  been  shown  in  public, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  artist's  best-known  later 
works,  such  as  The  Annunciation  in  a  Welsh 
Setting,  c.  1963.  There  will  be  one  oil  painting, 
The  Garden  Enclosed,  1924. 

10.  David  Jones. 
The  Maid  at  No.  37,  1926, 
pencil  and  watercolour, 
15 J  X  11  inches. 
Anthony  d'Offay. 


Eigh  teenth-Cen  tury 
European  White  Porcelain 

10-27  June,  1975 
Winifred  Williams, 
3  Bury  Street, 
St.  James's,  swi 

As  well  as  the  eighty  or  so  items  from  the  English 
French  and  German  factories  there  are  a  few 
Chinese  hlanc-de-chine  originals  shown  along- 
side the  European  copies. 


11.  St.  Cloud  pot  pourri  vase  and  cover, 
France,  c.  1730. 
Winifred  Williams. 


Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 

7  April-June  21, 1975 
Brian  Koetser  Gallery, 
38  Duke  Street, 
St.  James's,  swi 

The  many  interesting  pictures  include  A  Mother 
and  her  two  Children  painted  by  Pieter  Fransz  de 
Grebber  in  the  late  1630s,  a  delicate  portrait  of  A 
Young  Girl  in  a  Green  Dress  by  a  Dutch  portrait 
painter,  Wybrand-Simonsz  de  Geest,  Scipio 
Africanus  by  the  Dutch  painter  Barent  Fabritius 
who  studied  with  his  brother  Carel  Fabritius,  and 
A  Tibetan  Spaniel  by  Simon  de  Vos. 

12.  Joachim  Beuckelaer. 
Fruit,  Vegetables  and  Game  at  a  Market,  1 567. 
107  X  157.5  cm.  (42  x  62^  inches). 
Brian  Koetser. 
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Felice  Filippini 

15  May-i4june,  1975 
Roland,  Browse  &  Delbanco, 
19  Cork  Street,  wi 


This  is  the  first  time  that  the  artist's  'imagini 
febbrili'  -  visions  of  a  feverish  mind  -  have  been 
exhibited  in  London. 


Recent  works  by  Edward  Burra 

8  May-7june,  1975 
Lefevre  Gallery, 
30  Bruton  Street,  wi 


13.  Edward  Burra. 
Tlie  Forth  Bridge,  1974, 
watercolour. 
Lefevre  Gallery. 


Ancient  Chinese  Bronzes  from 
the  Stoclet  and  Wessen 
Collections 

11  June-i2july,  1975 
Eskenazi  Ltd., 
Foxglove  House, 
166  Piccadilly,  wi 

Five  magnificent  bronzes  from  each  of  these 
great  collections.  Others  can  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum,  London  and  the  Ostasiatiska  Museet, 
Stockholm. 

14.  Archaic  bronze  food  vessel 
('earless'  kuei), 

early  Western  Chou  Dynasty, 

late  eleventh  to  early  tenth  century  bc. 

Eskenazi. 


Pierre  Prins 

5-20  June,  1975 
Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd., 
147  New  Bond  Street,  wi 

Though  shy  and  retiring  by  nature,  Pierre  Prins 
(1 838— 19 1 3),  becamea  close  friend  of  many  of  the 
famous  people  of  his  day.  He  was  particularly 
attached  to  Manet  who  helped  him  through  a 
crisis  in  1873  when  his  wife  died,  advising  him  to 
live  in  the  country  near  Paris.  His  paintings  are 
delicate  and  romantic. 

15.  Pierre  Prins. 
Bassin  aux  Cygnes 
(Pare  de  St.  Cloud), 
pastel. 
Wildenstein. 


June  Exhibition,  1975 

10-21  June,  1975 

M.  Harris  &  Sons, 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street,  wci 

Eighteenth  and  nineteenth-century  furniture  in- 
cluding a  Sheraton-period  Pembroke  table  with 
marquetry  top  a  walnut  George  n  bureau  book- 
case, a  Georgian  oval  mahogany  brass-bound 
wine  cooler  and  a  Regency  carved  giltwood  con- 
vex mirror. 

16.  One  of  a  pair  of  cut-glass 
candelabra,  c.  1790. 
A  I.  Harris. 
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iOME  JUNE 
|  ;ONTRlBUTORS 

Hugo  Morlcy-Fletcher 
s  Director  of  the 
Continental  and 
English  porcelain 
j  department  at 
Christie's  and  has 
written  a  book  on 
Vleissen  porcelain. 

\an  Barras  Hill  has 
written  many  articles 
m  eighteenth  and 
lincteenth  century 
at  for  various 
nagazines  and 

I  ournals.  He  is 
urrently  writing  a 
ull  biography  of 

'  Mr  Edwin  Landsecr, 
ollowing  the 
jublication  of  his 
faoit  book  on  the 
/ictorian  painter 
ni973- 

David  Mannings  is 
ecturer  in  the  History 
if  Art  Department 
it  the  University  of 
\berdeen  and  is  on 
he  editorial  board  ot 
3ook  Forum. 

Rupert  Gentle  and 
tachacl  Feild  are  the 
:o-authors  of  the 
hortly  to  be 
i  jublished  book, 
I  English  Domestic 

3rass  1680-1810  and 
.  he  History  of  its 
Drigins'. 

Victor  Winstone 
vrites  for  The 
Zuardian. 

ohn  Robinson  works 

n  the  Historic 
j  3uildings 
I  Department, 
1  Greater  London 
8  Council. 

j  ^hilippe  Garner  is  an 

:xpert  on  early 
!  wentieth  century 
J  irt  and  works  at 

iotheby's  Belgravia. 

Nicholas  Goodison  is 
lUthor  of  the  book, 
Ormolu :  The  Work 
)f  Matthew  Boulton'. 

ohn  Gloag  is  a 
hstinguished  art 
listorian,  specialising 
n  furniture,  and  has 
written  many  books 
)n  the  subject. 


The  Connoisseur 
in  July 


Exoticism 

Bcvis  Hillier 

An  examination  of  the  way  in  which  Eastern  art  forms  have 
appealed  to  European  architects,  craftsmen  and  designers  in  their 
search  for  original,  even  startling,  variations,  whether  in  pottery, 
illustration  or  other  more  central  art  forms. 

Ancient  Chinese  Bronzes 

from  the  Stoclet  and  Wessen  Collection 
Edmund  Capon 

A  detailed  account  of  some  of  the  finest  bronzes  of  tins  type  seen 
in  London  in  recent  years,  on  display  at  Eskenazi  in  June  and  early 
July,  together  with  supporting  information  about  the  style  and 
range  of  Adolphe  Stoclet's  astonishing  collection. 

'Polonaise'  Carpets 

of  the  Shah  Abbas  Period 
M.  Dimand 

Professor  Dimand  discusses  the  highly  decorative  Persian  silk 
carpets  that  were  made  for  export  to  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

Chinese  Jade 

from  the  Winthrop  Collection 
Jessica  Rawson 

A  profile  of  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  jade  in  the  world, 
now  on  view  for  the  first  time  as  a  complete  collection  in  the 
Fogg  Art  Museum,  New  York. 

The  Craze  for  Blue  and  White 

Gerald  Reitlinger 

An  essay  into  the  astonishing  popularity  of  Ming  porcelain  of  tins 
type  from  the  1860's  to  the  present  day,  including  much  surprising 
information  about  prices,  scarcity  and  attributions. 

The  Wharton  Punchbowl 

Anna  B.  Kerr 

A  fascinating  piece  of  literary  detective  work.  This  article 
suggests  that  the  celebrated  Wharton  punchbowl  is  decorated  with 
scenes  of  Rosewell  House,  Virginia. 


Right 
june  cover. 
Francois  Jean 
Sablet,  1745-1819. 
Conversation  piece, 
63.5  x  91.4  cm. 
(25  x  36  inches). 
Private  Collection,  Paris. 


Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Anno  Domini 

66  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  5496 

lyth,  18th  and  Early  19th  century  furniture, 
mirrors  and  decorative  items 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Engravings  of  all  Schools 

Albert  Amor  Ltd. 

37  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  2444 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  8ha 
Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver; 
specially  designed  modem  jewellery  and 
presentation  items;  interior  famishing 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  14th  to  19th  Century 

Arcade 

28  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1879 

Works  of  Art  from  Classical  Greece  to  the 
19th  Century 

Barling  of  Mount  Street  Ltd. 

112  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5 HE 

Tel:  01-499  2858.  Cables:  Bargro,  London  wi 

Early  English  and  Continental  furniture ,  early 
European  and  Oriental  works  of  Art 

Baxter 

191-193  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  9826 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture 
Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
Tel:  01-629  0651/0325 

Antique  fewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
of  Art,  Russian  enamels 

N.  Bloom  &  Son 

153  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5°6o 

Antique  Silver  Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Objets  d'Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3781/2 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 
Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jeivcllery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

11  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  0986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  19th  and  20th  centuries 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade  porcelain  and  works  oj  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

114  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-370  4020 

Fine  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modem  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  re-discovered  painters. 
Younger  British  artists 


Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchester  Place,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9473 

Modern  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  1512/1513 

18th  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

Frettch  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  1700  to  1900 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

j  8th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

14S  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 1 16 

British  Art  of  the  1 8th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Fortnum  &  Mason  Ltd. 

181  Piccadilly,  London  wia  ier 
Tel:  01-734  8040 
Telex:  21 160 

Fine  1 8th  Century  English  Furniture 
S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  oj  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/ 1935 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  oj  art 

Victor  Franses  Gallery 

57jermyn  Street,  St.  James's  swiy  6lx 
Tel:  01-493  6284 

European  and  Oriental  rugs,  carpets,  tapestries, 
needleworks  and  fine  works  oj  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

18th- 19th  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 


-ry  Gallery 

iSjcnnvn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 
English  Watcrcohurs  and  Drawings  of  the 
<.8th  and  igth  centuries 

Galerie  George 

)6-9S  George  Street,  London  wih  5RI 
Tel: oi-935  33-- 

iSth  and  10th  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
whitings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

18  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9AB 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 
Works  of  Art  and  Fine  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

)0  Davics  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Gimpclfils,  London 

Contemporary  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0891 

Specialists  in  20th  Century  Russian  and  Italian 
Masters,  Art  Nouveau  -  Mucha,  Art  Deco  -  Erte 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
'  Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  w  1 

Important  Old  Masters,  igth- 20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel:  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  igth  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  wix  ile 
Tel:  01-493  2714 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306821 

Italian  1 7th  and  1 8th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  wiy  2NY.  Tel :  01-499  301 1 
Antique  and  modem  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennellsfrom  1 737 


Herner  Wengraf 

67-68  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6ny.  Tel:  01-930  1864 
Cables:  OLDGALL  London  swi 

Fine  Old  Masters  and  igth  Century  Paintings 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  546o 
Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  of  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davics  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street, 

(entrance  in  Kensington  Mall) 

London  w8,  Tel:  01-229  2988 

igth  Century  English  and  Continental  Paintings, 

Specialising  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 

School 

Alan Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 

Specialising  in  17th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  igth 
centuries 


H.  W.  Keil 

27-29  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6309 

Old  Master  Paintings  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools  16th- 17th  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309348/9 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  i6th-i7th 
Centuries 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 
Tel:  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 
Buyers  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and  jewellery 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  of  early  works  of  art,  pointings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2250 

Specialists  in  Fine  igth  and  20th 
Century  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Bronzes 

Leger  Gallery 

13  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3538/9 

Old  Masters  of  the  European  schools  14th  to  igth 
Centuries  and  Early  English  Watercolours 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

18th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings  from  the  1  gth  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas&Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  2302 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  Paintings, 
drawings  and  watercolours 


Bruce  McAlpine 

15c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  WI,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Ancient  Art 

Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  7411,  Cables:  Malletson  London 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art 

Mallett  of  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2444/5,  Cables:  Mallethous  London 

Continental  Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim) 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-723  6595 
Member  of  B.A.D.A. 

Specialist  in  fine  English  antique  Porcelain, 
Pottery,  Delftware  and  Enamels 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

39  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5i6i,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 
Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Ltd. 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

English  and  European  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  7567 

Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7 AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and 492  1835/6/7 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 


Motif 

35  Connaught  Street,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 

Gerald  M.  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th,  igth  and  20th  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

J.  B.  Nuncio 

Tel:  01-584 0362  (evenings) 
View  by  appointment 

1 7th  and  18th  Century  Antiques  and  Paintings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

1 3  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-499  1 562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  igth  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  igth  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

40  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  3685 

20th  Century  British  and  European  Paintings 
and  Marine  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 

Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906-7 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 
Marjorie  Parr 

285  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  London  SW3 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Pottery 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3 161 

European  works  of  art 


Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5 en 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  igth  century  English  furniture 
Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  of  art. 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist, Jugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  igth  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

1 8th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

18th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 

Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  wi 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  1732 

20th  Century  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Sculpture  and  Graphics 

William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1165 

18th  Century  Continental  furniture 
and  works  of  art 


Howard  Ricketts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  opd 
Tel:  01-409  1 97 1 
;  FitU  European  Arms  and  Armour 
islamic  Arms  and  Works  of  Art, 
Early  Photographic  Material 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

19 Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 

19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
I  Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Ross  Galleries 

i8  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
j  Tel:  01-629  0975/6 
English  and  Continental  Pain tings  of  the 
igth  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

i  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford  0x7  isu 
Tel:  811618 

17th- 19th  century  Dutch  and  English  paintings 
ind  watercolours.  Early  English  porcelain,  small 
furniture  and  barometers 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

5  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 
.  English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

19th  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 
Ancient  Art 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

I  Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
;  English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1785/1784/5270 
Also :  New  York  and  Palm  Beach 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  work  of  art  of  the 
17th  and  18th  Centuries 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  sw  1 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Masters  and  19th  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 


Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

The  Textile  Gallery 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-629  3651 

Oriental  and  central  Asian  textiles  and  rugs 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

17th- 19th  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

31  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

French  Paintings  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
and  English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 
Important  stock  1 8th  and  early  1 9th  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  oj  Art 

Tryon 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  5T6i 
Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures,  Prints  and  Bronzes 

Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

28  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6613 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  6317 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
pottery ,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

Earle  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Member  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Christopher  Wade  Gallery 

28  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  0298/9,  Cables:  Parnassus,  London 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  17th  and  18th  Centuries 
Works  by  Modern  Artists 

Wartski 

14  Grafton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1 1 41-2-3 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Jewellery,  Silver, 
Snu§  Boxes,  Russian  Porcelain  and  other  items. 
Also  the  foremost  specialists  in  Faberge 


Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

W.  H.  Willson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi  y  6qu 
Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloane  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables:  Denysant  London  swi 

18th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 

Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain ,  Jade  and 
ivorks  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter  Ltd. 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
and  old  books  on  the  subject 


SHOWCASE 


Queen  Anne  Tazza. 

1709.  London,  John  Jackson. 

Width  25J  cm.  Height  6£  cm. 

ralph  Mccormick 

59  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.I  01-493  4350 


AN  EXHIBITION 

of  English 
Painted  Enamels 
from  1750  to  1975 

HALCYON  DAYS 

14  BROOK  STREET,  HANOVER  SQUARE 
LONDON  W1Y  1AA. 

MAY  21  TO  JUNE  19 

MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY  9  30  TO  5  00 

Antique  Enamels  from  1750-1840 
Bilston  Enamels  from  1970-1975 
Three  Contemporary  Artist  Enamellers 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 

Edwardian  Furniture. 
Vast  stock  of  interest  to 
exporters,  interior  desioriers 
and  traders. 
Large  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadway 

London  SW6. 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 
9  am  to  c.30  pm. 
01-38C  3183 


Queen  Anne  Tazza. 

1 709.  London,  John  Jackson. 

Width  25J  cm.  Height  6£  cm. 

RALPH  McCORMICK 
59  SOUTH  AUDLEY  STREET 
GROSVENOR  SQUARE 
LONDON  W.i  01-493  4350 


Connots&eur  SnttqueS 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor),  Brighton, 
Sussex  BN1  1AE.  Tel.  Brighton  29190 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
ions of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en- 
quiries are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call 
GRAND  SONNERIES,  QUARTER  REPEAT- 
ERS, FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKhRS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


JOHN  BEAZOR 
AND  SONS  LTD. 

78  &  80,  Regent  Street, 
Cambridge  CB2  iDP. 


DEALERS  IN 
FINE  ANTIQUES 
SINCE  1875 


Telephone  0223-55178 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MARKS 

Price  £1.50 


From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 

CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 

VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  1HF 


Extra  Fine  Boat  shape  Sugar  Basket 
George  III  1799 
By  ].  Robins. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth  24289 


FIREARMS 


From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SWIV  1HF 


Attractive  Irish  bowl  engraved  with  original 
coat-of-arms.  Dublin  1 732  by  David  King. 
IVt.  I4i  ozs.  Diam.  7  ins. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

1  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  S.W.I  01-235  297t* 


Michail 
Bralowsky  Ltd. 

PO  Box  51,  London  N3  3JQ 

We  specialise  in  supplying 
books  on  all  aspects 
of  collecting  to  dealers 
and  collectors  throughout 
the  world. 

Please  write  or  phone 
for  our  free  catalogue 
01-328  5392  (Ansafone) 


FINANCE 

FOR 

IMPORTERS 


UP  TO 
180  DAYS 

Wt  pay  your  supplier  world-wide, 
and  draw  a  180  day  bill  on  you. 

Writt  for  full  details  today  advising 
name  and  address  of  your  bankers. 

PHENSHIP 

CONFIRMING  HOUSE 

17  AMBROSE  AVE.,  LONDON  N.W.11, 
ENGLAND  PHONE  01-4585909 


PONTREMOLI  LTD 

1 1  SPRING  STREET,  PADDINGTON,  LONDON,  W.2 
Tel:  Pad.  6664 

Very  fine  Bessarabian  Carpet  size  10  ft.  4  in.  x  5  ft.  7  in.  on  a  Cream 
ground,  scroll  design  in  shades  of  Brown,  Gold  and  Orange  floral 
pattern  in  Olive  Green  and  Wine  Red,  outer  border  in  Soft  Brown. 

Many  other  Needlework  rugs  in  stock 

NEEDLEWORK,  AUBUSSONS,  PERSIAN 
and  BESSARABIAN  CARPETS 

EXPERT  CARPET  and  TAPESTRY  RESTORERS  and  CLEANERS 
SPEC  IAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  ALL  TRADE  ORDERS 
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PRIDES  of  LONDON 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


A  very  rare  Regency  Ships'  Chandler's  j 
mechanical  desk  of  faded  mahogany  wi| 
ebony  line  inlay.  The  top  having  3 
compartments,  the  central  one  being 
enclosed  by  a  reading  slope  lined  in  goll 
vellum  green  leather  over  2  pedestals  i 
having  3  drawers  with  the  original  tur 
knob  handles.  The  working  section  risij 
to  a  height  of  46"  (lml  6) 
58"wide(lm47) 
3  H"  deep  (88cm) 


atoga  -  Los  Gatos  Road 
itoga,  California  95070 
(408)  867-4630 


WE  ARE  INTERESTED 

IN  PURCHASING 
ANTIQUE  WEAPONS 


1     OCT  13 

ALEXANDER  GALLERY 

45  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON  SW1X  9LU  BURLWGAME 
Telephone:  01-235  1813/4 
Telex:  919703  (ALEX.  LDN) 


Robert  Griffier  1688-1750 

A  mountainous  river  landscape  with  peasants  merrymaking  outside  an  inn. 
Signed  and  indistinctly  dated  -  on  panel  -  142  x  iq2  ins. 

Louis  XVI  ormolu  pack-horse  mantel  clock  with  a  white  enamel  dial  signed  Poitevin  a  l'Orient. 


Old  Master  Paintings  (Specialists  in  Dutch  and  Flemish) 
19th  Century  Continental  and  English  Paintings 


Fine  Furniture  Objects  of  Art 


2   The  Connoisseur,  July,  1975 


FINE  ANTIQUE  IURN11URE  AND  WORKS  0/  ART 


An  outstanding  small  Hepplewhite  satinwood  secretaire  cabinet  in 
two  parts.  The  upper  with  two  cupboard  doors  —  the  lower  half 
in  the  form  of  a  small  commode  with  painted  panels.  This  section 
incorporates  a  secretaire  drawer  with  an  unusual  drop-front  cup- 
board below.  English  circa  1780. 
Height:  72";  Width:  33J";  Depth:  18  "; 

Left:  a  detail  showing  secretaire  drawer  opened. 


^rican  enquiries 
be  made  to:- 

Jckefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
(Area  Code  212)  489-6600 


erazog 

49  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i. 

Tel:  01-629  5460  Cables:  Redtique,  London,  W.i. 


Adjacent  to  the  Ballroom  entrance 
of  Claridge's  Hotel 

Also  open  Saturdays  by  appointment 
1  0  a.m.  -4.30  p.m. 


CARRINGTON  only  at  130  Regent  Street,  London  W1R  6HU.  Telephone:  01-734  3727 


4    The  Connoisseur,  July,  11/75 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co 

The  Antique  Company  of  New  York>  Inc. 
Works  of  Art 


Nuremberg  Carved  Boxwood  Figure  of 


The  Dancing  Venus   after  Albrecht  Duerer 


Date  circa  1520,  Height  30.5  cm 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 

149  New  Bond  St.,  London  WiY  oHY 

Tel:  01-629  1254 


48  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  212-758  2363 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  AG 
Central  2,  Postfach  8021  Zurich 
Tel:  (01)  34  13  44 


HARTNOLL  &  EYRE  LTD 


39  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  SWiY  6DF 
Telephone:  01-930  9308 


Portrait  of  NATHANIEL  MIDDLETON,  Resident  at  Lucknow 

by 

TILLY  KETTLE 

(1735-1786) 

Oil  on  Canvas  50"  x  42" 

Provenance :  Hastings  F.  Middleton  of  Bradford  Peverell  House,  Nr.  Dorchester,  Dorset 
Literature:  Manners  and  Williamson,  John  Zojjany  (p.  220),  to  whom  it  has  been  wrongly  attributed 

The  portrait  was  almost  certainly  painted  in  Calcutta  in  1775;  and  sketches  for  it  may  well  have  been  used  tor  the  picture  of 
Xathaniel  Middleton  with  Xawab  Asaf-ud-daula  and  iiis  ministers,  at  the  Court  of  Oudh,  which  is  now  thought  to  have  been  painted 
by  Tilly  Kettle  after  his  return  to  England  in  1784. 

Warren  Hastings  sent  Middleton  to  Lucknow  in  1773,  where  he  was  highly  successful,  although  his  financial  dealings  were  later 
questioned  by  the  East  India  Company.  A  man  of  wide  culture,  he  formed,  while  in  India,  a  significant  collection  of  miniatures 
and  natural  history  drawings. 

The  sitter  is  shown  with  his  hand  resting  on  some  plans,  beside  an  illuminated  Persian  manuscript.  The  artist  set  out  a  second  time 
for  India  in  1 786.  He  reached  Aleppo  that  July  but  is  reported  to  have  died  in  the  desert. 
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BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD.,  40  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON  WlY  OBS.  TELEPHONE  01-499  74H  (5  lines) 
TELEX  2S692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WlY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE.  2  DAVIES  STREET.  LONDON  WlY  iL] 
Also  in  NEW  YORK :  MALLETT  of  LONDON,  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  NY.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


A  very  fine  pair  of  19th  century  Boulle  mirrors  in  red  tortoiseshell  inlaid  with  brass,  the  top  cresting 
surmounted  by  an  urn  above  a  small  oval  mirrored  inlay  and  flanked  by  two  vases  of  flowers,  all  in  ormolu. 

French,  circa  1830.        Height:  4'  5"  Width:  2'  6". 


Selected  from 
forty  nine  superb  illustrations 
by  the  celebrated  fapanese  master 

UTAGAWA  KUNIYOSHI 
(1797-1861) 

a  folio  of  six  facsimile  prints 
taken  from  a  rare  volume  of 
Seichu  Gishi  Den  -47  Ronin 

(The  Chronicle  of  the  Virtuous  Warriors) 

Originally  printed  from  woodblocks  in  1847 
these  powerful  prints  give  full  expression  to 
the  immense  talents  of  Kuniyoshi  and  his 
admiration  of  the  heroic  Samurai. 


Reproduced  in  eight  colours  on  textured  ivory 
card,  each  print  is  supplied  with  a  dark  brown 
mask  and  brief  translation  of  the  Japanese  text. 


The  prints 
measure 
approximately 
14£x  9J  ins. 
and  the  masks 
18|X  13±  ins. 
(463  x  337mm) 


r 


Restricted  to  one  thousand  numbered  sets,  our  first  folio  will  be  forwarded  within  14  days  on  receipt  of  order  and  payment 
of  .£22.50  (§65  U.S.  Airmail)  inclusive  of  insurance,  postal  charges  and  VAT,  to: 

Artmail  International  Limited,  PO  Box  874,  London  W8  6EY  {or  direct  from  our  showroom  in  Abingdon  Villas,  Kensington) 
The  six  framed  in  plain  gilded  wood  or  gilded  simulated  bamboo  at  £95  (S228),  inclusive  of  surface  mail 

We  can  accept  payment  by  American  Express  or  Diners'  Club:  please  provide  full  details  from  your  card. 


14  Grafton  Street,  London  W.r. 


Gold  snuff  box  by  Christian-Gottlieb  Stiehl 


The  individual  curved  stone  panels  are  held  in  a  slender 
gold  webbing  and  a  numeral  is  engraved  beneath  each  of 
these;  they  are  specified  by  name  in  a  hand- written  parch- 
ment Catalogue  concealed  in  the  base  of  the  box.  A.  secret 
drawer  accommodating  this  Catalogue  slides  open  when  the 
box  is  depressed  at  a  certain  point.  The  hinged  lid  is  set  "a 
jour  so  that  the  light  may  pass  through  the  different  inlaid 
stones  as  in  a  stained-glass  window.  The  stones  set  in  this 
box  represent  the  rich  variety  of  agate  to  be  found  in  Saxony. 
The  floral  design  on  the  cover  is  composed  of  gem-stones 
including  sapphire,  aquamarine,  jacynth  and  topaz. 


A  similar  snuffbox  by  Stiehl,  in  the  Louvre  Collection,  is  illustrated  in  18th  Century  Gold  Boxes  of  Europe, 

by  A.  Kenneth  Snowman,  Plate  584. 
Length  3!  inches.  Dresden,  c.  1775. 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

M.  Harris  &  Sons 

ESTABLISHED  1868 

44/52  New  Oxford  Street  London,  WC1A  IBS 

Telephone:  01-636  2121  Telegrams:  Artisonne  London  WC1A  1ES 


PAIR  OF  BOTANICAL  GARDEN  SCENES 

Chinese,  c.  1825  A.D. 
Inscribed:  Willow  Courtyard  Pavilion:  and  Fragrant,  one  hundred 
plants,  one  thousand  branches,  tender  leaves 

Oil  on  canvas 

H,  (including  frames)  23  in.     W.  (including  frames)  28  in. 


Monday  -  Friday  10.00  a.m.  -  5.30  p.m.    Saturdays  10.00  a.m.-  1.00  p.m. 


JEREMY  LTD. 


255  KING'S  ROAD,  CHELSEA,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  01-352  0644  Cables:  JEREMIQUE,  LONDON,  S.W.3 


01-352  3127 


OPEN  ALL  DAY  SATURDAY 


Members  of  The  British 
FINEST  ENGLISH 


juc  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
FRENCH  FURNITURE 


inese:  third  quarter  of  the 
m  exceptionally  rare  Lady's 
'roportions  being  executed  in 
/ory  and  still  retaining  the 
3cks,  hinges  etc. 
:x  Collections: 

iir  Willingham  Franklin,  The  Late  Canon  H 
5ank  Grasmere. 

limens/ons:  Max  Height :  3'  Oi",  Max  Width  :  2' 2 
Max  Depth  :  1  '2" 

Je  specialise  in  Antiques  of  the  highest  quality.  Every  article  in  our  inventory  is  photo- 
raphed.  Should  you  have  any  special  requirements  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know  and  we 
'ill  forward  photographs  and  complete  descriptions  by  return.  This  service  is  for  assist  - 
nce.  Please  use  it.  Our  collection  tastefully  displayed  in  nine  showrooms  is  never  more 
ian  15  minutes  from  any  leading  London  hotel.  Honour  us  with  a  visit.  Our  aim 
our  satisfaction. 


Q 


Q/^n  exceptionally  fine  Sherator 
satinwood  Carlton  House  desk 
of  small  proportions. 
413^-x  26",  height  38" 


59  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  •  (212)  355-7620 


STAIR  AND  COMPANY  LTD.    120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  W.l  •  01-499  1785  5270 

STAIR  AND  CO.  at  DOUGLAS  LORDS  INC.   334  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  33480  •  (305)  655-0700 


An  Adam  period  Carved  Pinewood  Chimney  piece, 
the  carving  of  exceptionally  fine  detail.  Circa  1790. 

Length  of  Shelf  .  6'  2"    Total  Height.  5'  0" 
Opening  Width.  4'  8"    Opening  Height.  3'  10" 

T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD 

Telephone:    282  NORTH  END  ROAD     Cable  Address : 

oi-385  1375/7  FULHAM,  LONDON  SW6  Anticiuity London 

Dealers  in  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art. 
Specialists  in  Period  Oak  and  Pine  Panellings. 
Wood  and  Marble  Mantelpieces, 
18th  Century  Furniture  and  Fine  Garden  Ornaments. 


The  Connoisseur 
Illustrated  Guides 

GLASS 

Ruth  Hurst\fose 


A  completely  new  way  to 
enable  the  collector  to 
discover  quickly  the  likely 
date  and  place  of  origin  of 
any  piece  of  glass.  Over  350 
drawings  and  32  colour 
photographs  illustrate  the 
detailed  and  informative  text. 


GLASS 


CLOCKS 
AND 
WATCHES 

Alan  Smith 


All  the  beauty,  elegance 
and  ingenuity  of  craftsmen 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present  day  are  illustrated 
and  described  in  this  book. 
Mechanical  characteristics 
are  discussed  in  detail. 
More  than  400  drawings  and 
26  colour  photographs. 


8|"  x  6\"  •  232  pages  • 
Fully  illustrated 
Price  £6.00  each  from 
bookshops,  or  in  case 
of  difficulty  send  £6.40 
(including  postage  and 
packing)  to  the 
publishers: 
Connoisseur  Book 
Division,  Chester  gate 
House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  London 
SWIV1HF. 
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BY   APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUARIES  OF  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 
TO  HIS  LATE   MAJESTY  KING  GUSTAF  VI  OF  SWEDEN 

BLUETT  &  SONS  ltd. 

Oriental  WoxU  of  &rt 


Japanese  porcelain  figure  of  a  lady  wearing  a  richly  patterned  kimono  and  elaborate  headdress, 
decorated  in  iron  red  and  Kakiemon  enamels. 
Height:  9g  inches.    Late  17th  century. 

A  range  of  Japanese  porcelains  decorated  in  the  enamel  colours  of  the  Kakiemon  palette  enjoyed  unprecedented  and 
unrepeated  prominence  in  Europe  during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries.  Brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Dutch  and  enthusiastically  collected  by  such  notable  patrons  as  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  William  III,  this  ware, 
with  its  slender  vases  and  dignified  covered  jars  painted  in  azure  and  soft  orange,  yellow  and  green,  graced  the  crowded 
'Porzellankabinette',  or  porcelain  rooms,  of  large  country  houses  in  Europe  and  England. 

Among  the  baroque  fittings  of  these  rooms  would  also  occur  models  of  tigers,  crowing  cocks,  dogs  and  deer  and 
figures  of  ladies  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  our  illustration.  Some  of  these  figures  appear  listed  in  dated  inventories  of, 
for  example,  Burleigh  House  in  1688,  the  Schloss  zu  Laubach  in  1741  and  the  China  Palace  at  Drottningholm  in  1777, 
while  animal  figures  from  Queen  Mary's  collection  may  still  be  seen  at  Hampton  Court. 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


48  Davies  Street,  London  —  wiYild 

Telegrams:  "Chineceram,  London,  W.l"  Telephone:  01-629  4018  &  3397 


HEIM 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION  1975 

PAINTINGS  BY  LUCA  GIORDANO  (1634-  1705) 

Until  29th  August 

Open:  Mondays  to  Fridays  9.30  -  5.30 


The  Sacrifice  on  Mount  Cormel:  lightning  burns  Elijah's  offerings. 
24\  x  29\  in.  (61.6  x  75.6  cm.) 


Tel:  01-493  59,  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  Cables:  Heimgal, 

LONDON,  SW1Y  6LX  London. 
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HEIM 


Pierre  Jacques  called Le  Chevalier  Volaire  {Toulon  1729  -  Saples prior  to  1802  or  Lerici  1790?) 
"View  of  the  Gaiola  on  the  Pausilippe  near  Naples".  Canvas.  H:  26"  x  L:  35\'- 


EXHIBITION 

Until  July  31st  1975 

"COLLECTOR'S  CHOICE" 

A  selection  of  recent  acquisitions  from  the  XVth  to  XlXth  centuries,  including 
works  by  the  Master  of  the  Maikammer  Altar  -  Jacob  van  Hulsdonck  -  Peter 
Paul  Rubens  -  Jan  Steen  -  Jan  van  Goyen  -  Carle  van  Loo  -  Jean  Baptiste 
Perronneau  -  Clodion  -  Francois  Gerard. 

Fully  illustrated  catalogue  upon  request. 

« 

s  Open  daily  {except  Sundays)  from  10  a.m.  to  12.30  and  2  to  6.30  p.m. 

1 5  Avenue  MATIGNON-75008  PARIS  -  Tel.  225.22.38  -  359.49.26. 


J7 


The 

Society  of 

London 
Art  Dealers 

Chairman  Vice-Chairman  Treasurer  Secretary 

Godfrey  Pilkington,  Jack  M  F  Baer,  J  L  Naimastcr,  O  T  Gallaway, 

16a  Cork  Street,  WiX  iPF.     38  Bury  Street,  148  New  Bond  Street,  WiY  oJT.  Suites, 

(Piccadilly  Gallery.)  St.  James's,  SWiY  6QB.  (The  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd.)  32  Savile  Row,  WiX  iAG. 

(Hazlitt,  Gooden  &  Fox  Ltd.) 


The  Society  was  founded  in  1932  by 
nine  leading  members  of  the  trade.  All 
but  one  of  these  firms  are  still  active  and 
in  the  Society  today.  At  various  times 
additional  members  have  been  elected  to 
join,  the  Society  now  has  57  members. 

Membership  of  the  Society  is  limited 
to  Companies,  firms  and  individuals 
engaged  in  the  sale  or  exhibitions  of 


pictures,  drawings,  prints  and  sculpture. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is,  to 
promote  and  protect  the  good  name  and 
interests  of  the  Art  Trade  generally,  and 
to  make  such  representations  on  its 
behalf  to  Government  Departments  and 
other  bodies  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  felt  by  the  members  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable. 
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WEISBROD  &  DY  LTD. 


DIRECTORS:  GERALD  I.  WEISBROD,  M.D.,  MICHAEL  B.  WEISBROD,  ESQ. 


FINE  AND  RARE  BLUE  AND  WHITE  SOFT  PASTE  JAR  (Kuan) 
Ch'eng  Hua  Period  (1465-1487) 
Height:  10  inches 
PROVENANCE:  W.  W.  Winkworth  Collection 


120  YORKVILLE  AVENUE, 

TORONTO,  M5R  1C2,  ONTARIO,  TELEPHONE 
CANADA.  (4 1 6)  92 1  -4396 


Kunsthandel 

ROB  NOORTMAN  b.v. 


Aalbekerweg  49 
Hulsberg  -  Holland 

Tel.  04405-- 1 934 

Catalogue  collection  1975 
''Paintings  ljth  -  20th  century 
with  5i  reproductions 
£1.-  (U.S.A.  $5,  airmail) 

By  appointment  only 


OLD 

AND  MODERN 
MASTERS 


The  Summer 

ArcimbolJcsquc\,  ca.  1600,  canvas  102  x  7^  cm. 


18th  Century  Chinese  Export. 
Three  very  fine  polychrome 
bowls  depicting  social  scenes 
and  courtyard  scenes. 


H.  4'/4"  Dia.  10' 


H.  3%"  Dia.  1W 


H.  5"  Dia.  12" 


oriental  art 

4  railroad  st  •  new  milford 
Connecticut  06776 
usa     .  (203)354  1982 
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Phillips 


A  series  of  auction  sales  on  the  premises 

CONTENTS  INCLUDE  IMPORTANT  FURNITURE,  PICTURES,  PORCELAIN  &  SILVER 


The  Grange,  Radway, 

Warwickshire 

Wed.,Thur.,Julyl6&I7 

In  conjunction  with  Savills  of  Banbury 


The  White  Lion, 
Banbury,  Oxon. 
Wed.,  July  30 

In  conjunction  with  Midland  Mart  of  Banbury 


Cosgrove  Hall,  Northants.,  nr.  Milton  Keynes 
Wed.,  August  13 

Please  see  press  announcements  for  details  of  times  and  viewing. 
Catalogues  (in  course  of  preparation)  37p  by  post  from  Jonathan  Farmer  at 

Phillips,  7  Blenheim  Street, 
New  Bond  Street,  London,  W1Y  OAS 
Telephone  629  6602 


Also: 

The  Manor  House, 
Mancetter,  Atherstone, 
Warwickshire 
Wed.,  July  9 

Reabrook  House, 
Minsterley,  Shrewsbury 
Thur.,  Fri.,  July  24  &  25 

Catalogues  and  enquiries: 

Phillips  in  Knowle, 
The  Old  House,  Knowle, 
West  Midlands . 
Tel.  056  45  6151. 


Suzuribako: 
10" x  1 1"  x  2i" 
high 


Detail  of  Fisherman: 
Suzuribako  cover 


An  extraordinary  matched  lacquer  suzuribako  (writing  box)  and  huge  ryoshibako 
(storage  box).  All  surfaces  lavishly  covered  with  gold  takamakie  and  abstract 
masses  of  pewter  incrustation.  Mother-of-pearl  details  on  figures  and  boats. 
Inscribedon suzuribako:  HOKKYO  (honorarytitleawardedin  1701 )  KORIN.with 
seal.  Presumed  to  be  1 8/1  9th  century  homage  to  Ogata  Korin,  but  specifics  have 
been  sent  to  National  Museum  in  Tokyo;  June,  1  975. 


ORIENTAL  ANTIQUES 
CABLE:  "LAURUS" 


WRITE:  P.O.  BOX  11397 
TELE:  (312)  337-5030 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
60611 
U.S.A. 


Inscription  detail  on 
Inkstone  platform 


Detail  of  Chinese  Sage 
Ryoshibako  cover 


Ryoshibako  cover 


Ryoshibako: 
14*x17i'x7*high 
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Dutch  Woodland  Scene 
MARINUS  ADRIANUS  KOEKKOEK 
Signed  and  dated  1855 
Canvas:  26|  x  3 5 J  ins.  (68  x  90  cms.) 
Framed:  33  x  41 J  ins.  (84  x  105  cms.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD.  43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  AND  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Telephone:  01-930  6068  Cables:  Newpic,  London,  S.W.I 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  and  the  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD. 

the  oak:  and  walnut  shop 


A  Very  Good  Queen  Anne  Period  Oak  Dresser  with  three  drawers,  having  the  original  brassware,  of  good  medium 
colour  with  a  good  patina.  Circa  1710.  Height  2'  8\",  Length  6'  5}",  Depth  l'  9}".  Shown  with  a  very  Rare  Pair  of 
Early  17th  Century  Flemish  Brass  Candlesticks,  Circa  1600,  and  an  early  19th  Century  Brass  Alms  Dish. 

98  CRAWFORD  STREET 
Tel:  01-723  6466— LONDON,  W1H  IAN— Cables:  OALWAL.,  LONDON  Wi 


L.  M.  CORNWALL 


One  of  a  Superb  Pair  Of  "Irish"  Adam  Side 
Tables  the  white  marble  tops  and  plaques 
inlaid  with  green  marble,  and  the  frieze  and 
legs  of  mahogany  with  the  same  green 
marble  inlays.  Circa.  1790 
H.  T  10"    L.  3' 6"    D.  1'  6}" 


101  Crawford  Street, 

London,  Wl  IAN 

Tel:  01-262  2509 
Cables:  MAROSAT  London  Wl. 
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KUGEL 


279.  RUE  SAINT-HOINORk 

75008  PARIS 

TEL:  260.86.23  &  260.19.45 


K  FUHNITUKE 
>NZES  AND 
(IOSITIES 


ANTIQUE  CONTINENTAL 
SILVER  AND 
GOLD  BOXES 


A  French  18th  century  clock  in  white  marble  and  ormolu  with  Chinese  inspiration. 
A  similar  clock  belonging  to  the  Queen  was  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor  House  Antiques  Fair. 
Maximum  height:  66cm.  Width:  22cm.  Length:  29cm. 


JULIUS  BOHLER 

OLD  MASTER  PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE  WORKS  OF  ART 


8    MUNICH  2 

Briennerstr.  25 

TELEPHONE:  MUNICH  (089)  555229 
TEL.  ADDRESS:  PAINTINGS 


King  and  Chasemore 


at  THE  PULBOROUGH  SALEROOMS 


Three  Derby  Figures 
from  the  Voice  Collection 
to  be  sold  on  ioth  and  nth  July 

Fine  Art  Department, 
Pulborough,  Sussex.  Tel:  2081 


JULY 

8th    1  ] 


9th 


11.00 

2.30 


10th  11.00 


nth  11.00 


1  nh 


•30 


Antiquarian  and  Modern  Library  of  Books  to  include  a 
large  selection  of  Art,  Architecture,  History,  Vintage  Cars 
etc,  Maps  and  Documents 
Selected  1 8  th  and  19th  Century  Furniture 
Clocks,  Watches,  Barometers,  Musical  Boxes,  Scientific 
and  Musical  Instruments  etc. 

1 8th  &  19th  Century  English  and  European  Porcelain 
including  a  large  number  of  fine  Chelsea  and  Worcester 
pieces,  a  collection  of  enamel  patchboxes  and  items  of 
bijouterie  etc,  oriental  porcelain. 

17th,  iSth  and  19th  Century  Drinking  Glasses,  Paper- 
weights and  Decorative  Glass 

A  large  collection  of  19th  Century  Meerschaum,  Porcelain 
and  Clay  Pipes 

I  'iewing  Previous  Saturday  5th  9-1  and  Monday  7th  10-5 

Illustrated  Catalogues    40p  (sop  by  post) 

Selected  Oil  Paintings  and  Watercolours,  Baxter  & 
Le  Blond  prints 

Horse  Drawn  Vehicles,  Carriages,  Harness,  Brass,  Sporting 
Prints  and  Equestrian  Miscellanea 
Georgian  and  Victorian  Furniture 

Bronzes,  Sculptures  and  Works  of  Art,  Papier  mache  and 
lacquerwork,  Work  and  Writing  Boxes  etc. 
Antique  and  Modern  Sporting  Guns,  Weapons  and  Militaria 
Silver  and  Plate 
Jewellery  bijouterie  etc. 
Coins,  Medals,  Stamps  etc. 

Previous  Saturday  19th  9-1  and  Monday  21st  10-5 
Illustrated  Catalogues    40p  (50p  by  post) 


22  nd 

11.00 

2.30 

23rd 

11.00 

2.30 

4.00 

24th 

11.00 

2.30 

25  th 

11.00 

I  Iewing 
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Hennell 

Frazer  and  Haws 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers 


FOUNDED  1736 


An  elegant  diamond  and  carved  emerald  sautoir  with  tassel  pendant. 
Made  in  T.ondon  c.  1920.  Overall  size,  as  shown,  10 ¥  (26.7  cm) 


1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London  W1 Y  2NY       Telephone  01  -499  301 1 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


Stoneware  ewer,   partially  ash -glazed 
Koryo  Dynasty,  12th  century 
Height:  12 U  inches 


FRANK  CARO  •  FRANCIS  CARO 
41  EAST  57th  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022 
(212)  PL  3-2166 
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Herner  fVengraf 


PETER  CLAESZ 
1  590-Steinfurt-Haarlem-l  661 
Still  Life 

Panel  18i  x  25  inches  (47  x  63.5  cm) 
Signed  and  dated  1653 


catalogue  available 


67/68  Jermyn  Street 
St.  James's 
London  SW1Y  6NY 
Telephone:  01  -930  1864 
Telegrams:  Oldgali  London  W1 


WILDENSTEIN 

Paintings  by 

APPEL 

1st  -  18th  July 

Weekdays  10  -  5.30  Saturdays  10  -  12.30 

147  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  Wl 


S.  MARCHANT  &  Son 

CHINESE  and  JAPANESE  Works  of  Art 


One  of  a  fine  pair  of  Chinese  Ming 
pottery  ridge-tiles  modelled  in  the  form  of 
a  horse  amongst  clouds  painted  in  brown, 
green  and  ochre  enamels,  1 1  f '  high 
[excluding  wood  stand]  Ming  Dynasty 
(1  368-1  643).  [Perfect  condition.] 


120  KENSINGTON  CHURCH  STREET, 
LONDON,  W8  4BH. 
CABLE:  MARCHANSON  LONDON  W8 
TEL:  01-229  5319 
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T'ang  Dynasty  Bactrian  Camel. 

Straw-yellow  glaze  with  dark  green  humps  and  mane. 
An  unusually  fine  action  specimen.  Height  55.88  cm. 


DEAN  FIELD 
LIMITED 

The  Real  &  Rare  Gallery 
Specialists  in  Oriental  Art  Objects 

1430  Yonge  Street 

TORONTO.  CANADA  M4T  1Y6 

Cables:  Realrare,  Toronto.  Tel:  (416)  920-8184 


John 
I  Henry 
Dolph 

American  School 
(1835-1903) 

i  "Bloodhounds" 

Oil  on  canvas.  30"  x  40" 

Signed:  JH  Dolph 


Berry-Hill  Galleries , 


Cables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 
43  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  X.Y.  10O22  •  (-21-2)  753-8130 
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Bonham's 


FINE  ART  AUCTIONEERS  AND  VALUERS  SINCE  1793. 


The  jades  illustrated  here  are  to  be  included  in  a  sale 
of  Oriental  Works  of  Art  on  Friday,  18  th  July . 
If  you  have  entries  for  future  sales,  please  contact 
Sebastian  Pearson. 

Forthcoming  Sales 

Tuesday,  1 5th July  at  11am 
FINE  WINES 

Tuesday,  8th &22nd July  at  11am 
SILVER 

Wednesday,  2nd,  16th  &30th July  at  11am 
WATERCOLOURS,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 
Wednesday,  2nd  &30th July  at  11am 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS 
Wednesday,  9th July  at  11am 

PRINTS 

Wednesday,  23rd July  at  11am 

20TH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS,  PRINTS  AND  GRAPHICS 
Thursday,  3rd,  10th,  17th,  24th  &31st July  at  11am 
ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  FURNITURE 
Thursday,  3rd July  at  11am 
FINE  PAINTINGS 

Thursday,  10th,  17th,  24th  &  31st  July  at  11am 

ENGLISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  PAINTINGS 
Friday,  4th,  11th,  25th  July  &  1st  August  at  11am 
PORCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 
Friday,  18th  July  at  11am 

ORIENTAL  CERAMICS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Jade  Wine  Ewer  and  Cover,  7'Ains. 


A  pair  ojjade  Bowls  and  Covers,  5'/iins. 
18th  Century. 


(Left)  A  Jade  Bowl  with  dragon  handles,  5'Ains.; 
(back  centre)  A  green  Jade  Vase  carved  as  bamboo, 
3'/iins.  18th  Century;  (front  centre)  A  Jade  carving 
of  a  recumbent  Kylin,  3ins.;  (right)  A  mutton  fat 
fade  gourd-shaped  Water  Pot,  5ins. 


W  &  F  G  BONHAM  &  SONS  LTD 

Montpelier  Street  •  Knightsbridge  •  London  sv/7  1  hh  Telephone :  o  1  -584  9 1 6 1  Telegrams :  bonhams  London  SW7 
Scottish  Office :  Sebastian  Thewes  •  8  Atholl  Crescent  •  Perth    Telephone :  Perth  32302/3 


H.  S.  WELLBY 


Antique  English  and 
Continental  Silver 
Paintings 


A  good  quality  William  IV 
Silver  wine  jug. 
London  1835  by  Charles  Fox 
height  30  cm  (12  ins) 
weight  38  ozs 


and 

A  set  of  four  Victorian 
silver  chamber  candlesticks 
London  1840-41 
by  Mortimer  &  Hunt 
length  25  cm  (10  ins) 
weight  39  ozs 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.l    Telephone:  01-493  1597 


BIGGS 


of 

MAIDENHEAD 

(F.  R.  &  M.  H.  STAMP) 


EST.  1866 
Over  100  years 
of  fine  dealing. 


A  William  and  M    Mary  black  and  gold  lacquer 
cabinet  on  original  giltwood  stand.  Height  69"  (175  cm), 
width  46"  (107  cm),  depth  23V  (60  cm)  overall. 

Open  Tuesday  to  Saturday.  Closed  Monday 
Hare  Hatch  Grange,  Nr.  Twyford.  Berks. 
Telephone:  Wargrave  (STD  0735  22)  3281 
(Leave  M4  at  Junction  No.  9) 


Happy  and  kumfi  I  shall  be 
Gander  and  White  him  packee  me.~ 

GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

ANTIQUES,  FURNITURE 
and 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PACKED  AND  SHIPPED 
to  all  parts  of  the  world 

OVERSEAS  HOUSEHOLD  REMOVALS 

CONTAINER  GROUPAGE  SERVICE 

to  East  Coast  U.S.A.  Quotations  by  phone 

EMPRESS  PLACE,  LILLIE  ROAD 

LONDON  SW6  1TT 

01-381  0811.2  &  3  01  385  0309 
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By  Appointment 
to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
Supplier  of  Carpets 


ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES  AND 
CARPETS  OF  DISTINCTION 


Member  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association  Ltd. 


I  Ik... 


A  fine  and  interesting  18th  century  Chinese 
carpet  on  a  golden  yellow  ground. 
Size:  18'  6"  x  12'  8". 
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Georgian  mahogany  secretary-bookcase 
with  mirrored  doors.  England,  circa  1780. 
Height:  six  feet  eight  inches 
Width:  three  jeet  two  inches 
Depth:  overall:  two  jeet. 


\\fokefield-Scearce 
Galleries 

HISTORIC  SCIENCE  HILL 
SHELBYVILLE,  KENTUCKY  40065 
Telephone  502  633-4382 
Member  of 

the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 

Direct  Importers  of  British  Antique  Furniture, 
Silver,  Old  Sheffield  and  Decorative  Accessories 
Write  for  new  illustrated  catalogue.  $2 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 

Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


Rare  COPTIC  Textile;  'Hellenistic'  head  with  crosses. 
6-7th  century;  farmed  and  glazed  1'2J"  x  1'2J" 
(37  cms  x  37  cms). 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.      Telephone:  01-629  4195 


Offered  by 

ISjoufip  of  ^tritta 

13035  Ventura  Blvd.,  Studio  City,  Calif.  91604  •  (213)981-7432 
SPECIALIST  IN  ANTIQUE  DRINKING  VESSELS 
WE  BUY  SINGLE  OR  ENTIRE  COLLECTIONS 

|im  Dougherty,  Proprietor 
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ON  THE  PREMISES 
IMPORTANT  ART  AND  ANTIQUE  AUCTION 

Superb  collection  of  fine  antique  and  other  silver,  antique  continental  and  other  porcelains, 
oriental  porcelains  and  carved  ivories,  bronzes,  Japanese  block  prints,  fine  furniture,  a  fine 
library  of  sets,  First  editions  and  autographed  books,  Art  Deco,  Italian  marble  fountain 
and  garden  statuary,  superb  Old  Master  and  other  paintings  by,  or  attributed  to : 
F.  Bassano,  Bouguereau,  L.  Giordano,  and  J.  M.  Molenaer,  amongst  others;  etc. 


The  Collection  of 
Dr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  Stalker 
824  Lake  Shore  Road 
Grosse  Pointe  Shores 
Michigan 
and  other  owners 


Jan  Miense  Molenaer 
27}"x4i" 


William  Adolphe  Bouguereau, 
1872  70'  x  44!" 


EXHIBITION 

Friday,  July  25,  1975, 
2  pm  to  7  pm 
There  w  ill  be  an 
admission  charge  of 
Si. 00  per  person  for 
the  exhibition 


Saturday,  July  26,  1975 
Sunday,  July  27,  1975 
Monday,  July  28,  1975 
at  eleven  o'clock  precisely 
each  dav 


Francesco  Bassano 
37*"  *  5'' 


Admission  to  auction  by  catalogue  only 
(each  catalogue  admits  two  people) 

Illustrated  catalogue  $5.00,  $6.00  pp 


Sale  conducted  by: 

STALKER  &  BOOS,  INC. 

975  East  Maple  Road 
Birmingham,  Michigan  48011 
313-646-4560 
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The  orient  is 
not  so  inscrutable  to 
Mandarin  Antiques. 

Especially  with  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  oriental  antiques  outside  the  orient. 


Over  1,000  pieces  of  furniture;  over  35.000  pieces  of  porcelaii 


Rare  three-roofed  porcelain 
pagodas.  Finely  made  and 
colored,  circa  1860. 


Chinese  Demi-Lune  console 
table.  Hung-Mu  with  marble 
insert,  circa  1860. 


MANDARIN 
ANTIQU€S 

812  West  Pine  St..  Farmville.  N.C,  27828  (919)  753-3324 

Daily:  9:30-5:30  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL  Sun:  By  Appointment 


ArtTreasures 
of  the\fotican 

Goethe  wrote  that  the  splendours  of  the  Sistinc 
Chapel  'surpass  all  forms  of  expression'  and  the 
Vatican  has  always  enthralled  and  overwhelmed 
its  visitors.  This  magnificent  work  will  bring 
glorious  recollections  to  those  who  have  made  the 
pilgrimage,  and  give  those  who  have  yet  to 
experience  it  the  chance  to  prepare  themselves. 

A  work  of  art  in  itself,  Art  Treasures  of  the  Vatican 
contains  over  400  superb  colour  photographs.  The 
text  is  the  work  of  a  team  of  internationally 
famous  specialists,  and  is  edited  by  Redig  de 
Campos,  Director  of  the  Vatican  Museums.  Art 
Historians,  archaeologists,  architects  and  artists  will 
delight  in  this  lavish  volume,  as  will  all  lovers  of 
classical  beauty  and  spiritual  symbolism. 

11.50    Available  from  all  good  booksellers 
^jsTsO^n  ]  J011W1Y4DE 


we 

will  go 
when 
you 


Securicor's  Global 
Courier  Service  is  the 
best  way  to  deliver 
your  precious  documents, 
pictures  and  valuables 
from  door  to  door. 

Securicor  Global  Couriers 
operate  anonymously 
on  an  international  scale 
using  air,  sea  or  land 
transport  on  scheduled 
routes  or  special  charter. 
Consignments  never  leave 
the  hands  of  the  trained 
Securicor  Courier. 


Favourable  insurance  rates 
available  where  required. 


Phone  Securicor 
Global  Couriers  Limited 
at:  01 -352  0755  or 
01-352  0141  for  details. 

Head  Office: 
17  Chelsea  Embankment, 
London,  SW3 
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Swedish  Silver  Gilt  Mounted  Ivory  Tankard 
by  Didrik  Hysing,  Stockholm  1676/1715. 

Height:  7.25  inches. 

An  example  from  our  collection  of  Antique  Continental  Silver. 


A") 


& 


em 


WW  t  /  > 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euclase  London  W.i" 


Christie's 


Victorian  Week 
July  21st  to  July  25th 


'Yes',  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  Bt.,  P.R.A.,  signed  with  monogram,  dated  1877, 
60  in.  by  46  in.  (152.3  cm.  by  116.7  cm.). 
To  be  sold  on  Friday,  July  25th  at  10.30  a.m. 


From  July  21st  to  July  25th 
Christie's  will  be  holding  the  following  Victorian  sales 


Monday  21st 

English  and  Continental  Ceramics 
of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 

Catalogue 

51p 

$1.50 

Tuesday  22nd 

English  Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Catalogue 

25p 

$1.00 

Wednesday  23rd 

Victorian  and  Early  19th  century 
Silver 

Catalogue 

51p 

$1.50 

Thursday  24th 

Fine  Victorian  and  Continental 
Furniture 

Catalogue 

63p 

$1.75 

Victorian  Cameras,  Photographs 
and  Photographica 

Catalogue 

51p 

$1.50 

Friday  25th 

Fine  Victorian  Pictures 

Catalogue 

£2.25 

$6.00 

All  catalogues  are  post  paid. 


All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


Our  representatives  in  America : 

New  York:  Perry  T.  Rathbone,  Christopher  Burge,  David  Hall 
867  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10021.  Tel:  (212)  744.4017 
Telex:  New  York  620721.  Cables:  Chriswoods.  N.Y. 


8  King  Street  St  James's  London  swiY  6QT 

Telegrams:  Christian  London  SWi    Telephone:  (01)  839  9060    Telex:  916429 


Christie's 


Friday,  July  18th 


Modern  British  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture 

The  Properties  of  Sir  Norman  Watson,  Bt.  and  others. 


A  Summer's  Day  near  a  City  Long  Ago,  1931,  by  Jack  Butler  Yeats,  signed,  indistinctly  inscribed  on  the  reverse, 

24  in.  by  36  in.  (60.9  cm.  by  91.4  cm.). 


An  Open  Space,  by  Laurence  Stephen  Lowry,  R.A.,  signed  and  dated  1950, 
30  in.  by  40  in.  (76.2  cm.  by  101.6  cm.). 


Catalogue  (45  illustrations,  including  I  in  colour),  available  from  our  London  Office,  price  £1.75  post  paid, 
or  from  our  New  York  Office,  price  §4  post  paid. 

All  sales  subject  to  the  conditions  printed  in  the  catalogues. 


"In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 

Including  works  by: 

Berne  Bellecour,  F.  M.  Bennett,  B.  J.  Blommers,  F.  A.  Bridgeman, 
Arnesly  Brown,  R.A.,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Edgar  Bundy,  A.R.A., 
J.  B.  Burgess,  A.  de  Breanski,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse, 
J.  van  Chelminski,  Vincent  Clare,  H.  C.  Delpy,  J.  Dupre,  Leon 
Victor  Dupre,  Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst, 
Russell  Flint,  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  Paul  Grolieron,  Leon 
L'Hermitte,  J.  J.  Henner,  J.  F.  Herring  Jr.,  Joseph  Highmore, 
Bernard  de  Hoog,  W.  Lee  Hankey,  Isaac  Israels,  Charles  Jacque, 
J.  S.  H.  Kever,  W.  Calcott  Knell,  Aston  Knight,  Dame  Laura 
Knight,  Ridgeway  Knight,  Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A.,  B.  W.  Leader, 
Franz  von  Lenbach,  Emile  Levy,  Han  van  Meegeren,  J.  C. 
Meissonier,  Franz  Moormans,  Wm.  J.  Muller,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn, 
Allan  Ramsay,  Antonio  Reyna,  George  Romney,  Lucio  Rossi, 
W.  Dendy  Sadler,  Raphael  Senet,  Wm.  Shayer  Sr.,  Franz  R. 
Unterberger,  Eugene  Verbodckhoven,  Jareslav  Vesin,  J.  G.  Vibert, 
F.  W.  Watts,  J.  H.  Weissenbruch,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 

FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 


Portrait  of  Madame  Grignon,  daughter  of  Marquis  de  Sevigny 

Artist- J.  Parrocel 

Dates- 1646-1 704 

Panel- 28" x 22"  (71  x56cm.) 

Outside  frame- 34"  x  28"  (86.3x71  cm) 


194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


NEW  YORK'S  ORIGINAL  ANTIQUES  CENTER 

•  where  collectors  and  dealers  shop  for  a  vast  and  varied 

choice  of  interesting  items 

•  where  modest  overhead  makes  realistic  prices  possible 

•  where  knowledgeable  dealers  specialize  in  popular 

collecting  categories 

•  where  spacious,  gracious  quarters  make  antique 

shopping  truly  a  pleasure 

415  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
between  Sutton  Place  and  First  Ave. 
(212)  486-0941 


Hours:  Tues.-Sat. 
Closed  Mondays 


10:30-5:30;  Sun.  12-6 
Admission  Free 


Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


3  Pieces  18th  Century  Chinese  Porcelain, 
decorated  with  European  figures. 

6,  7  &■  8  BORING  DON  VILLAS,  PLYMPTON 
PLYMOUTH,  DEVON 
Plymouth  37952 
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VOJTECH  BLAU 

RUGS  AND  TAPESTRIES 

MEMBER    OF    THE    ART    AND    ANTIOUES    DEALERS    LEAGUE    OF    AMERICA,  INC. 
APPRAISERS    ASSOCIATION    OF  AMERICA 

980  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  10021  FIFTH  FLOOR  OF  THE  PARKE-BERNET  BUILDING 

PHONE  (212)  249-4525 


FINE  TURKISH  SILK  RUG.  CA.  1900 

In  the  "Polanaise"  style,  partially  embossed  with  metallic  thread,  in 
perfect  condition.  Measuring  7.3  x  4.5.  $18,000.00. 

(Color  slide  available). 


Alw  ays  a  fine  selection  of  Antique  Silk  Tabriz  and  Heriz  Rugs 
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The  Auction  People 

Fine  Paintings  through  the  Centuries 

Monday,  July  14,  at  2  p.m.     Illustrated  catalogue  70p  by  post. 


Hermanus  Koekoek:  River  view,  signed  and  dated  1858,  38cm  by  54cm. 

In  addition  to  a  full  programme  of  sales  in  the  salerooms,  sales  of  house 
contents  on  the  premises  will  be  conducted  at: 
The  Grange,  Radway,  Warwickshire:    July  16  &  17 
The  White  Lion,  Banbury,  Oxon:        July  30 
Manor  House,  Mancetter,  Atherstone,  Warwickshire:    July  9 


Gerrit  Adriaensz  Berckheyd;:  View  of  a  German  town,  signed  and  dated 
1671,  on  panel,  42cm  by  63cm. 

Reabrook  House,  Minsterley,  Shrewsbury:   July  24  &  25 
(the  last  two  under  the  auspices  of  Phillips  in  Knowle). 


Phillips  the  Auction  People  since  1796. 
7  Blenheim  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  Wl  Y  OAS.  Telephone:  01-629  6602.  Also  at  Edinburgh,  Knowle  in  West  Midlands,  Dublin  &  Geneva. 

Members  of  the  Society  of  fine  Art  Auctioneers 


THE  TAPPIT  HEN  ANTIQUES 

3050  GRANVILLE  ST..  VANCOUVER.  B.C.    V6H  3J8 
DR.  H.  L.  PATRICK  Phone  731-8021 

MEMBER    -    CANADIAN   ANTIQUE   DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 
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Coloured  Pottery  Vase  From  Ban  Chiang  -  Thailand 
c.  4000  B.C. 


JOURXAL 


THE  AMERICAN  ART 

JOURNAL 

The  only  scholarly  magazine  devoted 
exclusively  to  American  art  history  an- 
nounces the  special  theme  of  its  May 
1975  issue:  "1776-How  America 
Really  Looked"  — the  definitive  review 
of  the  visual  arts  in  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
The  articles,  written  by  the  authorities  in  their  fields,  are: 
"Architecture"  by  George  B.  Tatum 
"Painting"  by  E.  P.  Richardson 
"Sculpture"  by  Wayne  Craven 
"Prints"  by  A.  Hyatt  Mayor 
"Furniture"  by  Charles  F.  Montgomery 
"Silver"  by  Ian  M.  G.  Quimby 
"Textiles"  by  Florence  M.  Montgomery 
"Metalwork"  by  Donald  L.  Fennimore 
"Floor  Coverings"  by  Nina  Fletcher  Little 
Thoroughly  researched,  profusely  illustrated  (over  180  pho- 
tographs) and  completely  indexed,  the  May  issue  has  been 
received  as  an  important  reference  volume  and  is  well  on 
its  way  to  becoming  a  collector's  item. 

Individual  copies  will  be  mailed  promptly  upon  receipt  of 
a  check  for  $6.00  (postage  included).  A  year's  subscription, 
including  both  the  May  and  November  1975  issues,  is  only 
$10.00;  a  two-year  subscription,  a  good  buy  at  only  $18.00. 
Subscribe  and  see  "  1 776  -  How  America  Really  Looked". 

THE  AMERICAN  ART  JOURNAL. 

Published  by  KENNEDY  GALLERIES  since  1969. 

40  West  57th  Street,  New  York  10019.  (212)  541-9600. 
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Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  1 6th  July,  at  n  am  and  2.30  pin 


FINE  SEVENTEENTH,  EIGHTEENTH  AND  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
ENGLISH  PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLOURS 

die  property  of  the  Trustees  of  the  late  W.  Skillington,  Lady  Dalrymple-Champneys,  the  Earl  of  Selborne, 
Sir  Malby  Crofton,  the  late  Mrs.  N.  F.  Beckett,  the  late  Captain  Stephen  Tempest,  and  other  owners 


Thomas  Patch,  A  View  of  Florence,  signed  and  dated  1769,  oil  on  canvas,  33  J  by  46^  inches 


Samuel  Colman,  St.  John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness, 
signed  and  dated  1824,  oil  on  canvas,  34J  by  46J  inches. 
A  major  early  work  recently  discovered. 


Sotheby's 

Wednesday,  1 6th  July,  at  n  am  and  2.30  pm 


Peter  dc  Wint,  Cromer  Bench,  watercolour,  12J  by  18I  inches 


Sotheby's 

Tuesday,  15th  July,  at  11  am  and  2.30  pm 


IMPORTANT  ENGLISH  POTTERY 

formed  by  die  late  Sir  Victor  and  Lady  Gollancz 


A  white  saltglaze  group  oflovcrs,  A  Whieldori  teapot  and  coyer  with  sprigged  decoration,  A  Wrotham jug  by  George  Richardson,  1 

c.  1750,  7!  inches  1750-60,  3  $  inches  signed  and  dated  GR  1649,  5  inches  , 


Ch'iin,  <:.  1750,  ; 
7l  inches 

i 
1 

I 


Sotheby's  Belgravia 

19  Motcomb  Street,  London  SWiX  8LB    Telephone:  01-235  431 1     Telegrams:  Gavel,  London    Telex:  London  24454 

Thursday,  24th  July,  at  10.30  am 


EUROPEAN  GLASS 

including  the  Pargeter-Northwood  Cameo-glass  Collection 
(sold  by  order  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Collection) 
A  Collection  of  early  19th  century  Glass  Handbells 
A  Collection  of  19th  century  Glass  Pigs, 

overlay,  satin  and  Burmese  Glass 
and  Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco  Glass 


The  Milton  vase,  signed  and 
dated  John  Northwood  1878, 
13! inches 


The  Pargeter-Northwood  Portland  vase  carved  by  John 
Northwood  1,  signed  and  dated  1876,  10  inches 


One  of  three  tazzas  depicting  art,  science  and  literature, 
carved  by  John  Northwood,  c.  1882,  9!  inches 
diameter  by  7?  inches  high 


Sotheby's 


will  hold  the  following  sales  in  July 


ON  VIEW  AT  LEAST  THREE  DAYS  PRIOR      ALL  CATALOGUES  POST  FRE  : 


Tuesday,  ist  July,  at  1 1  am 
Russian  Printed  Books, 
Continental  Autograph  Letters 
and  Historical  Documents 

Tuesday,  istjuly,  at  1 1  am 
English  Pottery  and  Porcelain 

Tuesday,  istjuly,  at  n  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Fine  Victorian  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Watercolours 

Tuesday,  istjuly,  at  9  pm 
A  Distinguished  French 
Collection  of  Impressionist  and 
Modern  Paintings  and  Drawings 

formed  by  the  present  owners  and 
their  parents 

Wednesday,  2nd  July,  at  11  am 
Impressionist  and  Modern 
Paintings  and  Sculpture  and 
Contemporary  Art 

Wednesday,  2nd  July,  at  1 1  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Decorative  Arts,  1880-1950, 
including  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Art  Nouveau  and  Art  Deco 

Wednesday,  2nd  July,  at  3  pm 
Impressionist,  Modern  and 
Contemporary  Watercolours  and 
Drawings 

Thursday,  3rd  July,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 
Studio  Ceramics 

Thursday,  3rd  July,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver 
and  Plate 

Thursday,  3rd  July,  at  11  am 
Impressionist,  Modern  and 
Contemporary  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Thursday,  3rd  July 
and  following  day,  at  1  pm 
at  1 1 5  Chancery  Lane,  London 
WC2A  IPX  (Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Printed  Books 

Thursday,  3rd  July,  at  2.30  pm 
Fine  Old  Master  Engravings, 
Etchings  and  Woodcuts 

Friday,  4th  July,  at  10.30  am 
An  Interesting  Collection  of 
Old  Master  Drawings 

the  property  of  a  Private  Collector 
immediately  followed  by 
Old  Master  Drawings 

Friday,  4th  July,  at  11  am 

English  Oak  Furniture,  Textiles, 

Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  7th  July,  at  11  am 
Silhouettes  and  English  and 
Continental  Portrait  Miniatures 

Monday,  7th  July,  at  1 1  am 
and  2.30  pm 

Fine  Oriental  Miniatures, 
Manuscripts  and  Qajar  Paintings 

Monday,  7th  July,  at  2  pm 
Japanese  and  Chinese  Prints, 
Drawings,  Paintings  and 
Japanese  Illustrated  Books 

Tuesday,  8th  July,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  Chinese  Ceramics  and 
Bronzes 


Tuesday,  8th  July,  at  11  am 
Bibliotheca  Phillippica 
New  Series :  Fourteenth  Part 
Italian.  Greek,  Russian,  Polish 
and  Lithuanian  Manuscripts 
from  the  celebrated  Collection 
formed  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bt. 
(1792-1872)  the  property  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Robinson  Trust 
Tuesday,  8th  July,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  9th  July,  at  10.30  am 
Important  Military  and  Naval 
Campaign  Medals,  Gallantry 
Awards  and  Other  English  and 
Foreign  Orders,  Medals 
and  Decorations 
Wednesday,  9th  July,  at  10.30  am 
in  the  Royal  Watercolour  Society 
Galleries,  26  Conduit  Street, 
London  Wi 
Fine  Wines 

Wednesday,  9th  July,  at  11  am 
Important  Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  9th  July,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  Furniture  and  Works  of 
Art,  European  Clocks  and  Bronzes 

Thursday,  iothjuly,  at  10.30  am 
Fine  Jewels 

Thursday,  iothjuly,  at  10.30  am, 

at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plated  Wares  and  Objects  of 
Vertu,  1825-1970 
Thursday,  iothjuly,  at  11  am 
Modern  British  Drawings, 
Paintings  and  Sculpture 
Thursday,  iothjuly,  at  2.30  pm 
Medieval,  Renaissance  and  Later 
Works  of  Art 
Friday,  nth  July,  at  10.30  am 
Netsuke,  Inro,  Lacquer  Wares  and 
Decorative  Works  of  Art 
Friday,  nth  July,  at  11  am 
Continental  Furniture,  Textiles, 
Rugs  and  Carpets 
Monday,  14th  July,  at  10.30  am 
and  2  pm 

Fine  English  and  Continental 
Glass 

Monday,  1 4th  July,  at  11  am 
Modern  First  Editions  and 
Presentation  Copies 
Monday,  14th  July,  at  2.30  pm 
Egyptian,  Middle  Eastern,  Greek, 
Etruscan  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
Islamic  Pottery  and  Metalwork 
and  Indian  Art 
Tuesday,  15th July,  at  10.30  am 
and  2.30  pm 

Modern  Sporting  Guns,  Antique 
Firearms,  Armour,  Militaria  and 
Edged  Weapons 

Tuesday,  15th  July,  at  11  am 
and  2.30  pm 

Important  English  Pottery 

from  the  well-known  collection 
formed  by  the  late  Sir  Victor  and 
Lady  Gollancz  (sold  by  order  of 
the  Executors) 

Tuesday,  15th  July,  at  11  am 
Nineteenth  Century  and  Modern 
Autograph  Letters  and  Literary 
Manuscripts 


Tuesday,  15th  July,  at  11  am 
The  Tara  Collection  of  African 
Sculpture 

formed  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gillon, 
the  property  of  the  Tara  Trust  (sold 
by  order  of  the  Trustees) 

Tuesday,  15th  July,  at  approximately 
12  noon  and  2.30  pm 
Primitive  Art 

Wednesday,  i6thjuly,  at  10.30  am 
in  the  Royal  Watercolour  Society 
Galleries,  26  Conduit  Street, 
London  Wi 

Inexpensive  Wines  and  Spirits 

Wednesday,  i6thjuly,  at  10.30  am 
and  2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 
Scientific  Instruments,  Model 
Steam  Engines,  Talking  Machines 
and  Musical  Boxes,  Lead  Models, 
Toys,  Posters,  Advertising 
Material,  Postcards  and  Other 
Collectors'  Items,  1830-1930 

Wednesday,  i6thjuly,  at  n  am 
and  2.30  pm 

Fine  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Century  English 
Paintings,  Drawings  and 
Watercolours 

Thursday,  17th  July,  at  11  am 
English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plate 

Thursday,  17th  July,  at  11  am 
British  and  European  Pewter 

Thursday,  17th  July,  at  11  am 
Important  Musical  Instruments 

Thursday,  17th  July 
and  following  day,  at  I  pm 
at  1 15  Chancery  Lane,  London 
WC2A  IPX  (Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Printed  Books 

Friday,  1 8th  July,  at  n  am 

Good  English  Furniture,  Textiles, 

Mirror  Paintings,  Rugs  and 

Carpets 

Monday,  21st  July,  at  n  am 
Clocks,  Watches  and  Scientific 
Instruments 

Monday,  2 istjuly 
and  following  day,  at  1 1  am 
Valuable  Printed  Books, 
Autograph  Letters,  and 
Historical  Documents 

Monday,  21st  July,  at  11  am 
Fine  Glass  Paperweights 

Monday,  21st  July,  at  2.30  pm 
Russian  and  Greek  Icons 

Tuesday,  22nd  July,  at  10.30  am 
and  2.30  pm 

South-East  Asian  and  Chinese 
Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art 

Tuesday,  22nd July,  at  11  am, 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  European  Prints, 
1700-1850 

Wednesday,  23  rd  July,  at  10.30  am 
Ancient,  English  and  Foreign 
Coins,  in  Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze 

Wednesday,  23rd  July,  at  10.30  am 
in  the  Royal  Watercolour  Society 
Galleries,  26  Conduit  Street, 
London  Wi 

End  of  Season  Clearance  of 
Fine  and  Inexpensive  Wines 


Wednesday,  23  rd  July,  at  n  am 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Wednesday,  23rd  July,  at  n  am, 
at  Belgravia 

Good  Continental  Furniture, 
Clocks,  Bronzes  and  Works  of  ArH 

Thursday,  24th  July,  at  10.30  am, 
at  Belgravia 
European  Glass 

including 

The  Pargeter-Northwood 
Cameo-Glass  Collection 

Thursday,  24th July,  at  n  am 

Fine  English  and  Foreign  Silver  I 

Thursday,  24th  July,  at  2.30  pm 
Continental  Watercolours, 
1800-1910 

Thursday,  24th  July,  at  2.30  pm 
and  following  day,  at  1 1  am,  at 
Belgravia 

Continental  Ceramics 

Friday,  25th  July,  at  11  am 
English  Furniture,  Tapestries, 
Rugs  and  Carpets 

Monday,  28th  July,  at  n  am 
Japanese  Swords,  Armour  and 
Sword  Fittings 

Monday,  28th  July 

and  following  day,  at  II  am 

Printed  Books 

Monday,  28th  July,  at  2.30  pm 
Egyptian,  Middle  Eastern,  Greek, 
Etruscan  and  Roman  Antiquities,: 
Islamic  Art,  Tibetan,  Nepalese 
and  Indian  Art,  African,  Oceanic 
and  American  Indian  Art 

Tuesday,  29th  July,  at  10.30  am 
and  2.30  pm 

English  and  Continental  Pottery  . 
and  Porcelain 

Tuesday,  29th  July,  at  11  am 
and  2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 
Victorian  Paintings,  Drawings 
and  Watercolours 

Wednesday,  30th  July,  at  10.30  am  I 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  English  and  . 
Continental  Paintings 

Wednesday,  30th  July,  at  n  am 
and  2.30  pm,  at  Belgravia 
Oriental  Works  of  Art  and  Ivorii 

Thursday,  31st  July,  at  10.30  am 
Jewels 

Thursday,  3 istjuly,  at  10.30  am 
at  Belgravia 

English  and  Foreign  Silver  and 
Plated  Wares  and  Objects  of 
Vertu,  1825-1970 

Thursday,  3 istjuly, 
and  following  day,  at  I  pm 
at  115  Chancery  Lane,  London 
WC2A  IPX  (Hodgson's  Rooms) 
Printed  Books 

Thursday,  31st  July,  at  2.30  pm 
Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Century  Drawings  and 
Watercolours 

Friday,  ist  August,  at  n  am 
English  Furniture,  Dolls,  Rugs 
and  Carpets 


Sotheby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  A  2AA.  Telephone:  01-493  8080.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London.  Telex:  London  24454. 
Representative  in  Scotland:  John  Robertson,  19  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh  EH2  3AH.  Teleplione:  031-226  5438.  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  Edinburgh. 


LEFT: 

Attractive  George  II  small 
size  coffee  pot.  London  1757 
By  William  Grundy. 

Height:  9 \  ins.  Weight  22  ozs. 

William  Grundy  worked  from  1743 

to  about  1779.  The  coffee  pot 
was  probably  made  at  his  workshop 
in  Fetter  Lane. 


GEORGE  III 

RIGHT: 

Exceptionally  fine  early 
George  III  Coffee  Pot.  London 
1777.  By  Walter  Tweedie. 

Height  nf  ins.  Weight  30  ozs. 

Coffee  Pot  probably  made  at 
Tweedic's  workshop  in  Holywell  Street, 
The  Strand. 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
43  MUSEUM  ST. 
LONDON  W1CA  1LY. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

One  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212-75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


A  fine  white  jade  table  screen,  carved  in  detailed  relief  with  Immortals 
and  attendants  wandering  before  pine,  fir,  pavilions  and  a  river. 
Chinese,  18th  century.  Height:  71"  (19  cms).  Width:  5"  (127  cms). 
Reputed  to  have  been  in  General  Gordon's  Collection. 


Spink  &  Son  Ltd 


King  Street,  St  James's,  London  SWi.  Telephone  01-930  7888  (24  hours).  Telex  916711. 
Schiffiande  12  Hechtplatz,  8001  Zurich.  Telephone  Zurich  32  54  22.  Cables  Spink  Zurich  Lt 
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EXOTICISM 

Bevis  Hillier 


And  apart  from  that,  Airs.  Lincoln,  what  did  you  think  of 
the  play?  The  same  kind  of  question  might  have  been 
put  to  the  widow  of  the  Birmingham  architect  John 
Henry  Chamberlain,  who  on  22  October  1883  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  at  the  Midland  Institute  on  'Exotic  Art' 
and  died  immediately  afterwards.  The  Art  Journal  re- 
ported : 

At  the  conclusion  he  went  to  a  friend's  house  apparently 
in  his  usual  health.  Almost  on  his  arrival  he  sat  down 
opposite  a  cabinet  of  rare  china,  and  with  a  jesting  remark 
about  the  'exotic  art'  it  contained,  died  instantaneously. 

John  Henry  Chamberlain  bore  the  same  name  and 
made  his  reputation  in  the  same  city  as  the  Victorian 
statesman  Joseph  Chamberlain,  once  described  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  P.  Taylor  as  'the  greatest  politician  who  ever 
failed  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain';  and 
by  a  pleasing  coincidence,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  whose 
inscrutable  face  was  the  despair  of  the  cartoonists, 


always  wore  an  orchid  or  'exotic'  in  his  buttonhole, 
grown  in  the  conservatory  of  his  home,  Highbury, 
Birmingham,  of  which,  as  it  happens,  John  Henry 
Chamberlain  was  the  architect.  (The  cartoonists 
showed  him  answering  'orchid  questions'.) 

Chamberlain's  lecture,  later  printed  as  a  memorial 
pamphlet  by  his  son  with  an  Aesthetic  cover  (No.  1) 
was  the  first  sustained  treatment  of  exoticism  in  art, 
and  is  impressive  as  a  pioneer  work.  He  writes  with  an 
analytic  method  which  has  more  in  common  with 
modern  art  history  than  with  the  lucubrations  of  most 
Victorian  critics.  He  defines  exoticism  as  "Art  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  evolved  from  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  country  using  it'.  But  ultimately 
Chamberlain  is  not  objective.  His  aim  is  to  discredit 
Victorian  stylistic  revivals,  and  he  quotes  Tennyson's 
Amphion  with  evident  approval : 

The  ivither'd  Misses!  how  they  prose 
O'er  books  oj  travell' d  seamen, 
And  show  you  slips  oj  all  that  grows 
From  England  to  Van  Diemen. 
They  read  in  arbours  dipt  and  cut, 
And  alleys,  faded  places, 
By  squares  oj  tropic  summer  shut 
And  warm'd  in  crystal  cases. 

But  these,  tho'Jed  with  carejul  dirt, 
Are  neither  green  nor  sappy ; 
Halj-conscious  of  the  garden-squirt, 
The  spindlings  look  unhappy. 
Better  to  me  the  meanest  weed 
That  blows  upon  its  mountain, 
The  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  seed 
Beside  its  native  fountain. 

The  crudeness  of  Tennyson's  anti-exotic  manifesto  was 
only  matched  by  the  vignette  designed  by  that  equally 
ruthless  chauvinist,  William  Hogarth,  as  tailpiece  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  Society  of  Artists'  exhibition  at  Spring 
Gardens  in  May  1761  (No.  4) :  in  this  a  one-eyed  mon- 
key is  a  connoisseur  watering  three  withered  exotics. 

The  only  form  of  English  art  to  which  Chamberlain 
was  prepared  to  give  a  clean  bill  of  health  and  not  an 
immigration  certificate  was  landscape  painting: 

In  that  great  and  glorious  and  always  delightful  branch  oj 

Art  we  have  borrowed from  none,  nor  imported from  any. 

It  is  English  throughout  -  in  idea,  in  manner,  in  motive, 


r.  Cover  of 'Exotic  Art'  by  John  Henry  Chamberlain  (1883). 


he  Wrench  Seriw.  No.  10*73  (Copyright). 

3-  Caricature  ofjoseph  Chamberlain,  1903. 


4.  William  Hogarth.  Tailpiece  to  catalogue  of  the  Society  of 
Artists'  exhibition  at  Spring  Gardens,  May  1761. 

in  thought,  and  in  conception.  It  is  a  real  Living  Artjull 
oj  health  and  vitality,  and  with  the  promise  before  it  of 
endless  successes  and  countless  triumphs.  It  is  not  enjoyed 
out  of  affectation,  or  at  the  dictate  oj  authority.  It  is  not 
bound  and  fettered  by  old  practice,  or  the  custom  of 
nations  that  have  perished.  We  do  not  look  at  our  own 
fields  and  trees  and  rivers  and  clouds  through  Greek  or 
Roman  or  Italian  spectacles  . . .  We  should  have  been  in 
an  altogether  different  position  had  the  Greeks  or  Romans 
painted  latidscape,  and  had  their  work  remained  until  the 
present  day.  In  that  case  our  artists  would  have  been 
bound  as  our  architects  and  sculptors  have  been  bound, 
and  ancient  and  foreign  tradition  would  have  been  used  to 
crush  all  native  thought  and jreedom  . . . 

Chamberlain's  special  anathema  is  reserved  for  English 
sculpture,  completely  swamped  by  'exotic'  (classical) 
example;  and  such  is  his  venom  in  attacking  the  sculp- 
ture of  his  day  that  one  suspects  some  personal  enmity 
with  a  sculptor. 

If  the  race  of painters  were  to  cease  we  should  miss  them 
greatly,  and  deplore  the  loss  bitterly;  but  if  the  sculptors 
were  to  cease  the  nation  would  hardly  know  that  they 
were  gone.  The  reasons  cannot  justly  be  given  in  a  few 
brief  sentences,  but  perhaps  the  main  cause  is  that  these 
artists  of  the  Chisel  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  ordinary 
and  common  life.  We  are  not fit  subjects,  they  say,  for  the 
Art  of  the  sculptor.  Modern  costume  does  not  'lend  itselj ' 
to  sculpturesque  treatment.  You  do  not  wear  togas,  and 
you  do  wear  -  or  the  most  misguided  of  you  do  wear  - 
'top'  hats;  your  noses  are  not  in  a  straight  line  with  your 
foreheads;  and,  in  fact,  there  are  countless  difficulties  in 
the  modern  sculptor's  path. 
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Where  Chamberlain  naturally  comes  to  grief  is  in  his 
discussion  of  architecture.  As  a  whole-hogging  Gothic 
Revivalist,  he  wriggles  hard  to  prove  that  'this  Gothic 
Art  was  the  style  most  natural  to  the  country'  and  that 
'Art  known  as  Gothic  had  never  ceased  to  be  practised 
in  England',  ignoring  the  obvious  truth  that  a  style 
winch  came  to  Britain  by  French  conquest  was  as  much 
an  alien  imposition  as  the  classical  one  which  came 
with  the  Roman  conquest,  however  far  each  might 
later  have  been  absorbed  into  a  'national'  style.  For 
other  borrowings  in  architecture,  he  has  tins  summary 
condemnation: 

The  secret  of  the  great  error  has  been,  that  we  have  been 
misled  by  admiration  for  Exotic  Art  into  thinking,  that 
because  it  was  worthy  of  admiration,  it  was  possible  for  us 
to  make  it  our  own.  We  thought  that  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  import  it,  as  we  import  other  merchandise.  We  thought 
that  we  could  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  other  men,  and  reap 
a  harvest,  for  which  we  had  neither  prepared  the  ground 
nor  sown  the  seed.  It  ivas  done  in  ignorance  or  in 
forgetfulness,  and  the  result  is  that  which  we  have  seen. 

But  even  if  the  Gothic  does  not  qualify  as  exotic  by 
Chamberlain's  definition,  the  room  preserved  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  from  'The  Grove', 
Harborne,  Birmingham,  which  Chamberlain  rebuilt 
in  1877,  shows  that  he  was  infected  with  one  undeni- 
able form  of  exoticism,  japonaiserie.  Some  of  the  decor- 
ation of  die  panelling  shows  clear  Japanese  influence  in 
the  treatment  of  plants,  and  one  panel  of  toadstools 
anticipates  clairvoyantly  the  Art  Nouvcau  pictorial 
marquetry  of  Galle  and  Majorelle.  Mrs.  Barbara 
Morris,  writing  of  the  Harborne  Room  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  Bulletin,  July  1968,  says: 

This  combination  oj  Gothic  and Japanese  influence  is  not 
so  strange  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight  and  is  sympto- 
matic of  the  eclecticism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Chamberlain  ivas  by  no  means  the  only  architect  to 
combine  these  two  influences,  and  a  number  of  his 
contemporaries  favoured  such  an  admixture.  William 
Burges  (1827-1881 )  was  an  early  collector  of  Japanese 
prints  and Japanese  motifs  appear  here  and  there  in  his 
otherwise  Gothic  inspired  work;  E.  W.  Godwin 
(1833-1886),  the  most  notable  promoter  of  the  Japanese 
influence,  began  as  an  ardent  Gothicist  and  some  of  his 
designs  reflect  both  influences.  Bruce  J.  T albert 
( 1 838-1881 ),  one  of  the  most  influential  designers  of  his 
day  and  a  populariser  of  the  Gothic  or  Mediaeval  style  in 
furniture,  introduced  Japanese  motifs  into  his  work, 
particularly  into  his  numerous  designs  for  textiles  and 
wallpapers. 

Condemning  what  one  oractised  and  enjoyed  was  a 
central  trait  of  the  Victorian  character,  so  we  should 
not  be  too  hard  on  ChamberL  in  for  flouting  his  own 
edicts  so  outrageously.  At  the  same  time,  one  must 
note  that  the  main  purpose  of  Chamberlain's  lecture 
was  to  extirpate  Neo-classicism  -  a  victory  already 
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largely  won  in  architecture,  even  if  its  baneful  in- 
fluence still  dominated  sculpture.  Of  the  influence  of 
East  on  West,  to  which  the  word  'exoticism'  is  now 
almost  exclusively  applied,  he  has  little  to  say.  Exotic- 
ism in  tins  sense  was  already  becoming  a  potent  ingred- 
ient of  decorative  art  in  England  (the  Elkington  silver 
biscuit  box  shown  here,  No.  23,  was  made  in 
Chamberlain's  city  of  Birmingham  two  years  before 
Ins  fateful  lecture)  but  its  full  frenry  and  excesses  came 
in  the  later  nineteenth  century. 

The  transplanting  of  the  exotic  from  one  place  to 
another  was  achieved  by  both  profane  and  sacred 
agencies.  It  had  its  origins  in  the  trophies  of  conquest 
and  the  propitiation  of  foreign  gods.  In  the  ancient 
world  its  transmitters  were  the  'barbarians'.  Oriental- 
ism overtook  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  eighth  and 
seventh  centuries  bc  and  in  the  Greco-Persian  wars  of 
the  fifth  century  bc.  Greek  propagandists  made  the 
enemy  more  sinister  by  crediting  them  with  the  trap- 
pings of  exoticism.  The  exotic  then  had  a  savage  com- 
plexion, by  contrast  with  the  eighteenth  century  when 
the  inhabitants  of  Cathay  were  represented  by  Euro- 
peans as  ultra-civilised,  pacific  creatures  like  the  'Beg- 
ging devotees  who  stroll  thro'  china'  in  No.  8,  who 
'extort  Alms,  by  using  various  Austerities,  which  have 
great  influence  on  the  Minds  of  the  People',  or  the 
government  officials  who  could  obtain  high  appoint- 
ments by  well-turned  verses  (though  as  No.  9  shows, 
the  Persians  could  still  be  portrayed  as  barbarians,  how- 
ever delicate  the  cartouche,  likewise  the  Turks  who 
were  defeated  by  the  Viennese  in  1683,  leading  to 
turqueries  on  porcelain). 

But  Christianity  was  the  greatest  carrier  of  exoticism. 
Exotic  objects  came  into  church  treasuries  as  gifts  of 
crusaders.  With  the  Gothic  style  came  a  taste  for  the 
exotic  on  aesthetic  grounds.  Exoticism  is  seen  in  the 
names  of  fabrics  -  muslin  (from  Mosul)  and  damask 
(from  Damascus).  In  paintings,  Turkish  and  Caucasian 
rugs  were  placed  at  the  Virgin's  feet  as  a  sign  of  honour. 
Exotic  foreigners  are  also  shown  in  pictures:  Giotto's 
Scourging  (c.  1306)  shows  a  negro  among  those  scourg- 
ing Christ  and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti's  Martyrdom  of  the 
Franciscan  Monks  at  Ceuta  contains  figures  of  Mongol- 
ians. In  1479-1480  Gentile  Bellini  was  the  guest  of 
Mohammed  11  at  Constantinople:  figures  in  oriental 
costume  abound  in  Ins  series  on  the  story  of  the  True 
Cross  painted  in  1496.  Hieronymus  Bosch  derived 
some  of  his  hideous  monsters  from  Islamic  art,  and  the 
theme  of  the  Temptation  of  Buddha  influenced  the 
Christian  theme  of  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 

After  die  Christian  reconquest  of  Spain  from  the 
thirteenth  century,  die  exoticism  becomes  reciprocal, 
with  Gothic  elements  materialising  in  Islamic  art  and 
the  architecture  of  the  Alcazar  in  Seville  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  At  die  same  time  there  is  a  Far  Eastern 
influence  on  Islamic  ceramics  (a  compliment  also  later 
repaid:  see  P.  J.  Donnelly,  'Chinese  Porcelain  widi 
Inscriptions  in  the  Arabic  Script',  The  Connoisseur, 


January  r975).  The  Cliinese  tower  pagoda  (itself 
derived  from  the  Buddhist  stupa)  may  have  been  the 
inspiration  for  the  spiral  minarets  of  the  Great  Mosque 
at  Samara.  Phra  Narai,  a  seventeenth-century  King  of 
Sum,  had  the  audience  halls  of  the  royal  palaces  of 
;  Ayudhya  and  Lop  Buri  built  of  brick,  probably  on  the 
model  of  Versailles,  which  was  known  to  his  envoys. 
In  China,  during  the  reign  of  Ch'icn  Lung  (1736-95) 
the  Jesuit  missionary  Giuseppe  Castiglionc,  from 
Home,  became  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor  and  built 
lim  a  Baroque  palace  with  fountains  designed  by 
mother  Jesuit,  Michel  Benoit.  The  nineteenth-century 
ulace  at  Bangkok  was  built  by  an  English  architect 
vith  a  Siamese  roof  on  an  Italian  Renaissance  building. 

Castiglionc's  influence  at  the  Chinese  court,  and  the 
:rude  copying  of  erotic  European  prints  on  to  Chinese 
>orcelain  (see  No.  13)  were  a  small  return  for  the  vast 
nfluence  of  China  on  Europe  in  the  chinoiserie  vogue 
if  the  eighteenth  century.  James  Cawthorn  wrote  in 
756: 

Of  late,  'tis  true,  quite  sick  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
We  fetch  our  models from  the  wise  Chinese; 
European  artists  are  too  cool  and  chaste, 
For  Man' drin  is  the  only  man  of  taste . . . 
On  ev'ry  shelf  a  Joss  divinely  stares, 
Nymphs  laid  on  chintzes  sprawl  upon  our  chairs; 
White  o'er  our  cabinets  Confucius  nods, 
Midst  porcelain  elephants  and  China  gods. 

)r  again: 

Our  farms  and  seats  begin 
To  match  the  boasted  villas  ofPekin: 
On  every  hill  a  spire-crowned  temple  swells, 
Hung  round  with  serpents,  and  a fringe  of  bells; 
Junks  and  balons  along  our  waters  sail, 
With  each  a  gilded  cockboat  at  its  tail. 

Familiarity  through  trade  replaced  war  as  the  vehicle 
f  exoticism.  From  the  humble  Turner  pottery  shown 
ere  (Nos.  6  and  7)  to  the  luxurious  fantasies  of  the 
j'-apodimonte  porcelain  room  (1757-59),  Horoldt's 
f  ecoration  of  Meissen  porcelain,  or  Bustelli's  figures  of 
agods;  from  the  printed  Staffordshire  chamber-pot  to 
le  George  m  silver  coffee  pot  (No.  5)  once  in  the  eol- 
ation of  the  late  Cyril  Connolly,  chinoiserie  was  assim- 
ated  into  the  European  Rococo  style  in  a  form  as  alien 
)  the  art  which  originally  inspired  it  as  was  the 
,  'Othick  style  of  the  same  period  to  its  original  models, 
xoticism  and  what  may  loosely  be  called  'the  sense  of 
le  past'  in  art  have  this  in  common:  both  are  more 
iteresting  for  what  they  reveal  of  their  creators  than 
>r  what  they  reveal  of  the  original  source  of  inspir- 
ion.  A  comparable  effect  of  the  perspective  of  history 
to  be  seen  in  those  autobiographies  which  recount  a 
teeting  by  the  author,  as  a  very  young  man,  with 
•me  ancient  and  eminent  luminary  of  a  past  gener- 
ion.  It  might,  for  example,  be  of  the  utmost  fascin- 
ion  to  an  octogenarian  of  today  that  he  once  had  tea 
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6.  White  stoneware  plate, 
transfer-printed  in  blue  with  a 
version  of  the  willow  pattern, 
by  Turner  of  Lane  End.  Mark 
turner  impressed,  c.  1790. 

7.  Caneware  jug  moulded 
with  Chinese  scenes,  by  John 
Turner  of  Lane  End.  Mark 
turner  impressed,  c.  1785. 


16.  Wedgwood  canopic  um. 
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with  Henry  James ;  yet  what  he  can  tell  us  of  James  is 
totally  insignificant  when  placed  beside  what  James's 
newly  published  letters  reveal  -  though  the  autobio- 
grapher's  account  of,  and  reflections  on,  the  tea-party 
may  tell  in  our  estimate  of  him.  Lytton  Strachey  said, 
in  the  preface  to  'Eminent  Victorians',  that  'ignorance 
is  the  first  requisite  for  the  historian  -  ignorance  which 
simplifies  and  clarifies,  which  selects  and  omits,  with  a 
placid  perfection  unattainable  by  the  highest  art'.  It 
might  be  added,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  first  requisite 
of  exoticism  is  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  original  - 
misinterpretation,  which  complicates  and  fantasticates, 
which  multiplies  and  gilds  the  lily,  with  a  frenetic 
imperfection  .  .  .  This  lack  of  comprehension  is 
especially  evident  in  the  magical  world  of  Anglo-India, 
which  produced  such  delights  as  the  pierced  ivory  'old 
crock'  motor-car  (No.  15),  and  persisted  after  Inde- 
pendence to  be  ridiculed  by  V.  S.  Naipaul  in  this 
passage  of  his  An  Area  of  Darkness : 

It  is  as  if  an  entire  society  has fallen  for  a  casual 
confidence  trickster.  Casual  because  the  trickster  has  gone 
away,  losing  interest  in  his  joke,  but  leaving  the  Anglo- 
hidians flocking  to  the  churches  in  Calcutta  on  a  Sunday 
morning  to  assert  the  alien  faith,  more  or  less  abandoned 
in  its  country  of  origin;  leaving  Freddy  crying  'Just  bung 
your  coat  down  there,  Andy';  leaving  the  officer 
exclaiming,  'I  say,  by  Jove!  I  feel  rather  bushed'. 
Leaving' civil  lines',  'cantonments' ,  leaving  people 
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'going  off  to  the  hills':  magic  words  now  fully  possessed, 
now  spoken  as  of  right,  by  what  is  now  at  last  Indian 
Anglo-India. 

And  if  we  are  disposed  to  laugh  at  these  grotesque- 
ries,  where  we  are  the  originals,  we  need  only  turn  to 
the  European-version  of  ancient  Egypt  to  find  our  own 
antics  just  as  absurd:  the  Wedgwood  vase  (No.  16)  and 
Tuscher's  lumbering  allegory  of  Egypt  (No.  17)  are 
good  examples,  but  one  may  also  point  to  the  redoubt- 
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18.  Christophe.  Illustration  from  Trois  Miracles  d'Osiris'  in 
'Contes  Antiques'. 


19.  Political  satire  in  Egyptian  style  by  Harry  Fumiss.  Truth,  ijDecember,  1884. 


ably  ugly  furniture  inspired  by  the  publications  of  the 
archaeologists  Napoleon  took  with  him  on  his 
Egyptian  campaign  (war  and  trophies  of  conquest 
again  becoming  disseminators  of  the  exotic)  or  the 
cinemas,  movies  (No.  22),  cigarette  cases  and  powder 
compacts  (No.  20)  winch  followed  the  dramatic  dis- 
covery of  Tutankhamun's  tomb  in  1922.  Fortunately, 
like  every  other  type  of  exoticism,  the  Egyptian  follies 
found  an  eloquent  mocker,  in  this  case  Horace  Smith, 
who  wrote  these  lines  in  Ins  Address  to  the  Mummy  in 
Belzoni's  Exhibition : 


20.  Enamelled  silver  cigarette  case  in  Egyptian  style,  c.  1925. 


II.  European  necklace  in  Egyptian  style,  c.  1925. 


Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  great  Persian  Conqueror,  Cambyses, 
March' d  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  into  thundering  dread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis, 
And  shook  the  Pyramids  into  fear  and  wonder, 
When  the  gigantic  Memnon  fell  asunder? 

If  the  tomb's  secret  may  not  be  confess' A, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold:  - 

A  heart  has  throbb'd  beneath  the  leaden  breast, 

And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  roli'd:  - 

Have  children  climb' d  those  trees,  and kiss'd  that  face? 

What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race? 


Christophe  made  the  samcjoke  pictorially  in  the  'Trois 
Miracles  d'Osiris'  of  his  'Contcs  Antiques'  (No.  t8)  and 
Harry  Furniss  depicted  Victorian  statesmen  in  an 
Egyptian  frieze  in  Labouchcre's  magazine  Truth  in 
1 884  (No.  19).  But  despite  this  visual  badinage,  we  may 
still  regret  the  destruction  of  that  extravagant  folly,  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  partly  based  on  the  temple 
at  Tentyris,  which  contained  a  permanent  display  of 
stuffed  monkeys,  sea  lions,  a  Holy  Family  in  wool  and 
a  model  of  the  death  of  Voltaire  in  rice  paste.  A  young 
art  historian,  Mr.  Peter  Kellow,  has  recently  done 
valuable  research  into  Egyptian-influenced  architec- 
ture across  the  world,  ranging  from  Thomas  Foulston's 
library  at  Devonport  (1823),  the  Templars'  Hall,  Green 
Street  Canterbury  (c.  1830),  Stoke  Newington  ceme- 
tery (1840)  and  Marshall's  Mill,  Leeds  (c.  1840)  to  such 
American  marvels  as  the  bar  and  casino  of  Mrs. 
Trollopc,  Cincinnati  (late  1820s),  Jacob  Bigelow's 
Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (1831- 
1850)  and  the  New  Jersey  State  Penitentiary  by  John 
Haviland  (1836),  which  show  how  effective  the  Egypt- 
ian revival  could  be  where  show  or  monumentality 
were  in  place. 

Japanese  exoticism  was  the  last  to  effect  Europe, 
mainly  after  Commander  Perry's  landing  in  Japan; 
and  we  arc  still  feeling  the  reverberations.  It  affected  the 
entire  Aesthetic  Movement  (sec  the  admirable  cata- 
logue to  the  Fine  Art  Society's  1972  exhibition  'The 
Aesthetic  Movement  and  the  Cult  of  Japan') ;  it  was 
the  prime  inspiration,  through  Japanese  prints,  of  the 
great  1890s  posterists  such  as  Toulouse-Lautrec  and 
Aubrey  Beardsley;  it  was  the  original  inspiration  of 
the  Art  Nouvcau  style.  Swinburne,  though  he  might 
speak  traitorously  of 'the  fairyland  of  fans,  the  paradise 
of  pipkins,  the  limbo  of  blue  china,  screens,  pots,  plates, 
jars,  joss-houses  and  all  the  fortuitous  frippery  of 
Fusiyama'  was  only,  like  John  Henry  Chamberlain, 


'THE  LOVE  GODDESSES"^,  v  ESSES S 

Music  by  Pr  RC'V*fAITH  Samlet)  h,  CARL  KING   *         >   <  I Prodtninm  for  Wallet  Rceilc      Slerlmj  Ik 

22.  Theda  Bara  as  Cleopatra. 
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following  the  Victorian  custom  of  reviling  what  he 
admired  ("Each  man  kills  the  thing  he  loves'). 

The  exotic  is  not  an  everlasting  flower,  yet  the 
species  does  not  die  out.  But  where  shall  the  moderns 
look  tor  exotic  inspiration?  The  Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment of  17  April,  1969,  reviewing  under  the  headline 
"Viennese  Exotic"  a  book  on  the  Viennese  painter  Erich 
Brauer  -  Brauer-Malerei  des  phantastischen  Realismus 
(Langen-Muller.  Munich)  suggested  one  possibility : 

The  adjective ' phantastisch'  could  also  be  applied  to  the 
artist's  life:  a  true  bohemian  and  an  insatiable  traveller, 
he  cycled  across  France  and  Spain  to  North  Africa, 
where  he  sano  Viennese  Heuriqenlieder  at  Arab 
weddings  and  lived  and  travelled  in  the  desert  with  the 
bedouin.  Here,  and  in  his  visits  to  Israel,  whose  'summer 
nights  were  very  near  to...  paradise'  for  him,  lies  the 
root  of  his  exoticism  . . . 

But  for  the  most  polarised  exoticism  of  all,  we  shall 
have  to  wait  until  space  travel  reveals  a  new  galactic 
civilisation  on  whom  we  can  impose  our  own  by  war, 
religious  prosyletising  or  trade,  and  from  whom  we 
can  adopt  luneries,  venuseries  or  whatever.  Until  that 
time,  we  can  at  least  gratify  the  shade  of  Tennyson 
(who  also  felt  'Better  fifty  years  of  Europe/Than  a 
cycle  of  Cathay  )  by  running  to  seed  beside  our  native 
fountain. 


23.  Silver  biscuit-box  in  the  Japanese  manner  by 
Elkington  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  1881.  Sotheby's  Belgravia. 


EXPOSITION  1 


DES 


Maitres  Japonais 

di  25  Avril  au22Mai 

^  uvres  iuustres  ESTAMPESek  COUIEORS  kakemonos 

AU  PROFIT  DE 

1' Alliance  Franchise 
A  L'ECOLE  DEsBEAUX-ARTS  QuaiMalaquais 


PRIX  dEN'TREE.  Premier  Jouri25Avril     Jours  SuivaMslfr| 

25.  Poster  advertising  an  exhibition  of  Japanese  prints  in  Paris.  Sotlieby  &  Co. 


POLKA 


26.  Two  English  music-sheets  of  the  late  nineteenth  century. 


27.  Charles  keene.  Ttie  Kimono.  Fine  Art  Society  Ltd. 


24.  Vignette  from  La  Vie  Pansier.!-,; ,  1920s. 
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PORCELAIN 


List  of  highly  finished  and  important  decorative  Art 
Objects,  suitable  lor  placing  in  Malls,  Galleries,  Conser- 
vatories. Stair  Recesses,  Drawing  Rooms,  Libraries,  Studios. 
Smoking  Rooms,  &c. ;  on  large  Cabinets,  Brackets,  beneath 
Console  Tables,  he,  Ac. 

From  £10  to  £100  each. 


No.  i.    Nankin  Vases  and  Covers,  with  Kyljn  tops,  effectively  deco- 
rated with  blue  and  white  scrolls  and  medallions,  56  inches 
high.     -"]  ,  10s.  each,  25  Guineas  the  pair. 
M    a.    Satsuma  and  Kaga  Vases,  very  finr  paintings,  24  inches  high. 

£  10  10s.  each,  £20  the  pair. 
.     3.    Important  and  noble  examples  of  Pekin  and  Canton  Vases, 
48  in.  high.    25  Gs.  to  50  Gs.  each,  £50  to  £100  the  pair. 


No.  4.  Nankin  Gold-fish  Cisterns,  used  in  Europe  for  large  ferns  or 
orange-trees,  bold  and  rich  blue  and  white  scroll  decoration, 
17  inches  high  by  15J  inches  in  diameter,  £y  10s.  each, 
£14  141.  the  pair  ;  24  inches  high  by  18  inches  in  diameter, 
£10  10s.  each,  £ 20,  the  pair  ;  24  inches  high  by  23  inches 
in  diameter,  £18  each,  £35  the  pair. 


Reproductions  of  the  Tax  Thsing,  Ta  Ming,  Yuan,  Nan  Sung,  and  Sung  periods.    The  best  modern  productions  of  Ktomidzu,  Shirato,  Soma, 
Mtshsma,  Kioto,  Tokio,  Kishui,  Ou-ari,  Stto,  Unshtu.    And  works  of  the  famous  artists  Tanzan,  Ktnkozan,  Makudzu,  Ninsei,  &c.t  &c. 


S1B.  REQENT  STREET.  I 


\.  Illustration  from  an  early  Liberty's  catalogue  of  oriental  imported  goods. 


30.  American  cylindrical  vase  in  Japanese  style  by 

Tiffany  and  Co.,  New  York,  c.  1895.  Weight:  27  oz.  81  dwt. 

Sotheby's  Belgravia. 
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9.  Cover  of  Japan  und  die  'Japaner*  (1904) 


It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  Chinese  first  used  cobalt  as  a  medium  for  underglaze 
blue  painting  on  porcelain  during  the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  during 
the  Yuan  dynasty.  Hitherto  cobalt  had  been  used  on  Middle  Eastern  ceramics,  but  there  it  was 
used  to  paint  designs  on  less  sophisticated  faience.  It  has  been  reasonably  established  that  the 
source  of  the  cobalt  ore  used  for  the  decoration  of  Chinese  porcelains  until  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  Middle  Eastern  wares; 
for  this  cobalt  ore  was  free  of  manganese,  whereas  that  which  was  first  used  in  China  has  a 
fairly  high  manganese  content.1  The  type  of  cobalt  ore  which  was  used  is  important  for 
although  we  cannot  date  ceramics  from  it  directly,  it  does  enable  us  to  date  them  indirectly 
by  comparison.2 

SOME  UNMARKED 

BLUE  AND  WHITE  PORCELAIN 

OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CEN  TURY 

Adrian  M.  Joseph 


The  nien  hao  or  reign  mark,  as  far  as  is  known, 
was  first  used  on  Chinese  porcelains  during  the 
Yung-lo  reign  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (1403- 
1425).  It  is  widely  accepted  that  its  early  usage  implied 
imperial  patronage.  During  the  Yung-lo  reign  it  was 
used,  usually  being  incised,  mainly  on  white  or  occas- 
ionally other  monochrome  wares.  There  are  however, 
three  bowls  in  Peking,  accepted  as  genuine,  which  arc 
decorated  in  underglaze  blue  and  which  bear  the 
Yung-lo  reign  mark,  also  written  in  underglaze  blue. 
This  might  be  taken  to  imply  the  first  interest  at  palace 
level  in  underglaze  blue  decorated  porcelain.  Until 
then,  the  blue  painted  Chinese  ceramics  produced  dur- 
ing the  Yuan  and  the  early  part  of  the  Ming  dynasties 
had  been  destined  for  export.  Some,  perhaps  the  very 
earliest,  had  gone  to  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia, 
others,  usually  large  pieces,  had  gone  to  the  Middle 
East,  to  the  very  places  where  the  ore  which  had  been 
used  in  their  decoration  originated.  These  early  blue 
and  white  export  wares  were  no  doubt  made  to  suit  the 
taste  of  those  who  occupied  the  areas  for  which  they 
were  destined.  Chinese  taste  at  that  time  had  not  yet 
adjusted  itself  to  the  appreciation  of  underglaze  blue 
porcelains  and  in  China  they  were  thought  to  be  vul- 
gar.3 This  is  not  surprising  as  the  impeccable  Sung 
taste  for  serene  purity  of  form  and  colour  had  percolated 
through  the  white  and  ying-ching  (shadow  blue)  wares 
of  the  Yuan  dynasty  to  the  white  wares  of  the  Yung-lo 
period.  By  comparison  even  the  finest  blue  and  white 
might  appear  garish  and  it  was  not  until  the  early 
fifteenth  century  that  Chinese  taste  began  to  accept 
blue  and  white  porcelain.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was 
being  produced  with  the  degree  of  refinement  neces- 
sary for  imperial  patronage. 

The  virility  and  strength  of  the  decoration  and  form 
of  the  early  export  types  eventually  gave  way  during 
the  early  fifteenth  century  to  sophisticated  blue  and 


white  porcelains  made  in  Chinese  taste;  most  of  the 
earliest  of  these  bear  no  reign  mark.  The  superb  early 
blue  and  white  wares  are  identifiable  in  several  ways. 
The  style  of  the  decoration  flows  naturally  from  those 
which  preceded  them;  many  also  have  equivalents 
which  bear  the  mark  of  the  Hsiian-te  period  (1426- 
1435)  which  followed  that  of  Yung-lo. 

The  comparison  of  marked  and  unmarked  equiva- 
lents is  important,  for  although  at  first  sight  two  such 
pieces  may  appear  to  be  similar,  close  examination  will 
reveal  differences  even  to  the  naked  eye  and  the  un- 
marked example  will  tend  to  give  the  appearance  of 
being  the  more  virile.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
potting,  the  unmarked  specimen  will  appear  to  be  the 
stronger.  Furthermore,  the  drawing  on  the  unmarked 
examples  is  the  less  inhibited.  This  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  drawing  of  unmarked  specimens  with 
marked  equivalents:  the  two  small  lien-tzii  (lotus  pod) 
bowls  in  the  British  Museum  (British  Museum  Nos. 
5-13  1  and  5-13  2);  a  'pair'  of  shallow  so  called  'loaf 
centred'  bowls  in  the  Percival  David  Foundation  of 
Chinese  Art  (Percival  David  Foundation  Nos.  B625 
and  B697).  These  are  typical  comparisons.  The  colour 
of  the  blue  used  on  the  unmarked  types  is  more  intense, 
tins  may  vary  from  a  brilliant  purplish  blue  to  almost 
black,  but  it  is  always  wild  and  one  can  imagine  its 
involvement  with  the  flames  of  the  kiln.  Often  little 
dots  of  pigment  seem  to  try  to  break  away  from  the 
outlines  of  the  drawing.  On  the  Hsiian-te  marked 
equivalents  the  blue,  although  here  again  it  can  vary 
from  piece  to  piece,  is  less  vibrant,  the  colour,  where 
brilliant,  tends  to  blue  rather  than  purple  or  violet. 
There  are  far  less  of  the  pigmented  dots.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  in  the  colouring  is  that  the  unmarked 
examples  have  without  fail  used  cobalt  which  origin- 
ated from  the  Middle  East  and  was  free  of  manganese, 
whereas  the  Hsiian-te  marked  types  used  what  was 
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'.  then  almost  certainly  newly  discovered  Chinese  native 
ore,  rich  in  manganese.3  Cobalt  ore  which  is  free  from 
manganese  produces  a  colouring  agent  which  tends  to 
flux  the  glaze  in  its  vicinity;  thus  under  kiln  firing 
conditions,  the  glaze  adjacent  to  the  painted  decoration 

I  is  extremely  fluid  and  the  cobalt  which  has  combined 
with  the  glaze  to  form  cobalt  silicate  tends  to  diffuse. 
In  the  case  of  the  manganese  containing  cobalt  ore  the 
manganese  acts  as  an  antiflux,  raising  the  melting  point 
of  the  adjacent  glaze  and  arresting  the  diffusion  of  the 
colouring  medium.  In  practical  terms  this  means  that 
the  drawing  could  be  more  controlled. 

Taking  all  these  facts  together  it  would  appear 
obvious  that  the  unmarked  examples  precede  the 
marked  types.  The  first  type  of  cobalt  ore  used  in 
China  was  manganese  free  and  was  imported  from  the 
Middle  East,  the  freer  drawing  and  stronger  potting 
both  point  to  a  less  controlled  industry;  the  control  of 
drawing  given  by  the  manganese  in  the  Chinese  native 

>  ore,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the  reign  mark, 
implies  imperial  patronage.  Furthermore,  we  know 
from  the  Ming  Hsuan-tsung  Shih-lu  that  in  1425  there 
was  an  increase  of  official  interest  in  ceramics.4  What 

I 

appears  to  have  happened  is  that  blue  and  white 
,  porcelain  having  achieved  a  certain  degree  of  refine- 
ment in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century,  finally 
achieved  imperial  acclaim  with  the  discovery  of 
Chinese  native  ore  which  enabled  a  degree  of  certainty 
!  of  drawing,  so  that  a  constant  high  standard  was  possi- 
ble. Inevitably  some  of  the  spirit  and  freedom  of  the 
earlier  unmarked  wares  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  favour 
of  consistency  of  standards  and  in  some  types,  the 
numbers  produced.  However,  the  Hsiian-te  imperial 
wares  are  superb,  particularly  the  stemcups,  and 
include  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  blue  and  white  ever 
produced  anywhere  at  any  time. 

The  blue  and  white  wares  of  the  Hsiian-te  period 
present  no  difficulties,  for  it  would  seem  that  the  best 
were  reserved  for  the  imperial  household  and  bear  the 
I  reign  mark.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  one  single 
piece  in  either  of  the  great  Middle  East  collections  in 
L  Persia  or  Turkey5  bears  the  genuine  Hsiian-te  mark, 
and  all  the  early  fifteenth-century  types  decorated  with 
imported  blue,  precede  the  Hsiian-te  period. 

The  next  type  of  unmarked  fifteenth  century  wares 
;  are  those  made  subsequent  to  the  Hsiian-te  period  and 
before  the  beginning  of  that  of  Ch'eng-hua,  (1436- 
1464),  known  as  the  ceramic  interregnum.  It  is  so 
called  because  there  are  virtually  no  pieces  of  Chinese 
,  ceramics  which  bear  genuine  reign  marks,  nor  are  there 
|  any  dated  pieces  which  can  be  attributed  to  this  period ; 
1  we  are  therefore  left  to  speculate  about  the  pieces 
I  which  may  be  assigned  to  this  era.  For  a  short  time  a 
!  theory  held  sway  that  the  use  of  the  Hsiian-te  mark 
;  continued  after  the  death  of  the  Hsiian-te  emperor;6 
this  theory  has  now  been  almost  universally  discarded 
!  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted  that  fifteenth-century 
pieces  bearing  the  Hsiian-te  mark  do  belong  to  that 
period. 


Most  connoisseurs  have  their  own  particular  favour- 
ites for  allocation  to  the  Interregnum;  many  of  them 
are  unmarked  specimens  which  should  be  placed  in  the 
pre-Hsuan-te  period.  A  simple  X-ray  spectographic 
test  to  ascertain  the  manganese  content  of  the  blue  can 
usually  exclude  these,  for  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
any  blue  and  white  pieces  made  in  China  would  use 
pure  imported  cobalt  during  this  period,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  expense,  but  also  because  the  addition  of 
maganese  bearing  native  ore  improved  the  degree  of 
control  of  the  decoration.  In  order  to  make  tentative 
attributions  to  the  interregnum  period  we  can  use  two 
points  of  reference:  the  marked  wares  of  the  Hsiian-te 
period  at  the  one  extreme  and  those  of  the  Ch'eng-hua 
period  at  the  other.  John  Pope  has  written:  'we  may 
expect  to  find  the  wares  of  the  "Interregnum"  answer- 
ing to  the  description  Hsiian-te  extended  cum  Ch'eng- 
hua  anticipated'.7  The  wares  which  we  are  considering 
are  those  of  so-called  imperial  quality.  The  records  of 
Kiangsi  state  that  the  imperial  kilns  closed  at  the  end  of 


1. Small  jar,  Ch'eng-hua  mark  andof  the  period. Height:9-5  cm. 


2.  Base  of  No.  1,  showing  stepped  base. 


the  Hsiian-te  period  and  did  not  open  again  until  1457, 
eight  years  before  the  Ch'eng-hua  period.  So  we  are 
looking  for  'Ch'eng-hua  anticipated'  rather  than 
'Hsiian-te  extended'.  It  is  possible  that  the  pieces  which 
will  be  selected  as  Interregnum  candidates  are  in 
fact  unmarked  wares  made  during  the  Hsiian-te  or 
more  likely  the  Ch'eng-hua  period.  Taking  two  typical 
Ch'eng-hua  pieces  as  our  starting  point,  the  small  jar 
(No.  1)  and  a  typical  palace  bowl  (No.  6),  we  can  begin 
to  make  comparisons.  The  jar  has  a  stepped  base,  very 
brilliant  glaze  and  is  painted  in  an  intense  blue.  The 
stepped  base  (No.  2)  indicates  that  it  is  early  in  the 
Ch'eng-hua  period  as  this  is  a  feature  commonly  found 
on  pieces  of  the  Hsiian-te  period.  It  was  this  feature 
that  gave  rise  to  the  now  almost  universally  discarded 
'stepped  base  interregnum  theory'.6  Comparing  this 
jar  with  the  unmarked  bowl  (No.  3),  the  type  of  glaze 
ind  the  blue  used,  show  that  these  specimens  are  very 
rlosely  associated,  (see  the  comparison  detail,  colour,  e). 
The  bowl  then  if  not  Ch'eng-hua  must  be  a  candidate 
for  an  Interregnum  attribution.  Other  specimens 
which  may  be  closely  associated  are  the  bowls,  Nos.  4 
and  5.  No.  4  is  of  the  same  type  as  those  illustrated  by 
folin  Pope  in  'Chinese  Porcelains  from  the  Ardebil 
Shrine',  Plates  62-64,  where  they  bear  the  attribution 
late  fifteenth  century' ;  his  text  is  more  specific,  attribut- 
ng  them  to  the  Ch'eng-hua  period.  The  glaze  and 
rolour  of  the  blue  on  this  example  indicates  that  it  is 
rlosely  related  to  Nos.  1  and  3 .  No.  5  is  a  very  intcrest- 
ng  type:  I  have  seen  six  similar  bowls  of  quality 
.vhich  varies  from  superb  to  mediocre.  The  best  one  is 
n  the  Percival  David  Foundation  of  Chinese  Art, 

Zolour. 

Top,  far  left. 

1.  Temple  vase  with  deeply  recessed  base. 
"•Jo  mark.  Hung-chih  period, 
ieight:  39  cm. 
Top  centre. 

i.  Unmarked  vase,  based  on  the  form 

if  a  bronze  proto-type,  Hung-chih  period. 

leight:25cm. 

hp  left. 

:.  Bottle.  Deeply  recessed  foot. 
Jo  mark.  Hung-chih  period. 
Ieight:25cm. 
Centre far  left. 

>.  Hower  stand,  ChSng-te'  mark  and  period, 
leight:  19.4  cm. 

National  Palace  Museum  Collection,  Taiwan, 
httom far  left. 

.  Comparison  detail,  showing  similarity 
n  glaze  and  cobalt  decoration  of  jar 
No.  1)  and  bowl  (No.  3). 
Centre. 

■  Botde  vase,  Yung-lo  period. 
leight:43.icm. 

National  Palace  Museum  Collection,  Taiwan. 
Centre  left. 

'■.  Bowl  of  similar  form  and  size  to  the 
"h'eng-hua  palace  bowls,  but  bearing  the 
-iung-chih  mark,  and  of  that  period, 
diameter:  15  cm. 
itaka  Collection, 
httom  left. 
1.  Base  of  G. 


5.  Bowl  oflien-tzu  (lotus  pod)  form.  Interregnum  or  Ch'6ng-hua  period.  Diameter:  21  cm. 


8.  Pair  of  unmarked  Mei-p'ing  vases.  Interregnum  or  Ch'eng-hua  period.  Height :  26.75  cm.  Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 


where  perhaps  because  of  its  tine  quality,  it  is  incorrect- 
ly attributed  eighteenth  century  or  later.  Other 
specimens  correctly  attributed  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  so  called  palace  bowls  are  perhaps  the  most 
typical  of  the  wares  of  the  Cheng-hua  period.  Unlike 
the  small  jar  which  has  been  discussed,  the  glaze  is 
usually  of  a  more  buff  or  even  slightly  yellowish  tone, 
often  toning  to  a  pale  golden  brown  on  the  base.  The 
blue  is  usually  clear  and  bright.  They  are  of  constant 
size,  (diameter  15.5  cm.),  and  shape;  the  specimen  illus- 
trated (No.  6)  is  typical.  The  unmarked  stemcup  (No. 
7)  can  be  compared  with  the  palace  bowls,  for  the  bowl 
itself  is  exactly  the  same  form  and  the  blue  decoration 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Ch'eng-hua  period ;  the 
mottled  effect  and  the  tone  of  the  blue.  The  glaze  is 
buff  coloured  and  the  stem  is  golden  brown  inside. 
There  are  several  other  stemcups  of  this  type;  one  in 
the  John  Pope  collection,  is  so  thin  that  the  cobalt 
decoration  on  the  exterior  exhibits  a  drag  on  the  body 
causing  some  deformation.  It  is  possible  that  these  are 
the  experimental  wares  of  a  newly  opened  imperial  kiln 
which  culminated  in  the  production  of  'palace  bowls'. 

During  the  last  forty  years  or  so  of  the  fifteenth 
century  which  largely  spanned  the  Ch'eng-hua  and 
Hung-chih  periods,  some  extremely  fine  wares  were 
produced  which  are  difficult  to  attribute  specifically  to 
any  period  because,  although  their  quality  is  high,  they 
do  not  bear  a  reign  mark.  Indeed  there  are  relatively 
few  blue  and  white  specimens  that  bear  genuine 
Ch'eng-hua  or  Hung-chih  reign  marks,  those  of  the 
latter  being  especially  rare.  In  the  Ch'eng-hua  period 
we  do  have  the  'palace  bowls',  some  dishes,  small 
stemcups,  cups  and  a  few  small  jars  which  are  correctly 
marked.  Of  the  Hung-chih  period  there  are  a  mere 
handful  of  bowls  and  dishes. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  marked  medium- 
sized  or  large  pieces  of  blue  and  white  which  are  attri- 
butable to  either  the  Cheng-hua  or  the  Hung-chih 
periods;  especially  conspicuous  by  their  absence  are 
vases  with  reign  marks.  This  is  strange  as  there  are 
several  pieces  of  superb  quality  which  were  certainly 
made  some  time  during  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  but  are  unmarked.  These  pieces  are  well  made 
and  do  not  in  any  way  give  the  appearance  of  being 
experimental  types.  The  decoration  is  clear  and  certain. 
The  pair  of  Mei-p'ing  vases  (No.  8)  are  typical  exam- 
ples. The  consistency  of  quality  that  exists  between 
these  two  Mei-p'ing  illustrates  the  degree  of  control 
that  was  available  at  their  time  of  manufacture.  A  ten- 
tative attribution  would  place  these  vases  in  the 
Ch'eng-hua  period  at  the  latest,  for  the  blue  decor- 
ation and  the  type  of  glaze  is  the  same  as  the  bowls 
(Nos.  3  and  4)  and  the  jar  (No.  1  and  detail  colour  e), 
although  the  stiff  leaf  decoration  at  the  shoulder  and 
foot,  the  construction  of  which  is  very  similar  to  that 
on  colour  B  discussed  below,  may  lead  some  to  believe 
they  are  slightly  later. 


It  is  felt  that  the  three  vases  illustrated  (colour  A,  B 
and  c)  should  be  attributed  to  the  Hung-chih  period. 
All  have  deeply  recessed  glazed  bases.  The  dragon  vase 
(colour  b)  is  clearly  based  on  a  bronze  prototype,  a 
shape  which  continued  to  be  made  in  subsequent  reign 
periods  whence  it  invariably  bears  the  reign  mark.  In 
this  example  its  decoration  is  typical  of  the  Hung-chih 
period.  The  vase  (colour  c)  is  of  superb  quality, 
beautifully  proportioned,  the  well  drawn  decoration  of 
a  brilliant  colour;  in  all  aspects  a  specimen  of  imperial 
quality,  yet  it  is  unmarked.  It  can  however,  be  defin- 
itely dated  by  comparing  it  with  the  bowl  (colour  G 
and  h).  This  bowl  is  undoubtedly  of  the  Hung-chih 
period,  as  marked.  The  exterior  is  decorated  with  two 
dragons  amidst  two  three-headed  lotus  sprays,  of  six 
lotus  heads,  five  are  of  the  most  common  type,  but 
very  curiously  one  (centrally  situated  colour  g)  is  of 
the  rarer  stylised  type  (sometimes  known  as  the  Indian 
lotus)  found  on  the  bottle  vase,  colour  c.  Admittedly 
this  type  of  lotus  head  is  found  from  the  Yung-lo 
period  through  to  the  Cheng-te  period,  colour  d  and 
F.  However  the  drawing  of  the  head  on  the  illustrated 
bowl  and  of  the  scrolling  leaves,  leaves  one  in  little 
doubt  that  the  two  pieces  are  painted  by  the  same  hand, 
and  that  therefore  the  bottle  vase  must  be  attributed  to 
the  Hung-chih  reign.  Clearly  there  is  something 
strange  about  this  period,  for  there  appears  to  be  a 
reluctance  to  put  a  reign  mark  on  imperial  underglaze 
blue  pieces.  This  negative  fact  can  therefore  become  a 
nositive  means  of  identification. 

JL 

The  altar  vase  (colour  a),  slips  neatly  into  place,  its 
decoration  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  vase  (colour  c), 
previously  described  although  in  this  case  the  flower 
heads  themselves  are  less  stylised.  The  recessed  base  has 
precisely  the  same  conformation  and  again  there  is  the 
lack  of  a  mark  on  a  piece  where  the  quality  seems  to 
demand  it. 


NOTES 

1 .  Stuart  Young.  'An  Analysis  of  Chinese  Blue  and  White', 
Oriental  Art,  Vol.  n  No.  2,  Summer  1956,  pp.  43-7; 

Sir  Harry  Garner.  "The  Use  of  Imported  and  Native 
Cobalt  in  Chinese  Blue  and  White',  ibid.,  pp.  48-50. 

2.  Adrian  M.Joseph.  'Ming  Porcelains'  pp.  17-24. 

3.  Ko-ku-yao-lun  (The  Essential  Criteria  of  Antiquity)  1388, 
Ts'ao  Chao,  'the  blue  decorated  porcelains  are  very 
vulgar'. 

4.  According  to  the  Ming  Hsuan-tsung  Shih-Iu  there  was  an 
increase  in  official  interest  in  1425,  the  Board  of  Works 
ordering  white  porcelain  vessels  decorated  with  dragon 
and  phoenix  for  two  of  the  imperial  altars.  The  same  text 
records  that  in  1427  the  official  Chang-shang  was  executed 
forgi  ving  to  his  friends  'porcelain  made  for  imperial  use'. 

5.  The  Ardebil  Shrine  Collection  now  in  Teheran  and  the 
Topkapu  Saray  Museum  Collection  in  Istanbul. 

6.  Margaret  Medley,  'Regrouping  1 5th  century  Blue  and 
White',  Transactions  of  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Society, 
Vol.  34, 1962-3,  pp.  83-96. 

7.  John  Alexander  Pope.  'Chinese  Porcelains  from  the 
Ardebil  Shrine',  p.  103. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  illustrated  examples 
are  in  private  collections. 
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A  small  but  significant  selection  of  archaic  Chinese  bronzes,  principally  from  the 
Stoclet  Collection,  is  currently  on  view  at  the  Eskenazi  galleries  in  London. 


ANCIENT  CHINESE  BRONZES 


.  Gilt  bronze  lamp, 
•ng.  Western  Han 
eriod,  second 
cntury  bc. 
leight:  18.5  cm. 
'x-Stockt  Collection. 

.  Detail  of  a  bronze 
ng.  Late  eleventh 
entury  bc. 
leight:  22.5  cm. 
x-Stoclet  Collection. 

.  Detail  of  a  bronze 
mi  showing  the 
Diral  band  with 
nobs,  forerunner  of 
le  'square  with 
rescents'  motif.  Late 
welfth,  early 
leventh  centuries  bc. 
leight:  14.4  cm. 
lx-\Vessen  Collection. 


from  the  Stoclet  and  Wessen  Collections 
Edmund  Capon 

The  Stoclet  Collection,  an  ambitious  one  in 
terms  of  both  quality  and  quantity,  which  in- 
cluded paintings,  mediaeval  art,  Japanese  and 
above  all  Chinese  art,  was  formed  by  the  late  Adolphe 
Stoclet  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  and  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  He  was  a  collector  in 
the  grandest  of  grand  manners,  to  the  extent  of  having 
a  room  in  his  Brussels  home  specially  decorated  by 
Gustav  Klimt  (in  1904)  to  house  one  of  his  most  prized 
works  of  Chinese  art.  Upon  his  death  the  collection 
was  divided  among  his  three  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Phillipe,  sold  a  selection  of  Chinese  objects  at  Sotheby's 
in  1965.  Of  these  the  most  outstanding  was  a  large 
bronze  bell  of  the  fifth  century  bc,  which  is  now  housed 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  remaining  bronzes  went  to 
other  members  of  the  family  and  it  is  one  of  these 
collections  which  is  on  show  at  Eskenazi  Ltd.,  supple- 
mented by  a  few  vessels  from  another  famous  collec- 
tion, that  of  Dr.  Natanael  Wessen  of  Stockholm.  It  is  a 
small  exhibition,  but  of  undoubted  quality  and  with  an 
impeccable  pedigree. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  still  possible  to  single  out  items 
of  particular  note.  Above  all  a  rare  gilt  bronze  lamp, 
teng  (No.  1),  of  Western  Han  (second  century  bc)  date, 
which  appears  to  bc  a  direct  derivation  of  the  ton, 
stemcup.  The  small  cup  is  ornamented  with  a  design  of 
two  pairs  of  confronting  phoenix  whose  convoluted 
plumage  spreads  around  the  bowl  in  an  organised  but 
slightly  fussy  manner.  The  curiously  shaped  sloping  lip 
is  decorated  with  similarly  styled  motifs.  Both  these 
and  the  phoenix  appear  upside  down  as  the  vessel 
stands  which  suggests  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
occupy  its  present  position,  a  suggestion  enforced  by 
the  totally  different  stylistic  approach  to  the  design  on 
the  base.  This  is  cast  in  openwork  with  a  superb  design 
of  a  pair  of  lithe  coiling  dragons  whose  tails  combine 
with  other  elements  to  form  the  outer  rim  and  who 
grasp  the  tall  stem  in  their  gaping  mouths.  There  are 
very  few  bronzes  of  Western  Han  date  with  which  this 
example  may  be  compared:  perhaps  the  t'cio-chai  chi-lu 
from  the  Tuan  Fang  collection'  (cited  in  the  illustrated 
and  informative  catalogue)  which  produced  the  extra- 


ordinarily comprehensive  altar  set  of  early  Western 
Chou  bronze  vessels  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York;  and  two  lamps  with  similar  stems,  one 
supported  by  a  human  figure  and  the  other  by  a  bird, 
excavated  from  the  tombs  at  Man-ch'cng:  the  site 
which  produced  the  now  famous  jade  burial  suits. 
Perhaps  this  unique  bronze  may  follow  the  celebrated 
Stoclet  bell  into  the  British  Museum. 

Another  rarity  is  a  square  ting  food  vessel  with  a 
shallow  bowl  set  on  four  legs,  each  boldly  cast  in  the 
form  of  a  perpendicular  bird  (No.  2).  The  aggressive 
hooks  to  the  birds'  beaks,  tails  and  plumage,  and  to  the 
flanges  on  the  bowl  of  the  vessel  itself,  are  evidence  of 
the  influences  of  the  Chou  bronze  tradition  which  may 
be  detected  in  the  decor  of  late  eleventh-century  bc 
bronze  vessels.  These  features  contrast  with  timid  gap- 
ing dragons  cast  in  low  relief  on  the  sides  of  the  bowl. 

Two  outstanding  late  Shane  bronze  kuci  vessels  arc 
worthy  of  attention,  both  from  the  Wessen  collection. 
One,  catalogue  no.  4,  is  a  pristine  example  of  this  classic 
shape,  ornamented  with  two  t'ao-t'ich  masks  which 
dominate  the  bowl  of  the  vessel,  interspersed  with 
flanges.  On  the  lip  and  foot-rim  are  kuei  dragon  bands 
executed  in  fluent  and  gentle  s-shapes  against  a  typical 
lei-wen  (thunder  pattern)  background.  The  perfection 
and  present  condition  of  the  fine  deep  relief  decor  is 
remarkable.  However,  perhaps  a  more  interesting  ves- 
sel is  another  late  Shang  period  kuei  with  a  clearly  bulg- 
ing form,  the  surface  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
lozenge  design  based  on  a  ground  of  the  traditional 
lei-wen  pattern  (No.  3).  A  border  beneath  the  rim  is 
decorated  with  a  bolder  spiral  pattern  interspersed  with 
knobs  which  are  in  turn  delineated  with  a  rounded 
rectangular  line:  a  design  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  typical  early  Chou  motif.  The  knobs 
dominate  the  pattern  and  to  each  corner  of  the  sur- 
round are  attached  four  spirals.  The  disintegration  of 
this  continuous  pattern  into  independent  motifs  would 
naturally  result  in  the  'squares  with  crescents'  design,1 
which  appears  on  a  number  of  very  late  Shang  and 
early  Western  Chou  vessels,  always  as  a  decorative 
clement  within  a  band  or  border  -  further  evidence  of 
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Detail  of  the  bronze  hit  wine  vessel  showing  the  banded 
lament  of  hunters  and  their  quarry,  and  coiled  dragons, 
rly  Warring  States,  fifth  century  BC.  Height:  25.5  cm. 
-Stockt  Collection. 

derivation.  The  appearance  of  this  motif  on  a  late 
iang  ting  (No.  5)  suggests  that  the  kuei  under  con- 
leration  may  be  dated  rather  earlier  than  the  early 
'estcrn  Chou  date  it  is  given  in  the  catalogue.  The 
igmented  t'ao-t'ich  mask  with  spirals  on  the  footrim 
d  the  lozenge-form  lei-wen  ground  pattern  would 
;o  tend  to  support  a  late  twelfth-century  or  early 
,'venth-ccntury  bc  date.  The  two  handles  of  the  kuei 
11  maintain  a  lightness  that  is  not  associated  with  the 
avily  ornamented  handles  with  weighty  hooks  and 
rs  which  characterise  those  of  the  early  Western 
lou  period. 

The  continuity  of  the  bronze  tradition  of  the  Shang 
:dChou  was,  if  not  broken,  then  severely  strained  by 
c  middle  of  the  Eastern  Chou  period,  c.  sixth  to  fifth 
nturies  bc.  The  concept  of  an  ornament  totally  inte- 
ated  with  the  form  of  the  vessel  had  by  this  time 
ven  way  to  the  concept  of  surface  decoration.  In 
Idition,  ideas  of  naturalistic  representation  were  also 
:ing  introduced  to  challenge  the  old  order.  Another 
rssel  from  the  Stoclet  Collection  illustrates  both  these 
;nds  which  proved  critical  in  the  evolution  of  the  dec- 
•ativc  style  of  Chinese  bronze  vessels  (No.  4).  This 
onze  hu,  wine  vessel,  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of 
inds  around  its  globular  body  which  alternate  the  old 
id  the  new  in  terms  of  decoration.  The  complex 
tertwining  dragons  highlighted  with  granulations 
id  striations  into  a  continuous  pattern  are  an  exercise 
pure  surface  ornament,  and  their  ancestry  may  bc 
accd  back  to  the  k'uei  dragons  of  the  late  Shang  and 
rly  Western  Chou.  Similarly  the  t'ao-t'ieh  masks 
animating  the  loop  handles  and  the  rope  pattern 
inds  have  their  origins  in  greater  antiquity.  Separating 
ese  bands  of  coiling  dragons  are  similar  areas  orna- 
ented  with  figures  and  animals,  hunters  and  their 
larry,  which  herald  the  emerging  awareness  of  nature 
.us  introducing  themes  which  were  to  dominate 
xorative  design  in  the  Han  dynasty.  The  animal  had 
>peared  earlier  in  the  bronze  age  of  China,  but  not  so 
:curately  as  an  element  of  the  decoration,  only  as  the 
spiration  of  form.  The  elephant  tsun  of  late  Shang 
ite  in  the  Musee  Guimet  is  but  one  example  of  the 
nployment  of  the  animal  as  a  basic  form.  Another  is 
i  this  exhibition:  the  tsun  in  the  form  of  a  water 
uffalo  (No.  6),  its  elongated  body  supported  on  short 
umpy  legs  and  its  unnaturally  small  head  turned  in- 
uisitively  on  a  long  neck.  It  is  not  a  strictly  observed 
lodel  but  it  has  undeniable  presence  and  charm. 

iOTE 

A  term  used  by  B.  Karlgren  in  his  pioneer  work  on  the 
'ammar  of  style  in  ancient  Chinese  bronzes:  'Yin  and  Chou 
1  Chinese  Bronzes'.  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Far  Eastern 
iniquities  (Stockholm),  No.  8, 1936. 


5.  Detail  of  a  li-ting  bronze  vessel  showing  the  developed 
'square  with  crescents'  motif. 

Late  Shang,  eleventh  century  bc. 
Avery  Brundage  Collection  in  the 
Asian  Art  Museum  of  San  Francisco. 

6.  Detail  of  the  bronze  water  buffalo  tsun.  Chou  period, 
seventh  century  bc.  Overall  length:  26.4  cm. 
Ex-Stoclet  Collection. 
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Shah  Abbas  established  state  factories  for  the  weaving  of  silk  fabrics,  carpets  and  tapestries  in  i 
his  new  capital  at  Isfahan,  many  of  them  made  to  order  for  noble  families  in  Europe.  The  Poles  j 
maintained  cordial  relations  with  the  Persian  court,  and  as  a  result  many  fine  brocaded  silk  f 
carpets  found  their  way  into  Polish  collections.  Professor  Dimand  shows  how  many  of  these 
carpets  were  thought  to  be  of  Polish  manufacture,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  their  true  origin  j 
has  been  established. 


PERSI  AN  SILK  CARPETS 


Maurice  S.  Dimand 

Shah  Abbas  i  (i587-i629),knownasThe  Great, 
continued  the  tradition  of  his  predecessor  Shah 
Tahmasp  (i  524-1576)  whose  court  at  Tabriz 
was  the  gathering  place  of  Persian  painters,  illumina- 
tors and  designers  of  textiles  and  carpets.  Shah  Abbas 
made  Isfahan  in  southern  Persia  his  capital.  It  became 
one  of  the  most  important  centres,  not  only  of  Persia 
but  also  of  the  world.  Isfahan  became  practically  a  new 
city  with  magnificent  mosques  and  palaces,  some 

1 .  Brocaded  tapestry-woven  silk  carpet,  Kashan,  period  of 
Shah  Abbas  r.  Tlte  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 


facing  the  great  plaza  or  maidan  where  polo  games 
were  played.  Here  the  Shah  built  splendid  mosques 
decorated  on  the  outside  and  inside  with  magnificent 
faience  mosaics  and  tiles,  many  of  which  recall  in  their 
design  the  great  Persian  carpets  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  palaces  such  as  Chihil  Sutun 
and  pavilions  facing  the  maidan,  like  Ali-Kapu,  were 
richly  decorated  with  polychrome  stucco  tiles  and  wall 
paintings,  some  of  which  were  no  doubt  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  court  artist,  Riza-i-Abbasi. 

In  Isfahan  Shah  Abbas  established  state  manufactor- 
ies or  Karkhanes  for  the  weaving  of  silk  fabrics, 
carpets  and  tapestries.  Besides  Isfahan  the  looms  of 
Kashan  continued  to  manufacture  silk  fabrics  and  silk 
carpets.  The  looms  of  Kashan  were  already  famous  for 
their  silk  carpets  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  Shah 
Tahmasp  (1524-1576),  like  the  large  Vienna  hunting 
carpet  and  many  small  ones  decorated  with  animals  or 
floral  designs.  Interesting  references  to  Kashan  silk 
carpets  of  the  Shah  Abbas  period  appear  in  Polish  and 
other  European  sources.  In  the  spring  of  1601,  the 
Polish  King  Sigismund  Vasa  m  sent  the  Armenian 
merchant  Muratowiez  to  Kashan  with  instructions  to 
order  knotted  silk  carpets  and  tapestries.  Two  tapestry- 
woven  silk  carpets  of  this  group  now  in  the  Residenz 
Museum  at  Munich  bear  the  coat-of-arms  of  King 
Sigismund.  Together  with  others  they  were  part  of  the 
dowry  of  the  Polish  Princess,  Anne  Katherina 
Konstanza,  on  her  marriage  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
Philip  Wilhelm  in  the  year  1642.  Among  the  tapestry- 
woven  carpets  is  a  famous  hunting  carpet,1  which  is 
reminiscent  of  the  great  sixteenth-century  silk  hunting 
carpets  in  Vienna  and  the  Boston  Fine  Arts  Museum2 
(formerly  in  the  Rothschild  Collection,  Paris).  Similar 
in  style  to  the  Munich  tapestry  is  a  small  animal  carpet 
now  in  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (No.  1)  in 
which  the  style  of  decoration  is  based  on  knotted  silk 
carpets. 


Colour. 

Brocaded  silk  carpet,  Isfahan,  period  of  Shah  Abbas  I. 
from  the  collection  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  The  Antique 
Porcelain  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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We  have  many  literary  sources  reporting  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  silk  carpets  in  the  court  manufactories 
of  Isfahan  in  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great. 
Thomas  Herbert,  who  travelled  in  Persia  from  1627  to 
1629  described  the  rooms  of  the  palace  of  Isfahan  as 
being  covered  with  carpets  of  silk  and  gold.  The  Polish 
Jesuit  Krusinskij  who  lived  in  Persia  from  1702  to  1729 
left  an  important  account  of  Persian  weaving  in  the 
time  of  Shah  Abbas  1.  He  tells  us  that  in  Isfahan  silk 
textiles  and  carpets  were  made  under  strict  supervision 
for  the  royal  court.  He  also  reports  that  the  state  looms 
of  Isfahan  not  only  produced  what  was  necessary  for 
the  court  and  the  nobles  but  also  enriched  the  Shah  by 
sending  the  more  precious  fabrics  with  government 
salesmen  to  Europe  and  to  India.  Some  of  the  silk 
carpets  were  made  to  order  for  noble  families  of 
Poland,  Italy  and  other  countries.  A  number  of  bro- 
caded silk  carpets  from  the  collection  of  Prince 
Ladislas  Czartoryski  were  shown  in  the  Trocadcro  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  As  some  of  them  bore  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  Czartoryski  family  these  carpets 
were  regarded  as  the  work  of  Polish  looms.  This 
theory  persisted  for  some  time  until  experts  (Martin 
and  others)  discovered  sufficient  evidence,  botli 
historical  and  artistic,  to  assign  these  luxurious  silk 
carpets  to  seventeenth-century  Persian  looms  of 
Kashan  and  Isfahan.  A  large  carpet  (No.  2)  from  the 
Czartoryski  collection  was  acquired  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  and  presented  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  1945.  It  shows  a  coat-of-arms,  one 
in  the  centre,  others  in  the  four  corners  of  the  field.  The 
central  coat-of-arms  is  placed  within  a  lobed  lozenge 
formed  by  arabesque  bands  overlaid  with  Chinese 
cloud  motifs.  The  field  of  the  carpet  shows  two  inter- 
laced systems  of  arabesques  intersecting  with  floral 
scrolls  bearing  lanceolate  leaves,  composite  lotus- 
palmettes  and  blossoms.  The  border  has  floral  scrolls 
with  palmettes  flanked  by  curving  lanceolate  leaves 
well  known  from  Persian  Herat  carpets  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  At  first  regarded  as  Polish,  the 
coat-of-arms  has  not  been  definitely  identified.  Polish 
sources  do  not  regard  it  as  Polish.  The  College  of  Arms 
in  London  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  shows  a  mixture  of 
several  European  coats-of-arms.  The  original  drawing 
was  no  doubt  misunderstood  by  the  Persian  carpet 
weaver.  For  convenience  sake  this  group  of  brocaded 
silk  carpets  continues  to  be  called  'Polonaise'  although 
properly  they  are  Persian  of  the  Shah  Abbas  period.3 

Many  of  the  brocaded  silk  carpets  of  the  Isfahan 
looms  were  presented  by  Shah  Abbas  1  to  foreign 
rulers.  The  earliest  known  documented  silk  rug4  was 
brought  to  Venice  in  1603  by  a  Persian  embassy  as  a 
gift  to  the  Doge  of  Venice,  Marino  Grimani.  The 
second  Persian  embassy  came  to  Venice  in  1622  and 
brought  four  silk  carpets  and  other  gifts.  These  five 
silk  carpets  are  preserved  today  in  The  Treasury  of  San 
Marco  in  Venice.5  In  1638  another  Persian  embassv 
brought  tre  tappeti  tessuti  con  seta  et  ore.  A  total  of 


of  Shah  Abbas  1.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Gift  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller, Jr.,  J 945. 

eight  silk  carpets  came  to  Venice  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1639  a  Persian  embassy  sent  by 
Shaikh  Safi  (1 629-1692)  to  the  Duke  Frederic  of 
Holstcin-Gottorp  presented  gifts  of  brocades,  velvets 
and  five  silk  carpets  brocaded  with  silver  and  gold 
threads,5  which  are  today  in  the  Rosenborg  Castle  at 
Copenhagen.  Four  of  these  carpets,  which  were  made 
in  the  time  of  Shah  Abbas,  are  embroidered.  A  sixth 
silk  carpet  with  a  rich  gold  background  in  Copenhagen 
was  a  gift  of  The  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  Queen 
Sofie  Amalie  of  Denmark  in  1666. 
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Many  silk  carpets  in  Italian  collections  were  either 
shifts  of  Shah  Abbas  or  w  ere  purchases.  In  the  Palazzo 
Barbcrmi  were  several  'Polonaise'  carpets,  a  gift  to 
Pope  Urban  vm.  Others  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  families  of  Doria,  Colonna,  Corsini  and  Medici. 
Many  carpets,  today  in  private  European  and 
American  collections,  came  from  Italian  collections. 
They  were  acquired  by  such  collectors  as  Yerkes, 
Rockefeller  and  Havcmeycr.  Other  silk  carpets  may  be 
seen  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  the  Munich  Museum.  The  'Polonaise' 
carpets  in  the  collections  of  the  emperors  of  Austria, 
the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Prince  Lichtenstein,  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  and  Schonborn  were  the  results  of 
gifts  or  purchases  from  the  State  looms  of  Isfahan. 
Magnificent  pieces  w  ere  acquired  by  the  Rothschilds  of 
Pans  and  Vienna,  four  of  these  later  acquired  by 
Hagop  Kevorkian  and  sold  at  an  auction  at  Sotheby's 
in  London  in  1969  and  1970.  Other  Rothschild  Shah 
Abbas  carpets  were  auctioned  in  Paris  in  recent  years. 

The  Persian  rulers,  especially  Shah  Abbas,  were  pro- 
tectors of  Shiite  shrines  inside  and  outside  of  Persia.  Of 
great  importance  to  students  of  Persian  carpets  is  a 
group  of  four  complete  and  three  fragmentary  bro- 
caded carpets  of  silk  or  wool,  preserved  in  the  shrine  of 
Imam  Ali  at  al-Najaf,  about  six  miles  west  of  Kufa  in 
Iraq.8  Two  of  the  silk  carpets  in  the  shrine  of  al-Najaf 
are  decorated  with  arabesque  bands,  favoured  by 
Isfahan  artists  and  popular  in  tile  work  of  several 
seventeenth-century  mosques.  The  first  of  the  two 
carpets  at  al-Najaf  has  a  crimson  ground;  the  second 
one  has  a  gold  background  (No.  3)  and  is  decorated 
with  three  units  of  scrolling  bands  ending  in  serrated 
lanceolate  leaves.  This  carpet  is  related  to  a  silk  carpet 
in  The  Treasury  of  San  Marco,  presented  by  Shah 
Abbas  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  in  1622.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  both  carpets  must  have  been  made  in  the 
royal  looms  of  Isfahan  before  1622.  Besides  the  bro- 
caded carpets  made  of  silk,  there  are  in  the  shrine  of 
al-Najaf  several  brocaded  woollen  carpets,  with  similar 
decoration  to  that  of  the  silk  carpets.  Two  of  them  are 
multiple  prayer  carpets,  a  third  is  a  fragment  of  an 
arabesque  carpet.9  The  prayer  carpets  bear  the  follow- 
ing inscription:  'Donated  by  the  Dog  of  this  shrine 
Abbas'.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Abbas  of  this  carpet 
and  all  the  others  in  the  shrine  were  the  gifts  of  Shah 
Abbas  1. 

Several  outstanding  silk  carpets  from  the  Rothschild 
collection  were  acquired  by  Hagop  Kevorkian  and  are 
now  in  private  hands.  Two  of  the  carpets  have  an  all- 
over  pattern  of  arabesque  intersecting  floral  scrolls 
with  lanceolate  leaves,10  which  are  known  from  many 
Herat  carpets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Another  very 
beautiful  Shah  Abbas  carpet  originally  in  the 
Rothschild  collection,  now  in  the  collection  of  (.  Paul 
Getty  (No.  4),  has  a  decoration  cf  two  quatrefoil 
medallions  formed  by  four  pairs  of  large  and  several 
small  curling  lanceolate  leaves.  Four  large  composite 


3.  Brocaded  silk  carpet  in  the  Shrine  of  al-Najaf,  Iraq. 
Gift  of  Shah  Abbas  1. 


4.  Brocaded  silk  carpet,  Isfahan,  period  of  Shah  Abbas  1. 
Collection  of  J.  Paul  Getty. 
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palmettcs  are  placed  symmetrically  in  each  medallion. 
In  addition,  there  are  floral  scrolls  with  small  lotus 
palmettes,  rosettes  and  lanceolate  leaves.  The  bordcrjs 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  'Polonaise'  carpets.  The 
outer  guard  band  accompanying  the  border  has  a 
reciprocal  pattern  of  trefoils,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a 
trade  mark  of  the  Isfahan  looms.  It  appears  also  in  the 
border  of  two  Shah  Abbas  silk  carpets  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  which  Dr.  Erdmann  assigned  to  the  looms  of 
Isfahan.11  Several  woollen  carpets,  such  as  the  arabes- 
que carpet  in  The  Hamburg  Museum,  and  an  arabes- 
que carpet  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  show  the 
pattern  of  reciprocal  trefoils,  either  in  the  border  or  in 
the  guard  bands.12 

The  collection  of  'Polonaise'  carpets  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.  consisted  of  fourteen  magnificent 
pieces.  Six  of  them  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.13  Five  of  the  Rockefeller  car- 
pets were  acquired  by  The  Antique  Porcelain  Com- 
pany of  London  and  New  York. 

In  most  of  the  'Polonaise'  carpets  knotting  and 
brocading  are  combined  to  form  the  background  and 
sections  of  the  design.  The  brocaded  parts  consist  of 
silver  or  silver-gilt  strips  wound  around  a  white  or 
yellow  silk  core.  The  colour  scheme  of  these  carpets 
shows  pastel  shades  which  are  often  balanced  by  pas- 
sages of  deeper  colours.  Favourite  colours  are  salmon- 
red,  ruby-red,  green,  orange,  pink,  brown,  violet  and 
various  shades  of  blue.  The  desire  for  a  rich  poly- 
chrometic  effect  leads  to  frequent  changes  in  the 
colours  of  the  motifs.  In  some  carpets  certain  lighter 
hues  predominate  as  in  the  two  pairs  of  Rockefeller 
carpets  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

The  decorative  motifs  common  to  all  'Polonaise' 
carpets  consist  of  arabesques,  floral  scrolls  with  lotus 
palmettes,  rosettes,  blossoms  and  cloudbands.  The 
most  popular  motives  are  floral  scrolls,  which  generally 
cover  the  entire  field,  including  the  variously  shaped 
compartments.  The  scrolling  floral  stems  frequently 
intersect  arabesques.  The  decoration  in  the  'Polonaise' 
carpets  is  arranged  in  several  ways.  The  ornament 
either  covers  the  whole  field  or  is  confined  to  various 
compartments  or  sections  formed  by  wavy  bands  and 
arabesques.  Two  pairs  of  Rockefeller  carpets  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  which  came  from  the  Doria 
family  in  Italy,  show  a  division  into  regular  compart- 
ments. In  one  pair  (No.  5)  wavy  bands  divide  the  field 
into  large  elongated  four-sided  compartments  in  gold, 
silver,  salmon  and  dark  blue.  The  compartments  are 
filled  with  floral  stems  bearing  palmettes,  blossoms  and 
lanceolate  leaves  in  rich  colours,  hi  a  second  pair  of 
Rockefeller  carpets  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  the 
field  has  a  pattern  of  cartouches  subdivided  into 
smaller  sections  in  gold,  silver,  yellow,  orange,  salmon- 
red,  green  and  brown  (No.  6). 

5.  Brocaded  silk  carpet  (one  of  a  pair),  Isfahan,  period  of 
Shah  Abbas  L  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Gift  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  1950. 
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6.  Brocaded  silk  carpet  (one  of  a  pair),  Isfahan,  period 
of  Shah  Abbas  i.  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
Gift  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  1950. 


In  another  type  of  'Polonaise'  carpet  there  are 
central  medallions  varying  in  shape  and  size.  The 
carpet  with  the  coat-of-arms  (No.  2)  has  a  large 
lozenge-shaped  medallion  in  the  centre.  The 
Rockefeller  carpet  (No.  8)  has  a  central  quatrefoil 
medallion  with  lobed  outlines  to  which  arc  attached, 
horizontally  and  vertically,  half-medallions  in  salmon- 
red  and  green.  Each  corner  of  the  field  has  quarter 
sections  of  lobed  medallions  in  light  tan.  The  medal- 
lions enclose  arabesque  devices  within  half-pal  metres. 
The  field  is  further  subdivided  by  dark  blue  arabesque 
bands  overlaid  with  Chinese  cloud  motives.  The  rest 
of  the  field  shows  elaborate  floral  scrolls  with  lotus  and 
pomegranate  palmettes,  combined  with  curved  lanceo- 
late leaves  in  rich  colours  on  a  silver  or  silver-gilt 
ground.  The  green  border  has  an  intermittent  wavy 
scroll  with  lotus  palmettes  flanked  by  a  pair  of  lanceo- 
late leaves.  Such  borders  are  well  known  from  a 
number  of  seventeenth-century  Persian  woollen 
carpets  attributed  to  Herat  looms.  Another  of  the 
Rockefeller  carpets  (No.  7)  has  a  large  central 
medallion  formed  by  arabesques  in  various  colours.  In 
a  pair  of  the  Rockefeller  carpets  (from  the  Corsini  col- 
lection) there  is  a  central  composition  around  a  small 
lobed  medallion.  In  the  field  wavy  bands  form 
rcfoilcd  arches  which  divide  the  field  into  a  number  of 
irregular  compartments  alternatively  silver  and  gold 
arranged  symmetrically.  Amidst  the  floral  scrolls  there 
are  Chinese  cloudbanks,  which  appear  in  so  many 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Persian  carpets. 
Similar  carpets  with  medallions  of  the  above  type  are 
in  several  European  collections  such  as  the  Berlin 
Museum,  the  Hamburg  Museum  and  The  Treasury  of 
San  Marco  in  Venice.14  The  latter  was  a  gift  of  Shah 
Abbas  the  Great  to  the  Doge  of  Venice  in  1622. 
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7.  Brocaded  silk  carpet,  period  of  Shah  Abbas  1. 

From  the  collection  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  The  Antique 
Porcelain  Company,  New  York  and  London. 

Left. 

8.  Brocaded  silk  carpet,  Isfahan,  period  of  Shah  Abbas  1. 
From  the  collection  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  The  Antique 
Porcelain  Company,  Neu>  York  and  London. 
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Chinese  jade  is  very  much  in  the  news  at  the  present  time;  important  exhibitions  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  Spink  and  Son  have  focussed  attention  on  this  remarkable 
art  form.  Jessica  Rawson  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum 
writes  in  this  article  about  an  exceptional  American  collection  formed  by  Greville  Winthrop 
and  displayed  for  the  first  time  as  a  collection  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum  at  Harvard,  in  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

THE  WINTHROP  COLLECTION 
OF  CHINESE  JADE 

Jessica  Rawson 


i .  Ceremonial  knife, 
Western  Chou  period, 
tenth-ninth 
century  bc. 
Length:  55.6cm. 


The  fine  collection  of  ancient  Chinese  jades 
brought  together  by  Greville  Winthrop  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century  was  only  one  sec- 
tion of  the  many  works  of  art  and  paintings  which  he 
amassed.  However,  this  spectacular  group  of  more 
than  six  hundred  ancient  jades,  dating  in  the  main  from 
the  Neolithic  period  up  to  the  end  of  the  Han  dynasty 
(third  century  ad),  seems  to  have  occupied  a  very 
special  place  in  this  austere  man's  affections.  It  is  indeed 
a  remarkable  memorial  to  his  devotion  to  this  subtle 
and  almost  elusive  art.  The  splendid  range  of  ceremo- 
nial blades  and  superlative  quality  of  the  small  intricate 
carvings,  make  this  the  most  outstanding  collection  in 
the  Western  World.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Fogg  Art 
Museum  at  Harvard  in  1943  with  the  intention  that  it 
should  be,  as  indeed  it  has  been,  used  for  teaching.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  displayed  in  its  entirety 
and  celebrated  in  a  magnificent  catalogue  by  Max 
Loehr,  Professor  Emeritus  at  Harvard  University, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Louisa  Fitzgerald-Huber. 

One  of  the  qualities  of  this  collection  which  is  most 
unusual  is  the  very  small  proportion  of  it  which  is  cither 
not  genuine,  or  of  a  later  or  archaistic  nature.  This  is  all 
tbe  more  extraordinary  because  Chinese  jade  has  hither- 
to received  less  study  and  less  understanding  than  most 
other  aspects  of  Chinese  art.  Nonetheless  Greville 
Winthrop's  discrimination  was  so  sure  that  even  with- 
out any  complete  scholarly  study  being  available  he 
formed  a  truly  remarkable  collection. 

One  source  of  the  many  problems  which  besets  the 
study  of  jade  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  material 
itself.  The  jade'  used  in  ancient  Chinese  carvings  is  the 
rock-forming  mineral  nephrite,  which  is  found  in 
Siberia  and  Central  Asia,  many  thousands  of  miles 
from  China.  It  is  its  great  toughness  and  durability,  for 
which  it  has  always  been  prized,  that  determines  that  it 
can  not  be  carved  by  tools  alone  but  has  to  be  worn 
away  with  abrasives.  The  result  is  that  the  traces  of  the 
different  methods  of  working  the  jade  are  polished 
away  as  part  of  the  process.  Thus  even  clues  of  a  tech- 
nical nature  as  to  the  date  and  evolution  of  carving  are 
difficult  to  trace. 


The  elements  of  toughness  and  durability  are  only 
two  of  the  many  qualities  which  made  up  the  mystique 
which  has  always  surrounded  this  stone  in  China.  Its 
translucency  and  smooth  polish,  subtle  tones,  and  flaws 
which  did  not  impair  its  beauty,  all  seemed  to  the 
Chinese  to  embody  desirable  qualities  in  man  and  his 
relationship  to  the  Universe.  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  a 
material  which  came  in  the  Chinese  mind  to  be  en- 
dowed with  these  qualities  was  from  the  first  used  for 
objects  of  ceremonial  purpose.  One  of  the  great  glories 
of  the  Winthrop  Collection  is  the  array  of  such  ritual 
jades  dating  from  the  Neolithic  period  to  the  Eastern 
Chou  (c.  fifth  century  Bc),the  range  of  which  surpasses 
that  of  all  other  collections.  It  is  this  group  of  blades 
and  discs  (Nos.  1  and  2)  with  their  simple  shapes  and 
smooth  surfaces,  enhanced  by  drilled  holes  and  notches, 
which  is  such  a  telling  comment  on  the  taste  of  their 
collector.  It  is  evident  that  the  ceremonial  use  of  jade 
was  already  established  in  the  Neolithic  period,  for 
although  many  of  the  axes  and  the  implements  were  of 
daily  or  general  use,  the  pierced  discs  or  pi  (the  ancestors 
of  such  later  pi  as  No.  4)  must  clearly  already  have  had 
some  ritual  significance.  Neolithic  implements  in  jade 
were  so  highly  venerated  in  the  succeeding  dynasties  of 
the  Shang  (fifteenth  to  eleventh  century  bc),  and  the 
Chou  (eleventh  to  third  century  bc),  that  they  became 
one  of  the  main  influences  on  the  shape  of  the  cere- 
monial jades  of  those  times.  The  row  of  pierced  holes 
along  the  great  sceptre  in  No.  1  are  derived  from  those 
on  a  horizontal  scraper  or  knife  of  the  Neolithic  period. 
Another  important  influence  on  these  ceremonial 
blades  was  the  bronze  halberd  of  the  Shang  dynasty 
(No.  2).  Once  again  a  very  real  weapon  or  tool 
became  the  model  for  a  ritual  item.  The  outline  of  this 
blade  with  gently  bevelled  edges,  and  its  notched  pro- 
file where  the  blade  joins  the  tang  are  an  accurate 
imitation  of  the  bronze  original.  The  notches  on  the 
tang  and  the  narrow  ridges  joining  them  to  pairs  of 
lines  crossing  the  tang,  however,  are  part  of  an  aesthetic 
which  was  developed  primarily  on  jades  unrelated  to 
the  bronzes. 

One  of  the  more  baffling  features  of  these  ceremonial 
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2.  Halberd,  ko, 

Shang  dynasty,  twelfth-eleventh  century  bc. 
Length:  37  cm. 


3.  Notched  finial  decorated  with  a  bird, 
Western  Chou  period,  tenth-ninth  century  bc. 
Height:  8.4  cm. 


4.  Ring,  pi,  decorated  with  neat  regular  modelled  spirals, 
Eastern  Chou  period,  fourth-third  century  bc. 
Diameter:  9.3  cm. 


blades  is  that  although  it  is  possible  to  enumerate  such 
early  influences  of  Neolithic  implements  and  the  Shang 
halberds,  later  blades  show  few  new  sources  of  inspira- 
tion. The  bronze  weapons  of  later  periods  made  only 
an  incidental  impression.  Instead  the  shapes  already 
known  evolved  and  became  modified.  Unfortunately 
there  is  little  excavated  evidence  against  which  to  chart 
such  development,  and  the  dating  of  ceremonial  blades 
is  thus  extremely  problematical.  In  his  catalogue  Pro- 
fessor Loehr,  by  the  dates  he  assigns  to  the  blades, 
implicitly  accepts  that  such  an  evolution  took  place  but 
perhaps  wisely,  he  has  refrained  from  defining  the 
characteristics  on  which  he  bases  his  chronological 
sequence.  The  outline  of  the  piece,  the  method  of 
drilling  the  holes,  the  thickness  of  the  jade  and  degree 
of  bevelling,  are  all  important  features.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  future  excavations  will  provide  the  evidence  with 
which  these  can  be  documented  and  explained. 

One  of  the  most  important  divisions  between  types 
of  Chinese  jades  is  defined  by  the  contrast  between  the 
broad  smooth  undecorated  blades  and  the  smaller  jades 
with  more  intricate  silhouette  enhanced  with  surface 
decoration  (Nos.  3  and  5).  In  this  decoration  a  very 
general  relationship  between  these  designs  and  those  on 
contemporary  bronzes  can  be  traced.  The  complex 
bird  design  on  No.  3  recalls  bronzes  with  similar 
themes  of  the  Western  Chou  dynasty  (tenth  to  eighth 
century  bc).  Although  the  jades  of  succeeding  centuries 
continued  to  bear  a  close  relationship  with  the  bronzes, 
their  designs  developed  certain  idiosyncratic  features. 
The  designs  of  scrolls  and  curls  (Nos.  5  and  8)  are  the 
most  renowned  and  are  a  technical  triumph,  for  to 
leave  a  raised  design  on  jade  is  particularly  difficult.  In 
the  most  important  part  of  his  catalogue  Professor 
Loehr  has  demonstrated  how  these  curl  designs  evolved 
from  decoration  based  on  dragons  heads,  and  has  postu- 
lated a  chronological  sequence  related  to  excavated 
material.  His  analysis  of  this  development  is  extremely 
sensitive,  with  a  profound  understanding  of  the  various 
modifications  of  the  designs. 

The  jades  on  which  these  designs  are  seen  most 
effectively  are  the  ring  or  pi  (No.  4),  the  arc  or  hucrng 
(No.  6),  and  the  dragon  (No.  5),  all  of  which  are  types 
which  were  probably  used  as  pendants.  They  were 
hung  cither  singly  or  in  combination  as  part  of  cere- 
monial dress,  as  room  decoration  or  as  part  of  burials. 
The  combination  of  sharp  lively  silhouettes,  bevelled 
edges,  and  sparkling  surfaces  with  their  curl  decoration 
all  suggest  that  these  were  personal  items,  used  perhaps 
to  symbolise  a  personal  relationship  with  the  spirits.  In 
this  they  contrast  with  the  smooth  blades  which  sym- 
bolised men's  positions  in  the  social  and  political  order, 
and  their  relationship  to  the  Heavens.  The  dragons  in 
the  Winthrop  Collection,  such  as  the  one  in  No.  5, 
have  always  been  justly  renowned,  known  from  many 
of  the  standard  works  on  jade  in  which  they  are 
illustrated. 

In  considering  the  special  range  of  die  Winthrop 
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6.  Arc  pendant  with  dragons'  heads,  huang, 
Eastern  Chou  period,  fourth-third  century  bc. 
Length:  13.1  cm. 

Collection,  a  third  group,  that  of  small  sculptural 
figures  in  jade,  must  be  added  to  the  two  groups  dis- 
cussed so  far.  Animals  of  all  types,  dating  particularly 
from  the  early  period,  from  the  Shang  and  Western 
Chou  dynasties  (thirteenth  to  tenth  century  bc),  are 
well  known  in  most  collections  of  Chinese  jades.  Al- 
though even  in  this  respect  the  Winthrop  Collection 
surpasses  most,  with  such  small  carvings  as  that  of  two 
buffalo  leaning  their  heads  on  each  others'  bodies, 
conveying  delight  in  natural  form  and  life.  'But  it 
is  the  human  figures  which  make  this  aspect  of  the 
collection  remarkable.  The  small  Shang  (No.  7) 
figure  of  a  man  (twelfth  to  eleventh  century  bc) 


is  an  exceptionally  complete  rendering  of  the  sub- 
ject for  such  an  early  date.  Slightly  inclined  with  a 
great  hat  tilted  forward,  hands  folded,  the  figure  gives 
a  truly  realistic  impression.  The  small  kneeling  figure  of 
the  late  Chou  period  (No.  8)  excels  this  one  in  its 
rendering  of  bulk,  although  this  very  realistic  impres- 
sion is  perhaps  defied  by  the  solid  non-representational 
raised  S-scrolls  and  curls  on  the  body.  Nonetheless  such 
surface  decoration  is  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  sculp- 
tural style  of  the  piece,  as  is  the  hatching  on  the  slightly 
later  group  of  three  acrobats  (No.  n).  Both  these  pieces 
are  extremely  small,  miniature  studies  of  human  shape 
and  movement.  They  are  only  two  of  a  charming 
group  which  was  set  out  in  a  case  in  the  exhibition,  and 
which  underlines  the  delight  in  the  exquisite  detail  and 
form  of  this  part  of  the  collection. 


7.  Standing  figure  of  a  man, 

Shang  dynasty,  twelfth-eleventh  century  bc 

Height:  8.7  cm. 


8.  Kneeling  figure  of  a  man, 

Eastern  Chou  period,  fifth  century  BC 

Height:  5.7  cm. 


Perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  the  jades  in  the  Winth- 
rop  Collection  are  the  jade  vessels  of  the  late  Chou 
period  (fifth-third  century  bc)  (No.  10).  Such  wine 
cups  and  other  vessels  are  exceptionally  rare  today  and 
probably  always  were.  This  is  because  they  had  to  be 
worked  from  comparatively  large  pieces  of  jade,  and 
there  was  undoubtedly  more  wastage  than  in  making 
the  smaller  items,  many  of  which,  being  flat,  could  be 
economically  cut  from  pebbles  and  boulders.  This 
must  have  made  the  vessels  items  of  luxury  above  all. 
Although  most  of  the  jades  in  the  collection  had  a 
primarily  ceremonial  or  religious  significence,  the  ves- 
sels were  probably  prized  for  their  intrinsic  value.  The 

apes  of  these  few  surviving  examples  are  known  in 
less  precious  materials,  such  as  bronze,  ceramics,  and 
lacquer. 

Another  aspect  of  this  more  secular  use  of  jade  is  its 
use  for  sword  fittings  and  belt-hooks.  Although  there 
had  always  been  some  use  of  jade  for  decorative  pur- 
poses this  was  a  comparatively  minor  role  before  the 
fifth  century  bc.  Such  a  shift  in  the  use  of  jade  from  the 
carving  of  symbolic  weapons  to  the  embellishment  of 
real  weapons,  suggests  that  there  must  have  been  a 
corresponding  change  in  emphasis  in  the  values  of 
society.  Belt-hooks  (No.  9)  were  closely  associated 
with  sword  fittings  as  they  may  have  been  adapted  to 
fasten  the  belt  from  which  the  sword  was  hung.  This 
particular  belt-hook  is  a  fascinating  composition  of 
beads  or  sections  of  jade,  along  an  iron  core.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  use  of  iron  for  weapons,  as  opposed  to 
bronze,  may  have  stimulated  the  use  of  jade  ornaments, 
for  they  seem  to  replace  the  inlay  which  had  been  used 
on  bronze.  On  the  individual  beads  is  a  decoration  of 
dragons'  heads  in  profile.  These  beads  are  particularly 
interesting  because  beads  of  a  similar  type  have  been 
excavated  recently  from  a  site  near  Chiang-ling  in 
Hunan  province  dating  from  the  fourth  century  bc. 
These  excavated  beads  are  without  their  iron  bar 
which  held  them  together.  Thus  the  association  of 
the  piece  in  the  collection  and  the  excavated  example 
gives  fruitful  insights  on  both  sides.  It  can  be 
expected  that  the  extensive  excavations  which  are 
now  taking  place  in  China  will  produce  many  further 
parallels.  Thus  this  exhibition  and  the  publication  of  a 
complete  catalogue  have  been  a  most  important  mo- 
ment in  its  history.  But  the  enjoyment  of  this  collection 
is  not  static,  as  the  excavations  produce  new  parallels 
so  new  dimensions  will  be  added  and  the  excitement 
given  by  this  collection  will  develop  and  increase. 


9.  Belt-hook  composed  of  beads  on  an  iron  core, 
Eastern  Chou  period,  filth-fourth  century  bc 
Length:  14.7  cm. 


For  many  years  early  Ming  blue  and  white  has  been  a  popular  legend,  but  far  fewer  people 
are  aware  of  a  much  older  blue  and  white  legend  which  it  finally  extinguished,  the  legend  of 
Whistler,  the  Peacock  Room  and  the  Louis  Huth  'blue  hawthorn' jar. 


THE  CRAZE  FOR  BLUE  AMAYHITE 

Gerald  Reitlinger 


The  blue  and  white  craze  which  conquered 
British  society  a  hundred  years  ago  was  very 
different  from  the  investment  fevers  of  the  art 
market  in  the  1970s.  Whistler  and  his  patrons  would 
not  have  looked  at  that  great  dragon  bottle  which  has 
made  ^420,000.  It  would  not  have  had  the  right  blue, 
it  could  not  be  paired  or  fitted  into  a  garniture,  there 
was  no  hawthorn  blossom  on  it,  so  away  with  it!  In 
this  age  it  seems  curious  that,  with  the  whole  field  of 
Chinese  porcelain  to  choose  from  in  all  its  variety, 
taste  should  ever  have  been  limited  by  such  narrow 
and  arbitrary  conventions.  But  the  devotees  of  early 
eighteenth-century  blue  and  white,  who  stayed 
barely  shaken  in  their  allegiance  from  the  1 860s  to  the 
1920s,  would  have  wondered  still  more  at  the  money 
that  is  now  spent  on  confusing  prototypes  which  they 
would  have  considered  only  interesting  to  scholars  and 
frequently  not  even  pretty.  To  them  china  for  the 
drawing-room  and  stamp  collecting  were  unrelated 
activities.  There  was  no  magic  in  the  words,  'unique 
example'  and  'hitherto  unrecorded'.  If  the  china  did 
not  enhance  the  kind  of  surroundings  in  which  you 
chose  to  live,  what  was  the  point  of  owning  it? 

A  still  earlier  generation,  aspiring  to  orgies  of  purple 
plush  and  gilt  stucco,  would  have  been  puzzled  at  any- 
one wanting  blue  and  white  at  all.  Most  country  houses 
had  plenty  of  it,  imported  by  the  Dutch  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Much  more  was  imported  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  in  the 
form  of  the  distinctly  dingy  'blue  Nankeen'  dinner  ser- 
vices. In  1798  Christie's  could  get  two  shillings  and 
even  three  shillings  a  unit  for  newly  landed  services, 
but  at  the  great  Stowe  sale  of  1848  in  the  full  flower  of 
Victorian  fruitiness  these  services  barely  made  two- 
pence a  unit  and  they  certainly  came  out  of  the  ser- 
vants' hall.  In  the  1840s  even  the  select  early  eighteenth- 
century  pieces  which  were  destined  to  make  thousands 
vears  later,  fared  no  better.  There  is  a  large  trum- 
pet se,  painted  with  white  magnolias  reserved  on 
undcrg.  ze  blue,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
It  is  a  reminder  how  astonishingly  beautiful  K'ang  Hsi 
blue  and  white  can  be;  it  came  to  the  museum  with  the 


1.  Attrib.  Francesco  Benaglio  (1432-1492). 
Madonna  and  Child  with  a  bowl  of  fruit. 
National  Gallery,  Washington. 

A  very  early  interest  in  early  Ming.  The  bowl  may 
be  fifty  to  seventy  years  older  than  the  painting. 

2.  Detail  from  No.  1. 


Salting  bequest  in  1910,  but  when  Salting  acquired  it 
anil  what  he  paid  for  it  is  not  known.  What  is  known 
is  that  it  belonged  to  Horace  Walpole  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  that  [oseph  Marryatt,  author  of  the  hist 
general  guide  to  pottery  and  porcelain  in  English, 
bought  it  at  the  Strawberry  Hill  sale  of  1842  for  less 
than  1.2.  He  was  quite  proud  of  the  tact  that  he  got 
nine  guineas  for  it  in  1867. 

The  latter  date  is  significant.  Four  years  earlier 
Whistler  had  moved  into  No.  7  Lindsey  Row,  Chelsea, 
where  he  began  to  accumulate  Chinese  blue  and 
white  porcelain.  From  Joseph  Pennell's  account  it  is 
not  clear  whether  Whistler  was  converted  to  blue 
and  white  by  his  neighbour,  Rossctti,  or  whether  it 
was  the  other  way  round,  but  he  moved  fast.  In  his 
Royal  Academy  picture  of  1864,  the  Lange  Leizcn  of  the 
six  marks,  the  blue  and  white  is  the  keynote  of  the  com- 
position. Only  one  piece,  the  Lange  Leizen  itself  which 
the  lady  in  the  kimono  (Christine  Spartali)  caresses  so 
lovingly,  is  in  the  style  which  Whistler  was  to  popula- 
rise. Tlx  dish  behind  her  head  would  now  be  called 
'transitional'  Ming,  w  hile  the  big  jar  and  cover  on  the 
floor  is  even  more  untypical  of  Whistler's  developed 
taste.  This  jar  seems  to  dispose  of  the  legend  that  it  was 
Whistler  in  person  who  originated  the  blue  and  white 
cult  since  jars  and  covers  of  this  type  had  been  in 
demand  as  early  as  i860  when  a  pair  made  sixty-six 
guineas.  A  pair,  sold  in  1864,  had  risen  from  £29  in 
1843  to  ^120.  Moreover  Whistler  and  Rossetti  bought 
not  from  junk  shops  but  from  two  West  End  dealers, 
Lazenby  Liberty  and  Murray  Marks  who  'often  ran 
over  to  Holland  where  blue  and  white  was  quite 
common  and  still  cheap'.  There  must  have  been  an 
earlier  clientele  and  not  surprisingly  since  there  were 
other  symptoms  of  revolt  against  Oriental  excesses, 
whether  the  latter  took  the  form  of  the  horrible  newly 
made  Canton  vases  which  are  nowadays  expensively 
absorbed  in  the  Middle  East,  or  of  the  late  imperial 
pieces  which  came  on  the  market  after  the  looting  of 
the  Summer  Palace  in  1861,  some  of  the  most  over- 
decorated  porcelain  that  had  ever  been  seen. 

The  taste  for  blue  and  white  porcelain  may  have 
begun  with  black  fumed  oak  and  rows  of  Delft  plates, 
a  taste  with  possibly  evangelical  undertones,  but  it  was 
Whistler  who  transformed  it  into  something  arty  and 
mildly  ascetic  which  then  became  modishly  emanci- 
pated and  finally  millionairish.  The  fashionable  world 
got  round  to  blue  and  white  quite  early  in  the  1870s. 
In  1876  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber  found  the  railway 
station  at  the  Hague  'crowded  with  people  owing  to 
the  craze  for  blue  and  white  now  so  prevalent  in 
England'.  But  the  big  change  in  values  was  hardlyr 
noticeable  before  1880,  shortly  after  Joseph  Joel 
Duveen,  the  father  of  Lord  Duveen,  moved  his  busi- 
ness from  Hull  to  London.  The  prizes  of  the  market 
were  now  ginger  jars  and  covers,  relatively  small  and 
painted  with  'white  hawthorn'  (in  fact  prunus)  blossom 
on  a  blue  'ice  crackle'  ground  -  and  they  remained  the 


3.  James  Abbott  McNeill  Whistler. 
Study  of  blue  and  white  Nankin  porcelain, 
pen,  ink  and  grey  wash. 
8x6  inches. 

Sold  Christie's,  14  November  1966,  lot  94. 

prizes  till  the  1920s.  There  were  at  least  six  at  Christie's 
in  1880  and  one  of  them  in  the  sale  of  Sir  Henry 
Thompson's  collection  made  six  hundred  guineas, 
which  I  think  we  can  call  £12,000  nowadays.  This 
collection  had  largely  passed  through  Whistler's  hands 
and  in  1878  he  drew  several  of  the  pieces,  as  illustra- 
tions for  an  exhibition  catalogue,  produced  by-  Murray 
Marks  (No.  3).  The  rather  frozen  and  formalised  late 
K'ang  Hsi  style  which  Whistler  sold  his  patrons  was 
made  even  more  recognisable  than  in  a  photograph, 
for  the  astonishing  accuracy  of  these  drawings  is  a 
reminder  that  Whistler  had  once  drawn  and  engraved 
charts  for  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Making  blue  and  white  a  millionaires'  market  be- 
longed more  to  the  early  1900s  than  the  1880s  and 
1 890s  and  owed  much  to  Joseph  Duveen  in  London 
and  his  brother  Henry  Duveen  in  New  York.  A  gar- 
niture of  three  covered  jars  and  two  beakers,  not  very 
adventurous-looking  if  one  may  trust  a  photograph, 
cost  the  former  £588  m  1894  and  jT 2,200  when  he 
bought  it  back  a  few  years  later.  It  changed  hands 
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4.  The  'H.  C.  Huth 

Hawthorn  jar',  an 
oviform  jar  and  cover 
reserved  in  white 
with  prunus  branches 

'  on  a  brilliant 

■  sapphire-blue 
cracked  ice-pattern 
ground.  K'ang  Hsi. 
Height:  24.5  cm. 
(oj  inches). 
In  1905  this  fetched 
.£5,900  at  Christie's. 
Sold  Christie's, 
25  November  1974, 
lot  29,  £1,785- 


5.  Blue  and  whitejar  with 
meshwork  in  underglaze  red. 
Yuan  dynasty,  fourteenth  century 
Height:  32.5  cm.  (13  inches). 
Percival  David  Foundation. 


again  in  1902  at  .£4,200  and  in  1905  at  .£10,000.  1905 
was  also  the  year  of  Louis  Huth's  'blue  hawthorn'  jar 
and  cover  (No.  4)  which  was  just  like  all  those  other 
ginger  jars  except  that  it  was  even  bluer;  Christie's  sold 
it  for  .£5,900.  In  1974  it  fetched  only  £1,785  at 
Christie's.  Despite  its  reputation  it  was  not  the  dearest 
of  the  'blue  hawthorns'.  A  seventeen-inch  bottle,  splen- 
didly white  on  blue,  was  sold  by  Henry  Duveen  to 
E.  T.  Stotesbury  in  1914  or  1915  for  a  reputed  $50,000 
-  and  it  needed  at  least  that  sort  of  repute  to  make  it 
worth  $1,700  in  so  totally  inappreciative  a  year  as  1958. 
The  market  was  falling  already  in  the  1920s  when  even 
a  perfect  matching  pair  of  jars  and  covers  could  not 
make  £700. 

It  may  have  been  the  changes  in  interior  decoration 
that  killed  blue  and  white.  Neither  the  train  bleu  style, 
all  cut-glass  panels  and  chromium  plate,  nor  Spanish 
Mission  in  combed  pink  plaster  with  rusty  iron  sconces 
gave  it  a  welcome.  But  in  fact  all  later  Chinese  por- 
celain was  in  decline.  There  were  spasmodic  bursts  of 
market  activity  in  Sung  dynasty  wares  and  'coloured 
Ming',  conforming  with  the  new  dictatorship  of  the 
early  in  everything.  Yet,  when  the  clouds  of  the  great 
economic  depression  of  the  1930s  almost  blotted  out 
the  market,  the  discovery'  of  early  Ming  blue  and  white 
had  barely  begun. 

In  R.  L.  Hobson's  'Wares  of  the  Ming  Dynasty', 
published  in  1923,  there  are  long  discussions  of  Chinese 
texts  purporting  to  describe  early  Ming  blue  and  white, 
but  the  four  illustrated  pieces  with  late  fourteenth  and 
early  fifteenth  century  reign-marks  are  all  very  much 
later  and  not  even  copies  of  the  characteristic  wares  of 
the  period.  The  only  large  collection  of  Ming  blue  and 
white  on  public  view  in  the  1920s  was  that  of  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Bloxham  which  was  on  loan  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  but  it  did  not  pretend  to  go  beyond 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  1928,  when  the  whole  collec- 
tion was  sold  at  auction,  there  were  two  or  three  pieces 
to  a  lot  and  few  of  them  made  more  than  jT$  in  spite 
of  their  high  quality,  for  the  'blue  hawthorns'  still  cast 
some  shadow.  However,  at  the  Stephen  Winkworth 
sale  of  1933  one  of  the  most  familiar  fifteenth-century 
types  of  blue  and  white,  a  'palace  dish',  with  the  grape- 
vine design,  made  as  much  as  £72.  Forty  years  later  a 
much  smaller  example  could  make  £24,000,  but  in  an 
advertisement  of  1926,  an  identical  dish  hangs  on  a 
shop  wall  as  a  background  accessory.  In  1933  there  was 
still  considerable  reluctance  to  ascribe  anything  to  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  except  the  crudest 
and  most  primitive  wares.  The  Winkworth  sale  also 
included  the  famous  fourteenth-century  jar  of  the 
David  Foundation,  painted  in  underglaze  blue  on  white 
with  underglaze  red  meshwork  (No.  5).  Since  1923  it 
had  been  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Cheng  Tc  (1506- 
1521).  Its  rarity  and  magnificence  was  none  the  less 
appreciated  and  it  made  the  most  unusual  price  of 
£350.  A  companion  piece,  better  in  colour  but  dam- 
aged, was  sold  in  1972  for  -£220,500  winch  might  have 
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6.  Blue  and  white 
temple  vase  with 
dated  inscription. 
Yuan  dynasty,  1351. 
Height:  63.5  cm. 
(25  inches). 
Percival  David 
Foundation. 


been  the  equivalent  of  £30,000  in  1933- 

The  doubts  persisted  in  1935  when  the  first  of  the 
two  twenty-five-inch  vases  of  the  David  Foundation 
with  their  long  and  detailed  dedications,  dated  to  the 
year  1351  (No.  6),  made  £360  at  the  Charles  Russell 
sale.  And  the  doubts  were  such  that  the  second  vase 
made  no  more  than  £330  in  1946.  It  was  thought  that 
such  an  elaborate  and  developed  style  could  not  have 
existed  at  a  period  to  which  the  much  parroted  Chinese 
texts  failed  to  ascribe  any  blue  and  white  at  all.  It  was 
not  till  1952  after  an  examination  of  the  material  in  the 
Topkapu  Saray,  Istanbul,  that  John  Alexander  Pope 
was  able  to  convince  everyone  that  the  two  vases  were 
part  of  a  very  extensive  group,  so  distinct  in  all  its 
elements  that,  if  it  did  not  belong  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  could  not  belong  to  any  later  century  either 
-  the  most  seductive  form  of  proof. 

The  Russell  sale  of  1935  also  included  a  few  blue  and 
white  pieces  with  the  reign  mark  of  Hsiian  Te  (1426- 
1435).  Eight  others  figured  that  year  at  the  Burlington 
House  exhibition  among  the  porcelain  from  the  former 
imperial  palace  in  Peking,  sent  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment. Here  too  there  were  doubts.  How  could  so  much 
have  survived  intact  from  a  single  reign  of  nine  years, 
five  centuries  ago?  The  question  was  not  made  any 
easier  to  answer  two  years  later  when  the  Peking 
dealer,  Wu  Lai  Hsi,  introduced  into  a  Sotheby  sale 
twenty-six  Hsiian  Te  marked  pieces  and  thirteen  with 
the  mark  and  apparent  style  of  the  reign  of  Cheng 
Hua  (1466-1487)  besides  numerous  unmarked  but  com- 
parable pieces.  The  quantity,  combined  with  the  grow- 
ing impact  of  the  economic  depression  of  the  1930s 
was  unlikely  to  create  much  competition  against  the 
few  afficionados  of  the  new  cult.  About  eighty  pieces, 
acceptable  as  fifteenth  century,  made  from  ^2.ios  to 
£72  and  most  of  them  less  than  £20. 

In  the  following  year  there  appeared  in  a  very  small 
edition  published  in  Peking  A.  D.  Brankston's  'Early 
Ming  Wares  of  Chingtechen'.  It  was  the  first  mono- 
graph devoted  to  the  subject,  but  it  was  the  work  of  an 
enthusiast  preaching  to  the  converted.  The  market  did 
not  respond  and  the  doubts  remained.  In  1962  when 
the  number  of  known  pieces  with  the  mark  of  the  nine 
years'  reign,  painted  in  the  appropriate  style,  must  have 
soared  beyond  the  hundred  mark,  a  formula  was 
found  ot  such  beautiful  simplicity  that  it  might  have 
been  thought  ot  a  generation  sooner:  'After  the  death 
ot  the  emperor  (Hsiian  Te)  the  mark  continued  to  be 
used  because  it  was  the  only  one  known  and  in  regular 
use'. 

During  the  unpropitious  week  of  Dunkirk  in  1940 
the  early  blue  and  white  of  the  Eumorphopoules  col- 
lection could  hardly  be  expected  to  do  any  better. 
Some  fifty-seven  pieces,  possibly  better  selected  than 
Wu  Lai  Hsi's,  again  barely  achieved  £20  apiece.  Even 
after  the  war  when  Chinese  porcelain  prices  began  to 
keep  in  step  with  inflation,  the  emphasis  was  on  the 
sixteenth  century  rather  than  the  fifteenth.  Early  Ming 
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7.  Fourteenth-century  jar,  painted  with  a  dragon  and  floral  designs  in  underglaze  blue. 
Height:  38  cm.  Sold  Christie's  Tokyo,  27  May  1969,  lot  179,  £25,700. 


blue  and  white  scarcely  moved  till  1954  when  a  pil- 
grim bottle  made  £700,  but  another  of  a  much  larger 
and  rarer  kind  was  sold  in  1957  for  £2,600.  This, 
together  with  an  enormous  unmarked  dish  twenty- 
seven  inches  in  diameter  and  sold  in  the  previous  year 
for  £2,400,  went  to  the  Freer  Gallery,  Washington.  It 
was  the  unusual  pieces,  attracting  museum  competi- 
tion, which  now  dominated  the  market.  In  1962  a 
queer,  rather  insignificant-looking  fourteenth-century 
saucer  with  a  spout  made  £2,700,  as  much  as  the  big- 
gest and  showiest  of  the  standard  'palace  dishes'. 

Pilgrim  bottles  were  in  a  class  of  their  own.  One  of 
them,  painted  with  white  dragons  on  blue  and  seven- 
teen inches  high,  was  expected  to  make  as  much  as 
£10,000  in  1966.  In  fact  it  was  sold  at  Christie's  for 
£25,200.  No  piece  of  early  Ming  blue  and  white  had 
made  a  third  as  much,  a  clear  indication  of  the  growing 
competition  of  Japan  which  was  to  make  certain  exam- 
ples of  Chinese  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  por- 
celain the  dearest  objects  on  the  world  art  market, 
apart  from  European  painting.  Whistler  would  have 
been  delighted  at  the  vision  of  precious  porcelain  re- 
turning to  the  Far  East,  something  unimaginable  in  his 
day.  His  admiration  for  Chinese  blue  and  white,  as 
expressed  in  his  famous  'ten  o'clock  lecture',  was  part 
of  his  lifelong  denigration  of  established  canons  of 
taste.  Yet,  quite  the  contrary,  the  Japanese  millionaires 
who  bought  these  things  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  followed  an  ultra-conservative  taste  which  had 
been  imitated  under  later  Chinese  emperors  right  into 
the  twentieth  century.  Many  thousands  have  been  paid 
even  for  the  hard  mechanical  versions  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century  for  which  there  is  infinitely  less  to 
be  said  than  for  the  poor  old  'blue  hawthorns'.  For  the 
real  article  the  ascent  was  continuous  after  1969,  though 
there  were  some  symptoms  of  recoil  in  the  summer  of 
1974.  For  instance,  in  1969  Christie's  sold  a  fourteenth- 
century  blue  and  white  knan  jar  in  Tokyo  for  twenty- 
two  million  Yen  or  £25,700  (No.  7),  ten  times  the 
price  paid  by  the  British  Museum  for  a  comparable  jar 
in  i960.  A  Hsuan  Te  marked  stem  cup,  not  only  rare  in 
shape  but  extremely  attractive  as  well,  made  £44,000 
at  Sotheby's  in  1971  (No.  8),  but  by  1973  such  prices 
had  become  commonplace.  Twelve  examples  of  early 
Ming  porcelain  have  made  from  £100,000  to  £420,000 
but  due  account  must  be  taken  of  inflation.  In  1914  or 
1915  P.  A.  B.  Widener  paid  $150,000,  then  equivalent 
to  £30,850,  for  a  huge  jamille  noire  trumpet  vase  with 
'red  hawthorn'  decoration.  That  in  terms  of  1974 
meant  at  least  half  a  million,  but  who  in  1974  wanted 
jamille  noire  even  at  £2,000? 


8.  Blue  and  white  stem  cup,  mark  of  Hsuan  Te  (1426-143  5). 
Height:  8f  inches. 

Sold  Sotheby's,  2  March  1971,  lot  151,  £44,000. 


9.  Ming  blue  and  white  bowl  with  dragon  medallions, 
mark  ot  Hsiian  Te  and  of  the  period. 
Width:  8  inches. 

Sold  Sotheby's  Hong  Kong,  16  November  1973,  lot  135, 
£190,000. 
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In  this  monumental  study  of  Rosewell  house  and  its  fortunes,  the  author  suggests  that  a  Chinese  export 
porcelain  punch  bowl  in 'the  possession  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  is  decorated  with  scenes  of  this 
Virginian  mansion,  making  the  bowl  something  of  a  rarity. 


THE  WH  ARTON  PUNCH  BOWL 


Anna  B.  Kerr 

IN  1920  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Willis 
of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  gave  a  Chinese 
export  porcelain  punch  bowl  to  the 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  together  with 
other  family  mementoes,  such  as  eight- 
eenth-century gold  and  silver  snuffboxes. 
These,  the  Society  records  indicate,  were 
from  the  collections  of  the  late  Dr.  Alfred 
Wharton,  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1835. 
According  to  the  records  of  the  Historical 
Society,  Dr.  Wharton's  daughter,  Margaret, 
w  as  the  wife  ofjudge  Willis. 

In  1949,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  Minnesota  Territory, 
I  was  asked  to  assist  in  arranging  an  exhibi- 
tion to  commemorate  the  anniversary  and 
exhumed  the  bowl  from  the  basement  of 
the  Society's  building. 

The  nine-quart  punch  bowl,  approxi- 
mately sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  is  deco- 
rated with  two  views  of  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury mansion,  three  storeys  high,  over  an 
English  basement.  A  cupola  surmounts  the 
deck  roof. 

It  was  the  late  George  S.  McKearin,  the 
authority  on  glass,  who  remarked  at  the 
time  of  the  exhibition  that  someone  should 
make  an  effort  to  identify  the  scene  on  the 
bowl.  If  it  were  designed  for  the  American 
trade,  it  would  be  a  rarity.  Except  for  the 
punch  bowl  bearing  the  painting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  made  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Board  of  the  Hospital  in  1802, 
and  a  vignette  of  Mount  Vernon  on  a  tea 
set,  there  are  no  other  known  examples  of 
American  buildings  on  the  American 
imports.  Was  it  coincidental  that  the 
borders  of  the  medallions  enclosing  the 
painting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  and 
of  that   enclosing   the   mansion  were 

Colour. 

Two  views  of  the  Chinese  export  porcelain  bowl 
known  as  the  Wharton  Punch  bowl.  Minnesota 
State  Historical  Society,  on  loan  to  the  Minneapolis 
Institute  of  Art.  Photograph :  Virginia  Slate  Library, 
Richmond,  I  irginia. 


identical?  During  subsequent  research  it 
was  learned  that  the  mother  of  the  present 
owner  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bowl  bears  the 
name  Wharton. 

But  what  mansion  is  pictured?  Where 
was  it  located?  Why  was  the  punch  bowl 
made?  How  did  it  reach  Minnesota?  These 
were  questions  the  author  asked  and  with 
ten  years  of  research  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  the  Far  East,  tried  to  answer. 

The  late  Harry  Shaw  Newman  of  the 
Old  Print  Shop  in  New  York  City  felt  that 
it  might  be  an  American  mansion  and  of 
Southern  origin.  Photographs  were  pub- 
lished in  Antiques  Magazine.  One  authority 
on  Southern  tradition  conjectured  that  it 
could  be  Rosewell,  a  Virginia  mansion  on 
the  York  River.1  A  British  student, 
Christopher  Buxton,  now  restoring 
Georgian  houses,  could  find  no  identical 
houses  in  his  research  although  Virginia 
plantation  mansions  were  often  similar  to 
Georgian  houses  in  Cheshire  and  Shrop- 
shire. None  of  these  English  houses,  he 
said,  had  a  'widow's  walk',  a  characteristic 
of  American  coastal  architecture.  2-  3-  4  (A 
widow's  walk  is  a  flat  promenade  along  the 
roof  with  a  railing,  presumably  so  named 
because  wives  of  sea  captains  would  anxi- 
ously pace  there,  peering  out  to  sea  with  a 
spy-glass.) 

Because  Rosewell  is  in  an  area  of 
Virginia  close  to  Williamsburg,  research 
was  started  there.  There  are  points  of 
similarity  in  old  photographs  of  the 
mansion  and  the  scenes  on  the  bowl.  We 
started  with  the  history  of  the  house  itself. 

Students  of  Virginian  architecture  and  of 
Colonial  history  in  America  are  familiar 
with  the  name  of  Robert  Carter,  the 
builder  of  Corotoman,  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est men  in  the  Colony.  His  daughter, 
Judith,  married  Mann  Page  1  (1 690-1730). 
According  to  Robert  Carter's  will,  he  gave 
money  to  his  son-in-law  to  furnish  a 
house.  The  Page  family  was  an  old  one  in 


Virginia  along  the  York  River.  Colonel 
John  Page  (1627-1692),  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  America,  was  the  grandfather  of 
Mann  Page  1. 

Inspired  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
Governor's  Palace  in  Williamsburg,  Mann 
Page  1  dreamed  of  building  a  mansion  of 
its  size  and  elegance.  He  had  inherited  a 
frame  house  and  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
from  his  father,  Matthew.  The  house 
burned  down  in  1721.  Mann  Page  1  started 
to  build  Rosewell  in  1725.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  finest  Georgian  house  built  in 
the  Colonies.  Mann  Page  1  died  in  1730  and 
the  house  was  not  completed  at  the  time. 
He  bequeathed  it,  the  land,  and  his  debts  to 
his  wife  and  shortly  thereafter  his  son, 
Mann  Page  11,  inherited  all.  The  building 
proceeded  and  was  completed  in  1740,  but 
its  original  cost  and  maintenance  were 
beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  any 
member  of  the  Page  family,  or,  according 
to  records,  of  any  family  in  the  Colony. 

Writing  of  colonial  mansions  in  'Man- 
sions of  Virginia,  1706-1776',  Thomas 
Tileston  Waterman  states: 

The  ideal  in  the  Virginia  planter's  mind  was 
to  have  a  house  that  would  be  as  much  in  the 
current  style  as  possible,  and  almost  any  of 
the  masonry  buildings  shown  in  this  volume 
could  stand  as  appropriately  in  Kingston-on- 
Thames  as  in  Virginia  .  . .  It  is  necessary 
only  to  visit  Shrewsbury ,  the  shiretown  [of 
Shropshire] ,  to  observe  the  remarkable 
kinship  of  its  building  to  that  of  Virginia  . . . 

Shropshire  and  neighbouring  Cheshire 
are  counties  rich  in  association  with 
Virginia,  including  the  Carters,  Hills, 
Byrds,  Lees,  and  Pages  though  the  exact 
English  ancestry  of  some  of  these  families  is 
in  doubt.  An  emblazoned  list  of  mayors  in 
St.  John's  Church,  Chester,  includes  a 
William  Byrd (for  1557  and  1580)  and 
John  Page  ( after  1 600.)  These  arms  ( with 
marks  oj  cadency )  are  those  borne  by  the 
Virginia  Byrds  . .  .5 
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i.  This  old  photograph  of  Rosewell,  Gloucester 
County,  Virginia,  can  be  compared  with  the 
mansion  shown  on  the  bowl.  Note  the  cupola 
on  the  hip  roof,  the  pediment  and  the  treatment 
of  the  door,  including  the  glass  above  it. 
Outbuildings  were  probably  one  of  several  used  as 
kitchens,  living  quarters  for  slaves,  or  workshops. 
The  house  is  the  only  three-storey  mansion 
known  in  the  Virginia  colony. 
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z.  Rosewell  as  shown  in  Some  Colonial  Mansions 

by  Thomas  Allen  Glenn  (Henry  T.  Coates  and 
Company,  1899). 


3.  Another  view  of  the  house  from  an  old 
photograph. 


Rosewell  is  the  focal  building  of  the 
entire  group  of  Virginia  Mansions  and  the 
first  clue  to  its  Shropshire  antecedents  was  in 
a  published  plan  and  elevation  ofCound,  a 
mansion  just  outside  of  Shrewsbury. 
Although  this  building  is  larger  than 
Rosewell,  the  planning  is  strikingly  alike  in 
both  houses  and  both  are  unique  in  their 
areas  .  .  . 

The  end  elevations  arejormed  largely  by 
the  great  pavilions,  the  features  of  which  are 
the  tall  arched  staircase  windows.  These 
lighted  the  landing  oj  the  east  stair  and  the 
hallways  of  the  west  stair.  Windows  of 
such  pronounced  height  and  in  this  location 
are  rare,  the  only  other  example  being  at 
Randolph-Peachy  House,  Christs  Church, 
and  Sabine  Hall.^ 

This  was  the  house  of  which  John  Page, 
son  of  Mann  Page  11,  became  master  in 
1765.  His  holdings  were  vast  but  he  was 
beleaguered  by  debts  attributable  to  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  immense  palatial 
mansion,  a  large  family  (twenty  children) 
and  many  slaves.  The  whole  situation, 
aggravated  by  steadily  failing  tobacco 
crops,  compelled  him  to  sell  some  thirty 
thousand  acres  of  his  land.  But  Rosewell 
was  known  in  the  Colony  for  its  owner's 
hospitality  and  the  stature  of  his  guests, 
who  included  Thomas  Jefferson.  Tradition 
had  it  that  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  there,  but  records  show  that 
he  was  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time.  An- 
other story  tells  of  a  fish  pond  which  he 
put  on  the  roof  so  that  he  and  Mr.  Page 
could  fish  while  they  looked  across  the 
York  River  to  the  coast  line.  They  migbt 
have  examined  the  weather  -  using  forecast- 
ing equipment  which  John  Page  had  set  up 
there,  the  first  in  America.  An  amateur 
scientist,  he  was  acclaimed  for  forecasting 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1789-1797  and  became  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia  in  1802,  serving  until  1805. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1808,  the 
great  house  had  deteriorated.  His  second 
wife,  Margaret  Lowther  Page,  and  die  last 
of  their  eight  children,  Lucy,  an  infant, 
went  to  Williamsburg  to  live  in  the  house 
now  known  as  the  Brush-Everard  house, 
said  to  have  been  Governor  Page's  town 
house.  His  first  wife,  Frances  Burwell  Page, 
had  borne  twelve  children  before  her  death. 
None  of  the  Page  progeny  could  afford  to 
maintain  Rosewell. 

The  house  was  often  unoccupied.  It  had 
deteriorated  further  when,  in  1838, 
Thomas  A.  Booth  of  Gloucester  County 
bought  the  mansion.  To  Booth,  a  great 
nineteenth-century  entrepreneur,  Rose- 
well must  have  offered  an  investment  in 


materials.  He  cut  trees  for  barrel  staves;  he 
is  said  to  have  substituted  tin  for  the  lead 
roof,  to  have  torn  down  the  cupolas  and 
the  parapet  and  changed  the  roof  line;  he 
removed  the  interior  marble  and  sold  it 
together  with  the  mahogany  wall  panel- 
ling. The  purchase  price  of  $12,000 
included  the  family  cemetery.  He  tore 
down  the  brick  walls  and  sold  the  bricks. 
Having  allegedly  made  $35,000  on  mater- 
ials, he  sold  the  property  in  1848  for 
$22,000.  The  purchaser  was  John  Catlett, 
who  is  said  to  have  remodelled  it,  and  in 
1 85 1  Josiah  Lilly  Deans  bought  it.  Its 
present  owners  are  Miss  Nellie  Deans 
Greaves  and  Major  Fielding  Lewis.  Their 
property  is  a  shell  of  a  building,  over- 
grown with  vines,  the  walls  dangerous  to 
intruders:  for  Rosewell  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1916. 

There  have  been  two  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  Rosewell  and  subsequent 
writers  have  based  much  of  their  informa- 
tion on  these  sources.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  house  was  used  as  a  hospital  and 
records  were  pillaged  or  destroyed.  There 
is  only  one  engraving  alleged  to  be  of 
Rosewell  existing  today.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  'Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families 
of  Virginia'  (1857),  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Meade,  a  two-volume  chatty  his- 
tory. The  second  'source'  is  a  ghost  story 
('a  true  Christmas  tale  for  youth'),  written 
by  the  last  of  the  Pages  to  live  in  the  house, 
then  the  infant  daughter  of  John  Page. 
Lucy  Burwell  Page  Saunders,  in  her  ad- 
vancing years,  wrote  Leonore  and  the  Ghost 
while  she  was  a  'lady'  of  the  Louise  Home 
in  Washington,  DC  in  1876.  A  copy  of  the 
small  booklet  is  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Swenn  Library  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary. 

Mrs.  Saunders,  from  memory  of  child- 
hood visits  to  Rosewell,  romanticised  the 
great  mansion  and  events  there.  She 
referred  to  it  as  'a  Baronical  [sic]  castle  of 
old  times',  with  'turrets  in  which  there 
were  small  apartments  and  on  the  roof  of 
each,  large  weather  cocks  whirled  mourn- 
fully'. So  captivating  was  the  passage  about 
the  weather  cocks  that  even  the  State  of 
Virginia  used  it  in  brochures  promoting 
tourism.  Virtually  every  writer  on  Rose- 
well has  done  likewise. 

Using  Bishop  Meade's  writing  and 
Leonore  and  the  Ghost  as  our  sources,  we 
found  that  differences  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  house  and  the  scenes  on  the 
punch  bowl  occurred  in  the  roof  line  and 
the  number  of  cupolas.  Later  authorities 
maintained  that  two  cupolas  were  used  on 
public  buildings  in  the  Colony,  not  on 
private  houses. 
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An  interview  with  the  late  R.  Mann 
Page  whose  home  was  'Shelly'  in  Hayes, 
Virginia,  strengthened  our  belief  that  the 
two  cupolas  were  to  be  found  only  in 
'descriptions',  as  he  put  it.  He  added  that 
John  Page  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  and  that  he  had 
given  lead  from  the  window  pulleys  to 
make  bullets  for  the  Revolution.  It  was 
his  belief  that  Mr.  Booth  had  stripped  the 
lead  from  the  root  (although  John  Catlett, 
a  subsequent  owner  of  1850  mentioned  its 
being  there).  When  Rosewcll  was  dis- 
mantled, Mr.  Mann  Page  received  one  of 
the  carved  newel  posts.  That  Mr.  Booth's 
name  'should  rank  high  in  the  annals  of 
vandalism'  was  denied  by  his  grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Russell  Gray,  a  member  of 
the  Gloucester  County  Historical  Society. 

Can  an  accurate  image  of  Rosewcll  be 
formed?  One  of  those  who  studied 
sources  and  remains  was  Robert  A. 
Lancaster,  author  of  'Historic  Homes  and 
Churches'.  He  began  his  study  of  the  man- 
sion in  1888  when  he  gathered  photo- 
graphs of  historic  buildings  in  Virginia  and 
he  completed  the  work  in  191 5.  He 
describes  Rosewell:  'The  central  building 
stands  three  stories  above  a  high  basement 
and  is  capped  by  a  cupola.  It  contains  three 
wide  halls,  nine  passages,  and  twenty-three 
rooms  and  the  wings  had  six  rooms  each. 
Externally  Rosewell  House  is  severely 
plain,  but  with  its  ample  proportions  and 
its  splendid  brickwork,  the  absence  of 
ornament  makes  it  the  more  impressive'. 

We  had  become  increasingly  convinced 
that  Rosewell  was  the  mansion  shown  on 
the  punch  bowl  when  a  personal  letter 
written  to  Mr.  R.  Mann  Page  following 
the  interview  in  1965,  was  published  in 
Glo-Quips,  'Magazine  of  Gloucester'.  It 
appeared  in  the  issue  of  15  December, 
1965.  A  picture  of  the  bowl  accompanied 
the  letter.  In  the  issue  of  the  magazine  for 
9  February,  1966,  Mr.  Ivor  Noel  Hume  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc.,  wrote  about 
our  belief  that  Rosewell  was  shown  in  the 
scenes  on  the  bowl.  His  article  is  quoted  in 
its  entirety: 

I  was  extremely  interested  in  the  Chinese 
Export  Porcelain  punch  hoivl  that  Mrs. 
Arthur  Upgren  illustrated  in  the  January 
Antiques  as  well  as  in  the  suggestion 
subsequently  put  forward  by  Mr.  Frank 
Horton  that  one  of  the  houses  might  be 
Rosewell  in  Gloucester  County,  Virginia. 
In  commenting  on  this  matter,  I  hasten  to 
explain  that  I  do  so  as  a  humble 
archaeologist  and  not  as  an  architect,  my 
only  qualification  being  a  modicum  of 
knowledge  regarding  Rosewell  and  its 
history. 


First  let  me  say  that  Iain  confident  that 
the  painting  is  not  of  Rosewell.  The 
panels  on  the  bowl  would  seem  to  be 
copies from  engravings  or  from 
contemporary  sketches  perhaps  supplied  by 
the  man  who  ordered  the  piece.  The  fact 
that  such  care  has  been  taken  to 
reproduce  the  details  of  lights,  sills,  step 
nosings  and  so  forth  leads  me  to  suppose 
that  the  Chinese  artist  would  not  have 
wildly  distorted  the  appearance  of 
Rosewell's  windoii's  while  still  retaining 
true  Western  architectural  proportions.  It 
would  be  possible  to  go  through  the 
jeatures  of  the  painted  house  and  show  how 
each  differs  from  those  at  Rosewcll.  Mr. 
Horton  has  referred  to  reconstructed 
drawings  used  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  T. 
Waterman  in  his  Domestic  Architecture 
of  Tidewater  Virginia  (with  John  A. 
Barrows,  Chapel  Hill,  1947)  and  asks 
whether  the  roof,  parapet  and  cupolas  have 
been  correctly  depicted.  The  only  existing 
drawing  that  claims  to  show  the  mansion 
prior  to  the  changes  made  after  1 838, 
appeared  in  Bishop  William  Meade's  Old 
Churches,  Ministers  and  Families  of 
Virginia,  Philadelphia,  1857,  p.  332,  and 
this  showed  a  flat  roof  with  cupolas.  But 
whether  this  or  the  Waterman 
reconstructions  are  correct  is  immaterial. 
What  is  significant  is  that  those  parts  of  the 
eighteenth  century  structure  that  survive 
today  and  appear  in  photographs  taken 
early  in  this  century  bear  little  detailed 
resemblance  to  the  house  of  the  bowl.  The 
treatment  of  the  water  table,  height  of 
steps,  absence  oj  belt  courses,  number  of 
lights,  and  in  particular,  the  carefully 
drawn  ivindows  in  the  sides  of  the  lateral 
pavilions  are  all  distinctly  and,  in  their  way, 
correctly  different.  Furthermore,  the 
outbuildings  flanking  the  painted  house 
differ  from  each  other  and  are  clearly 
intended  to  depict  specific  structures, 
neither  of  which  bears  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  Rosewell  advance 
buildings  in  any  period  of  its  existence. 

I  have  been  asked  whether,  if  the 
painting  was  not  o/"Rosewell,  I  agree  that 
'it  was  a  Tidewater  Virginia  house  of  the 
same  vintage'.  I  do  not.  The  home  on  the 
bowl  does  have  similarities  with  Rosewell 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  three  story  pile  over  an 
English  basement  built  on  a  modified 
cruciform  plan.  But  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes. 
Such  a  form  has  many  English  parallels 
built  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr. 
Marcus  Whiffen  in  'Some  Virginia  House 
Plans  Reconsidere d',  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Architectural  Historians, 
Vol.  xvi,  No.  2,  May,  1957,  pp.  17-19, 


has  compared  Rosewell  with  Roehampton 
House  in  Surrey  (1710)  which  might  also 
serve  as  precedent  for  the  drawn  house. 
Features  paralleling  details  at  Rosewell  are 
to  be  seen,  for  example,  at  Winslow  Hall, 
Buckinghamshire,  a  house  reputedly 
designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  for 
William  Lowndes  in  about  1 700.  In  short, 
both  Rosewcll  and  the  house  on  the  bowl 
belong  to  a  well  known  English  class  and 
could  have  been  built  more  or  less  anywhere 
in  the  world  where  monied  Englishmen 
settled.  However,  in  the  absence  of 
archaeological  data  on  a  few  major  Virginia 
houses  that  do  not  survive,  it  would  seem  that 
Rosewell  was  the  sole  example  oj  its  kind 
in  the  colony.  It  is,  in  fact,  atypical  of 
Virginia  houses  as  we  know  them. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
'Rosewcll  Bowl',  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  stems  from  the  last  twenty  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Had  it  been  made  thirty 
years  before,  one  might  have  hailed  it  as  a 
relic  oj  Page  affluence,  requiring,  as  it 
would,  that  Mann  Page  11  should  have  sent 
a  picture  of  his  newly  built  house  to  China 
to  have  it  copied  onto  a  porcelain  bowl.  The 
declining  jortuncs  of  the  Page  family  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century  ( a  fact  well 
demonstrated  by  John  Page's  letters  to 
John  Norton)  make  it  extremely  unlikely  that 
any  member  would  have  been  in  the 
financial  position  to  indulge  such  artistic 
fancies. 

In  an  attempt  to  temper  the  foregoing 
destructive  comments  with  a  few  suggestions 
of  my  own,  I  would  like  to  consider  in  a 
little  more  detail  the  proposition  that  the 
houses  under  discussion  could  have  been 
erected  wherever  Englishmen  of  means 
cared  to  settle.  We  will  suppose  that  the 
house  on  the  bowl  was  built  of  brick  as  was 
Rosewell  and  others  of  its  class  in  England. 
But  all  those  houses  used  their  brickwork  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  decorative  design,  ie., 
employing  color  selection,  rubbed  and 
molded  bricks  as  well  as  occasional  glazed 
headers.  But  none  of  this  shows  on  the  bowl 
house,  instead  the  whole  building  appears 
to  have  been  painted  or  whitewashed.  In 
addition,  I  ivould  draw  attention  to  the 
verandahs  over  the  porches  that  seem  to 
extend  right  across  the  lateral  ends  of  the 
building.  Now  both  verandahs  and  light 
coloring  are  characteristic  of  European 
houses  in  the  East. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  fail  to  make  use  of 
all  the  evidence  that  the  bowl  offers  and  so 
we  can,  perhaps,  usefully  contemplate  the 
painting  on  the  other  side.  Here  is  quite  a 
different  building  to  be  sure;  but  nevertheless 
the  composition  as  a  whole  has  something 
to  offer.  The  small  building  on  the  right 
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seems  to  have  lost  its  roof  in  afire  and  the 
interior  chimney  has  been  drawn  with  such 
care  to  detail  that  we  see  not  only  the  bricks, 
but  even  the  light  line  left  by  the  pitch  of  the 
destroyed  A-roqf  above  the  fire  place  in  the 
upstairs  room.  This  suggests  that  had  the 
house  in  the  other  panel  possessed 
ornamental  brickwork,  the  painter  would 
undoubtedly  have  shown  it.  Like  most 
Chinese  copying  of  designs  supplied  by 
English  customers,  the  painters  reproduced 
the  originals  exactly  -  even  down  to 
inadvertent  marginal  comments. 

Turning  now  to  the  principal  building  in 
the  second  painting,  we  find  that  it  is  quite 
different  architecturally  from  that  depicted 
in  what  I  will  henceforth  refer  to  as  the 
'Rosewell'  panel,  except  that  it  is  light  in 
color  and  makes  extensive  use  of  shade 
provided  by  a  massive  verandah.  While  I 
do  not  have  parallels  to  support  my 
thinking,  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  house 
might  have  Portuguese  associations. 

The  final  clues  are  provided  by  the 
figures,  and  in  particular  by  the  curious 
chariot  shown  in  the  'Rosewell'  panel.  The 
figures  in  both  pictures  wear  hard  fiat  hats 
suggesting  a  date  not  much  earlier  than  the 
last  decade  or  so  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  rest  of  their  attire,  even  down  to 
their  stockings,  is  European.  It  scents 
reasonable  to  suppose  therefore  that  the 
figures  were  present  in  the  original 
illustrations  copied  by  the  Chinese  painter. 
Indeed,  the  absence  of  the  men  and  the 
vehicle  from  the  'Rosewell'  panel  would 
ruin  the  composition.  All  things  considered, 
therefore,  lam  of  the  opinion  that  the 
original  picture  included  a  chariot  of 
oriental  style.  The  weight  of  evidence 
pointing  to  the  painter's  otherwise  slavish 
reproduction  of  the  original  makes  it 
unthinkable  that  he  exchanged  a  European 
vehicle  for  one  closer  to  his  own  taste. 
All  these  factors  seem  to  point  to  both  panels 
depicting  European  residences  in  the  East, 
perhaps  in  British  India,  Macao  or  even  in 
China  itself.  Both  pictures  show  similar 
outbuildings,  men  wearing  similar  clothes, 
and  both  display  a  general  similarity  of 
composition.  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that 
the  originals  were  by  the  same  hand; 
consequently  they  must  have  some  other 
common  denominator.  But  what  is  it? 

If,  as  I  have  tried  to  establish,  both 
buildings  are  in  the  East,  they  cannot 
represent  both  the  English  and  the  colonial 
homes  of  the  bowl's  original  owner.  It  is 
possible  that  one  shows,  say,  his  Indian 
town  house  and  the  other  his  country 
plantation,  for  both  have  a  country 
appearance.  One  might  argue  in  support  of 
this  last  thesis  that  the '  Rosewell'  chariot 
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is  a  short  distance  vehicle  and  therefore  the 
house  could  not  have  been  far from  town; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'Portuguese' 
house  is  being  passed  by  a  horseman  and  so 
might  be  further  away. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
one  house  is  English  in  concept  ( as 
undoubtedly  it  is)  and  that  the  other  is 
Portuguese,  we  must  seek  a  locale  that 
promoted  home-building  by  affluent  men  of 
two  nations.  This  could  occur  successively 
through  conquest  or  treaty,  or 
simultaneously  through  the  bonds  oj 
commerce.  If  the  latter  is  the  correct  answer, 
it  is  possible  that  these  are  residences  of 
merchants  in  the  China  trade.  Could  this 
have  been  in  Canton  itself?  I  think  not. 
William  Hickey,  who  visited  Canton  in 
1  769  noted  that  the  houses  of  the  various 
European  factors  flew  Dutch,  French, 
English,  Swedish,  German  and  American 
flags  in  that  order  of  importance  ( see '  The 
Prodigal  Rake' ,  Memoirs  of  William 
Hickey,  ed.  Peter  Quennell,  New  York, 
1962,  p.  136),  and  none  of  the  houses  he 
described fitted  either  of  the  paintings.  All  in 
all,  lam  inclined  to  plumb  for  an  Indian 
origin  for  both  houses,  as  the  elimination  of 
Canton  can  as  easily  be  followed  by  that  of 
Portuguese  Macao.  Hickey  found  the  latter 
settlement  so  unattractive,  regardless  of  a 
hostelry  bearing  the  name  The  British 
Hotel  offering  'elegant  entertainment  and 
comfortable  lodging',  that  he  took  one  look 
at  the  town,  which  'bespoke  the  acme  of 
poverty  and  misery'  and  hastened  back  to  his 
ship  ('ibid.  p.  133). 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  originals  for  the  panels  were  not 
engravings  but  merely  pages  from  the 
gentleman's  sketchbook  depicting  houses  he 
had  owned,  visited  or  seen  while  trading  in 
the  Orient.  If  one  examines  the  technique 
used  by  Chinese  painters  in  reproducing 
European  engravings  (cf.  John  Goldsmith 
Phillips,  China-Trade  Porcelain, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1956,  pp.  137-138), 
one  may  seem  to  detect  a  transference  of  a 
mechanical  technique  to  the  Chinese  copy; 
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a  refinement  of  line  that  is  absent  here.  The 
broad  wash  oj  thejoreground  and  the 
treatment  of  the  sky  oj  the '  Rosewell'  panel 
( though  I  have  not  been  privileged  to  see  the 
actual  bowl)  seems  to  suggest  a  water-colour 
original,  omitting  line  detail  that  would 
have  figured  in  an  engraving  and  which 
might  well  have  been  copied  by  the  Chinese 
painter.  If  this  reasoning  is  sound,  it  is 
possible  that  the  sketchbook  pages  never 
returned  from  China,  and  we  would  thus 
have  a  simple  explanation  for  Mrs.  [Kerr] 
Upgren's  inability  to  trace  the  originals. 

One  final  question  that  conies  to  mind.  Is 
it  possible  that  if  the  originals  were  pages 
from  a  sketchbook,  the  same  purchaser 
ordered  additional  items  bearing  panels 
derived  from  other  pages?  If  so,  do  any  of 
them  still  survive? 

The  article  was  a  further  challenge  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  the  scene's 
being  in  the  countries  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hume.  Research  took  us  to  London. 
Writers,  including  William  Hickey,  spoke 
of  Macao  as  being  a  barren,  unattractive 
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port,  with  a  history  of  being  infested  by 
pirates,  so  it  would  be  assumed  that  it 
would  not  boast  a  Georgian  mansion  of  the 
proportions  of  the  building  in  the  scene  on 
the  bowl.  Sten  Nilsson,  author  of  'Euro- 
pean Architecture  in  India  1750-1850', 
writes:  'The  Danes,  British,  and  Dutch 
who  tried  to  apply  their  European  experi- 
ence in  their  tropical  colonies  necessarily 
encountered  great  practical  difficulties. 
They  were  obliged  to  re-design  building 
and  change  functions.  The  background  is 
climatological  and  is  mainly  determined  by 
the  monsoons  which  give  the  sub-conti- 
nent of  India  a  rainy  season  and  a  dry 
season'.8  Mr.  R.W.  Skelton,  Keeper  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Indian 
Section,  stated,  'The  Ganges  and  its 
tributaries  overflowed  regularly  and  the 
monsoons  added  to  the  problems  of  proper 
housing.  Rosewell  and  its  English  base- 
ment and  many  windows  was  not  com- 


patible with  India's  climatic  conditions'. 
Mr.  John  Irwin,  also  Keeper  in  the  Indian 
Section  in  the  Museum,  wrote:  'As  far  as 
Indian  export  art  is  concerned,  I  think  it 
almost  unknown  for  an  eighteenth-cen- 
tury craftsman  to  have  copied  as  existing 
building  in  situ.  If  he  wanted  to  depict 
Western  architecture,  he  would  have 
taken  his  model  from  an  engraving  or 
some  other  pictorial  source  rather  than 
from  an  actual  building.  I  would  have 
expected  the  same  to  have  been  true  of 
Chinese  porcelain'.9 

In  Canton  where  the  life  for  foreigners 
was  strictly  regulated,  only  buildings  in 
oriental  architecture  were  permitted.  It  was 
a  strictly  enforced  rule  that  European 
buildings  had  to  be  built  in  the  local  style, 
according  to  Michel  Beurdeley  (p.  149, 
Cat.  4  of  Chinese  Trade  Porcelain). 
Writing  in  'Chinese  Export  Porcelain  for 
the  American  Trade  1785-183 5',  Jean 
McClurc  Mudgc  states:  'They  (the  foreig- 
ners) were  crowded  into  an  area  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  about  seven 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  within  three 
hundred  feet  of  the  river.  Along  the  water 
front  was  a  railed-in  quay  or  promenade 
called  the  Respondentia  Walk,  where  the 
traders  might  exercise.  From  the  beach, 
stairs  and  gateways  led  across  to  the 
"factories".  These  were  sections  of  the 
Chinese  merchants'  "hongs",  or  business 
houses,  and  were  rented  by  the  foreign 
factors,  or  chief  traders,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  during  the  trading  season'.10  The 
traders  were  not  permitted  to  remain  in 
Canton  when  the  trading  season  closed. 

Chinese  Export  Porcelain  came  into 
New  York  from  Canton,  the  only  port  in 
China  open  tor  trade  when  The  Empress  of 
China  arrived  in  May  1785.  In  her  cargo 
were  porcelain  pieces,  'on  special  order  for 
citizens  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia'.11  The  first  Chinese  export 
objects  made  especially  for  the  American 
trade.  The  porcelain  was  also  brought  into 
ports  in  Philadelphia,  Providence,  Rhode 


Island,  and  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Porcelain  was  made  to  the  specifications 
of  the  buyer.  Benjamin  Fuller,  a  prosper- 
ous Philadelphia  merchant,  ordered  tea, 
coffee,  and  breakfast  sets  for  his  wife, 
specifying  the  painting:  'the  Coat  of 
Arms  .  .  .  must  be  of  the  Colours  there 
pictured.  The  Crest  and  Field  to  be  Silver 
Colour'.12  Mrs.  Fuller  also  required  two 
small  punch  bowls  at  one  time  and  one- 
gallon  and  two-gallon  bowls  at  another. 

Punch  bowls  were  in  common  house- 
hold use,  especially  at  marriages  and 
christenings.  They  were  also  produced  as 
commemorative  pieces,  depicting  events 
of  importance  as  well  as  special  events.  The 
Grand  Turk  bowl  marked  the  first  trip  to 
Canton  which  the  ship  made  in  1784. 
Stephen  Decatur's  bowl  shows  a  us  ship  of 
war.  The  historic  'Cincinnati'  bowl  was 
made  for  Colonel  Varick  of  Revolutionary 
fame.  The  bowl  showing  the  New  York 
Harbour  was  a  presentation  piece  given  by 
General  Jacob  Norton.  It,  incidentally, 
received  ignominous  treatment  by  being 
stored  for  years  in  the  basement  of  a 
museum. 

Chinese  Export  Porcelain  was  produced 
in  Ching-te  Chen.  It  was  delivered  to 
Canton  and  Amoy  for  purchase  and/or 
delivery  to  the  American  traders.  Some  of 
it  was  decorated  in  factories  in  Canton. 
Writing  of  a  morning  in  the  English 
factory  in  Canton  in  1769,  William  Hickey 
says:  'We  were  then  shown  the  different 
processes  used  in  finishing  the  China  ware. 
In  one  long  gallery  we  found  upwards  of  a 
hundred  persons  at  work,  in  sketching  the 
various  ornaments  upon  each  particular 
piece  of  ware,  some  parts  being  executed 
by  men  of  very  advanced  age  and  others 
by  children  even  so  young  as  six  or  seven 
years'.13 

The  painting,  writes  Mr.  J.  A.  Lloyd 
Hyde,  author  of  the  first  book  published 
on  Chinese  Export  Porcelain,  'Oriental 
Lowestoft',  has  the  quality  of  calligraphy, 
causing  the  pictures  to  seem  somewhat 
impressionistic.  In  the  three  trips  he  made 
to  China  before  completing  the  book  in 
1936,  he  endeavoured  to  learn  first-hand 
the  skill  of  the  artisans  who  produced  and 
decorated  the  porcelain.  He  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  some  porcelain  statu- 
ettes representing  Louis  xiv  and  four 
members  of  his  family.  In  ignorance  of 
European  symbols,  the  artist  had  trans- 
lated the  Marshal's  baton  into  the  sacred 
symbol  of  the  Buddhist  divinities.  Some- 
times the  workman  was  so  literal  in  his 
execution  of  detail  from  an  engraving  or 
watercolour  sent  to  be  reproduced  on  the 
china  that  he  included  directions  or  he 
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5.  The  Pennsylvania  Hospital'  punch  bowl. 
Pliiladelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

6.  The  border  of  the  panel  showing  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 

is  the  same  as  that  on  the  'RosewelT  bowl.  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 


misinterpreted  writing  and  the  result  was 
disastrous  or  amusing,  depending  upon  the 
viewer.  A  large  service  was  supposed  to 
have  had  the  family  motto  on  it  -  'Think 
and  Thank'.  In  Chinese  hands  it  became 
'Stink  and  Stank'.  Despite  the  workmen's 
ability  to  copy  armorial  decorations  of 
great  detail,  they  sometimes  used  their  own 
imaginations.  In  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  there  is  a  large  deep  plate 
(C3 77-1920,  In  the  centre  are  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England,  below  which  are  the 
letters  'Engelandt'.  It  was  a  gift  of  King 
George  v.  The  printed  comment  exhibited 
with  it  indicates  that  'it  is  a  garbled  version 
of  the  Royal  Arms  of  England  .  4 

Mrs.  Mudge  comments  further  on  the 


decorating  of  porcelain,  quoting  d'Entre- 
colles,  'the  painting  is  distributed  in  the 
same  workshop  among  the  great  number 
of  workmen.  One  workman  does  nothing 
but  draw  the  first  colour  line  beneath  the 
rims  of  the  pieces,  another  traces  flowers, 
while  a  third  paints;  this  man  is  painting 
water  or  mountains,  and  that  one  either 
birds  or  other  animals.  Human  figures  are 
generally  treated  the  worst'.15  She  later 
quotes  from  papers  of  Robert  Wain.  Jr.. 
an  American  merchant:  'In  execution, 
their  progress  is  inconceivably  [sic]  rapid, 
if  a  beaten  path  is  to  be  pursued  ...  if  a 
new  road  is  to  be  opened,  they  become 
entangled  in  difficulties;  and  are  slow, 
cautious  and  fault)-;  the  first  copy  of  a 


picture  is  liable  to  many  errors,  particu- 
larly if  the  original  partakes  of  any  qualify 
or  resemblance  unknown  to  the  Chinese 
artist'.16  (Could  this  have  happened  to  the 
end  view  of  Rosewell?) 

As  might  be  expected,  mistakes  did 
sometimes  creep  in.  The  artist  was  not 
familiar  with  Western  subjects,  never 
having  been  out  of  China,  and  was  prone 
to  improvise,  adding  or  taking  away  from 
the  subject  matter.  Productivity  was  a 
factor:  the  Chinese  were  shrewd  mer- 
chants, and  quality  did  not  always  come 
first. 

Homer  Eaton  Keyes  writing  in 
Antiques  magazine  in  June  1928,  comments 
on  the  patriotic  eagle,  a  bird  popular  at  the 
rime:  'On  the  whole  this  armorial  eagle  is  a 
rather  sorry  looking  bird,  far  more 
resembling  an  English  sparrow  than  the 
fowl  of  freedom'.17  In  another  article 
reference  is  made  to  certain  Chinese 
versions  ot  the  armorial  eagle  as  being  like 
'ungainly  sparrows',  our  ships  more  like 
'Chinese  junks'  to  whose  sterns  the  stars 
and  stripes  have  been  appended.  Reference 
is  also  made  of  a  'bastard  version  of  the 
New  York  State  Coat  of  Arms  pieces',  with 
a  sprig  of  flowers  where  a  shield  should 
be.  That  artists  were  not  'esthetically  meri- 
torious' in  their  work.  Those  eagles  which 
did  not  resemble  under-fed  sparrows 
looked  like  stuffed  capons,  and  one  was 
known  to  have  had  a  pigtail  affixed  to  it! 
The  Grand  Turk  was  not  actually  that  of 
Elias  Hasket  but  of  an  English  ship  in  the 
harbour  flving  an  American  flag.  The  same 
ship  was  used  on  a  bowl  ordered  to  the 
authority  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  .  .  . 
Michel  Beurdeley  shows  a  plate  in  Chinese 
Trade  Porcelain  on  which  the  artist  copied 
the  picture  faithfully  and  then  added 
mountains  to  the  flat  Dutch  landscape. 
Commenting  on  other  pieces,  he  says,  'The 
general  composition  is  the  same  but  the 
Canton  artist  has  taken  such  liberties  that 
one  would  hardly  recognise  the  relation- 
ship'. In  another  piece,  'he  substituted  an 
arched  window  for  the  folding  screen  and 
a  fragile  balustrade  also  betrays  the  Orient- 
al nature  of  this  improvised  decoration'. 
One  plate  shows  an  artist's  interpretation 
of  La  Fontaine's  fable  (p.  181,  figure  137). 
'While  the  cooper  scrapes  the  barrel  with 
his  rake,  his  wife  and  her  lover  turn  once 
more  to  their  interrupted  dalliance'.  The 
engraving  by  LeMesle  called  'The  Barrel' 
is  copied  exactly,  though  the  Chinese 
artists  has  omitted  one  important  detail  - 
the  unfortunate  husband  in  the  barrel.  So 
the  Chinese  artists  could  fail  in  faithfulness 
of  reproduction. 

Mr.  Beurdeley  includes  the  illustration 
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of  the  punch  bowl  showing  Christiansborg 
Castle  in  Copenhagen.  The  same  bowl  is 
shown  in  'Dansk  Ostindisk  Porcelaen'  by 
Brcde  L.  Grandjean.  Three  eighteenth- 
century  engravings  of  the  Castle  purchased 
in  Copenhagen  indicate  the  departures 
which  the  artist  made  in  copying  any  one 
of  them.  Note  in  the  illustration  used  here 
that  the  same  Chinese  cart  and  rider  are 
seen  in  the  foreground  with  the  figures 
following  it  as  are  shown  in  the  scene  on  a 
punch  bowl  illustrated  in  'Chinese  Trade 
Porcelain'  said  to  be  the  courtyard  of  the 
Palace  of  Versailles  and  as  those  seen  in  the 
foreground  of  the  scene  on  the  Wharton 
bowl.  These  seem  to  be  the  Chinese 
artist's  idea  of  tilling  and  perhaps  enliven- 
ing the  foreground  of  the  scenes. 

John  Goldsmith  Phillips  says  in  'China 
Trade  Porcelain:  an  Account  of  its  Histori- 
cal Background,  Manufacture,  and  Decor- 
ation and  a  Study  of  the  Helena  Wool- 
worth  McCann  Collection' :  'The  unimag- 
inative fidelity  of  the  Cantonese  craftsman 
has  been  widely  commented  on  by  the 
students  of  porcelain.  It  is  especially  evident 
in  the  painting  of  the  armorial  decorations 
sent  them  from  Europe,  an  occupation  with 
which  exactitude  was  necessary  both  in 
line  and  colour'.  He  then  comments  on 
a  plate  (i 750-1 770)  showing  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  (Plate  54).  'The  Chinese  artist's 
ignorance  of  both  the  meaning  of  the  pic- 
ture and  Western  conventions  of  perspect- 
ive has  produced  a  curious  piece.  Christ 
and  St.  John  look  like  two  Chinese  peasants 
deep  in  a  rice  paddy,  and  the  dove  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  casting  his  rays 
upon  the  two  figures,  appears  to  be 
ascending  directly  into  celestial  space.  Four 
fat  and  very  Chinese  winged  putti  appear 
in  the  pseudo- Western  borders.  Drawn 
without  understanding,  a  devotional  pic- 
ture has  acquired  a  somewhat  comic  air'. 19 

Can  we  associate  Chinese  Export  Porce- 
lain with Rosewell?  In  1957-59,  Mr.  Hume, 
Chief  Archaeologist  at  Colonial  Williams- 
burg, Inc.,  undertook  to  excavate  a  trash 
pit  near  the  mansion.  Among  the  artefacts 
taken  from  the  pit  were  many  fragments  of 
Chinese  Export  Porcelain,  indicating  that 
it  was  'much  used  at  Rosewell,  and  that  the 
Pages  owned  at  least  one  set  of  matching 
cups  and  saucers  of  varying  sizes.  Plates  and 
bowls  were  numerous  and  of  varying 
quality.  The  best  of  them,  decorated  in 
underglaze  blue  as  well  as  overglaze  enam- 
el, were  on  a  par  with  the  best  examples 
from  the  Governor's  Place  in  Williams- 
burg'.20 

If  the  main  volume  of  porcelain  came 
into  ports  north  of  Virginia,  what  was  the 
possible  connection  of  the  Pages  with  per- 


7,  8  and  9.  Proof  that  the  Chinese  artists  were 
capable  of  taking  liberties  with  the  original 
design :  an  export  porcelain  view  of  the 
Christianborg  Palace,  Denmark,  together  with 
two  engravings  of  the  palace,  one  of  1748,  the 
other  c.  1750.  Note  that  the  brick  walls  in  the 


engraving  are  stone  in  the  reproduction  on  the 
bowl,  and  the  bridge  appears  to  be  an  arch. 
The  costumes  of  the  soldiers  have  taken  on  an 
oriental  appearance.  Photograph : 
Kunstindustrimuseet,  Copenhagen. 
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sons  in  the  trade?  Research  settled  on 
tracing  a  link  between  the  shipments  of 
Chinese  Export  Porcelain  into  Philadelphia, 
connections  with  Rosewell,  and  finally 
with  the  Wharton  family  from  whom  the 
punch  bowl  in  St.  Paul  came  as  a  gift  to  the 
Minnesota  Histories!  Society. 

Tracing  genealogy  became  an  absorbing, 
tantalising  and  risky  research  problem.  In 
Chapter  n  of 'Genealogical  Research  Meth- 
ods and  Sources'  by  the  American  Society 
of  Genealogists,  edited  by  Milton  Rubicam, 


Washington,  DC,  i960,  the  editor  makes 
this  statement:  'Tradition  is  a  chronic 
deceiver  and  those  who  put  faith  in  it  are 
self-deceivers.  This  is  not  to  say  that  trad- 
ition is  invariably  false.  Sometimes  a  modi- 
cum of  truth  lies  almost  hidden  at  its  base. 
The  probability  of  its  falsehood  increases 
in  geometric  ratio  as  the  lineage  claimed 
increases  in  grandeur'. 

One  of  the  commonly  used  sources  for 
Virginia  genealogies  has  been  Bishop 
Meade's  'Old  Churches  and  Families  of 


10, 11  and  12.  China  trade  bowl  with  polychrome 
floral  decoration  around  the  rim  and  a  view  of  a 
building  in  a  landscape  which  Mr.  Wilmarth 
Lewis,  the  great  Horace  Walpole  scholar,  thinks 
may  be  intended  for  Strawberry  Hill,  Walpole's 
famous  Gothick  house.  Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lammot  du  Pont  Copeland. 


Virginia'  (2  vols.,  1857),  Index  by  J.  C. 
Wise  (1910).  In  researching  Rosewell  refer- 
ence was  made  constantly  to  these  volumes 
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as  irrefutable  records  of  the  Page  family 
and  of  the  architecture  of  the  mansion.  Ot 
these  books,  Mr.  Rubicam  says  the  volumes 
'contain  information  about  families,  but 
[this]  is  not  to  be  accepted  unless  corroborat- 
ed elsewhere'.  Writing  on  Page  genealogy, 
Dr.  R.  Charming  Page  quotes  Bishop 
Meade  and  refers  to  an  error  of  some  five 
years  in  the  date  of  the  death  of  Colonel 
John  Page.  The  variance  in  date  is  proved 
by  the  tombstone  inscription.  Colonel 
Page  was  not  a  grandson  as  Bishop  Meade 
states,  but  a  grandson-in-law.- 1  It  seemed 
best  to  disregard  Bishop  Meade's  accounts 
of  family  and  their  magnificent  house  and 
to  seek  genealogical  tics  elsewhere. 

Studies  of  genealogies  of  the  old  line 
Philadelphia  families  along  with  those  of 
the  Pages  of  Virginia  indicated  that  they 
were  closely  allied  politically,  socially, 
commercially  and  culturally  through  in- 
numerable intermarriages.  The  Byrds, 
Pages,  Willings,  Shippens,  Blights,  Tilgh- 
nians,  Wains,  Cadawalders,  Powels, 
Lewises,  Whartons,  Hollingsworths,  Pleas- 
ants, Rawlcs,  Chews,  Burges,  Shoemakers, 
Fishers,  Burwells,  Fishbourns,  Gouverneurs 
of  New  York,  Coates,  and  other  families 
have  lines  crossed  and  recrossed. 

Samuel  Burge  Rawlc,  son  of  William 
Rawle  and  Sarah  Coates,  a  merchant  in 
Philadelphia  and  subsequently  in  China 
and  Macao,  became  United  States  Consul 
in  Hong  Kong.  His  wife  was  Ami,  daugh- 
ter of  Jesse  Wain,  also  a  merchant  in  the 
China  trade.  Charles  Wharton,  son  of 
Joseph  Wharton,  married  Hannah  Red- 
wood and  the  William  Redwood  and 
Wharton  lines  followed.  The  Wharton 
genealogy  indicates  that  a  number  of  their 
members  were  engaged  in  the  shipping 
trade.  The  supercargo,  the  officer  on  the 
merchant  ship  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
concerns  of  the  voyage,  on  the  Dispatch 
which  brought  the  punch  bowl  decorated 
by  excellent  reproduction  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  to  Philadelphia,  was 
William  Redwood,  Jr.,  a  cousin  of  the 
donor  of  the  bowl.  Fishbourn  Wharton, 
another  cousin,  was  also  supercargo. 

In  the  case  of  the  picture  of  the  Hospital, 
the  sketch  was  done  in  Philadelphia  by 
English  artist,  George  I.  Parkyns.  In  March, 
1801,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Hos- 
pital sent  it  to  England  to  be  engraved.  A 
line  engraving  was  made  by  W.  Cooke 
under  the  supervision  of  Benjamin  West. 
The  original  request  was  for  a  service  of 
Staffordshire  to  be  decorated  with  the 
painting.  The  agent  in  England  reported 
that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  ser- 
vice. When  the  Dispatch  left  Philadelphia 
for  Canton  in  March   1801,  it  carried 


Parkyns'  drawing  and  on  its  return,  in 
April  1802,  brought  back  the  punch  bowl. 
Joseph  S.  Lewis  made  the  presentation  to 
the  Board  on  26  April,  1802.  (Records 
indicate  that  many  Whartons  served  on 
the  Hospital  Board  over  the  years.) 

In  the  cargo  of  the  Dispatch  were  'a  tub 
containing  china,  a  box  containing  china', 
according  to  the  manifest  at  the  Philadelphia 
Custom  House  which  lists  Joseph  S.  Lewis 
as  owner  with  his  son,  Mordecai.  The 
Pennsylvania  punch  bowl  is  now  through 
inheritance  the  property  of  John  Lewis 
Evans  whose  mother  is  Elizabeth  Wharton 
Downs  Evans. 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  John  Page 
might  have  ordered  a  punch  bowl  at  the 
same  time?  One  curator  ventures  to  con- 
jecture that  the  two  bowls  may  have  come 
on  the  same  ship.22  Governor  Page  had  had 
family  portraits  executed  in  Philadelphia. 
There  were  portraits  made  by  Benjamin 
West  in  the  family  possessions.  His  home, 
Rosewell,  was  the  finest  in  the  Colony. 
The  price  would  not  have  been  a  deterrent. 
Mr.  Phillips  says  of  costs:  'The  prices  were 
satisfyingly  low  from  the  Western  stand- 
point of  view.  A  two-gallon  punch  bowl, 
for  example,  cost  four  shillings  and  eight 
pence'.23  Governor  Page's  good  friend, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  had  a  dinner  set  of  the 
ware.  We  know  from  the  excavations  that 
the  Pages,  too,  used  Chinese  export 
porcelain  on  their  table. 

The  Nortli  American  of  Philadelphia  car- 
ried a  long  illustrated  article  on  the  Page 
family  in  a  series  on  'Old  Philadelphia 
Families'  in  the  Sunday  edition  of  25  May, 
1 91 3.  Following  the  genealogy  one  finds 
the  Page  family  of  Virginia  very  much  a 
part  of  Philadelphia  life  and  of  other 
Philadelphia  families  through  marriage. 
The  first  American  antecedent,  John  Page, 
owned  ships.  The  Wharton  line  can  be 
found  joining  that  of  the  Page  family 
through  marriage  with  the  Gouverneur 
family  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Alfred  Wharton  whose  daughter 
gave  the  punch  bowl  to  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  was  the  sixth  gener- 
ation in  the  family  in  Philadelphia.  Richard 
Wharton  was  the  first  in  the  line;  Thomas, 
Joseph,  Isaac,  and  Francis  Rawl  Wharton, 
succeeded  him.  Dr.  Wharton  was  born  in 
1835  and  died  in  St.  Paul  in  1889,  his 
mother  being  Juliana  Matilda  Gouverneur 
and  Margaret,  the  wife  of  Judge  Willis, 
was  his  only  child.  Besides  the  punch  bowl 
and  other  mementoes,  she  inherited  the 
estate  'Woodford'  in  Fairmont  Park, 
Philadelphia,  from  him.  Their  genealogy 
indicates  marriages  with  the  Fishbourns, 
Willings,  Wains,  Blights,  Rawles,  and 


Redwoods.  Records  show  that  the  Whar- 
tons were  very  successful  merchants;  the 
China  trade  accounted  for  their  fortune. 

In  bringing  to  a  close  ten  years  of  research 
we  feel  there  is  a  strong  case  for  suggesting 
that  the  Wharton  punch  bowl  is  decorated 
with  two  scenes  of  Rosewell,  the  eighteenth- 
century  home  of  the  Page  family  on 
Carter's  Creek,  near  the  York  River, 
Gloucester  County,   Virginia;  that  the 
punch  bowl  was  brought  to  Philadelphia 
during  the  China  trade  by  a  ship  probably 
in  the  service  of  the  Whartons,  Redwoods, 
Wains,  or  other  well-known  shipping 
families;  that  through  intermarriage  the 
Wharton  family  and  members  of  the  Page 
family  were  allied,  the  bowl  coming  into 
possession  of  the  Wharton  family  when 
belongings  at  Rosewell  were  dispersed. 
Again  why  Rosewell?  The  view  is  definite- 
ly coastal  (Rosewell  is  on  Carter's  Creek 
and  York  River  and  from  there  a  view  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  can  be  seen  for  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles).  Architectural  similarities: 
The  building  is  modified  cruciform  in 
shape.  It  is  three  storeys  high  over  an 
English  basement,  the  only  three-storey 
example  in  Virginia  at  that  time.  While 
there  were  many  Georgian  houses  in  New 
England  states,  none  had  three  storeys. 
The  basement  windows  are  unusually  high, 
as  much  as  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
windows,  gradually  diminishing  in  height, 
are  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  shown 
in  the  old  photograph  of  Rosewell.  The 
rare  and  remarkable  feature  is  that  of  the 
two  tall  arched  windows  at  each  end, 
shown  in  photographs  and  on  the  bowl. 
The  truncated  chimneys,  also  'caught  by 
the  artist',  and  shown  in  photographs  and 
on  the  bowl.  A  cupola  surmounts  the  deck 
roof.  Bishop  Meade's  engraving  shows  two 
but  Bishop  Meade  may  not  have  been 
correct.  The  wooden  balustrade  is  shown 
in  old  photographs.  The  entrance  door, 
including  pedimentation,  is  identical  in 
photographs  and  on  the  bowl.  The  door- 
way, with  panes  above  it,  is  correct.  The 
sills  are  indicated.  Window  panes  and  trim 
are  not  shown  but  these  are  not  basic  as  the 
structure  is.  The  water  table,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Waterman,  is  the  most 
sophisticated  in  Colonial  architecture,  is 
shown.  The  dependencies  in  the  Waterman 
sketch  were  attached  to  the  house.  Some- 
times in  Southern  Colonial  mansions  they 
were.  Again  they  were  sometimes  detached . 
According  to  Mr.  Waterman,  'The  milder 
climate  of  Virginia  and  the  problem  of 
coloured  servants,  however,  worked  for 
the  omission  of  the  passages  and  the  use  of 
free-standing   dependencies'.24   The  de- 
pendencies on  the  bowl  are  a  Chinese  ver- 
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sion.  The  view  on  the  back  of  the  bowl 
varies  considerably.  (This  may  have  been 
left  to  the  artist's  imagination.  Perhaps  the 
end  view  of  the  houre  suggested  a  balus- 
trade and  porches  with  columns.  The 
English  houses  sometimes  had  them  and 
the  Ludwell  Tenement  in  Williamsburg 
does  )  One  Virginia  architect  identified 
this  view  as  a  garbled  version  of  the  end, 
not  the  rear  of  Rosewell.  The  artist  was 
incapable  of  indicating  three  rows  of  win- 
dows (except  on  the  end)  and  correct  in 
size.  The  balustrade  was  the  continuation 
of  the  porches  as  the  artist  saw  them.  A 
Dutch  touch  over  the  pedimented  end 
pavilion  -  a  Chinese  modification  in  his 
rendition  of  that  end.  The  indication  of 
ruins  of  a  dependency  is  correct  as  a  'store- 
house' did  at  one  time  exist  there.  Deck 
on  hip  roof  evident  as  balustrade  (same 
as  photographs  of  building  before  1916). 
Again  the  border  of  the  panel  enclosing 
the  view  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  is 
identical  to  that  enclosing  the  views  on  the 
Wharton  bowl.  One  Philadelphia  expert 
remarked  that  the  two  bowls  could  have 
come  on  the  same  ship.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Hyde,  with  Virginia  antecedents, 
author,  a  scholar,  authority  and  collector 
of  Chinese  Export  Porcelains  and  enamels, 
having  known  Rosewell  and  many  of  the 
Pages  and  Whartons,  judged  the  view  on 
the  bowl  to  be  Rosewell.  He  said,  'This  is 
too  similar  a  building,  allowing  for  a  little 
Chinese  poetic  license  .  .  .  with  chimney 
mouldings,  the  same  number  and  place- 
ment of  windows,  same  number  of 
storeys,  and  the  same  roof  line  and  out- 
buildings of  the  eighteenth-century  Vir- 
ginia type,  not  to  have  been  taken  from  a 
sketch  or  watercolour  of  Rosewell'.  He 
had  known  the  mansion  in  its  heyday  and 
he  knows  it  today  in  its  ruinous  state. 

There  are  differences  such  as  the  plain 
surface  rather  than  the  indication  of  bricks. 
Window  panes  and  the  trim  are  not  shown. 
With  many  artists  working  on  a  piece  of 
porcelain,  these  may  have  been  omitted. 
They  may  not  have  been  clearly  delineated 
in  the  sketch  or  watercolour  used  for  the 
reproduction.  No  one  knows. 

After  the  death  of  Governor  John  Page, 
its  last  lineal  owner,  in  1808,  Rosewell  did 
not  withstand  the  vicissitudes  of  change  - 
lack  of  occupation,  tenant  farmers,  the 
changes  made  by  new  owners,  and  the 
Civil  War.  Nature  played  its  role  in  its 
destruction.  Fire,  the  dread  of  every  plant- 
ation owner,  finally  struck.  In  Virginia 
only  the  shell  of  the  finest  Georgian 
mansion  ever  built  in  the  colonies,  shroud- 
ed with  overgrowth  of  greenery,  remains. 


NOTES 

1.  Frank  L.  Horton,  North  Carolina,  in  a  letter 
dated  27  January,  1962.  Domestic  Colonial 
Architecture  of  Tidewater  Virginia  by  Thomas 
Tileston  Waterman  and  John  A.  Barrows, 
(Chapel  Hill,  1947),  shows  several 
photographs  of  the  building  as  it  stood  from 
about  1835  to  1 9 16,  when  the  mansion 
burned.  According  to  this  authority,  the 
building  had  a  parapet  construction  at  the 
eaves  and  two  cupolas  prior  to  1 83  5 . 
Waterman  gives  two  reconstructed  drawings 
which  do  not  compare  with  the  punch  bowl, 
but  is  he  correct? 

'I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  same 
fenestration,  the  same  pedimented  doorways, 
wings  (slight  protrusions)  at  either  side  and  the 
possibility  of"  ladders"  ofbrickivork  at  either 
end  of  the  building  ( at  the front  corners)  could 
well  be false  columns  for  the  two  porches  seen  on 
the  punch  bowl.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth 
checking.  The  punch  bowl  certainly  is  a 
Virginia  form,  with  flanking  dependencies.' 

2.  Christopher  Buxton,  m.a.,  m.b.a.,  Period 
and  Country  Houses  Limited,  London, 
submitted  photographs  to  Country  Life  and 
that  of  the  bowl  showing  the  front  view  was 
published  on  7  May  with  an  accompanying 
letter.  In  it  he  said  'There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  house  illustrated  on  the  bowl  may  be  an 
existing,  or  former,  English,  Scottish  or  Irish 
country  house'.  On  10  September,  1970,  Mr. 
Buxton  wrote :  'I  have  not  had  any  letters 
from  The  Country  Life  letter.  So  this  is  some 
sort  of  indication  that  there  is  no  obvious 
model  in  England'. 

3 .  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings,  Assistant 
Director,  The  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  New  England  Antiquities,  in  a  letter, 

19  November,  1959:  'From  the  outset  I  was 
struck  by  the  similarity  between  the  view  on 
the  bowl  and  the  very  simple  engravings  in 
that  well-known  English  work  on  the 
Beauties  of  England. 
Having  gone  through  both  volumes 
of  the  1776  edition  which  the  Society  owns, 
I  could  not  find  a  plate  from  which  this 
design  could  be  said  to  be  copied.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  house  is  like  many  of  those 
shown  in  the  Beauties  of  England,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  little  carriage  is  a  typical 
feature  of  many  of  these  engravings,  I  cannot 
escape  the  impression  that  this  building  might 
conceivably  be  American,  but  if  so  it  does 
not  ring  a  specific  bell  with  me.  I  would 
inquire  both  in  Providence,  in  Baltimore, 
and  in  Philadelphia.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
house  that  it  could  be  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  area'.  Research  in  Rhode  Island, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  ruled  out  the 
house  being  in  those  areas. 

4.  Letter  from  Nicholas  Biddle  Wainwright, 
Curator,  The  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  undated,  November  1968 : 
'I  am  unfamiliar  with  any  Philadelphia 
building  which  could  resemble  the  one  on 
the  punch  bowl,  pictures  of  which  were 
shown  me  by  Mrs.  Kerr'. 

5.  Thomas  Tileston  Waterman,  Mansions  of 
Virginia,  1706-1776  (Chapel  Hill,  1946), 
pp.  107-108. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  112. 

7.  Elise  Lathrop,  Historic  Houses  of  Early 
America  (Tudor  Pub.  Co.,  1936),  p.  147. 


8.  European  Architecture  in  India  1 750-1 850  by 
Sten  Nilsson  (Faber  and  Faber)  London,  ^ 
1968,  pp.  176-178 :  'The  climatic  aspects  of 
architecture  are  self-evident,  and  much 
discussed  at  present . . .  The  problems  became 
particularly  obvious,  of  course,  when  a  type 
of  building  was  transferred  from  one  climate 
to  another,  as  occurred  in  the  period  we  are 
dealing  with.  The  Danes,  British,  and  Dutch 
who  tried  to  apply  their  European  experience 
in  the  tropical  colonies,  necessarily 
encountered  great  practical  difficulties.  They 
were  also  obliged  to  redesign  buildings  and 

change  functions  architects  worked  with 

spread  out  buildings ...  it  was 

long  the  custom  to  live  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  house,  while  the  ground  floor  was 
used  as  a  godown . . .  The  ground  floor  was 
constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  podium 
with  arcades  and  rustic  work.  But  in  about 
1780  the  family's  living  rooms  were  moved 
to  the  ground  floor,  probably  following  the 
experience  in  country  residences,  where 
practically  all  families  lived  on  the  ground 
floor'. 

9.  Letter  from  John  Irwin,  Keeper,  Indian 
Section,  Victoria  &  Albert  Museum,  London, 
14  April,  1969 : '. . .  I  doubt  that  there  is  any 
link  in  this  case  with  India.  As  far  as  Indian 
export  art  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  almost 
unknown  for  an  eighteenth-century 
craftsman  to  have  copied  an  existing  building 
in  situ.  If  he  had  wanted  to  depict  Western 
architecture,  he  would  have  taken  his  model 
from  an  engraving  or  some  other  pictorial 
source  rather  than  from  an  actual  building. 

I  would  have  expected  the  same  to  have  been 
true  of  Chinese  porcelain'. 

10.  Jean  McClure  Mudge,  Chinese  Export for  the 
American  Trade  (Univ.  of  Delaware  Press, 
1962),  p.  29. 

11.  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

12.  Ibid.,  p.  100. 

13.  William  Hickey,  Memoirs  of  William  Hickey, 
1749-1809,  edited  by  Alfred  Spencer 
(Hurst  and  Blackett,  Ltd.,  191 5)  4th  edition, 
p.  210. 

14.  J.  A.  Lloyd  Hyde,  Oriental  Lowestoft  Chinese 
Export  Porcelain  Porcelaine  de  la  Cie  des 
Indes  (The  Ceramic  Book  Co.,  1964), 

pp.  15-16. 

15.  Mudge,  p.  49. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  74. 

17.  Homer  Eaton  Keyes,  Antiques,  xrv  (June, 
1928),  p.  530. 

18.  Michel  Beurdeley,  Chinese  Trade  Porcelain 
(Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co.  1963),  pp.  62, 177, 181. 
Captions  for  illustrations,  Cat.  123,  Cat.  137, 
Cat.  139. 

19.  John  Goldsmith  Phillips,  China-Trade 
Porcelain :  An  Account  of  its  Historical 
Background,  Manufacture,  and  Decoration  and 
a  Study  of  the  Helena  Woolworth  McCann 
Collection  (Cambridge,  Mass.  1956),  p.  131. 

20.  Ivor  Noel  Hume,  'Evacations  at  Rosewell', 
Paper  18,  Bulletin  235 :  Contributions  from 
the  Museum  of  History  and  Technology, 
Smithsonian  Institute,  1962,  p.  169. 

21.  Genealogy  of  the  Page  Family  (Press  of  the 
Publishers  Printing  Co.,  1893),  p.  14. 

22.  Calvin  S.  Hathaway,  R.  Wistar  Harvey 
Curator  of  Decorative  Arts,  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art. 

23.  Phillips,  p.  38. 

24.  Waterman,  p.  13. 
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Joseph  T.  Butler 


Tlie  celebration  of  America's  Revolutionary  War, 
resultant  independence,  and  the  creation  of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  now  well  under  way. 
Institutions  across  the  nation  have  organized  or  are 
now  organizing  a  variety  of  exhibitions  relating  to 
the  Bicentennial.  In  the  months  to  come  a  number 
of  these  exhibitions  will  be  discussed  in  this  column. 
In  recognition  of  the  Bicentennial  and  of  4  July, 
Independence  Day,  this  month's  column  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  current  exhibitions  and  trends  in  the 
art  of  the  United  States. 


i.James  S.  Ellsworth. 
Margaret  Douglas  Bottwn, 
watercolour  on  paper,  1842  or  1845. 
Lucy  B.  Mitchell. 

JAMES  S.  ELLSWORTH, 
PORTRAIT  PAINTER 

James  Sanford  Ellsworth  (probably  1 802-1 873)  is 
today  classified  as  an  American  itinerant  folk 
artist.  Little  of  substance  is  known  of  Ellsworth's 
life.  Bom  in  Connecticut,  his  career,  which  lasted 
from  about  1835  until  1855  was  centred  in  his 
native  state,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  Ellsworth's 
usual  work  consisted  of  miniature  watercolour 
profiles  sometimes  sitting  on  fantastic  parts  of 
chairs  with  clouds  supporting  the  chairs  and  sur- 
rounding the  profile  head. 

The  Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Col- 
lection (Williamsburg,  Virginia)  held  a  most  im- 
portant exhibition  of  Ellsworth's  work.  The  show 
was  the  culmination  of  more  than  thirty  years  re- 
search by  Lucy  B.  Mitchell  of  Longmeadow,  Mas- 
sachusetts who  is  also  a  collector  of  the  artist's 
work.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  catalogue 
which  has  been  published  in  connection  with  this. 
Written  by  Mrs.  Mitchell,  with  an  introduction 


by  Beatrix  T.  Rumford,  Director  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Collection,  this  is  a  model  of  the  kind  of 
present-day  scholarship  in  American  art.  After 
much  background  information  and  analysis  of 
style,  a  fascinating  checklist  is  offered.  Included 
first  are  twelve  paintings  in  oil ;  these  are  followed 
by  a  test  of  one  hundred  and  nine  portrait  minia- 
tures (which  were  known  in  1953)  and  finally  a 
listing  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  additional 
portrait  miniatures  which  have  been  discovered 
since  that  time.  Generally  they  are  illustrated  so 
that  the  catalogue  provides  a  superb  visual  docu- 
mentation of  this  unique  American  artist. 

THREE  NEW  ENGLAND 
WATERCOLOUR  PAINTERS 
An  exhibition  of  seventy  works  by  the  American 
folk  artists,  Joseph  H.  Davis,  J.  Evans,  and  J.  A. 
Davis,  was  organized  by  The  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  and  currently  can  be  seen,  through  1 
September,  at  The  Currier  Gallery  of  Art.  Loans 
came  from  nine  museums  and  nineteen  private 
collections  and  the  show  was  organized  by  Esther 
Sparks,  Assistant  Curator  of  Prints  and  Drawings 
at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  The  exhibition  is  as- 
sisted by  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  The  illustrated  exhibition  catalogue 
will  be  the  first  publication  to  document  all  the 
known  paintings  by  the  artists  represented.  It  will 
be  written  by  Mrs.  Sparks  and  the  well-known 
collectors,  Gail  and  Norbert  Savage.  Its  interest  in 
documentation  and  complete  check  lists  places  it 
in  the  same  category  as  the  Ellsworth  catalogue. 

In  speaking  of  the  exhibition,  Mrs.  Sparks  com- 
ments, 'The  three  painters  in  the  show  travelled 
in  New  Hampshire,  Maine  and  adjacent  states 
from  the  late  1820s  into  the  1850s,  painting  por- 
traits in  watercolour.  The  three  have  stylistic,  geo- 
graphic, and  biographic  connections.  In  several 
cases,  one  of  the  artists  painted  many  members  of 
the  same  family  and  many  of  its  neighbours;  in 
other  instances,  two  of  the  artists  painted  the  same 
person.  This  will  be  the  first  museum  exhibition 
devoted  to  early  American  portraits  in  water- 
colour.  Thousands  of  these  fragile  records  of  our 

2.  Joseph  H.  Davis 

The  Tilton  Family,  watercolour  on  paper,  1836. 
Abby  Aldrich  Rockefeller  Folk  Art  Collection. 
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3.J.  C.  Satterlee. 

1  Vhy  Not  Learn  to  Write  ?  ink  on  paper,  1 866. 
Herbert  W.  Hemphill  Jr. 

ancestors  were  painted  by  amateur  and  profes- 
sional artists  but  names  were  lost,  fashion  changed, 
and  time  and  carelessness  have  taken  a  great  toll. 
Nevertheless,  almost  a  hundred  portraits  by 
Joseph  H.  Davis  have  survived  and  twenty-three 
by  J.  Evans  and  about  fifty  by  J.  A.  Davis  have 
been  identified'. 

CALLIGRAPHY: 

'WHY  NOT  LEARN  TO  WRITE?' 
The  Museum  of  American  Folk  Art  (New  York 
City)  recently  presented  an  exhibition  with  this 
'catchy'  title.  Calligraphy,  the  art  of  'beautiful 
writing',  is  much  neglected  in  our  times,  but  in 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  it  was  an  important  component  of  the 
educational  process.  Special  writing  schools  were 
established,  and  many  men  made  a  living  with 
their  pens.  Learning  to  write  well  was  emphasized 
not  merely  for  the  sake  of  legibility,  but  to  develop 
one's  character  as  well. 

Under  the  influence  of  skilled  penmen,  mere 
writing  was  transcended  and  a  real  art  form 
emerged.  The  most  renowned  of  these  penmen 
was  Piatt  Roger  Spencer,  a  nineteenth  century 
writing  master  who  developed  a  distinctive  style. 
In  order  to  practice  their  skill,  students  of  the 
Spencerian  style  created  whimsical  drawings  of 
animals,  people  and  plants  with  elaborate  pen 
flourishes  similar  to  those  used  in  the  formation 
of  letters. 

The  present  exhibition  consisted  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  calli- 
graphy. In  addition  to  Spencerian  style  pen  draw- 
ings, there  were  examples  of  non-Spencerian  calli- 
graphy such  as  Pennsylvania  German  vorschrift 
and  Shaker  spirit  drawing.  Also  included  were 
pottery,  quilts  and  painted  furniture  in  which 
'beautiful  writing'  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  decora- 
tion. A  catalogue  was  published  from  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

REVEALED  MASTERS: 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 
AMERICAN  ART 

An  exhibition  of  nineteenth  century  American 
painting  was  seen  at  the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gallery 
(Sacramento,  California)  through  the  end  of  last 
month.  The  exhibition  was  organized  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts  and  Dr.  William  H. 
Gerdts,  Professor  of  Art  at  Brooklyn  College, 
proposed  the  theme  of  this  exhibition,  selected 
the  forty-three  represented  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures, and  wrote  the  accompanying  catalogue. 

Although  renewed  interest  in  nineteenth  cen- 
tury art  has  recently  brought  attention  to  masters 


of  the  period  like  Winslow  Homer  and  Thomas 
Eakins  many  important  artists  of  the  time  are  only 
now  being  rediscovered.  The  present  show  is  an 
attempt  to  give  new  appreciation  to  the  lesser- 
known  artists  of  the  last  century,  many  of  whose 
reputations  are  currently  being  re-evaluated.  Dr. 
Gerdts  sets  forth  his  concept  of  the  show  in  the 
catalogue:  'The  history  of  American  painting, 
particularly  during  the  period  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  is  filled  with  names  which  are  today  un- 
familiar to  even  the  most  devoted  scholars  in  the 
field.  Many  artists  who  regularly  exhibited  in  the 
important  exhibitions  of  the  time  are  totally  un- 
known today.  Others  are  known  by  only  one, 
two,  or,  at  most,  a  few  works,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  powerful  and  extremely  beautiful. 
[There]  arc  fine  painters  and  sculptors  whose 
works  deserve  to  be  unearthed  and  studied  . .  .'. 

The  works  of  these  little-known  artists  are 
presented  in  portraiture,  landscape,  still  life,  genre 
and  covers  every  major  international  style  of  the 
last  century  from  Neo-classicism  to  Impres- 
sionism. Artists  include  John  W.  Alexander, 
James  Henry  Beard,  William  H.  Beard,  Robert 
Blum,  George  Loring  Brown,  Sarah  Dobson, 
James  Hamilton,  Harriet  Hosmer,  David  Johnson- 
Thomas  Rossiter,  Robert  Street,  John  R.  Tilton, 
Robert  Walter  Wier  and  others. 

Of  special  interest  is  a  still  life  painting  of  1862 
by  Samuel  Marsden  Brookes  depicting  the 
trophies  of  the  hunt  and  the  stream  which  is  a 
part  of  the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gallery's  permanent 
collection.  Born  in  England,  Brookes  moved  to 
San  Francisco  in  1862  and  began  painting  still 


lifes,  especially  fish  pictures.  The  still  lite  in  this 
exhibition  is  one  of  the  first  of  this  line  and  one  of 
the  first  he  painted  in  California.  It  also  appears  to 
be  the  earliest  work  by  a  California  artist  to  have 
been  acquired  by  the  patron  Judge  E.  B.  Crocker, 
wli  i  subsequently  purchased  paintings  by  the 
leading  California  artists  in  the  1860s  and  1970s. 
Other  works  in  the  exhibition  are  on  loan  from 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  The  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  The  Yale  University  Art 
Gallery;  The  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
Washington,  D.C.;  The  Newark,  New  Jersey 
Museum  ;  The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  and 
others. 

This  exhibition  has  been  shown  at  the  Newark, 
New  Jersey  Museum;  the  Mobile,  Alabama  Art 
Gallery;  and  The  University  of  Georgia  Museum 
of  Art.  After  leaving  the  Crocker  it  will  travel  to 
the  Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts  in  Ohio. 


4.  Louis  Mueller. 
Sculptor's  Studio. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 
Purchase,  the  Bertram  F.  and  Susie  Brnmmer 
Foundation,  Inc.,  ig6j. 

5.  Thomas  P.  Rossiter. 
Such  is  Life,  a  Scene  in  London 
During  the  Crimean  War,  1855. 
Newark  Museum. 


A  valuation  by  our  professional  valuers  will  not  only  ensure  financial  protection  for  your  fine 
furniture,  pictures,  silver,  porcelain  and  all  other  works  'of  art,  but  ALL  your  household  effects 

It  will  substantiate  any  claims  you  may  wish  to  make  in  the  event  of  loss  by  burglary  or  fire. 

or  any  other  cause. 


Our  valuations  are  accepted  by  insurance  companies  and  Lloyds  Underwriters.  Write  now  for 
further  particulars — tomorrow  may  be  too  late. 


English  early  18th  Century  Chairs 


Gurr  Johns  &  Angier  Bird  Ltd. 

Valuers 

49/51  High  Street,  Maidenhead  Telephone:  Maidenhead  26306 

Branches  at  York  and  Edinburgh 

Head  Office:  16  Finsbury  Circus,  London  EC2M  7DD. 
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6.  H.  H.  Richardson,  photograph  by 
Marian  Adams,  1884. 
Henry  Adams  Library, 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 


H.  H.  RICHARDSON 

Henry  Hobson  Richardson  (1837-1886)  was  one 
of  America's  greatest  exponents  and  practi- 
tioners of  late  High  Victorian  architecture. 
Richardson  was  elevated  to  international  promi- 
nence through  his  architectural  style  which  is 
otten  termed  Richardson  Romanesque.  The 
Department  of  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts  of  the 
Harvard  College  Library  has  presented  an  exhibi- 
tion of  selected  drawings  by  Richardson  and 
members  of  his  office.  Rather  than  commemorat- 
ing his  birth  or  death,  the  exhibition  and  show 
commemorated  his  move  from  Staten  Island 
(New  York)  to  Brookline  (Massachusetts)  in  1874 
as  a  result  of  his  having  won  the  national  compe- 
tition for  the  design  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston. 

The  resultant  catalogue  of  this  show  is  a 
masterpiece  of  both  scholarship  and  printing.  It 
contains  a  foreword  by  Peter  A.  Wick,  Curator  of 
The  Department  of  Printing  and  Graphic  Arts 
(Harvard  College)  and  a  highly  illuminating 
catalogue  by  the  eminent  architectural  historian 
James  F.  O'Gorman.  The  catalogue  is  divided 
into  the  following  sections:  Ecclesiastical  Build- 
ings, Residential  Buildings,  Urban  and  Suburban, 
Commercial  Buildings,  Public  Buildings,  Educa- 
tional Buildings,  Libraries,  Railroad  Commissions 
and  a  miscellaneous  section.  In  addition  to  its 
Harvard  showing,  the  exhibition  was  also  seen  at 
the  Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art  (New 
York)  and  it  recendy  closed  in  Washington,  d.c. 
at  the  Renwick  Gallery  of  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

THREE  AMERICAN  PURISTS : 
MASON,  MILES,  VON  WIEGAND 
The  work  of  three  American  purists,  Mason, 
Miles  and  Von  Weigand,  can  be  seen  at  the 
Springfield  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Massachusetts) 
through  12  July.  More  than  sixty  abstract  paint- 
ings, drawings  and  collages  will  principally  be 
representative  of  works  done  during  the  1940s 
and  1950s  by  Alice  Trumbull  Mason,  Jeanne 
Miles,  and  Charmion  von  Wiegand,  all  of  whom 
began  to  paint  in  the  late  1920s. 


Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  exhibi- 
tion is  the  fruition  of  a  year  and  a  half  of  planning 
in  conjunction  with  the  Springfield  Museum's 
commitment  to  gathering  a  collection  that  will 
preserve  the  best  qualities  of  the  roots  of  American 
abstraction.  The  show  is  composed  of  seven 
recent  additions  to  the  Museum  collection  to- 
gether with  loans  from  other  institutions  and 
private  collectors. 

The  focus  of  the  exhibition  is  upon  the 
American  Purist  group  of  abstract  artists  who,  in 
contrast  to  the  abstract-expressionists  moved  in 
the  direction  of  a  strong  structural  fabric. 
Characteristic  of  American  Purism,  the  works  in 
the  exhibition  are  compositions  in  which  geo- 
metric forms  and  clear  colour  become  expressive 
in  themselves.  Without  expressionism's  subjec- 
tive, gestural  surface  manipulation,  Purism  creates 
emotional  feeling  through  the  language  of  form 
and  symbol. 

The  exhibition  represents  three  different 
approaches  to  the  Purist  movement,  with  each 
artist  using  geometric  forms  in  a  completely 
individual  manner.  The  emphasis  on  Miles  is 
upon  the  lyrical  colour  of  her  mystical  paintings 
and  drawings,  while  Mason's  paintings  and 
graphics  are  noted  for  their  distinctive  structural 
quality.  Symbolic  language  and  intellectual  con- 
tent are  the  significant  aspects  of  the  gouaches  and 
collages  of  von  Wiegand,  who  was  a  major  1948 
figure  in  the  first  generation  of  collage  artists  in 
America. 

Alice  Trumbull  Mason  was  a  charter  member 
of  American  Abstract  Artists,  founded  in  1936. 
She  devoted  serious  and  strenuous  efforts  to  the 
organization's  battle  to  gain  an  audience  and 
establish  the  validity  of  abstract  art.  The  quality  of 
serene  detachment  of  her  precisely  ordered, 
deceptively  simple  paintings  is  suggestive  of  the 
life  of  the  artist  herself. 

Although  George  L.  K.  Morris,  in  a  1956 
'chronicle*  of  the  American  Abstract  Artists 
placed  Mason  among  members  who  'added  a 
note  of  extroverted  cheer  to  balance  the  lugub- 
riosity'  of  the  group's  first  meetings,  she  later 
pursued  her  work  in  isolation.  Her  death  in  1971, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  went  unnoticed.  The 
retrospective  given  her  two  years  later  at  New 
York  City's  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 
revealed  her  as  pioneer  American  abstractionist, 
who  had  worked  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term 
since  1929. 

Early  and  continuing  members  of  American 
Abstract  Artists,  both  Miles  and  von  Wiegand 
moved  beyond  Mondrian  influenced  paintings  to 
reflect  in  their  more  recent  work  their  serious 
study  of  Eastern  philosophy  and  religions. 
Included  in  the  exhibition  are  von  Wiegand 
works  that  incorporate  her  study  of  Tibetan  art, 


while  Miles  develops  variations  on  the  mandala, 
the  cross,  and  magic  square  in  paintings  and  draw- 
ings that  make  use  of  platinum  and  gold  leaf,  at 
times  hidden  behind  veils  of  colour. 

An  illustrated  exhibition  catalogue  features  a 
critical  and  biographical  text  by  May  Brawley 
Hill,  who  organised  the  exhibition  with  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  Director,  Jeffrey  R.  Brown. 


7.  Jo  Anne  Schneider. 
Sneakers  III,  1974.  Rehn  Gallery. 

JO  ANNE  SCHNEIDER  -  PAINTINGS 
Tennis  sneakers  and  arrangements  of  brooms, 
mops  and  paper  bags  are  the  images  in  the  new 
still  life  paintings  ofjo  Anne  Schneider.  The  Frank 
Rehn  Gallery  (New  York  City)  has  presented  the 
twelfth  one-woman  show  of  this  artist  and  the 
sixth  at  the  Rehn.  The  ubiquitous  sneaker  is  often 
the  subject  of  her  oils.  Shown  in  pairs,  the  series 
reveals  again  the  artist's  involvement  with  paint- 
ing the  mundane  in  mystical  terms. 

To  Anne  Schneider's  work  is  in  the  permanent 
collections  of  Colby  College,  St.  Lawrence 
University,  Syracuse  University,  Butler  Institute 
of  Fine  Arts,  Newberger  Museum,  Evansville 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Science,  and  in  many  private 
collections.  Her  paintings  have  been  exhibited  at 
the  Whitney  Museum,  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Toledo 
Museum  and  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters. 

CATALOGUE  RAISONNE  OF  WORKS 
BY  WILLIAM  MERRITT  CHASE 
A  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  works  of  William 
Merritt  Chase  (1849-1916)  is  being  prepared  by- 
Ronald  G.  Pisano,  sponsored  by  the  Parrish  Art 
Museum,  Southampton,  New  York.  Information 
regarding  works  by  Chase  in  all  media  should  be 
sent  to:  Ronald  G.  Pisano,  350  West  55th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10019.  Volume  1  of  the 
catalogue  raisonne  is  scheduled  for  publication 
sometime  in  1976. 

8.  Charmion  yon  Wiegand. 

Emerald  Tablets.  Tlie James  Philip  Gray  Collection. 
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i.  Calder.  Crags  and  Critters. 
Painted  metal,  1974.  Munich. 


Frankfurt  Am  Main 

WILLIAM  BLAKE 

The  strange  compositions  of  William  Blake  recall 
the  mysticism  and  spirit  of  fantasy  which  per- 
meated the  Middle  Ages  and  re-appeared  in  the 
preciosity  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites.  Subsequently 
the  poetic  imagination  of  this  Romantic  vision- 
ary, who  was  so  well  versed  in  the  origins  of  ele- 
gant Florentine  art  and  Gothic  draughtsmanship, 
was  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  Symbolists  and 
Surrealists.  He  was  the  English  precursor  of  all  the 
trends  which  were  to  spread  throughout  Europe 
in  the  course  of  the  last  century.  Much  of  his 
work  is  on  display  at  the  Stadelsches  Kunsinstitut 
of  Frankfurt  until  27  July. 

Mannheim 

HENRI  LAURENS 

A  quite  different  art  -  severely  Cubist  and  model- 
led with  restraint  -  is  on  view  until  8  July  at  the 
Kunstverein  at  Mannheim:  the  sculptures  and 
drawings  of  Henri  Laurens  (Paris  1885— 1954). 
These  are  monumental  in  conception,  executed 
with  perfect  simplicity  with  no  superfluous  de- 
vices. From  191 1  Laurens  was  associated  with 
Braque.  His  work  shows  concentrated  powerful 
discipline  with  subtle  arrangements  of  planes  and 
rounded  volumes  which,  despite  their  abstract 
appearance,  are  always  closely  related  to  the 
human  form.  Although,  at  his  own  wish,  his 
work  was  for  a  long  time  not  widely  known,  to- 
day it  occupies  a  vital  position  in  modem  art. 

Munich 

ALEXANDER  CALDER 
At  the  age  of  seventy-seven  Alexander  Calder  has 
lost  none  of  the  creative  powers  and  ingenious 
humour  which  is  evident  in  the  very  varied  as- 
pects of  his  art,  ranging  from  the  famous  Mobiles 
and  Stabiles  to  human  forms  cut  out  from  poly- 
chrome sheet-metal,  gouaches  and  collages.  The 
delicate  style  and  charming  gaiety  which  are 
characteristic  of  all  the  work  of  this  American 
sculptor  stem  from  the  poetry  of  his  childhood 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  every  one  of  his  subjects  - 
on  view  until  1 3  July  at  the  Haus  der  Kunst. 


Paris 

THE  WORK  OF 

HENRY  HEINRICHFUSELI  * 
A  travelling  exhibition  which  has  visited  Ham- 
burg and  London  has  reached  its  last  lap  at  the 
Petit  Palais,  Paris,  until  20  July.  It  consists  of  two 
hundred  works  of  a  Zurich  artist  who  was  adop- 
ted by  England  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Fuseli 
(1741-1825),  well  represented  at  the  Tate  Gallery 
and  in  the  museum  of  his  native  city,  was  not  well 
known  to  the  Paris  public  for  whom  this  'diaboli- 
cal' painting  is  a  revelation.  His  biographer,  Peter 
Quenell,  referred  to  him  as  the  devil's  hobgoblin 
who  belonged  to  the  murky  and  unreal  world  of 
black  magic.  A  precursor  of  Blake  and  Goya,  he 
was  at  first  ordained  clergyman  in  Zurich  but  was 
soon  forced  to  leave  the  town  for  denouncing  an 
important  person  as  a  blackmailer.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  he  left  for  Italy,  abandoning  England 
for  eight  years,  to  discover  the  secrets  of  the  sculp- 
tors of  antiquity  and  to  study  the  composition  of 
Michelangelo,  whose  influence  can  clearly  be  de- 
tected in  many  of  his  compositions.  The  particu- 
lar traits  of  the  art  of  Fuseli  lie  in  this  unusual  com- 
bination of  a  respect  for  classicism  and  a  leaning 
towards  the  nightmare  and  the  powers  of  evil. 
Like  Blake  he  was  the  forerunner  of  Surrealism 
while  at  the  same  time  he  foreshadows  Expres- 
sionism by  virtue  of  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
the  subjects  he  portrays  and  of  a  distortion  of 
reality  which  is  baroque  to  the  point  of  caricature. 

THE  CENTENARY  OF 
MAURICE  RAVEL 

The  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris  is  celebrating 
the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Maurice  Ravel  (until 
15  July)  by  recalling  his  art  as  a  musician  and  his 
aesthetic  tastes,  from  his  birth  in  the  Basque 
country  (at  Cibourg  in  1875)  to  his  death  in  Paris 
in  1937.  He  was  always  a  mystery  even  to  his  best 
friends  but  the  exhibition  reveals  his  tastes  in 
literature  and  the  arts  and  his  predilection  for 
Baudelaire,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Verlaine  and 
Mallarmc,  and  the  atmosphere  of  his  home  at 


2.  Fuseli.  Hie  Nightmare,  1810.  Petit  Palais,  Paris. 


3.  Suzanne  Roland-Manuel. 

Set  for  L'Heure  Espagnole  by  Maurice  Ravel,  1945. 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris. 

Montfort-l'Amaury,  decorated  with  toys  and 
Chinese  curios.  The  many  costumes  and  models 
of  stage-sets  remind  us  of  his  most  famous  ballets, 
L'Heure  Espagnole,  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  i'Enfant  et 
les  Sortileges. 

COUNTERPANES  FROM  OLD  QUEBEC 
Some  fifty  counterpanes  from  the  Seguin  collec- 
tion from  Quebec  now  on  view  at  the  Musee  des 
Arts  et  Traditions  Populaires,  Paris,  (Bois  de 
Boulogne  near  the  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  until 
10  July)  are  examples  of  craftsmanship  of  nine- 
teenth century  Canada,  illustrating  forgotten 
techniques  and  the  aesthetic  feeling,  dexterity  and 
creative  spirit  of  the  peasants  of  the  Quebec 
region.  A  tradition  of  decorative  weaving  was  a 
sure  guide  for  these  anonymous  artists  in  their 
choice  of  bright  colours  and  the  refreshing 
originality  of  their  designs. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  GASTON  LA  TOUCHE 
Watteau-like  parks  bathed  in  a  melancholy 
autumnal  light  where  girls  dream  in  fin  de  siicle 
costumes,  intimate  rooms  which  coyly  depict  the 
gallantries  of  the  Belle  Epoque  -  these  are  the 
recently  re-discovered  charming  compositions  of 
Gaston  La  Touche  (1854-1913).  Inexplicably  they 
fell  from  favour  after  enjoying  enormous  success. 
The  Galerie  Nieszawer  in  the  Marais  quarter  (15 
rue  Beautreillis),  in  showing  a  selection  of  seventy 
canvases,  is  contributing  to  this  very  worthwhile 
revival. 

Brussels 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
FLEMISH  ART 

The  Prado  in  Madrid  and  some  private  Spanish 
collectors  have  lent  to  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderne 
(until  [3  July)  a  selection  of  important  pictures 

5.  Gaston  La  Touche.  L'Heure  Exqnise. 
Galcric  Nieszawer.  Paris. 


dating  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Flanders.  It  is  well 
known  that  seventeenth-century  society  in 
Madrid  and  Seville  made  much  of  the  works  of 
Rubens  and  his  contemporaries,  the  reason  for 
the  large  number  of  major  works  of  that  period 
-  northern  versions  of  Italian-style  paintings  - 
to  be  found  still  in  Spanish  collections. 


4.  Counterpane  from  Quebec,  nineteenth  century. 
Musee  des  Arts  et  Traditions  Populaires,  Paris. 

KITSCH  PAINTING 

Aleksa  Celebonovic  has  written  Peinture  kitsch  ou 
Realisme  bourgeois,  an  attractive  book  abundantly 
illustrated,  which  deals  with  the  sociological  as- 
pects of  conventional  art  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
thoughtful  review  of  the  subjects  treated  by  very 
formal  painters  ranging  from  mythology  to  the 
family  and  from  religion  to  politics  and  patriot- 
ism, an  original  and  constructive  method  of 
analysing  the  psychology  and  evolution  of  an  era. 
(Editions  Sghers,  3  boulevard  Latour-Maubourg, 
75007,  Paris,  148  francs). 
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I.  An  important  pair  of  eighteenth  century  Canton 
enamel  wall  lights  made  for  the  European  market. 
Height:  95  cm.;  Width:  30  cm. 
J.  Kugel,  279  rue  St.  Honore,  75008  Paris. 


2.  Bronze  Ritual  Vessel  (/in),  Chinese,  Shang  dynasty. 

Height  approx. :  40.75  cm.  (16  inches). 

The  Real  &  Rare  Gallery  Ltd., 

14 jo  Young  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


3.  An  important  rare  Queen  Anne  red  and  cream 
lacquer  Cabinet  containing  drawers  on  a 
contemporary  carved  gesso  and  gilt-wood  stand, 
English,  c.  1 710. 

Mallelt  &  Son  Ltd.,  40  New  Bond  Street,  wi. 

4.  Below.  A  highly  important  French  Royal  Aubusson 
Tapestry  of  the  Port  of  Marseilles,  after  Vernet; 
woven  in  fine  silks  and  wools.  Second  quarter, 
eighteenth  century,  e.  1740. 

Signed :  O  VRIE  MRD  AUBUSSON. 
Measurements:  12  feet  4  inches  by  29  feet  10  inches. 
Mayorcas  Ltd.,  38 Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  swi. 


,2m  1 
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5.  Unique  Service  comprising  a  covered  bowl,  a  dish, 
and  two  h.mdleless  cups,  based  on  a  Worcester  model 
The  reserves  depict  six  male  and  female  members  of 
the  family  of  a  Cantonese  hong  merchant. 
Ch'ien  Lung  period. 
Diameter  of  bowl :  4^  inches ; 
Diameter  of  dish:  6&  inches; 
Diameter  of  cups:  3  inches. 
Ralph  M.  Ciiait  Ga  krics  Inc. 


6.  Black  and  gold  lacquer  table  made  in  China  for  the 

English  market  and  modelled  after  a  Georgian  tilt-top 

tripod  English  game  and  poker  table. 

Labelled  ho  a  ching. 

Diameter:  43  inches;  Height:  31  inches 

Philip  Colleck  of  London  Ltd., 

122  East  57th  Street,  New  York  10022. 


7.  Chinese  porcelain  plate 

of  the  Yung  Cheng  period  (1723-1735). 

Diameter:  8j  inches. 

G.  Mai ina,  Inc., 

6S0  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021. 


8.  A  most  unusual  five-colour  jadeite  Lotus  Dish, 
carved  during  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  (1735-1796) 
from  a  single  piece  ofjade.  On  teakwood  stand. 
Length:  7 J  inches;  Width:  5^  inches. 
Jade  &  Oriental  Art,  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel, 
g500  Wilshire  Boulevard ,  Beverly  Hills ,  California  go2i2. 


9.  Chinese  Export  Porcelain  Armorial  Pitcher  and 

Bow'l,  c.  1730.  Arms  of  Bootle  impaling  Tuke. 

Height  of  pitcher:  10  inches; 

Diameter  of  bowl:  1 1 J  inches. 

Bernard  &  S.  Dean  Levy  Inc. , 

gSi  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10021. 
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Chinese  Armorial  Porcelain 

Great  Books  and  Book  Collectors 

Related  Twilights 

Romanesque  Manuscripts 
1066-1190 

Dress  in  Italian  Painting 
1 460- 1  500 


1 .  Plate  vvitli  the  arms  of  May, 
depicting  a  fox  hunt,  c.  1755. 


Chinese  Armorial  Porcelain 

By  David  Sanctuary  Howard 
Foreword  by  Sir  Anthony  Wagner 
1,047  Pages>  numerous  illustrations 
with  25  colour  plates 
London:  faber  and  faber 
£60.00 

'It  was  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century 
that  the  English  finally  laid  the  foundations  of 
their  dominating  position  in  the  East  India  trade, 
and  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  the 
company  accounted  for  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
trade  to  China':  this  factual  statement,  allowing 
that  it  relates  as  much  to  things  such  as  tea  and 
silk  as  to  porcelain  paints  is  much  of  the  essential 
background  to  that  strange  phenomenon  which 
is  described  with  such  skill  and  relish  by  Mr. 
Howard  in  this  important  new  book.  For  more 
than  a  century  Chinese  craftsmen  laboured  dili- 
gently and  profitably  to  produce  table  services 
for  the  families  of  England,  some  thousands  of 
which  were  ordered  to  be  adorned  with  their 
coats  of  arms  and  crests;  and  in  due  course  - 
perhaps  two  years  later  -  these  took  their  place  on 
English  tables.  Such  an  event,  which  would  be 
extraordinary  even  in  today's  age  of  instant  com- 
munications, says  much  for  the  tenacity  and 
mutual  trust  existing  among  traders,  producers 
and  purchasers.  A  smaller  output  was  directed  by 
the  other  East  India  Companies  to  markets  on  the 
Continent  and  eventually  also  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

As  regards  the  attractions  of  armorial  china 
there  may  be  differing  views,  and  some  admirers 
of  Chinese  porcelain  per  se  will  no  doubt  condemn 
its  artistry  as  misplaced,  holding  with  R.  L. 
Hobson  that  the  decoration  of  a  dinner  plate 
should  be  'removed  from  the  gravy  and  relegated 
to  the  rim',  or  that  armorial  displays  of  this  kind 
'come  perilously  near  snobbery'.  Such  strictures 
011  taste  notwithstanding,  the  surviving  services 
represent  a  vast  reservoir  of  historical  interest  and 
information.  The  heraldic  descriptions  and  inter- 
pretations given  in  this  work  mine  a  rich  vein 
running  through  eighteenth-century  society  and 
its  wide  mercantile  interconnections,  and  for 
some  the  book  will  be  greatly  valued  on  this 
account  alone. 

It  is  rather  as  a  classified  and  documented 
record  of  the  porcelains  themselves  however  that 
this  truly  monumental  volume  will  be  consulted 
by  the  collector.  Nearly  three  thousand  services 
are  noted  and  items  from  almost  two  thousand 
of  these  are  illustrated:  a  measure  of  the  extent  to 
which  previous  accounts,  such  as  Sir  Algernon 
Tudor  Craig's  Armorial  Porcelain  of  the  iSth  Cen- 
tury (1925)  have  been  outstripped  and  superseded. 
Tudor  Craig  listed  his  services  alphabetically  by 
families:  an  essentially  genealogical  approach.  Mr. 
Howard  treats  them  as  objets  d'art  and  has  taken 
011  the  challenging  task  of  arranging  them 
according  to  their  decoration  and  date;  to  do  so 
he  has  had  to  invent  his  own  classification  of 
twenty-four  different  styles,  each  with  a  number 
of  subclassifications,  which  are  explained  by  an 
illustrated  key.  An  index  by  names  at  the  back 
offers  an  easy  approach  from  that  standpoint. 
There  are  well-written  introductory  chapters  on 
such  subjects  as  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany and  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
trade  in  Canton  was  conducted,  with  lists  of  the 
more  prominent  officials  involved  in  it.  There  are 
comments  on  the  families  which  ordered  the 
services  and  why;  and  also  on  problems  of 


heraldry  itself.  The  arms  were  in  many  cases 
copied  from  bookplates  (Nos.  2  and  3)  and  if  on 
occasion  the  Chinese  porcelain  painters  arrived  at 
a  somewhat  confused  interpretation  that  is  hardlT 
surprising. 

Given  the  coverage  of  services  here  the  owner 
of  an  armorial  piece  in  search  of  an  identification 
has  every  chance  of  success:  but  he  must  first 
master  the  rather  complex  system  of  classification. 
For  the  K'ang  Hsi  and  Yung  Cheng  reigns  this 
remains  relatively  orthodox  and  straightforward, 
with  sections  for  'underglaze  blue'  and  'jamille 
verte' ,  also  ' ' rouge-de-jer  and  gold'  (one  of  the 
largest),  and  'Chinese  Imari'  -  another  popular 
export  style. 

But  with  the  jamille  rose  and  other  styles  of  the 
Ch'ien  Lung  reign  things  become  more  com- 
plicated and  many  sections  are  based  on  border 
patterns  -  for  example,  'spearhead',  'chain'  and 
'flower  festoon',  each  with  its  own  tentative  date 
range.  There  is  even  a  'Chia  Ch'ing'  section  for 
the  years  1 800-1 820. 

For  anyone  interested  in  Ch'ing  dynasty  por- 
celain as  such  the  book  abounds  in  useful  facts  and 
indications.  The  earliest  item  catalogued  is  a 
blue-and- white  jardiniere  of  the  1690s  made  for 
Johnson,  a  Bristol  shipbuilder;  the  earliest  known 
service  however,  in  jamille  verte,  was  made  for  a 


;  and  3.  Book  plate  showing  the  arms  of 
Johannes  Ellis;  and,  below,  the  same  arms 
painted  on  his  Chinese  armorial  service,  c.  1760. 
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Dutch  family,  de  Vasscr  in  1702.  English  scenery 
as  a  subject  hardly  appears  before  1730,  in  the 
form  of  the  Lee  of  Coton  service  with  views  of 
London  and  Canton  finely  painted  round  the 
rim.  This  date  perhaps  marks  roughly  also  the 
turning-point  of  a  process  by  which  European 
styles  of  design  were  increasingly  demanded  of 
the  Chinese  with  the  eventual  result,  as  Howard 
suggests,  that  these  were  to  debase  their  tradi- 
tional standards  of  craftsmanship:  an  intriguing 
point,  and  one  worthy  oi  a  Ph.]  >  thesis  perhaps. 

There  are  important  lessons  to  be  learnt  here 
too  regarding  the  mysterious  beginnings  of  the 
famille  rose  style.  Several  services  which  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  belong  to  the  period  circa 
1 720-1 723  employ  the  rose  enamel,  but  its  use 
still  remains  primitive.  By  1730  however  the  new 
style  has  almost  completely  taken  over.  Enamel- 
ling en  grisaille,  Howard  suggests,  may  often  be 
Canton  work.  Up  until  1740  however,  all  types 
'demonstrably  emanate  from  the  same  workshops 
in  Ching-te-chen'.  And  the  exactly  parallel 
enamelling  on  copper  during  this  period,  that  we 
know  as  'Canton  enamelling',  was  almost  cer- 
tainly practised  there  also.  The  enamelling  done 
on  porcelain  at  Canton  later  in  the  century  seems 
generally  to  betray  a  coarser  touch,  but  it  is  still 
difficult  to  isolate  with  any  certitude. 

What  is  certain  however  is  that  the  careful  and 
thorough  work  enshrined  in  this  volume  will  be 
of  immense  benefit  not  merely  to  students  of 
armorial  porcelain,  but  to  all  those  working  in 
the  field  of  Ch'ing  dynasty  ceramics  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  book  is  both  finely  designed 
and  printed,  but  not  all  the  illustrations  are  as 
clear  as  they  might  be,  possibly  on  account  of  the 
obvious  difficulty  of  photography  in  so  many 
locations.  At  this  price,  too,  a  somewhat  higher 
standard  of  colour  plates  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  John  Ayers 
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Alan  Thomas  began  his  career  as  a  bookseller  in 
Bournemouth  some  forty-seven  years  ago;  this 
book  is  his  tribute  to  the  material  that  has  made 
his  life  (as  he  says  in  his  Preface)  so  rewarding.  A 
magnificent  tribute  it  is  too,  in  every  way.  For  the 
true  book-collector,  no  bookseller's  catalogue  can 
be  entirely  boring;  but  Thomas's  catalogues  have 
always  been  of  particular  interest,  because  he 
knows  the  real  (beyond  the  bookseller's)  im- 
portance of  what  he  offers,  and  can  express  it 
amusingly.  Mediaeval  manuscripts  for  a  long  time 
now  have  been  very  expensive;  but  for  years, 
Thomas  has  included  in  his  catalogues  parts,  frag- 
ments, even  single  initial  letters  cut  by  earlier 
collectors  (like  Ruskin?)  from  manuscripts  at 
extremely  low  prices,  knowing  that  they  are 
precious,  beautiful,  and  deserving  of  good  homes. 
His  opening  chapter,  on  Manuscripts,  is  as  enter- 
taining and  informative  an  introduction  to  the 
subject  as  any  that  has  been  written.  His  other 
chapters  are  on  Early  Printing,  Bookbinding,  The 
Bible,  Early  Books  in  Hebrew,  Herbals  and 
Colour-Plate  Flower  Books,  English  Books  with 
Coloured  Plates,  Books  on  Architecture,  Private 
Press  Books,  First  Editions,  Fakes  and  Forgeries, 


and  Great  Book  Collectors.  This  does  not  nearly 
cover  the  whole  history  of  book  production,  it 
cannot  by  its  own  nature  do  so  -  it  omits,  for 
example,  such  highlights  as  Tory  and  dc  Colines 
in  sixteenth  century  France,  Buhner,  Bensley,  the 
Whittinghams  and  Pickering  in  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  century  England,  and  Dwiggins  and 
his  contemporaries  in  twentieth  century  America 
-  but  what  is  included  is  brilliantly  described  and 
well  illustrated.  Thomas  is  first-rate  on  early 
printing  in  Venice,  for  example;  his  account  of 
the  Hypnerotomachia,  with  a  long  quotation  from 
George  Painter's  Introduction  to  the  Eugrammia 
Press  facsimile,  is  excellent,  and  this  is  followed 
by  a  reproduction  (which  I  certainly  have  never 
seen  before)  of  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
appearance  of  italic  type,  a  few  words  included  in 
the  lovely  woodcut  frontispiece  to  the  Letters  of 
St.  Catherine  oj  Siena,  printed  by  Aldus  in  1500. 
The  first  book  set  in  italic  is  the  well-known 
Aldine  Virgil  of  1 501. 

Thomas's  chapter  on  'First  Editions  and  For- 
geries' is  most  entertaining:  he  goes  to  town  on 
Wise  (and  prints  the  evocative  photograph  of 
Percy  Muir,  John  Carter  and  Graham  Pollard  on 
the  terrace  of  Michael  Sadleir's  Cotswold  house 
in  the  1930's),  and  also  recounts  the  hilarious 
episode  of  the  mythical  Count  de  Fortsas,  a 
character  who  had  much  in  common  with 
Rochester  Sneath  the  Headmaster  of  Selhurst. 

The  last  chapter,  on  'Great  Book  Collectors', 
is  as  compulsive  reading  as  the  rest  of  the  book, 
but  to  be  especially  treasured  for  the  reproduction 
of  H.  M.  Paget's  drawing  of  Sotheby's  Sale 
Room  in  1890,  with  Bernard  Quaritch  sitting 
just  below  the  rostrum.  In  this  chapter,  Thomas 
might  have  included  the  story  of  his  own  dis- 
covery, in  1 96 1,  of  a  copy  of  The  Book  of  St. 
Albans,  i486,  that  must  have  been  used  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  as  'setting  copy'  for  his 
revised  edition  of  1496,  and  how  he  turned  down 
an  offer  of  £12,500  from  America  and  sold  it  to 
the  British  Museum  for  £3,240. 

Great  Books  and  Book  Collectors  has  been  well 
designed  by  Trevor  Vincent  (designer  of  The 
Connoisseur)  and  finely  printed  by  the  Westerham 
Press.  With  forty  colour  plates  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  black  and  white  illustrations,  it  is  by 
today's  standards  extremely  good  value. 

Ruari  McLean 
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'Some  remember  their  childhood  with  terror, 
some  with  nostalgia',  Josef  Herman  writes.  '1 
view  my  childhood  as  the  beginning  of  a  dream'. 
It  is  a  remarkable  dream,  vividly  related.  The 
reader  is  immediately  transported  to  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  in  the  early  years  of  this  century.  The 
street  is  extremely  noisy,  being  crowded  with 
indigent  people  talking,  shouting,  quarrelling, 
conducting  emotional  reconcilliations  or  com- 
plicated business  deals.  There  are  many  small 
workshops  where  the  inhabitants  sing  as  they 
labour,  sometimes  in  melancholy  vein.  The  tarts 
from  the  two  bordellos  arc  exotically  dressed 


with  wonderful  shawls  and  high  heels,  in  contrast 
to  the  general  dingincss.  They  walk  arm  in  arm 
with  Poles  and  Russians.  No  Jew  would  have  to 
do  with  them,  at  least  by  daylight. 

The  dream  had  also  a  sinister  aspect.  Sometimes 
it  was  invaded  by  old  soldiers,  'cripples  without 
legs,  gaunt  men  on  crutches,  blind  men  walking 
slowly,  one  arm  stretched  out  in  front  as  though 
in  a  Roman  salute,  the  other  gripping  the 
shoulder  of  a  ragged  boy  or  an  old  woman'.  There 
was  always  a  groundswell  of  anti-semitism,  liable 
to  become  a  storm  before  which  the  Jews  fled  in 
all  directions  like  terrified  mice.  What  other 
course  was  open  to  them?  'I  have  never  really 
severed  myself  from  this  street',  writes  Herman. 
'Today  I  feel  it  as  part  of  me  still'. 

Herman  pere  was  a  cobbler  whose  great  diffi- 
culty was  to  get  his  shoes  actually  to  match  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  customer's  feet.  The  family 
inhabited  a  dank  little  shop,  living  from  hour  to 
hour  in  a  poverty  both  physically  and  mentally 
weakening.  But  the  young  Josef,  born  with  the 
stubborn  vitality  of  the  artist,  wandered  the 
neighbourhood,  perpetually  hungry  in  mind  and 
body,  his  eyes  wide  open,  his  brain  indelibly 
printed  with  scene  after  scene.  He  had  to  leave 
school  at  thirteen  because  his  parents  required  his 
wages  in  order  to  keep  afloat.  Unfortunately,  he 
was  the  sort  of  boy  who  regularly  got  the  sack. 
Not  until  he  became  an  apprentice  type-setter 
was  he  able  to  take  an  interest  in  his  work  and, 
consequently,  hold  down  a  job. 

The  Printers'  Union,  to  which  he  now  belong- 
ed, had  an  educational  side  with  lectures,  discus- 
sions, readings,  a  library.  His  boss  also  gave  him 
foreign  magazines  treating  of  the  new  ideas  in 
typography  and  lay-out.  One  thing  leading  to 
another,  he  found  himself  spending  his  few  spare 
pence  on  art  publications,  earnestly  reading  long- 
winded  articles  on  Cubism,  Futurism,  Construc- 
tivism. He  became  a  visitor  of  exhibitions  in 
basements,  back  streets  and  similar  avant  garde 
addresses.  In  short,  he  discovered  his  gifts. 

Soon  he  was  frequenting  artistic  circles  in 
Warsaw,  designing  for  commercial  firms  and 
painting.  His  first  exhibition  was  in  1932.  But  it 
gradually  became  evident  that  Poland  was  no 
place  for  a  man  like  him  and  a  Jew  into  the  bar- 
gain. In  1936  concentration  camps  on  the  German 
model  were  set  up  and  many  of  Herman's  friends 
were  the  first  inmates.  He  himself  was  arrested 
several  times.  In  1938  he  left  Poland  for  ever, 
expunging  it  from  his  life,  though  not  from  his 
memory  where  it  lies  preserved  with  extra- 
ordinary clarity  as  the  first  chapters  of  this 
remarkable  book  show. 

After  a  few  years  in  Belgium,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  move  on  again.  He  joined  the  host  of 
refugees  and  wandered  over  France,  at  times  in 
the  company  of  an  eccentric  American  girl  named 
June  Peach  July.  Hearing  some  Poles  in  a  cafe  say 
the  last  ship  out  was  leaving  La  Rochelle  for 
Canada,  he  made  for  that  port  and  would  never 
have  got  on  board  had  he  not  suddenly  been 
arrested  as  a  deserter  by  the  Polish  military  police 
and  dragged  up  the  gangplank,  in  front  of  a  vast 
crowd  of  despairing  people  who  knew  they  were 
going  to  be  left  behind.  After  ten  days  at  sea  the 
ship  docked  in  Britain. 

Thus  Herman  found  himself  in  Glasgow, 
speaking  no  English,  let  alone  the  local  lingo.  It 
was,  however,  a  city  of  Poles.  He  discovered  his 
old  friend  Jankel  Adler,  got  hold  of  a  studio  and 
set  to  work  while  waiting  to  be  drafted  into  the 
army  or  industry.  He  made  a  series  of  drawings 
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illustrating  those  scenes  from  his  childhood  by 
which  he  was  haunted.  He  could  remember  exact 
details  of  costume  and  gesture:  'I  was  obsessed 
with  hands'. 

Having  fixed  himself  up  with  an  exhibition  in 
Glasgow,  he  was  offered  another  in  London  and 
iere  again  it  was  not  long  before 
his  gifts,  r  errinacity  and  charm  made  him  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  among  the  artists  of  the  day,  both 
refugee  and  native.  Yet,  he  became  increasingly 
distrait:  'The  nostalgia  for  my  childhood  years 
had  burnt  itself  out  and  nothing  had  taken  its 
place,  except  a  vague  feeling  for  big  forms  and  a 
cry  within  me  for  a  new  belief  in  man's  serenity'. 

The  answer  came  when  someone  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  Ystradgynlais,  a  Welsh  mining 
village.  He  arrived  on  a  thundery  summer  after- 
noon. The  sky  was  copper-coloured,  the  village 
empty  in  the  middle  of  an  enormous  silence. 
Suddenly  a  group  of  miners  crossed  a  small  bridge. 
It  was  a  supernatural  moment:  'This  image  of  the 
miners  on  the  bridge  against  that  glowing  sky 
mystified  me  for  years  with  its  mixture  of  sadness 
and  grandeur,  and  it  became  the  source  of  my 
work  for  years  to  come'. 

He  stayed  for  a  decade,  instead  of  the  couple  of 
weeks  he  had  intended.  'I  began  working  from 
scratch  as  though  I  had  never  drawn  or  painted 
before'.  It  was  rebirth,  it  was  conversion,  it  was 
peace  and  a  spiritual  home  such  as  he  had  not 
completely  known  in  the  cities  of  his  experience. 
The  singing,  the  oratory,  the  unremitting  labour, 
the  passion  for  serious  reading  of  his  new  com- 
panions and,  above  all,  their  profound  belonging 
to  their  valley,  its  misfortunes,  the  tunnels  under 
it,  captured  his  romantic  soul  and  harnessed  its 
energies  in  the  search  for  the  perfect  expression  of 
man's  place  and  purpose  in  the  world,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  understood  by  human  beings. 

Such  is  the  power  of  his  vision  that  he  has 
become  known  in  many  countries,  has  travelled 
widely  and  imaginatively  and  met  a  great  num- 
ber of  well-known  artists.  He  has  interesting 
personal  things  to  say  about  Permeke,  Klec, 
Epstein,  Derain,  Gotlib,  the  Mexican  revolu- 
tionaries, Andalusia,  New  York,  Amsterdam, 
France,  Israel.  He  is  an  unusual  man. 

Louise  Collis 
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Manuscript  painting  has  long  been  an  art  for  the 
specialist.  Miniatures  are,  by  definition,  small  in 
size,  and  when  they  adorn  the  pages  of  some 
ancient  book  they  can  only  be  seen  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  scholar.  For  this  reason  exhibitions 
of  manuscripts  are  always  frustrating,  since  one 
can  only  see  a  particular  picture  in  a  book,  rather 
than  browsing  through  the  whole.  The  advent  of 
good  colour  reproductions  has  begun  to  change 
this  situation,  but  facsimile  editions  of  particular 
manuscripts,  although  frequently  of  excellent 
quality,  are  normally  too  expensive  for  the 
average  buyer,  ha  addition,  this  highlighting  of 
individual  books  tends  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
there  are  thousands  of  odiers,  perhaps  less  lavishly 
illustrated,  which  contain  marvellous  treasures. 


It  is  still,  even  for  the  serious  student,  remarkably 
difEcult  to  get  an  overall  impression  of  the  range 
and  quality  of  a  particular  phase  of  manuscript 
painting,  and  for  the  general  reader  the  task  is 
normally  impossible.  However,  there  are  signs 
that,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  situation 
will  soon  be  remedied. 

The  present  book  is  the  first  to  appear  in  an 
ambitious  series  of  six  which  wffl  deal  with 
manuscripts  illuminated  in  England  during  the 
middle  ages.  Under  the  general  editorship  of 
J.  J.  G.  Alexander,  the  series  will,  when  complete, 
provide  an  overall  survey  of  a  thousand  years  of 
English  miniature  painting.  Each  volume  is 
complete  in  itself,  the  work  of  an  acknowledged 
specialist  in  the  field,  with  an  introduction,  cata- 
logue of  selected  manuscripts,  and  a  large  number 
of  illustrations.  The  book  under  review,  which 
will  ultimately  be  the  third  in  the  complete  series, 
deals  with  what  is  arguably  the  greatest  period  of 
English  illumination  (even  if  the  previous  Anglo- 
Saxon  age  was  supreme  in  drawing)  and  it  is 
fitting  that  it  should  act  as  herald  for  the  whole 
survey.  The  splendours  of  the  St.  Alban's  Psalter 
or  the  Bury  Bible  are  well  known,  but  there  are 
many  fine  books  which  remain  in  comparative 
obscurity.  Here  we  are  presented  with  one  hun- 
dred and  six  manuscripts,  described  and  repro- 
duced in  three  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations, 
and,  while  this  is  still  only  a  proportion  of  the 
whole,  it  does  give  a  good  impression  of  the 
richness  and  variety  of  English  Romanesque  il- 
lumination. The  author,  C.  M.  Kauffmann,  is 
well  qualified  for  his  task;  nonetheless,  his  job 
has  not  been  an  easy  one,  for  not  only  is  there  a 
large  number  of  manuscripts  to  select  from,  but 
there  are  thomy  problems  of  books  which  have 
no  firm  provenance  but  which  may  well  be 
English.  Dr.  Kauffmann  has  opted,  probably 
wisely,  only  for  those  manuscripts  which  have  a 
more  or  less  definite  English  provenance,  exclud- 
ing such  things  as  the  Coimbra  Bible  and  Herbert 
Bosham's  books.  He  has  included  all  the  best 
known  books  -  indeed,  he  could  hardly  do  other- 
wise -  but  he  has  also  brought  in  a  good  number 
of  lesser  known  manuscripts,  with  a  most  wel- 
come selection  of  secular  works. 

The  introduction  gives  a  survey  of  the  centres 
of  book  production,  the  types  of  books,  styles, 
iconography,  and  typology.  All  this  is  presented 
in  twenty-one  pages  of  text,  clearly  and  concisely 
written,  but  perhaps  rather  too  condensed;  it 
would  have  been  preferable  to  have  allowed  Dr. 
Kauffmann  to  expand  his  views  in  a  more 
leisurely  fashion  for,  by  the  production  of  this 
survey,  he  has  placed  himself  in  an  unrivalled 
position  to  comment  on  all  aspects  of  twelfth  cen- 
tury book  production  in  this  country.  Inevitably, 
however,  the  main  substance  of  the  volume  is  in 
the  catalogue  section.  Each  entry  lists  the  illustra- 
tions in  the  manuscript,  together  with  its  date, 
provenance,  published  references  and  a  commen- 
tary, which  is  frequently  quite  extensive.  All  the 
information  given  is  to  the  point,  and  the  com- 
mentary includes  a  valuable  synthesis  of  previous 
opinion,  with  additional  comments  on  the  style 
and  iconography.  There  are  illustrations  from  all 
the  manuscripts  in  the  catalogue,  and  the  quality 
of  the  reproductions  is  consistently  good.  In  sum, 
this  is  an  excellent  and  valuable  volume  and  one 
which  augers  well  for  the  rest  of  the  series.  If  the 
subsequent  volumes  maintain  the  standards  of  the 
present  one  (and  there  is  even'  reason  to  expect 
they  will)  the  result  will  be  a  notable  achievement. 

Alan  Borg 


Dress  in  Italian  Painting 
1460-1500 

By  Elizabeth  Birbari 

114  pages  and  115  illustrations 

London:  john  Murray 

-£6.00 

This  is  an  unusual  study  of  Italian  dress  in  the  last 
forty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  based  almost 
entirely  on  the  minute  observation  of  photo- 
graphs of  pictures,  portraits  and  frescoes  of  the 
period.  By  selecting  small  detailed  photographs, 
it  has  proved  possible  to  illustrate  types  of  men's 
shirts  and  women's  chemises,  of  lacings  and 
fastenings  as  well  as  of  outer  garments.  It  is 
remarkable  that  so  many  of  the  artists  of  the 
period  should  have  been  observant  of-  one  might 
almost  say,  obsessed  by  -  the  pattern  and  cut  of 
the  clothes  they  portray.  Artistic  licence,  by  the 
turning  of  a  sleeve  or  showing  a  lining,  so  as  to 
give  a  more  effective  form  of  colour  contrast,  is 
rare,  but  not  quite  unknown. 

The  development  of  men's  dress  is  traced  by 
the  various  forms  of  the  sleeves,  and  from  the 
types  of  materials  shown  in  paintings  the  actual 
cut  of  some  of  the  women's  garments  has  been 
deduced  and  is  illustrated  by  sketches.  Variations 
in  dress  in  the  different  cities,  illustrated  a  century 
later  by  Cesare  Vecellio,  are  mentioned  but  not 
described,  as  is  also  the  sumptuary  legislation, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written  in  Italy. 
But  it  needs  to  be  established  to  what  extent  the 
various  laws  were  observed  or  enforced. 

Did  the  women  of  Florence  really  get  the 
better  of  the  lawyers  as  Sacchetti  tells  (Novella 
137)?  Did  the  housewives  of  Ascoli  win  their  case 
to  wear  what  they  wanted? 

The  book  makes  no  claim  to  cover  the  whole 
field  of  Italian  dress.  There  is  an  account  of 
tailoring,  a  short  chapter  of  the  headveil  and  the 
kerchief,  associated  with  hair-dressing  fashions, 
but  hoods,  men's  hats  and  gowns  and  footwear 
find  no  place.  The  Italian  names  for  garments  are, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  not  given,  and  the 
reader  with  a  general  interest  in  Italian  dress  is 
bound  to  be  left  a  little  unsatisfied. 

The  most  serious  omission,  which  could 
easily  have  been  remedied  by  the  publishers  of 
this  expanded  thesis,  is  that  of  dates.  All  the 
larger  frescoes  and  many  of  the  pictures  from 
which  details  are  shown  are  dated  or  dateable. 
Paintings  may  be  dealt  with  as  works  of  art  and 
it  is  possible  to  analyse  their  style  and  technique 
without  reference  to  time  or  place.  But  when 
deductions  are  made  from  them  about  develop- 
ments in  costume  or  fashion,  then  surely  there  is  a 
need  for  close  linking  with  Italian  literature, 
social  history,  and  archive  material.  Florence, 
Milan  and  Venice  had  distinct  fashions  of  their 
own,  and  it  would  have  been  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  describe  them  briefly. 

The  authoress  gives  no  bibliography,  saying, 
quite  rightly,  thit  'there  are  no  books  especially 
relevant  to  this  approach',  and  refers  to  no 
Italian  sources  for  costume  history  published  in 
the  last  forty  years.  But  one  is  afraid  that  visual 
analysis  of  photographs  will  not  lead  theatrical 
designers  or  costume  students  very  far,  and  if  the 
subject  of  dress  in  Italian  paintings  is  pursued 
further  at  the  Courtauld  Institute,  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  follow  up  the 
references  in  Dr.  Rosita  Levi-Pisetsky's  Storia  del 
Costume  in  Italia,  Volume  11,  reviewed  in  The 
Connoisseur,  May  1966. 

J.  L.  Nevinson 
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A  silk  prayer  rug  of  Imperial  Turkish  weave  from  Hereke,  5'9"  x  4',  with  an  unusual 
synthesis  of  Persian  and  Turkish  elements.  The  calligraphy,  although  subtle,  adds  a  dimension 
of  character  found  in  the  16th-  and  17th-century  pieces  from  this  part  of  the  world. 


To  further  one's  study  of  the  silk  rug  and  its  relation  to  carpets  in  general,  I  should  like 
to  refer  interested  parties  to  the  descriptive  catalogue  by  Leslie  A.  Hyam  of  the  John  W. 
Campbell  Collection  of  superb  silks,  which  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  and 
contains  some  of  the  most  esoteric  examples  of  the  high  art  of  the  silk  rug. 


This  gallery  has  an  outstanding  collection  of  silk  rugs  and  carpets  for  the  Connoisseur. 


ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
in  New  York 
at  15  East  57th  Street 
212  -  759-3715 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  A  rt  Form  in  A  merica 


lerooms 


ART  EAST/WEST 

Oriental  objects  have  long  created  interest  in 
Western  salerooms.  Some  of  the  highest  prices  in 
the  1973/74  season  were  fetched  by  Chinese 
ceramics:  £168,000  for  an  underglaze  copper-red 
pear-shaped  wine  ewer  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  December  1973;  £231,000  in  June 
1974  for  a  Ming  blue  and  white  Mei  P'ing.  By 
last  autumn  prices  had  dropped  somewhat 
because  of  a  reduction  in  demand  and  economic 
depression,  but  there  have  been  signs  recently  that 
this  market  is  picking  up.  A  sale  at  Sotheby's  of 
Chinese  ceramics  belonging  to  Mrs.  Alfred  Clark 
on  25  March  1975,  realised  £444,490  and  another, 
also  of  Chinese  ceramics  and  works  of  art  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  realised  £396,950.  In 
the  latter  sale  an  ornate  fourteenth-century  blue 
and  white  jar  and  cover  (kuan)  painted  with 
animated  scenes  from  a  Yuan  historical  drama 
fetched  £160,000,  about  three  times  its  estimate, 
in  spite  of  a  crack  on  the  jar.  A  similar  example  is 
in  the  Ataka  Collection,  and  another  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Aits  from  the  Hoyt 
Collection.  In  a  sale  of  early  Chinese  ceramics  and 
works  of  art  at  Christie's  on  12  May,  1975,  an 
early  Ming  blue  and  white  deep  dish  fetched 
£17,850.  Although  its  owner  had  had  no  inkling 
of  its  value  and  had  occasionally  used  't  for 
puddings  and  trifles,  it  was  in  top  condition.  In 
the  same  sale  there  was  a  Ku  Yueh  Hsuan  pear- 
shaped  vase  exquisitely  painted  in  famille  rose 
enamels  with  a  pair  of  golden  pheasants  perched 


on  a  branch  of  flowering  cherry.  This  fetched 
£16,800  ($38,640),  a  good  price  as  were  most 
others  in  the  sale  which  realised  £163,796. 

The  best  sale  of  Chinese  export  ceramics 
recently  was  at  Christie's  on  3  March,  where  a 
large  part  of  the  Leake  Okeover  dinner-service 
was  sold  for  £57,645.  Each  piece  is  enamelled  in 
colours  and  gilt  with  a  large  central  coat  of  arms  - 
Okeover  quarterly  impaling  Nichol.  Both  the 
original  painting  which  was  sent  to  China  to  be 
copied,  and  part  of  the  original  bill,  dated  1743, 
have  survived. 

Although  Japanese  objects  such  as  netsuke  and 
tsuba  have  been  selling  well,  a  sale  of  Japanese 
armour,  swords  and  other  works  of  art  at 
Christie's  on  13  May  excited  little  enthusiasm  - 
two  magnificent  suits  of  armour  failed  to  sell. 

Many  good  Persian  works  of  art  have  been 
through  the  salerooms  recently,  often  fetching 
extremely  high  prices.  A  sale  on  7  April  at 
Sotheby's  of  oriental  manuscripts  and  miniatures, 
the  property  of  the  Hagop  Kevorkian  fund,  made 
£251,755,  with  only  one  lot  bought  in  (for 
details  see  The  Connoisseur  June,  1975).  An  auction 
record  for  a  Persian  manuscript  was  made  when 
$250,000  (£106,838)  was  paid  at  Sotheby  Parke 
Bernet  in  New  York  on  2  May,  for  Firdausi's 
'Shah  Nameh'  or  'Book  of  Kings'  written  in 
Herat  in  1599  with  an  extensive  colophon  and 
decorated  with  rich  illuminations  and  forty-four 
full-page  miniatures.  Although  this  was  bought 
by  a  New  York  dealer  much  of  the  bidding  in  the 
rest  of  the  sale  was  dominated  by  Middle  East 
buyers  who  have  been  showing  considerable 
interest  in  Islamic  works  of  art.  Another  auction 
record  was  achieved  -  for  a  piece  of  ancient  glass  - 
by  an  Islamic  blue-green  glass  ewer  c.  eighth  to 
tenth  century  ad  which  fetched  $19,000  (£8,120). 

It  seems  that  Japanese  are  now  being  replaced 
by  Middle  East  buyers  as  one  of  the  main  foreign 
influences  working  on  prices  in  the  salerooms. 
The  Japanese  were  particularly  interested  in 
Chinese  works  of  art  and  in  Impressioiust  and 
modern  paintings.  Middle  East  dealers  have  been 
buying  fairly  extensively  in  recent  Impressionist 
and  modern  picture  sales,  as  well  as  in  sales  of 
nineteenth-century  English  and  Continental 
pictures  -  on  15  April  a  Lebanese  dealer  paid 
£18,900  ($43,470)  for  Cavalier  Turc  by  Eugene 
Delacroix,  on  24  January  an  Iranian-born  dealer 
bought  four  Victorian  pictures  and  on  21 
February  a  painting  by  Georg  Emanuel  Opiz,  of 
the  Emir  Bechir  greeting  the  ruler  of  Egypt, 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Lebanon  in 
193 1,  fetched  £22,050  ($50,715),  believed  to  have 
been  bought  for  a  Middle  East  client.  Middle  East 
buyers  are  also  showing  interest  in  ornate  nine- 
teenth-century furniture. 

Antiquities  are  fetching  increasingly  higher 
prices,  perhaps  because  of  increased  knowledge 
amongst  the  general  public  about  this  intriguing, 
but  often  obscure  area  of  art.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
sale  at  Sotheby's  on  21  April  of  Antiquities  and  of 
Egyptian  seals,  scarabs  and  signet  rings  which 
realised  £96,959  and  £48,295  respectively.  The 
well-executed  Sumerian  baked  clay  relief  (illus- 
trated) made  £31,000  (estimate  £12,000  plus),  a 
large  Egyptian  pre-dynastic  speckled  diorite  vase 
of  c.  3200  bc,  made  £5,000  ($11,500)  and  an 
Irish  Bronze  Age  gold  pin  of  c.  800  bc  made 
£4,200  ($9,660).  The  Egyptian  scarabs  and  signet 
rings  were  also  successful:  the  top  price  was 
£8,200  (estimate  £5,000  plus)  for  the  massive 
gold  signet  ring  (illustrated)  of  the  'High  Steward 
of  the  Divine  Adoratrice  Sheshonk'. 


1.  Early  blue  and  white  jar  and  cover  (kuan), 
painted  with  scenes  from  a  Yuan  historical  drama, 
fourteenth  century. 
Overall  height:  13  J  inches. 
Sotheby's,  March  1975. 
£160,000  ($368,000)'. 


2.  Ming  blue  and  white  deep  dish, 
Yung  Lo. 

Diameter:  3S  cm  (15  inches). 
Christie's,  May  1975. 
£17,850  ($41,055). 


3.  Dish  from  the  Leake  Okeover  service  of 
Chinese  Export  Porcelain,  enamelled  in  colours 
and  gilt,  mid-eighteenth  century. 
Christie's,  March  1975. 
£57,721  ($132,758),  for  the  service. 
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4.  One  of  a  pair  oifamille  rose  fish-bowls, 
Ch'icn  Lung. 
Diameter:  24  inches. 

Christie's  South  Kensington,  March  197s. 
£2,500  ($5,750). 


5.  Mottled  brown  and  greenjade  carving, 

eighteenth  century. 

Width:  18  cm (7  inches). 

Cloisonne  enamel  stand. 

Christie's,  February  1975. 

>Ci,575  ($3,622). 


6.  One  of  a  large  pair  of  Canton  fatnille  rose 
vases  and  covers,  nineteenth  century. 
Bonham's,  May  1975. 
£l,500($3,450). 


7.  One  of  a  pair  of  Chinese  cloisonne 
mythical  phoenix,  mid-nineteenth  century. 
Height :  1 1  inches. 
Bonham's,  May  1975. 
£620  (§1,426). 


9.  Eighteenth-century  black  lacquered 
bureau  bookcase. 
Width :  3  feet  4  inches. 
Phillips,  April  1975. 
£2,400(15,520). 

Left. 

8.  Chinese  gilt  bronze  figure  of  Mahakala, 
incised  with  six  character  dedicatory  Yung  lo 
marks.  Height:  19  cm.  (7J  inches). 
Christie's,  May  1975.  £6,825  ($  15.697). 


10.  English  School. 
The  Tea  Centre. 

One  of  a  pair  of  Chinese  views,  49  X  3 1 J  inches. 
Phillips,  April  1975.  £3,200(57,360). 
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The  centrepiece  of  the  triptych  painted  by  Hogarth  in  1755-6  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff, 
Bristol.  This  altar-piece,  complete  with  its  wings,  is  to  be  restored  following  a  grant  of  ^1,000 
made  by  the  Cultural  and  Educational  Trust  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association.  The  grant 
was  made  under  the  National  Heritage  Scheme  for  Museum  of  the  Year  awards,  and  goes  this  year 
to  Bristol  City  Art  Gallery,  who  have  recently  moved  the  altar-piece  to  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
where  it  will  be  on  permanent  display.  Last  year's  grant  by  the  B.A.D.A  enabled  Dulwich  College 
Picture  Gallery  to  restore  an  important  Van  Dyck.  The  presentation  will  be  made  to  the  Bristol  City 
Art  Gallery  by  His  Excellency  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  Eliot  Richardson,  at  Vintners'  Hall 
in  the  City  of  London,  on  July  1st. 


20  Rutland  Gate,  London  SW7  iBD  01-589  4128  and  2102 
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II.  Detail  ot  a  Kirinan  pictorial  rug. 

264  X  175  cm.  (S  feet  8  inches  X  5  feet  9  inches). 

Christie's,  May  1975. 

£1.365  ($3,139). 


12.  One  of  a  set  of  four  Persian 
repousse  brass  and  parcel  gilt  wall  panels. 
50  X  35  inches. 

Christie's  South  Kensington,  1975. 
£3,100  ($7,130). 


13.  Persian  bronze  cheekpiece, 
ninth-seventh  century  bc, 
Height:  16.5  cm.  (6|  inches). 
Christie's,  April  1975. 
£2,625(56,037). 


14.  Sumcrian  baked  clay  relief, 
with  a  winged  goddess, 
c.  2000  BC. 

51  X  37  cm.  (20X  14^  inches). 
Sotheby's,  April  1975. 
£31,000(871,300). 


15.  Gold  signet  ring  of  the  'High  Steward  of  the 

Divine  Adoration  Sheshonk', 

xxvith  Dynasty. 

Bezel:  3.4  cm.  Weight:  81  grms. 

Sotheby's,  April  1975. 

£8,200  ($18,860). 


16.  Attic  black-figured  amphora  from  the 
Nostell  Priory  collection,  depicting  the 
birth  of  Athena,  c.  540  bc. 
Height:  41. 1  cm. 
Christie's,  April  1975. 
£7,350  ($16,905). 


17.  Louis  xv  soup-tureen  and  stand  from 
the  Orlotf  service, 

by  Jacques  Nicolas  Roettiers,  Paris  1770. 
Height:  33.5  cm.  12,530  kg. 
Christie's  Geneva,  April  1975. 
£23,333  ($53,666). 


18.  Cabinet  by  Carlo  Bugatti, 

elaborately  decorated  with  inlaid  pewter  and 

brass  and  applied  ivory  and  ebony, 

and  with  the  repeated  motif  of  the 

Moorish  arch,  c.  1900. 

Height:  202  cm. 

Sotheby's  Zurich,  May  1975. 

S.Fr.  9,500  (£1,586). 
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BRITISH  MUSEUM  NEWS 
A  new  series  of  galleries  displaying  a  significant 
number  of  objects  from  the  Department  c?f 
Mediaeval  and  Later  Antiquities  has  recently 
been  opened  at  the  British  Museum. 

Strangely  shaped  pottery  vessels  and  colourful 
tiles  are  displayed  on  two  levels  against  the  austere 
white  walls  of  the  Mediaeval  Tiles  and  Pottery 
Room.  The  tiles,  with  their  simple  yet  delightful 
patterns,  were  used  to  decorate  the  floors  and 
walls  of  the  cathedrals,  churches,  palaces  and  rich 
merchant  houses  of  mediaeval  England. 

Nearby  in  the  Horological  Room,  one  is  greet- 
ed by  the  peaceful  ticking  and  occasional  whirring 
and  striking  of  the  many  clocks  and  watches.  The 
progress  of  mechanical  time-keeping  is  followed 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  with  a  model  of  the 
escapement  of  Richard  of  Wallingford's  clock  in 
St.  Albans,  tlirough  the  development  of  the 
spring,  to  the  invention  of  the  pendulum;  its  use 
in  the  long-case  clocks  of  Knibb  and  Quare  and 
the  development  of  precision  clocks  up  to  the 
early  twentieth  century.  A  separate  section  shows 
watches,  often  elaborately  decorated,  from  all 
over  Europe.  Each  mechanical  development  is 
fully  and  clearly  explained  with  easily  compre- 
hensible captions  and  plastic  models  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  springs  and  escapements,  the  whole 
making  a  fascinating  and  instructive  display. 

As  an  extension  to  the  rooms  displaying  early 
mediaeval  objects  such  as  the  Sutton  Hoo  treasure 
and  the  Lycurgus  cup,  is  another  mediaeval  room 
devoted  to  art  and  antiquities  from  700  to  1500 
AD.  These  include  the  Royal  Gold  Cup  of  the 
Kings  of  France  and  England  and  the  Warwick 
Gitternc,  a  late  thirteenth-century  guitar.  At  last 
these  wonderful  treasures  are  beuig  displayed  as 
they  deserve. 

Important  new  acquisitions  to  the  Museum  will 
now  be  displayed  in  the  Entrance  Hall  before 
being  moved  to  the  appropriate  departmental 
gallery.  Amongst  objects  on  view  at  the  moment 
are  a  pair  of  bronze  figures  of  Siva  and  Parvati 
from  the  Western  Deccan,  made  in  the  eleventh 
century;  a  head  from  an  alabaster  statue  from 
South  Arabia,  dating  from  the  second  to  first 
centuries  bc;  a  head  from  a  colossal  porphyry 
statue  from  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  possibly  a 
portrait  of  the  Tetrarch  Constantius  1  (293-306 
ad);  and  a  bronze  Egyptian  cat's  head.  The 
Savemakc  horn  (illustrated),  an  English  hunting- 
horn,  probably  the  tenure  horn  of  the  hereditary 
Wardens  of  the  Forest,  has  also  recently  been  pur- 
chased with  the  aid  of  a  Treasury  special  grant 
and  contributions  from  the  National  Art-Collec- 
tions Fund,  the  Pilgrim  Trust  and  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Goldsmiths.  The  ivory  horn  has  six- 
teen facets  and  was  probably  shaped  in  the 
eleventh  century  in  Southern  Italy.  It  is  embel- 
lished with  silver-gilt  and  translucent-enamelled 
mounts  depicting  a  king,  a  bishop,  a  forester, 
animals  and  birds  of  the  forest  and  heraldic  lions, 
in  earl)'  fourteenth-century  style.  A  leather  bald- 
ric or  suspension  strap  in  two  parts  joined  by 
buckles  accompanies  the  horn. 

PHIL  MAY 

An  exhibition  of  Phil  May's  drawings  is  on  dis- 
play at  the  City  Art  Gallery,  Leeds,  until  20  July. 
Bom  in  Leeds  in  1864,  May  made  his  fame  and 
fortune  with  illustrations  for  The  Sketch,  The 
Graphic  and  Punch  during  the  1890s.  He  started 
his  own  annual  in  1S92  and  it  eventually  sold  fifty 
thousand  copies  a  year.  His  subjects,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  are  drawn  with  a  lively  and  econom- 
ical line,  which  suggests  a  pithy  humour,  wry  and 
yet  compassionate.  He  died  in  1903  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-nine. 


MONTACUTE  HOUSE 
Nearly  a  hundred  Tudor  and  Jacobean  portraits 
from  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  have  recently 
been  hung  in  the  Long  Gallery  and  adjoining 
rooms  of  Montacute  House,  Somerset.  The  house 
is  late  Elizabethan,  and  its  Long  Gallery  pro- 
vides the  type  of  setting  for  which  the  pictures 
would  originally  have  been  painted.  They  are 
hung  in  chronological  sequence  and  include  por- 
traits of  such  men  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  and  an 
elaborate  portrait  of  Mary,  Lady  Scudamore  by 


Marc  us  C  Iheeraerts  (illustrated).  The  house,  which 
belongs  to  the  National  Trust,  will  be  open  each 
week  from  Wednesday  to  Sunday,  12.30  to  18. 00. 

MATTHEW  PARKER'S  LEGACY 
To  mark  the  quarterccntenary  of  Matthew 
Parker's  death,  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge, are  mounting  an  exhibition  of  printed 
books  and  manuscripts  to  be  called  'Matthew 
Parker  and  his  Treasures'.  The  exhibition  will  be 
open  from  24  April  to  i  s  August,  and  the  public 
will  be  admitted  on  weekday  afternoons  between 
2.00  and  4.30  pin.  Parker  was  born  in  1504,  came 
up  to  Cambridge  in  1520,  and  was  made  a  Fellow 
of  Corpus  Christi  in  1527.  He  was  Master  of  his 
college  between  1  544  and  1553,  retiring  to  harass- 
ment and  distress  during  the  short  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  Six  years  later,  the  new  Sovereign,  Eliza- 
beth, called  Parker  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  principal  architect  of  the  moderate 
Church  settlement.  After  Parker's  death  in  1575, 
the  bulk  of  his  remarkable  collection  of  books  and 
manuscripts  was  left  to  the  college,  and  it  is  from 
this  fine  bequest  that  this  very  interesting  exhibi- 
tion has  been  largely  mounted. 

WATERLOO:  an  artist's  impression. 
The  range  and  excellence  of  the  National  Army 
Museum's  photographic  collection  is  now  well 
known,  but  many  would-be  visitors  to  the 
museum  are  less  well  aware  of  the  richness  of  the 
picture  gallery,  print  and  drawing  collection  and 
the  huge  miscellaneous  assembly  of  engravings, 
lithographs  and  watercolours.  Two  new  items  of 
great  interest  have  recently  been  added  to  the 
collection,  watercolours  by  the  Regency  artist 
Denis  Dighton  showing  critical  moments  during 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  illustration  shows  the 


flank  company  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  defend- 
ing the  Chateau  dc  Hougoumont  against  French 
attack. 


A  Snowy  Owl  pendant  by  Richard  Akehurst, 
shaped  by  hammering  from  sheet  silver  and  set 
with  garnet  eyes.  From  'Loot',  an  exhibition 
of  modern  jewellery  and  silver  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  Foster  Lane,  London,  until  1 2  July. 
Each  of  the  two  thousand  or  so  items  costs 
under  £50. 
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MODERN  SCULPTURE 
The  exhibition  of  modern  figurative  sculpture  in 
Holland  Park  continues  until  9  July.  Many  are 
disturbing  because  they  distort  the  forms  of  the 
human  body:  Michael  Ayrton's  heads  have  a 
haunted,  death-mask  look;  Reg  Butler's  girls 
have  swollen  hips;  Lucette  Cartwright's  figures, 
often  criticised  for  their  overt  sexuality,  have 
elongated  iimbs  and  The  Lynching  (illustrated)  has 
desperate,  clutching  fingers;  Roy  Noakes'  mis- 
shapen wax  forms  seem  to  be  melting  away.  Only 
David  Wynne's  sculptures  are  elegant  and  satisfy- 
ing; the  bronze  forms  make  full  use  of  the  sur- 
rounding space,  particularly  the  large  Boy  with  a 
dolphin,  where  the  boy,  perfectly  balanced,  flies 
through  the  'water',  supported  on  the  dolphin's 
dorsal  fin.  The  other  exhibitors  are  Kenneth 
Armitage,  Leonard  Baskin,  Ralph  Brown,  Lynn 
Chadwick,  Ernst  Eisenmayer  and  Andre  Wallace. 

'The  Condition  of  Sculpture',  an  exhibition  of 
work  by  younger  artists  from  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  is  on  at  the 
Hay  ward  Gallery  until  13  July.  The  forty-one 
pieces,  chosen  by  William  Tucker,  vary  widely 
in  subject,  shape  and  size;  the  materials  used 
include  wood,  paper,  plexiglass,  stone  and  leather. 


A  BIGGER  SPLASH 
Peter  Fuller 

In  1967,  David  Hockney  painted  a  large  canvas 
called,  A  Bigger  Splash.  The  image,  based  on  a 
photograph,  illustrated  a  Californian  swimming 
pool  the  moment  after  an  unseen  figure  had  dived 
beneath  the  surface.  Hockney  'froze'  the  resulting 
splash  in  paint,  and  bathed  the  scene*  in  a  bland, 
tcchnicolour  sunlight  which  eliminated  all 
shadows.  But  despite  the  uncompromising  literal- 
ness  of  the  image  and  the  unambiguous  light,  the 
painting  has  a  characteristic  sense  of  unreality  about 
it.  This  is  because  all  the  elements  of  the  picture 
are  treated  as  if  they  were  'timeless',  held  for  ever 
at  a  moment  that  always  was  and  always  will  be 
noon.  Even  the  splash  fails  to  contradict  this 
impression.  It  suggests  a  person  who  is  not  there 
without  telling  us  anything  explicit  about  him. 
As  Charles  Harrison  wrote  in  Studio  International, 
when  the  painting  was  first  exhibited  in  1968: 
'There  is  no  continuity  and  no  possible  develop- 
ment. The  figure  whose  plunge  is  recorded  by  the 
splash  will  never  surface  in  this  world'.  The  splash 
might  just  as  well  be  another  of  the  fixed  features 
of  the  landscape,  like  the  trees  or  the  house. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  fortuitous  that  Jack  Hazan 
took  his  title  and  theme  from  this  painting  for  the 
film  which  he  made  about  Hockney.  Hazan's  'A 
Bigger  Splash'  chronicles  the  break-up  of  the 
relationship  between  the  painter  and  his  former 
model,  Peter  Schlesinger.  The  effects  of  the  dis- 
integration of  the  affair  are  reflected  in  the  lives 
of  Hockney  himself  and  those  of  his  friends  and 
entourage.  Faces  that  have  become  familiar 
through  the  paintings  -  those  of  Schlesinger,  Celia 
Birtwcll,  Ossie  Clark,  Mo  McDermott,  Henry 
Geldzahler  and  Kasmin  -  now  reappear  on  the 
screen.  A  central  motif  to  which  Hazan  returns  is 
Hockney 's  inability  to  finish  a  fresh  painting  of 
Schlesinger  standing  by  a  swimming  pool.  His 
difficulty  in  doing  so  is  related  to  the  fact  that  his 
model  has  dived  out  of  the  'timeless'  world  of  the 
picture. 

The  film  is  remarkable  in  that  no  'documentary' 
has  ever  previously  handled  its  subject  in  this  way. 
Hazan  succeeded,  by  careful  editing  and  persua- 
sion, in  obtaining  footage  which  showed  the 
various  characters  acting  out  the  most  private  and 
personal  moments  of  conflicts  which  they  were, 
in  reality,  living  through.  But  this  also  explains 
the  contradiction  of  the  film:  it  appears  to  be  an 
intimate  account  (right  down  to  the  now  notor- 
ious love  scenes,  and  exchanges  between  the 
characters  involved)  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
pervaded  by  a  sense  of  unreality,  of  remoteness, 
and  artificiality.  The  events  which  one  sees  do  not 
take  place  'in  time',  but  because  these  are  not 
actors,  but  principles,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
engaging  in  a  creative  suspension  of  disbelief. 

But  this  difficulty  is  also,  of  course,  the  difficulty 
which  one  encounters  when  one  looks  at  Hock- 
ney's  more  recent  paintings  (often  portraits  of 
those  individuals  who  appear  in  the  film).  The 
paintings  seem  to  be  mirrors  reflecting  mirrors 
reflecting  mirrors,  in  a  world  where  the  possibility 
of  an  event  occurring  has  been  lost.  And  in  as  far 
as  it  situates  Hockney  within  such  a  world  the 
film  may  constitute  an  accurate,  though  scarcely 
revealing,  account  of  the  painter. 


A  rare  wooden  figure  of  a  Polynesian  god, 
from  Rarotonga,  made  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  This  and  a  similar  figure  are  on  loan 
to  die  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh  and  are 
on  view  in  the  Hall  of  Primitive  Art  until  the 
end  of  August. 
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The  Mezzotint  Rediscovered 


Turner  Watercolours 

9  May,  1975-18  January,  1976 
British  Museum,  Bloomsbury,  wci 
Reviewed  by  briony  llewellyn 

The  display  of  three  hundred  or  so  of  Turner's 
watercolours  from  the  British  Museum's  collec- 
tion now  mounted  in  their  Prints  and  Drawings 
Gallery  is  no  less  welcome  because  it  comes  so 
soon  after  the  comprehensive  exhibition  of  all 
aspects  of  his  work  at  the  Royal  Academy  earlier 
this  year.  The  sheer  extent  of  Turner's  output  - 
over  nineteen  thousand  drawings  and  water- 
colours  alone  were  counted  in  the  Turner 
Bequest  -  quite  apart  from  his  artistic  abilities, 
would  be  reason  enough  for  this  supplementary 
exhibition.  The  present  selection  has  been  chosen 
so  that  each  one  adds  something  more  to  our 
understanding  of  Turner  and  is  evidence  of  the 
enormous  range  of  style  and  technique  of  which 
he  was  capable. 

The  watercolours  span  the  whole  of  Turner's 
career,  from  the  early  topographical  views, 
through  his  depictions  of  the  grand  Alps,  the 
busy  and  colourful  French  rivers  and  atmospheric 
Venice;  his  later  tours  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
brilliant  sketches  of  Petworth  and  the  meticulous 
vignette  book  illustrations;  ending  with  his  last 
shimmering  impressions  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Continent.  For  him  the  medium  of  watercolour 
was  as  important  as  oil,  not  just  for  experiments 
and  sketches  but  for  works  complete  in  them- 
selves. His  first  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1790  was  a  watercolour,  The  Archbishop's  Palace, 
Lambeth.  He  continued  to  paint  these  highly 
finished  watercolours  throughout  his  life  and  his 
latest  ones  such  as  the  Zurich  of  c.  1842,  nine 
years  before  he  died,  are  extremely  complex  in  their 
building  up  of  colour  and  composition:  layer 
upon  layer  of  minute  flecks  of  colour  are  com- 
bined with  soft,  delicate  washes  to  create  an 
intensely  magical,  and  yet  real,  effect. 

The  acute  observation  of  nature  to  be  seen  in 
this  and  his  other  finished  watercolours  was  the 
result  of  countless  pencil  studies,  coloured  washes 
recording  the  effects  of  light,  and  more  recognis- 
able studies  of  landscapes.  This  was  his  practice 


i.Joseph  Mallord  William  Turner. 

Weatliercote  Cave  near  Ingleton, 

c.  18 1 8,  watercolour, 

301 X  423  mm.  British  Museum. 


from  an  early  stage  of  his  career:  the  Dolbadem 
Castle  watercolour  of  c,  1799,  a  free  and  bold 
rendering  of  a  mountain  scene,  is  related  to  the 
oil  painting  of  the  same  name  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1800  (No.  48  in  the  recent 
ra  exhibition).  The  finished  Marly-sur-Seine  of  c. 
1 83 1,  based  on  a  sketch  in  the  'French  Rivers' 
series,  is  shown  next  to  a  'colour  beginning'  in 
which  the  basic  structure  and  colour  combina- 
tions of  the  finished  composition  are  already 
worked  out.  The  'colour  beginnings'  usually 
associated  with  the  later  part  of  Turner's  career, 
can  be  found  as  early  as  c.  1810  -  Cockeruwuth 
Castle.  They  become  bolder  with  the  magnificent 
renderings  of  sunsets,  eventually  consisting  of 
areas  of  colour,  vividly  evoking  natural  phenom- 
ena, as  in  Rain  and  Sunshine  over  the  Sea,  c.  1845. 
Occasionally  these  can  be  tentatively  associated 
with  studies  of  recognisable  places  as  in  numbers 
60  and  61  in  the  exhibition,  both  probably  of  the 
Roman  Campagna. 

These  free  renderings  of  the  landscape  reveal 
Turner's  feeling  for  nature.  His  feeling  for 
humanity  is  less  obvious  but  as  important;  his 
finished  pictures  take  on  a  deeper  emotional 
meaning  because  these  natural  effects  are  com- 
bined with  some  evidence  of  humanity.  Turner's 
'understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  men 
and  nature  both  economically  and  emotionally' 
is  stressed  in  the  exhibition  and  the  catalogue  in- 
troduction. Even  when  a  natural  event  such  as  a 
storm  appears  to  dominate  the  picture,  the  very 
presence  of  people  struggling  against  the  elements 
creates  tension  and  therefore  greater  power,  as 
The  Storm,  ?i823  shows.  A  mere  indication  of  a 
person's  presence  such  as  an  overturned  wheel- 
barrow and  rake  in  Rose  Hill,  Sussex,  1816,  an 
untidy  bedroom  with  the  lamp  still  burning  in  a 
Petworth  sketch,  or  the  vague  outlines  of  boats  on 
the  ocean,  is  enough  to  intensify  the  emotional 
meaning  of  the  picture  and  to  enable  the  spectator 
to  identify  with  it.  Vague  outlines  of  people  often 
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appear  in  his  sketchiest  watercolours,  indicating 
the  emotional  as  well  as  compositional  import- 
ance that  they  held  for  Turner:  Figures  in  a 
sornfield  with  a  rainbow,  ?i830.  Many  watercolours 
are  primarily  about  people:  Peasants  dancing  in  the 
street,  c.  1S29,  Messieurs  les  Voyageurs  in  a  snow 
drift  upon  mount  Tarrar,  c.  1829,  and  those  done 
for  Heath's  'Picturesque  Views  in  England  and 
Wales'  such  as  Saltash,  1825  and  Richmond  Hill 
and  Bridge,  c.  183 1  -  in  the  latter  the  sense  of  it 
being  a  windy  day  would  not  be  conveyed  with- 
out the  billowing  dresses  and  runaway  hat  and 
parasols.  Above  all  the  series  of  rapid  sketches  in 
bodycolour  on  scraps  of  blue  paper  of  Turner's 
fellow  guests  at  Petworth  House,  convey  his 
interest  in  people.  We  have  almost  a  'Candid 
Camera'  view  of  women  doing  their  hair,  people 
playing  music,  chatting,  in  bed,  all  intensified  by 
his  use  of  vivid  colours  -  emerald  greens,  lemon 
yellows  and  cherry  reds.  It  seems  to  be  humanity 
as  a  whole  which  fascinated  Turner  rather  than 
individuals  -  even  in  the  Petworth  sketches  the 
figures  are  indistinct  and  it  is  their  presence 
which  is  important  rather  than  their  identity. 

These  sketches  are  examples  of  the  total  inte- 
gration of  medium,  materials,  base,  technique  and 
colour  that  Turner  was  able  to  achieve.  Anything 
different  would  have  completely  changed  the 
mood  and  effect.  He  employed  a  wide  variety  of 
watercolour  techniques  throughout  his  career, 
always  using  the  method  best  suited  to  his  pur- 
pose: scraping  out  for  waterfalls,  tiny  brush 
strokes  for  subtle  light  and  colour  effects,  broad 
washes  for  sunsets,  coloured  ink  applied  with  a 
pen  for  the  outlines  of  buildings.  An  account  of 
these  and  his  other  inventive  techniques  is  given 
in  the  front  of  the  comprehensive  and  well- 
presented  catalogue.  This  exhibition  gives  another 
glimpse  of  Turner's  powerful  artistic  vision, 
further  whetting  the  appetite  for  the  permanent 
display  of  his  watercolours  planned  by  the  Tate 
Gallery  for  next  year. 


2.  Reclining  Buffalo, 

grey-green  jade  with  light  and  dark  flecks 

and  mottling,  Ming  dynasty. 

Length:  43.2  cm. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


Chinese  Jade  throughout  the  Ages 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
Exhibition  Road  SW7 
1  May-22junc,  1975 
Reviewed  by  louise  collis 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  exhibition,  laid  out  in  the 
modern  style  of  lighted  cases  in  a  pitch  black 
labyrinth  calculated  to  induce  severe  claustro- 
phobia in  susceptible  persons.  A  similar  obscurity 
has  invaded  the  labelling:  first,  one  has  to  decide 
which  number  refers  to  the  objects  of  one's 


choice  and  then  hunt  along  a  row  of  little  notices 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cabinet. 

These  obstacles  surmounted,  one  can  address 
oneself  to  the  absorbing  subject  of  jade,  or  neph- 
rite to  give  it  the  proper  scientific  name.  It  is  a 
stone  that  has  been  prized  above  every  other  in 
China  for  millennia  on  account  of  its  rarity. 
Supplies  came  from  certain  rivers  and  mountains 
in  the  heart  of  Central  Asia,  remote,  difficult  of 
access  and  sometimes  entirely  cut  oft" by  political 
upheavals.  Jade  cannot  be  carved  in  the  ordinary 
sense  as  it  is  harder  than  metal  and  must  be  drilled 
or  ground  with  abrasives.  It  therefore  took  a  long 
time  and  much  labour  to  produce  even  a  small 
object.  All  these  factors  added  to  the  esteem  in 
which  it  was  held  and  led  naturally  to  its  use  in 
rituals  that  have  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. They  were  addressed  to  heaven  and  to 
the  spirits  there  residing,  but  what  part  was 
played  by  the  mysterious  discs  with  holes  at  the 
centre,  the  tubes  that  were  square  outside  with  a 
system  of  notches  at  the  comers,  the  flat  rings 
with  serrated  outer  edges?  Some  say  they  were 
instruments  for  observing  the  stars.  Others 
vehemently  disagree. 

As  a  consecrated  stone,  it  came  to  partake  of 
divinity,  giving  the  wearer  of  jade  amulets, 
bracelets  and  ornaments  protection  against  evil 
spirits  roaming  the  firmament  on  the  lookout  for 
unguarded  individuals.  Pendants  hung  from  the 
waist  encouraged  the  vital  organs  and  made  a 
special  tinkling  music  as  one  walked.  Swords 
decorated  with  such  holy  material  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do  their  work  expeditiously.  A  badge  of 
office  made  of  jade  implied  heavenly  as  well  as 
earthly  sanction  for  the  holder's  authority.  The 
Emperor's  chief  title  was  the  Son  of  Heaven,  his 
regalia  encrusted  with  jade. 

The  Chinese  histories  relate  many  stories  illus- 
trating the  value  put  on  jades,  especially  the  pi  or 
perforated  discs.  'If  you  spare  my  life,  I  will  give 
you  this  pi',  a  nobleman  cried  in  478  BC.  But  his 
enemy  only  killed  him  and  took  the  talisman. 
Again  in  615  BC,  the  Earl  of  Ch'in,  on  the  point  of 
battle  with  the  country  of  the  Tsin,  prayed  to  the 
god  of  the  Huang  Ho  river  and  dropped  a  pi  into  his 
waters.  These  ideas  were  not  confined  to  anti- 
quity. In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Ch'ien- 
Lung  emperor  discovered  a  black  jade  wine  bow], 
four  feet  six  inches  in  diameter  reposing  in  a 
temple,  unrecognised,  full  of  pickled  vegetables. 
He  immediately  wrote  three  poems  in  its  honour, 
had  them  inscribed  on  the  inside  and  ordered  a 
special  pavillion  to  be  built  where  the  fabulous 
treasure  could  live  in  splendour  for  ever. 

Scholars  are  argumentative  on  the  dating  of 
jades  not  authenticated  by  a  known  history,  an 
inscription  or  by  the  excavation  of  tombs.  For  the 
later  Chinese  with  their  eclectic  tastes  and  love  of 
the  classic  in  all  forms,  liked  to  have  vases, 
bracelets,  pi  and  every  other  kind  of  precious 
object  made  in  the  antique  style.  Much  confusion 
is  thus  caused. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  immerse  oneself  in  the 
arcana  of  oriental  learning  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
exhibition,  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
collection  of  jade  ever  shown  in  London.  Each 
item  is  a  delight  to  the  eye;  and  the  fingers  long 
to  caress  those  lustrous,  curving  surfaces,  those 
buffaloes,  horses,  elephants,  toads,  bats,  dancing 
figures,  little  birds  gliding  down  from  celestial 
spheres;  to  fondle  the  vases  and  cups  of  later 
dynasties  where  miracles  of  craftsmanship  and 
less  discipline  have  allowed  decoration  to  run  riot. 
The  pleasures  of  touch,  so  important  for  the 


enjoyment  of  sculpture  and  ceramics,  remain  un- 
satisfied in  the  interests  of  security. 

Opening  the  eyes,  therefore,  as  wide  as  \ve" 
possibly  can,  we  begin  with  a  Neolithic  axe, 
perfectly  shaped  and  balanced;  dark  green  with 
mysterious  brown  veins.  What  sort  of  Chinese 
drilled,  ground,  rubbed  and  polished  this  gem  in 
the  second  or  third  millenium  bc?  No  one  can 
say.  Passing  next  to  the  Shang  dynasty  (1600- 
1027  bc),  we  are  presented  at  once  with  the  enig- 
matic pi  and  other  ritual  emblems,  also  with 
various  sceptres  of  aristocratic  elegance  and  sim- 
plicity, in  colours  ranging  from  black-green,  light 
green,  grey-green,  dark  grey  to  brown,  most 
with  mottling,  striations  or  clouding  of  a  dif- 
ferent shade.  There  are  highly  stylised  flat 
pendants  of  birds,  and  fish  incised  with  geometric 
patterns;  and,  by  contrast,  a  series  of  amulets  in 
the  form  of  buffaloes,  tigers,  dragons,  bears, 
salamanders  which  have  all  the  solid  force  of 
monumental  sculpture  forty  feet  tall. 

Hundreds  of  years  elapse.  The  incised  designs 
on  the  pi  become  elaborate  compositions  of 
writhing  animals,  in  one  case  with  an  open-work 
dragon  prancing  on  the  rim.  There  is  nothing 
geometric  about  the  pendants  of  the  first  century 
ad.  Miniature  ladies  of  translucent  white, 
dance  to  eternity.  The  buffaloes,  tigers  and  toads, 
though  now  more  elaborately  carved,  retain  their 
compact  strength  of  design. 

Like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Chinese  have 
an  amazing  length  of  recorded  history  and  a 
continuity  in  the  arts  -  until  they  were  afflicted  by 
western  ideas  -  which  reflects  their  basic  stability 
and  conservatism.  Centuries  passed  over  them. 
Dynasties  were  overwhelmed.  By  the  time  of  the 
Sung  (960-1279  ad),  they  were  looking  back  to 
antiquity  and  applying  early  forms  of  decoration 
to  their  jades ;  and  even  using  shapes  which  had 
originated  in  bronze  ritual  vessels.  Many  such 
pieces  are  exquisite,  but  they  lack  the  dynamism 
of  the  genuine  article.  There  was  also  a  naturalistic 
school  turning  vases,  water  pots  and  cups  into 
complicated  arrangements  of  plants  and  birds. 
The  animal  carvings  of  the  next  period,  the  Ming 
(1368-1644  ad),  are  of  remarkable  size  and  power. 
It  is  thought  that  such  large  carvings  must  have 
belonged  to  the  Emperor. 

Under  the  Ch'ing  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  position  of  jade  changed  fundamentally.  It 
became  plentiful,  as  the  sources  of  supply  were 
fully  under  Chinese  control.  The  workshops 
multiplied.  The  degree  of  technical  skill  remained 
high.  All  sorts  of  ornaments  for  the  table  and  the 
person  were  made.  But  there  was,  in  many  cases, 
a  vulgarity  and  fussiness  of  style.  The  plants  were 
knotted  in  fantastic  convolutions,  the  vases 
covered  with  intricate  patterns,  fretwork,  knobs 
and  other  effects  which  detract  from  the  composi- 
tion as  a  whole.  Jadeite  from  Burma  began  to  be 
used  in  large  quantities.  This  stone  has  some  of  the 
qualities  of  jade,  but  none  of  its  subtle  colouring 
and  little  sensuous  appeal. 

By  the  twentieth  century  the  degradation  was 
complete.  From  a  rare  stone  partaking  of  paradise, 
an  acceptable  gift  to  gods,  a  preserver  of  life,  so- 
called  jade  was  being  made  into  ash  trays  and 
knicknacks  for  Europeans,  generally  referred  to 
in  previous  eras  as  Red  Barbarians. 
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Flemish  Painting 

iojunc-iojuly,  1975 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Ltd., 

6  1  )uke  Street,  St.  James's,  sw  1 

3.  Jan  Brueghel,  The  Elder,  1 568-1625. 

A  River  Landscape, 

one  of  a  pair,  signed. 

21  X  29  inches. 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings. 


About  ten  fine  scvcntccnth-ccntury  Flemish  pic- 
tures have  been  gathered  together  for  this  un- 
usual exhibition.  They  include  a  pair  of  magni- 
ficent landscapes  by  Jan  Brueghel,  some  highly 
finished  versions  of  the  four  seasons  by  Sebastian 
Vrancx,  and  a  beautifully  painted  picture  of  two 
dogs  and  game  by  Jan  Fyt.  There  is  also  a  pair  of 
bird  paintings  by  Picter  Castcels,  signed  and 
dated  1745. 


William  Pye 

peter  fuller  describes  the  artist's  work 
with  reference  to  his  exhibition  at  the 
Redfern  Gallery,  20  Cork  Street,  wi 
from  1-29  May,  1975  and  his  sculpture  on 
Kings  Cross  House,  Pentonville  Road,  ni 

The  forty  foot  sculpture  which  William  Pye 
recently  completed  for  Kings  Cross  House  in 
Pentonville  Road  was  the  third  major  work  for  a 
public  place  on  which  he  has  embarked  in  the  last 
four  years.  Zemran,  presented  to  the  glc,  now 
occupies  a  site  on  London's  South  Bank,  close  to 
the  Festival  Hall.  Pye  is  also  working  on  a  major 
commission,  jointly  sponsored  by  the  Arts 
Council  and  Joseph  Lucas  Ltd.,  for  Birmingham. 
Pye  has  consistently  pursued  an  unorthodox  - 
some  might  say  individualistic  -  trajectory.  Pro- 
fessing scorn  for  what  he  has  called  the  'compul- 
sion of  the  avant-garde',  he  has  not  only  made  a 
primary  commitment  to  monumentally-scaled, 
relatively  permanent  works  for  open  environ- 
ments, but  also  exhibits  unfashionable  adherence 
to  the  sensuous  qualities  of  his  materials;  to  re- 
flective, 'finished'  surfaces;  and  to  a  suggestive 
formal  symbolism.  Thus  he  may  be  sharply 
distinguished  from  contemporaries  working 
within  the  dominant  tendencies.  Nevertheless,  his 
output  has  been  such  that  it  is  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  serious  assessment  of  the 
condition  of  British  sculpture. 

From  1961  to  1965,  Pye  studied  at  the  Royal 
College  under  Bernard  Meadows.  When  he 
emerged  as  a  professional  sculptor,  the  supremacy 
of  the  St.  Martins  group,  and  its  camp  followers, 
had  been  achieved.  Caro  had  definitively  chal- 
lenged and  eroded  the  shallow  ambitions  of 


'humanist'  British  sculpture  of  the  late  'fifties.  He 
had  pioneered  a  'radical  abstraction',  unrelated  to 
obvious  anthropomorphic  reference,  and  to 
traditional  conceptions  of  sculpture  as  the  mani- 
pulation of  autonomous  mass.  However,  this  new 
direction  was  turning  into  the  sterile  formalism  of 
sculpture-for-sculptors'-sakes  in  the  hands  of  an 
army  of  immitators.  But  most  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  these  developments  were  either  fight- 
ing rear-guard  actions  for  the  values  of  the  'fifties, 
or  forging  into  the  seductive  but  often  destructive 
fields  of  pure  conceptualism.  Pye  saw  himself  as 
being  outside  this  controversy.  He  has  consistently 
failed  to  theorise  about  his  practice.  This  element 
of  theoretical  naivety  has  also  constituted  a 
strength.  Not  only  have  his  works  been  free  from 
any  polemical  significance  within  the  prevailing 
art-critical  struggles,  but  he  has  also  found  him- 
self able  to  take  the  kind  of  audacious  risk  (as  in 
the  public  monuments)  which  his  more  cautious 
partisan  colleagues  would  shun. 

In  his  early  work,  Pye  was  much  influenced  by 
archaic  Greek  sculpture,  and  early  Japanese  and 
South  American  work.  But  the  effect  of  these 
interests  on  his  own  production  was  ideational, 
rather  than  formal.  For  example,  one  of  the 
sculptures  he  produced  in  the  early  'sixties,  Deity 
Enshrined,  involved  the  suspension  of  two  massive 
visceral  volumes  from  a  rigorously  engineered 
tripod.  Pye  has  stated  that  the  sculpture  was 
influenced  by  his  study  of  Japanese  temple  art. 
However,  in  terms  of  its  appearance  Deity  En- 
shrined has  little  to  do  with  its  source.  But  Pye  did 
take  from  the  Japanese  the  combination  of  highly 
ordered  formal  elements  with  an  inescapable 
instinctual  moment:  despite  all  the  subsequent 
transformations  of  his  work,  this  opposition  has 
remained  an  enduring  characteristic  of  it. 


But  the  early  chaos  of  shapes  and  materials  in 
which  he  indulged  was  gradually  subject  to  a 
selective  narrowing.  Initially,  Pye  imposed  unity 
from  the  outside,  by  a  constant  emphasis  of  a 
gleaming  reflective  surface.  But  this  produced  its 
own  contradictions,  and,  more  slowly,  the 
primacy  of  his  commitment  to  the  cylinder  (and 
in  particular  to  lengths  of  industrial  tubing  and 
piping)  became  apparent.  Both  the  sculpture 
recently  unveiled  at  King's  Cross  House,  and  his 
exhibition  at  the  Redfern,  represent  logical 
developments  in  this  context.  However,  they  also 
stress  opposite  moments  in  his  work. 

The  King's  Cross  sculpture  is  a  piece  of  pre- 
cision engineering.  A  tightly  controlled  and  con- 
ceived work,  it  is  fixed  in  a  specific,  external  site, 
the  parameters  of  which  were  defined  by  the 
architects  of  the  building.  It  is  true  that  if  the 
observer  approaches  the  work  closely,  he  will  see 
himself  reflected  in  it;  certainly,  the  interplay  of 
its  gleaming  surface  with  the  changing  qualities 
of  natural  light  suggests  both  movement  and 
transcience.  However,  the  observer  is  also  com- 
pelled to  remain  outside  the  work,  to  relate  to  it 
as  a  given  external  object,  indeed,  an  object  which 
now  comprises  part  of  a  total  urban  landscape. 
The  forms  which  Pye  uses  emphasise  this  relation- 
ship. The  thrust  of  the  piece  is  vertical.  It  follows 
the  direction  of  the  sky-scraper,  upwards.  But  its 
meaning  within  its  context  remains  ambiguous. 
Although  it  appears  to  affirm  a  belief  in  tech- 
nology, in  man's  capacity  to  recreate  the  world  in 
the  image  of  himself,  it  does  so  with  uncertainty. 
The  work  contains  within  it  a  hint  of  self- 
criticism,  which  one  experiences  almost  as  a  spark 
of  absurdity,  possibly  traceable  to  the  manifest 
symbolism  of  the  forms  used.  The  vertical  thrust 
is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  sharp  horizontal 
movement,  which  is  repeated  just  at  the  point 
where  one  expects  the  triangle  to  be  completed. 

Although  the  elements  in  Pye's  Redfern  show 
were  identical  (reflective  cylinders),  he  used  them 
in  quite  a  different  way.  Here,  the  different 
lengths  of  piping  were  lined  up  to  create  a 
number  of  surfaces,  both  rigid  and  undulating, 
which  were  then  erected  and  suspended  within  a 
specific  internal  space  in  such  a  way  that  there  was 
no  meaningful  viewpoint  which  an  onlooker 
could  take  up  outside  the  work.  In  order  to 
experience  it,  he  had  to  allow  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  it. Where  the  King's  Cross  sculpture 
emphasised  its  fixity  and  rigidity  (anchored  to 

4.  William  Pye. 
Installation  Work. 
Redfern  Gallery. 


brick  supports)  the  Redfem  installation  was 
fluid  and  'soft' ;  the  relationship  which  the  latter 
proposed  to  the  viewer  was  not  one  of  con- 
frontation with  3n  object  outside  himself,  but  of 
enclosure  by  a  series  oi  voluptuous  surfaces. 
■  The  polarity  should  not  be  overstressed.  Pye 
has  insisted  chat  the  Redfern  exhibition  was  some- 
thing of  a  a  excursion  for  him,  an  experimental 
adventure  (rather  like  his  kinetic,  moving  column, 
or  his  Arts  Council  film)  and  not  a  decisive 
change  of  direction.  However,  presented  at  the 
same  time  as  the  unveiling  of  the  King's  Cross 
sculpture,  it  did  allow  us  to  contrast  two  distinct 
aspects  which  are  present  in  all  his  work. 

Let  us  go  back  to  Deity  Enshrined:  in  this  early 
piece  there  were  two  elements.  Firstly,  the  tripod 
structure.  Through  it,  Pye  expressed  himself  in  an 
active,  rational,  analytical,  technical  and  ordered 
way.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  the  visceral 
volumes,  passively  suspended  from  the  tripod.  In 
these,  Pye  clearly  gave  expression  to  much  less 
consciously  contrived  ideas.  The  forms  were 
irregular  and  patently  sensuous. 

It  is  as  if  in  the  making  of  the  King's  Cross 
sculpture  (which  is,  itself,  an  adapted  tripod)  Pye 
was  required  to  deny  too  much  of  the  other 
moment  in  his  work.  The  fluid,  instinctual  themes 
had  to  be  presented  in  a  separate  exhibition  at  the 
Redfern.  Perhaps  Iris  most  successful  public 
sculptures  will  be  made  when  he  finds  a  way  of 
recombining  the  two  elements  within  the  neces- 
sary constraints  of  a  public  commission. 


The  Mezzotint  Rediscovered 

P.  and  D.  Colnaghi  and  Co., 
14  Old  Bond  Street,  wi 
24junc-i  August,  1975 
Reviewed  by  david  Alexander 

The  tonal  technique  of  mezzotint  is  one  of  the 
minor  arts  in  which  England  has  excelled  -  one 
cannot  say  the  English  in  view  of  the  role  of  Irish 
and  Continental  engravers  in  the  country.  It  is 
sad  that  mezzotints  have  been  neglected  so  long; 
many  have  not  been  looked  after  properly  and 
others  have  been  destroyed  since  the  market 
collapsed  in  the  'thirties.  Thus  an  exhibition  as 
comprehensive  as  Colnaghi's  is  most  welcome.  It 
is  true  that  there  lias  been  renewed  interest  in 
certain  mezzotints  in  the  last  few  years,  notably 
the  large  heads  by  Thomas  Frye,  work  by  or 
after  George  Stubbs,  or  after  Wright  of  Derby  or 
John  Martin.  Many  of  these  prints,  all  represented 
here,  make  use  of  the  dramatic  opportunities  of 
the  medium;  there  has  been  little  interest  where 
the  technique  was  most  employed  -  reproductive 
portraiture,  and  the  only  dealers  who  kept  their 
faith  in  the  whole  field  of  portraiture,  F.  B. 
Daniell  and  Sons,  have  now  ceased  business. 

The  exhibition  opens  with  an  explanatory 
section  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  technique  and 
the  different  kinds  of  quality  to  be  seen ;  this  will 
be  useful  to  those  who  have  only  an  inkling  of 
what  is  involved.  The  exhibition  then  traces  the 
progress  of  mezzotint  from  its  earliest  days  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  work  being 
done  today.  The  work  of  Prince  Rupert  shows 
how  the  art  was  brougrr  to  a  very  high  pitch, 
despite  initial  technical  difficulties.  Many  of  the 
earliest  workers  were  well-kn  i\vn  artists  in  their 
own  right.  Wallerant  Vaillaiu  is  represented  by 
one  of  his  charming  family  portraits,  Cornells 
Dusart  by  typically  cheerful  plates  from  Hie 
General  Gladness  After  the  Seige  o/Namur. 


After  the  dominance  of  Dutch  engravers  the 
exhibition  shows  the  development  of  the  English 
school.  After  the  days  of  John  Smith  and  George 
White  in  the  first  decades  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, mezzotint  went  through  a  relatively  un- 
interesting period,  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival 
of  the  Dublin  Group  that  the  combination  of  skill 
and  more  interesting  portraiture  again  produced 
prints  of  exceptional  quality.  Althotfgh  the  Irish 
engravers  did  not  depend  011  Reynolds -McArdell 
made  his  name  with  prints  after  earlier  masters 
and  Houston  produced  the  finest  mezzotints  after 
Rembrandt  -  Reynolds  was  the  most  engraved  of 
all  artists.  He  understood  the  part  that  prints 
could  play  in  building  up  his  own  fame;  his 
versatility  is  well  demonstrated  by  the  selection 
here,  with  examples  of  portraits  of  his  literary 
friends  as  well  as  society  beauties. 

A  selection  of  ten  prints  shows  examples  after 
the  history  painting  which  was  taken  so  seriously 
by  Reynolds  and  his  contemporaries.  The 
ambitious  Valentine  Green  made  his  name  in  the 
early  1760s  with  mezzotints  after  Benjamin  West. 
Work  such  as  the  Alexander  and  Philip  was  never 
subsequently  collected  and  therefore  difficult  to 
fmd.  The  collector  has  to  remember  that  it  is  so 
often  the  commercially  unsuccessful  prints  which 
are  the  rarest ;  on  the  other  hand,  more  impressions 
of  popular  mezzotints  were  printed  than  is  usually 
acknowledged. 

As  one  looks  at  the  work  of  these  engravers  the 
distinctive  styles,  often  subject  matter,  can  be 
seen.  The  outstanding  English  engraver  was  John 
Raphael  Smith,  represented  by  several  prints 
including  his  masterpiece  The  Promenade  at 
Carlisle  House,  one  of  the  relatively  few  original 
mezzotints  of  the  century.  The  contrast  to  his  soft 
broad-toned  work  is  that  of  Richard  Earlom,  who 
apart  from  a  few  portraits  such  as  the  James 
McArdell  here,  generally  engraved  subject  prints. 
It  was  the  widening  of  the  market  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century,  in  terms  of  the  demand  for 
larger  editions  to  meet  the  middle-class  market  as 
well  as  a  wider  variety  of  subject  matter,  which 
saw  the  change  in  the  technique.  Earlom's  subject 
pieces,  or  the  sporting  prints  which  form  a 
further  section  here,  required  the  use  of  etcliing 
and  other  linear  work.  Pure  tonal  work  became  a 
rarity;  with  mixed  methods  and  the  steel  plates 
brought  in  at  the  end  of  the  1820s  the  richness  of 
eighteenth  century  work  gave  way  to  a  different 
brilliance,  which  is  clearly  shown  here.  But  nine- 
teenth century  work  should  not  be  dismissed  and 
contains  a  great  variety,  from  the  Tissot  mezzo- 
tint seen  here  to  the  popular  reproductive  print. 

It  is  the  range  of  mezzotint  which  is  the  main 
impression  left  by  this  exhibition.  Although  there 
are  nearly  two  hundred  prints  on  view  there  arc 
inevitably  areas  of  work  which  are  not  shown. 
This  is  in  effect  an  exhibition  of  Dutch  and 
English  work,  and  rightly  so  since  this  covers  the 
most  important  work.  There  is  also  an  enormous 
variety  of  quality  to  be  seen,  which  accounts  for 
the  variety  of  price  traditionally  associated  with 
the  medium.  The  difficulty  for  the  collector  is  that 
the  superb  impression,  such  as  Grozer's  Lady 
Seaforth  here  makes  the  good  impression  look 
disappointing.  Such  impressions  are  rare,  this 
explains  the  high  prices  paid  for  a  few  outstanding 
prints  in  Edwardian  days.  This  variety  is  instruc- 
tive in  itself,  and  the  ability  to  compare  different 
prints  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  exhibition 
both  for  the  curious  and  for  the  collector.  The 
exhibition  should  help  many  people  to  discover 
the  excitement  of  the  technique  and  its  effects. 


5.  Lady  Caroline  Price, 

wife  of  Sir  Uvedale  Price, 

mezzotint,  engraved  by 

John  Jones  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  1788. 
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SOME  JULY 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Edmund  Capon  is 
Assistant  Keeper, 
Far  Eastern  Section, 
Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum. 

Jessica  Rawson  is 
Assistant  Keeper, 
Department  of 
Oriental  Antiquities, 
The  British  Museum. 

Adrian  M.Joseph  is  a 
1  )irector,  Hugh  M. 
Moss  Ltd.,  London. 

Gerald  Reitlinger  has 
written  many  articles 
and  books,  including 
'The  Economics  of 
Taste'. 

Maurice  S.  Dimand  is 
Curator  Emeritus  of 
Islamic  Art, 
Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  New 
York. 


JULY  COVER 

A  detail  of  a  fine 
Chinese  screen  dating 
from  the  reign  of  the 
K'ang  Hsi  Emperor, 
1700.  Carved 
specifically  for  export, 
the  composition  is 
heavily  western  and 
suggests  a  Jesuit 
inspiration. 
Height:  8  feet; 
Width:  18  inches. 
Eskenazi  Ltd., 
Foxglove  House, 
166  Piccadilly, 
Loudon  Wi  V  pDE. 


The  Connoisseur 
in  August 


Edward  Holmes  Baldock 

Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue 

In  the  first  part  of  this  major  excursion  into  the  history  of  taste, 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Queen's  Works  of  Art  explores  the  background 
of  E.  H.  Baldock,  one  of  the  most  influential  dealers  and  collectors  in 
Britain,  between  1800  and  1846. 

Rubens  and  'The  Haywain' 

Richard  E.  G.  Tyler 

Richard  Tyler  establishes  a  connection  between  Constable's  interest 
in  Rubens,  apparent  after  1812,  and  the  composition  and  style  of  one 
of  his  best  known  paintings,  completed  in  1821. 

The  Carlisle  Academy  of  Fine  Art,  1823-1833 

D.  R.  Perriam 

An  interesting  account  of  the  attempts  of  a  group  of  artistically 
inclined  businessmen  and  gentlemen  to  create  an  academy  of  arts 
which  would  reflect  the  variety  and  talent  in  English  painting 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Despite  early  and  spectacular 
successes,  the  venture  failed  through  lack  of  public  support. 

A  Gold  Watch  by  John  Bayley,  1712 

Sebastian  Whitestone 

This  article  describes  the  only  known  watch  made  by  Bayley, 
evidently  a  craftsman  of  note  in  his  own  day. 

The  Structure  and  Design  of  Early  Oak  Chests 

Jolm  Gloag 

Mr.  Gloag  traces  the  development  of  the  English  oak  chest  from  the 
crude  mediaeval  type  hollowed  from  a  tree  trunk,  with  a  corset 
or  iron  bands,  through  the  boarded  type  joined  by  nails  and  oak 
pins  to  the  'vigorous  neatness  of  panelled  construction'. 

A  dated  seventeenth  century  Scottish  powder  horn 

Anthony  Nortli 

A  rare  decorated  powder  horn  in  a  private  collection  is  here  related 
to  a  known  group  of  horns  with  similar  characteristics  dating  from 
the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A  rediscovered  portrait  by  Caspar  Netscher 

Paul  Goldman 

Two  hitherto  unascribed  portraits  by  this  increasingly  recognised 
Dutch  Master,  still  in  the  possession  of  the  sitters'  descendants 
in  Utrecht. 

A  Rare  Hall  Mark 

Thomas  Shaw  of  Birmingham,  1823 
J.  B.  Luddington 

The  Birmingham  Assay  Office  were  unusually  interested  in  the 
vinaigrette  described  in  this  article,  as  evidenced  by  the 
unprecedented  use  of  the  Britannia  mark  and  its  careful  positioning. 

Alberto  Guevara 

Diana  Hohnan  Hunt 

A  reassessment  of  the  work  of  this  versatile  and  underexplorcd 
Chilean  artist,  the  subject  of  an  important  exhibition  at 
Colnaghi's  earlier  this  year. 


SHOWCASE 


A  fine  George  II  Coffee  Pot.  London  1754 

by  Amye  Videau.  Wt.  25  ozs.  3  dwts. 
Hi.  9i  ins.  Well  marked  on  side  and  cover. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

1  MOTCOMB  ST.,  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  SWiX  8JU  01-235  2978 


TUTANKHAMEN 

Price  £3 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  1111 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 

Edwardian  Furniture. 
Vast  stock  of  interest  to 
exporters,  interior  designers 
and  traders. 
Large  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadway 

London  SW6. 
Open  Monday  to  Saturday 
9  am  to  r.30  pm. 
01-385;  3183 


Extra 


Fine  Boat  shape  Sug; 
George  III  1799 
By  J.  Robins. 


r  Basket 


R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth  242S9 


FIREARMS  £3.50 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  1HF 


'WHEN  THIS  YOU  SEE 
REMEMBER  'ME 

A  BILSTON  ENAMEL  BOX 
An  endearing 
present  to 
last  forever. 
Enamelled 
on  copper 
and  delicately 
coloured  by  hand. 
l'j'diam.  Turquoise  enamel  base. 

£8-50  plus  25p.lIKpost 
HALCYON  DAYS 

14  BROOK  STREET.  LONDON  W1Y  1AA 

TELEPHONE:  01-499  5784 


Connoisseur  Antiques 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor),  Brighton, 
Sussex  BN1  1AE.  Tel.  Brighton  29190 


I  i 
We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
ions of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en- 
quiries are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call 
GRAND  SONNERIES.  QUARTER  REPEAT 
ERS,  FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKERS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MARKS 

Price  £1.50 


From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  1HF 


ssigs  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
ssalssi  EXPORTERS  Ltd. 

Georgian,  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Furniture 

Showrooms  and  Container  Depot 
New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912)  5561 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 


The  Crown  Jewellers 
Buy  Jev\»     >ry  &  Silver 

ask  for  an  offer 

Garrard  &  Co  Ltd.  112  Regent  Street.  London,  W1A  2JJ.  Tel:  01-734  7020 


M 


STANHOPE 
SH  ELTON 
PICTURES 


r 


OLD  MASTER 
DRA  WINGS  (and 
English  watercolours) 

Write  for  current  lists  to 
Stanhope  Shelton,  Cobbolds 
Mill,  Monks  Eleigh,  Suffolk 
1P7  7JB,  England 


RESEARCH  CONSULTANTS 

Staff  art  historian  and  paleographer,  other  specialists  available, 
undertake  research  commissions,  confidentiality  respected.  Phone 
01-947  5614. 

ROUTLEDGE  ASSOCIATES 

25  Woodhaycs  Road,  London,  S.W.19. 


CHINESE        ^^^g^^  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand-made 
folk-craft  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.I. 

(01-580  7538) 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  T7ie  Connoisseur 
are  published  three  times  a  year  at  ^1.15  each 

From 

Tlie  Circulation  Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd. 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18  lHA 


The  Connoisseur 


Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE 

Antique  and  Contemporary  Paperweights  are  shown  in  full  colour 
in  our  latest  catalogue,  $3.00  L  H.  Selman  Ltd.,  407  Cliff  Street, 
Suite  4.  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  95060. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Buying  icons  of  many  types  old  and  new.  Please  send  description, 
price  and  colour  photograph  -  Jay  McHugh  FRNS,  1515  West  8th, 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72202,  USA. 


Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856. 47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London,  W.1 . 


BRIGHTON  ANTIQUES  FAIR,  Corn  Exchange,  Pavilion  Gardens, 
Brighton.  July  18th  to  26th.  11  am  to  8  pm.  Daily  (except  Sunday). 


A  Gold  Mounted  Target  Brooch/Pendant  alternate  set  with  rows  of 
cultured  pearls  and  filigree  gold  rosettes.  Offers  over  £25.  834-2331  x 
116. 

Limited  Editions  bought  and  sold.  Send  want  list.  Porcelains,  crystal 
and  silver.  STENGER'S,  2282  Peachtree  Road  NW,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
USA. 


Irish  Longcase  Clocks:  Fine  selection  of  18th  century  examples, 
including  lion  mask  cases.  Prices  $1 250.00-$5000.00.  Tara  Clocks, 
Barrettstown  Rectory,  Knocktopher,  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  Tel:  Kilkenny 
28641. 


For  the  completion  of  a  monograph  on  Francois  Bonvin  (1817-1887); 
Please  send  photographs  of  paintings  and  drawings  to  Dr.  Gabriel  P. 
Weisberg,  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  11150  East  Boulevard, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44106,  USA.  Complete  reimbursement;  confidential. 


Camera  enthusiasts  books.  "Age  of  Cameras"  (Holmes)  £7.50;  "Direc- 
tory of  Collectables"  (Wolff)  £3.50;  "Century  of  Cameras"  (Lothrop) 
£5.50;  and  others.  Thoroughbred  (Photographic  Booksellers),  Copper- 
field,  Leaveland,  Faversham,  Kent. 


17th  Century  oak  buffet/sideboard  carved.  6'  6  x  6'.  Linenfold 
frieze,  £550.  Box  No.  8723. 


Beautiful  Mahogany  Bureau  -  Perfect  condition.  Four  drawers. 
Red  leather  inside  top.  01-589  6008,  after  8  p.m. 


MAIL  ORDER  PROTECTION  SCHEME 

Members  of  the  Periodical  Publishers  Association  have  given  to  the  Director  General  of  Fair  Trading  an  undertaking  to  refund  monies  sent  by  readers 
in  response  to  mail  order  advertisements  (except  for  classified  advertisements)  placed  by  mail  order  traders  who  fail  to  supply  goods  or  refund  the 
monies  owing  to  liquidation  or  bankruptcy.  This  arrangement  does  not  apply  to  any  failure  to  supply  goods  advertised  in  a  catalogue  or  in  a  direct  mail 
solicitation.  Publishers  in  membership  of  the  Periodical  Publishers  Association  are  making  these  refunds  voluntarily  and  readers'  claims  can  only  be 
entertained  in  cases  where  the  mail  order  advertiser  is  the  subject  of  liquidation  or  bankruptcy,  where  proof  of  payment  can  be  established  and  if 
lodged  within  three  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  advertisement  appeared.  Any  claims  received  after  the  three  month  period  will  be  considered  at  the 
discretion  of  the  publisher. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  scheme,  mail  order  advertising  is  defined  as:-  'Direct  response  advertisement,  display  or  postal  bargains  where  cash  had  to  be 
sent  in  advance  of  goods  being  delivered'.  Classified  and  catalogue  mail  order  advertising  are  excluded. 


Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridge,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-5S9  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
JYorks  o  f  Art 

Anno  Domini 

66  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  5496 

17th,  18th  and  Early  19th  century  furniture, 
mirrors  and  decorative  items 

Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Engravings  oj  all  Schools 

Albert  Amor  Ltd. 

37  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  2444 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  8ha 
Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver; 
specially  designed  modern  jewellery  and 
presentation  items;  interior  Jurnishing 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  14th  to  19th  Century 

Arcade 

28  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1879 

Works  of  Art  from  Classical  Greece  to  the 
19th  Century 

Barling  of  Mount  Street  Ltd. 

112  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5 he 

Tel:  01-499  2858.  Cables:  Bargro,  London  wi 

Early  English  and  Continental  furniture,  early 
European  and  Oriental  works  of  Art 

Baxter 

191-193  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  9826 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture 
Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
Tel:  01-629  0651/0325 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
of  Art,  Russian  enamels 

N.  Bloom  &  Son 

153  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5°6o 

Antique  Silver  Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Objets  d'Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi  f 
Tel:  01-839  3781/2 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 
Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

11  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  0986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  19th  and  20th  centuries 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade,  porcelain  and  works  of  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

14  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

114  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-370  4020 

Fine  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  of  art 

Crane  Arts 

321  King!>  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5S57 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modern  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  re-discovered  painters. 
Younger  British  artists 


Drian  Galleries 

5-7  Porchester  Place,  London  W2 
Tel:  01-723  9473 

Modern  Masters 

Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  151-/1513 
i8tli  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  IVorks  oj  Art 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  1700  to  1900 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

18th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wood  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 1 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Fortnum  &  Mason  Ltd. 

181  Piccadilly,  London  wia  ier 
Tel:  01-734  8040 
Telex:  21 160 

Fine  1 8th  Century  English  Furniture 
S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  oj  art 

Victor  Franses  Gallery 

57jermyn  Street,  St.  James's  swiy  6lx 
Tel:  01-493  6284 

European  and  Oriental  rugs,  carpets,  tapestries, 
needleworks  and  fine  works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

i8th-i9th  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 


Fry  Gallery 

58  Jcrinyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  ol  the 
1  Slli  and  1  gth  centuries 

Galerie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  win  5RI 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

18th  and  igth  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
paintings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9AB 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

Works  of  Art  and  Fine  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Da  vies  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Gimpelfils,  London 

Contemporary  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0891 

Specialists  in  20th  Century  Russian  and  Italian 
Masters,  Art  Nouveau  -  Mucha,  Art  Deco  -  Erte 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  igtli-20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel :  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  18th  and  early  igth  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  wix  ile 
Tel:  01-493  2714 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306821 

Italian  17th  and  18th  Century  Paintings , 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  wiy  2NY.  Tel:  01-499  3011 

Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennellsfrom  1737 


Herncr  Wcngraf 

67-68  Jcrmyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6ny.  Tel:  01-930  1864 
Cables:  OI  DGALL  London  svt  1 

/  ine  ( )ld  ^  tasters  and  1  gth  Century  Paintings 

Edwin  H.  Herzog 

49  Brook  Street,  London  WJ 
Tel:  01-629  5460 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  Works  qj  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Grates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  or-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmore  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street, 
(entrance  in  Kensington  Mall) 
London  w8,  Tel:  01-229  2988 

1  gth  Century  English  and  Continental  Paintings, 
Specialising  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 
School 

Alan  Jacobs 

15  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 
Specialising  in  1 7th  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  igth 
centuries 


H.  W.  Keil 

27-29  Brook  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Spet  ialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  IValuut  Furniture 

Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306309 

Old  Master  Paintings  oj  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools  16th-  17th  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9348/9 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  1  Oth- 17th 
Centuries 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel:  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4john  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6jp 

Tel:  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  and  cxpoiters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and jewellery 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5600 and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  oj  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi,  Tel :  01-629  2250 

Specialists  in  Fine  igth  and  20th 
Century  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Bronzes 

Lcger  Gallery 

13  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3538/9 

Old  Masters  of  the  European  schools  14th  to  igth 
Centuries  and  Early  English  Watercolours 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensington  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

1 8th  to  20th  Century  Watercolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings  from  the  1  gth  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  2302 

18th  and  igth  Century  English  Paintings, 
drawings  and  ivatercolours 


Bruce  Mc  Alpine 

I $c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  wi,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Ancient  Art 

Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  741 1,  Cables:  Malletson  London 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  of  Art 

Mallett  of  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2  M  l/5,  Cables:  Mallethous  London 

Continental  Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim) 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Stieet, 
Portman  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-723  6595 
Member  of  B.A.D.A. 

Specialist  in  fine  English  antique  Porcelain, 
Pottery,  Deljtware  and  Enamels 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 16 1,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 
Mayorcas  Ltd. 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Ltd. 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

English  and  European  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7 ah 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  492  1835/6/7 
Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bnnzes  and 
snuff  bottles 


Motif 

35  Connaught  Street,  London  w: 
Tel:  01-723  9477 

Multiples,  lithographs,  graphic  prints  and  posters 
by  leading  contemporary  artists 

Gerald  M.  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th,  19th  and  20th  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 

J.  B.  Nuncio 

Tel:  01-584  0362  (evenings) 
View  by  appointment 

1  jth  and  1  Sth  Century  Antiques  and  Paintings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  tgth  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  swi 
Tel:  01-8394274 

Fine  19th  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

40  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  3685 

20th  Century  British  and  European  Paintings 
and  Marine  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 

Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  9392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 
Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-499  5906-7 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3 161 

European  works  of  art 


Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victorian  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  SW3  5EN 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

18th  and  early  19th  century  English  furniture 
Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  of  art. 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

1 6a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist, Jugenstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  19th  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

1 8th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

18th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 

Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  wi 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  I732 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Sculpture  and  Graphics 

William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  1 165 

18th  Century  Continental  furniture 
and  works  of  art 


1 


Howard  Rickctts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  opd 

Tel:  01-409  1971 

Fine  European  Arms  and  Armour 

Islamic  Arms  and  I  \  rorks  0)  Art, 

Early  Photographic  Material 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 

19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 

Ross  Galleries 

18  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 

English  and  Continent  J  Paintings  oj  the 
19th  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford  0x7  isu 
Tel:  811618 

1  jth-igth  century  Dutch  and  English  paintings 
and  watercolours.  Early  English  porcelain,  small 
furniture  and  barometers 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

5  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  0365 

19th  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  or-930  9856/7 

Ancient  Art 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9307888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 

Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5 hb 
Tel:  01-499  1785/1784/5270 
Also :  New  York  and  Palm  Beach 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  work  of  art  of  the 
17th  and  18th  Centuries 

Temple  Gallery 

4  Yeomans  Row,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6622 

Early  Greek  and  Russian  Icons 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Masters  and  19th  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 


Temple  Williams 

I  launch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  14S6 
Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

The  Textile  Gallery 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-629  3651 

Oriental  and  central  Asian  textiles  and  rugs 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

17th- 19th  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 

Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

31  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

French  Paintings  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
and  English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 

Important  stock  18th  and  early  19th  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Tryon 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  5161 

Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures,  Prints  and  Bronzes 

Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

28  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6613 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  63 17 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
pottery,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

Earle  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Member  ofB.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  oj  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Christopher  Wade  Gallery 

28  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  029S/9,  Cables:  Parnassus,  London 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 
Works  by  Modern  Artists 

Wartski 

14  Grafton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1 1 41-2-3 

Fine  stock  oj  Antique  Jewellery,  Silver, 
Snuff  Boxes,  Russian  Porcelain  and  other  items. 
Also  the foremost  specialists  in  Faberge 


Weston  Gallery 

Weston  Longvillc,  Norwich,  Nortolk 
Tel:  Gt.  Witchingham  572 

Dutch  and  English  paintings  from 

17th-  19th  Century.  Norwich  School  and 

Dutch  Romantic  Masters 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 

Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

W.  H.  Willson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swiy  6qu 
Tel :  01-930  6463 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Denys  Wrey  Ltd. 

45  Sloane  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1813/14 

Cables:  Denysant  London  swi 

18th  Century  Furniture  and  Restorations 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 

Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter  Ltd. 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
and  old  books  on  the  subject 
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The  only  known  wateh  by  John  Bayley 


Corinthian  Stufi 


6  Saratoga  -  Lcj^jatos  Road 
Saratoga,  California  95070 
(408)  867-4630 


521  Sutter  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94102 
(415)  362-0717 


16th  Century  Flemish  Tapestry. 
Hi  feet  high  by  12  feet  wide. 
Remarkably  well  preserved 
with  excellent  colorings. 


ALEXANDER  GALLERY 

45  SLOANE  STREET,  LONDON  SW1X  9LU 

Telephone:  01-235  1813/4 
Telex:  919703  (ALEX.  LDN) 


Johannes  Lingelbach 

Peasants  outside  an  Inn  with  a  Capriccio  view  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Trinita  de'  Monti,  Rome.  Signed  and  dated  1651 
(44  x  53  cms). 


Old  Master  Paintings  (Specialists  in  Dutch  and  Flemish) 
19th  Century  Continental  and  English  Paintings 


Fine  Furniture 


Objects  of  Art 


Berry-Hill  Galleries 

743  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  •  (212)  753-8130  Cables  BERRYHILL  NEW  YORK 


SHANGHAI 


Mid-19th  <  lentury  Chinnery  School  painting  of  exceptionally  large  size  and  high  quality. 
<  lil  on  canvas.  22"  x  57":  framed  in  maplewood,  271/2"  x  62%". 
InternStjonal  Gbyernmenl  Buildings  and  Trading  Houses  extend  for  the  entire  length  of  the  legendary  Bund. 
The€hitfese  Temple  isTeft  of  center;  the  Sehooner  at  right  Hies  t  lie  United  Stales  flag:  the  side-wheeler  is  British. 
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FINE  ANTIQUE  FURNITURE  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


m  g 


erzog 

DON,  V 

Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  A|so  open  Saturdays  by  appointment 

I:  (Area  Code  212)  489-6600  •       I  Cl :  0  l-02g  $J00  L  dbles:  RcdtlOUC ,  London ,  W .  1 .  10  am  -4.30  p.m. 


Adjacent  to  the  Ballroom  entrance 

nerican  enquiries  4.9  BROOK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I.  of  Clandge's  Hotel 

ay  be  made  to  - 


THr  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' ASSOCIATION  - 

^  LTD. 


20  RUTLAND  GATE 
LONDON  SW7  iBD 
01  589  4128, 2102 


. . .  stability  in  a  shifting  world, 


Buy  with  confidence 

from  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers  Association. 
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The  Antique  Porcelain  Company 

The  Antique  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 
Works  of  Art 


rande-Meuble  Inventory  Number 

Date:  1781 


Extremely  Important 
Louis  XVI  Console 
Which  Belonged  To 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
From  The 
Chateau  de  Versailles 


Height:  34  ins. 


Width:  43:^  ins. 


Stamp  of  Jean-Henri  Riesner 


Depth: '9!  ins. 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  Ltd. 

149  New  Bond  St.,  London  WiY  oHY 

Tel:  01-629  1254 


48  East  57th  Street, 
New  York  N.Y.  10022 
Tel:  212-758  2363 


The  Antique  Porcelain  Co.  AG 
Central  2,  Postfach  8021  Zurich 
Tel:  (01)  34  13  44 


un  exceptionally  fine  and  rare 
Chippendale  carved  and  giltwood 
looking  glass  still  retaining 
the  original  mirror  plates. 
Circa  1760.  Height  73  inches, 
width  35  inches. 


i 


BY  APPOINTMENT  ANTIQUE  DEALERS  TO  THE  LATE  QUEEN  MARY 

MALLETT 

MALLETT  &  SON  (ANTIQUES)  LTD..  40  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  OBS.  TELEPHONE  01-499  741 1  (S  lines) 
TELEX  25692  CABLES:  MALLETSON  LONDON  WiY  OBS 
and  at  BOURDON  HOUSE,  2  DAVIES  STREET,  LONDON  WiY  iLJ 
Also  in  NEW  YORK:  MALLETT  of  LONDON  25  EAST  69th  STREET 
New  York  N.  Y.  10021.  Telephone:  (212)  249  9015/6 


An  extremely  fine  and  rare  early  18th  century  red  lacquer  bureau 
bookcase  of  unusually  small  proportions,  decorated  with  gold 
chinoiserie  figures,  trees,  birds  and  houses  on  the  fall  front  and 
drawer  fronts,  and  on  the  sides  with  flowers,  the  top  with  a 
mirrored  door,  revealing  shelves.    Venetian,  circa  1710 
Height:  5'  5"    Width:  1'  11"    Depth:  1'  3" 


An  impression  of  some  of  the  Doris  Lindner  horse  models  for  .he  Royal  Worcester  range  of  Limi 


ted  Edition  ceramic  sculptures 


THE  FINEST  OF  PORCELAIN  AND  BONE  CHINA 
Cook  ware  Tableware 
Giftware    Rich  Ornamental  Ware 

LIMITED  EDITIONS  OF 

Ceramic  Sculptures    Bronze  Sculptures    Fine  Art  Prints 


WORCESTER  ~^PI!^^^T^^^^  2NE  ™ 


T.  CROWTHER  &  SON  LTD 

elephone:   282  NORTH  END  ROAD    Cable  Address: 

FULH AM,  LONDON  SW6  Antiquity  London 


85  1375/7 


A  superb  late  18th  Century  three  pillar 
mahogany  dining  table  of  fine  colour 
with  two  leaves,  having  rosewood 
banding  to  edge  of  top  and  legs. 

Length  extended  16'  0"    Width  4'  71" 


tiers  in  Antiques  and  Works  of  Art.  Specialists  in  Period  Oak  and  Pine  Panellings, 
od  and  Marble  Mantelpieces,  18th  Century  Furniture  and  Fine  Garden  Ornaments. 


MA  IESTY  THE  QJ.TEN,  yT".-""^  *■-*.•'  '  **  .    '         '*  8j 

,  .  f  k>  ^AKP.AKO*  CO  LTD. LONDON. 


v  Commonwealth  Porringer,  dating  from  1658.  The  maker's  • 
mark  GS  with  a  Crozier  between.  The  diameter  is  5*  inches. 
The  maker  recorded  on  p.  126  of  Charles  Jackson's  'English 
Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks',  second  edition. 

GARRARD 

The  Crown  Jewellers 

112  Regent  Street  London  WiA  2JJ  Telephone:  01-734  7020 


Id.  to 


ewmato 

\h  1870-1975 


I'll  Sit  on  my  Creepie  an' 

Spin  at  my  Wheel 
GEORGE  OGILVY  RE1D,  R.S.A. 
Signed  and  dated  1884 
Canvas:  1 5 J  x  12%  ins.  (40  x  32  cms.) 
Framed:  20  x  17  ins.  (51  x  43  cms.) 
Exhibited:  Royal  Scottish 

Academy  1884,  No.  43 


Stoncleigh  Park 

THOMAS  BAKER  OF  LEAMINGTON 
Signed  and  dated  1836 
Canvas:  13  x  i8£  ins.  (33  x  47  cms.) 
Framed:  17J  x  23^  ins.  (45  x  60  cms.) 
Collection:  E.  Parkcs 


Falls  at  Invermorriston,  Loch  Ness 
JAMES  BURRELL  SMITH 
Signed  and  dated  1881 
Canvas:  14  x  18  ins.  (36  x  46  cms.) 
Framed:  18  x  22  ins.  (46  x  56  cms.) 


M.  NEWMAN  LTD.  43a  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  AND  1/5  RYDER  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
Telephone:  01-930  6068  Cables:  Newpic,  London,  S.W.I 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd.  and  the  Society  of  London  Art  Dealers 


1 1 


T.  G.  BAYNE  LTD. 

THE  OAK  AND  WALNUT  SHOP 


A  Very  Rare  Matched  Set  of  Eight  Late  16th.  Century  Italian  Walnut  Chairs,  with  richly 
carved  backs  and  front  stretchers,  of  good  medium  colour  and  with  a  good  patina.  Circa  1590 

98  CRAWFORD  STREET 
Tel:  01-723  6466— LONDON,  W1H  IAN— Cables:  OAKWAL,  LONDON  wi 


L.  M.  CORNWALL 


A  Very  Nice  Quality  Sheraton  Period 
Mahogany  Corner  Cabinet,  with  glazed  top, 
and  panelled  door  to  the  bottom  section,  of 

good  colour,  nicely  figured,  and  with  a 
good  patina.  Circa  1790. 
Height  6  6"    Width  3'  6i"    Depth  1  9k" 


101  Crawford  Street, 
London,  Wl  IAN 

Tel:  01-262  2509 
Cables:  MAROSAT  London  Wl. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION  LTD 


EIOL3IHS 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE 
SILVER  AND  FINE  JEWELLERY 


Guide  to 
Marks  of  Origin  on 
British  and 
Irish  Silver  Plate 

Mid  IfClMMff 
th«  Ycm  1971 

Mi 

Old  Sheffield  Plate 
Makers'  Marks 

1743  1M0 


HOLMES 

m  old  bond  rruar 

LONDON,  *.i 


A  BOOK  OF 
HALL-MARKS 
paper  covered  75P 
leather  covered  £1.50 
plus  postage 


Antique  silver 
George  III : 

above:  A  classical  Tea  Urn 
with  acorn  finial  and  ivory 
tap.  London  1779  by  Carter, 
Smith  and  Sharp. 
Weight:  35  ozs.  Height:  13-5 
ins.  (34  cms.)  Capacity :  2  pts. 
A  pair  of  plain  oval  shaped 
Tea  Caddies  with  urn  finials. 
London  1783  by  George 
Smith. 

Weight:  206  ozs.  Height: 
3  25  ins.  (8  2  cms.). 

below:  A  pair  of  Muffineers. 
London  1767  by  Samuel 
Woods. 

Weight:  6  ozs.  Height:  5  5  ins. 
(14  cms.). 

An  oil  and  vinegar  frame  with 
ram's  mask  terminals.  London 
1776  by  Andrew  Fogelberg. 
Height:  8  ins.  (19  5  cms.). 
A  straight-sided  covered  Tan- 
kard with  reeded  decoration. 
London  1793  by  William  Bur- 
wash.  Weight:  27  75  ozs. 
Height:  61  ins.  (155  cms.). 
Capacity:  2  pts. 
A  helmet  shaped  Argyll  with 
reeded  decoration  and  an 
acorn  finial.  London  1796  by 
Henry  Chawner  and  John 
Eames. 

Weight:  13  ozs  Height:  73 
ins.  (18  5  cms.). 


HOLMES  LTD.  29  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone  oi-^g^  ijg6 


Aalbekerweg  49 
Hulsberg  -  Holland 
Tel.  04405-1934 

Telex  56715 


Old 

and  modern 
paintings 


By  appointment  only 


Rob  Noortman  Kunsthandel  BV 


ARTHUR  BRETT 
&  SONS  LTD 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED  1870 


"Rare  Early  19th  Century  Cylinder 
fall  Writing  Cabinet, 
bearing  maker's  name 
'Gillows,  Lancaster'." 
C.  1820/30.  Height  63  ".  Width  43".  Depth  23" 


42  SAINT  GILES, 
NORWi^     NOR  16E,  ENGLAND 

telephone:  0603  28171 

Saturda.       a  ^ointment 
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By  Appointment 
HM.  Q'«">  Elaabtth  II 
Jimlltri 


A  Masterpiece  by  Marshak. 
The  Protestant  Church  at  Kiev. 

The  finely  detailed  model  in  partly  gilded  silver  conceals  a  half  hourly  ^f^^ 
opens,  at  the  toueh  of  a  spring.  Stamped  with  the  mark  of  Kiev  1828-87  and  signed  by  Josit  A  ^  ^  ^ 
Overall  height  20*>  inches. 


"Finishing  Touches" 

1 854-1 920 
Panel  -  32*  x  25"  (81 .2  x  63.5  cm) 
Outside  frame  -  40*  x  33"  (1 01 .5  x  83.8  cm) 


Rudolph  Ernst 


In  Toronto" 
Fine  paintings  by 
recorded  artists 


Including  works  by: 

Berne  Bellecour,  F.  M.  Bennett,  B.  J.  Blommers,  F.  A.  Bridgeman, 
Arnesly  Brown,  R.A.  Rosa  Bonheur,  Edgar  Bundy,  A.R.A., 
J.  B.  Burgess,  A.  de  Breanski,  D.  Y.  Cameron,  Ivan  Choultse, 
J.  van  Chelminski,  Vincent  Clare,  H.  C.  Delpy,  J.  Dupre,  Leon 
Victor  Dupre,  Dietz  Edzard,  Suzanne  Eisendieck,  Rudolph  Ernst, 
Russell  Flint,  Frederick  Goodall,  R.A.,  Paul  Grolleron,  Leon 
L'Hermitte,  J.  J.  Henner,  J.  F.  Herring  Jr.,  Joseph  Highmore, 
Bernard  de  Hoog,  W.  Lee  Hankey,  Isaac  Israels,  Charles  Jacque, 
J.  S.  H.  Kever,  W.  Calcott  Knell,  Aston  Knight,  Dame  Laura 
Knight,  Ridgeway  Knight,  Sir  John  Lavery,  R.A.,  B.  W.  Leader, 
Franz  von  Lenbach,  Emile  Levy,  Han  van  Meegeren,  J.  C. 
Meissonier,  Franz  Moormans,  Wm.  J.  Muller,  Sir  Henry  Raeburn, 
Allan  Ramsay,  Antonio  Reyna,  George  Romney,  Lucio  Rossi, 
W.  Dendy  Sadler,  Raphael  Senet,  Wm.  Shayer  Sr.,  Franz  R. 
Unterberger,  Eugene  Verbodckhoven,  Jareslav  Vesin,  J.  G.  Vibert, 
F.  W.  Watts,  J.  H.  Weissenbruch,  Felix  Ziem  and  others. 

FREDERICK  THOM  GALLERIES 

194  Bloor  Street  West 
(just  west  of  Park  Plaza  Hotel) 
Toronto  M5S  1T8,  Canada 

Telephone:  921-3522 
Area  Code:  416 


In  Bruton  Street 

Algernon 

Asprey 


A  very  important  pair  of 
William  IV  library  globes  by 
J.  W.  Cary,  the  terrestrial 
globe  dated  1815  with  additions 
and  corrections  to  1832,  and 
the  celestial  globe  dated  1799; 
the  stands  with  three  reeded, 
tapering  circular  legs  headed 
by  tulip  shaped  collars,  ending 
in  castors  and  joined  by  circular 
compass  stretchers. 
Height  4'  0" 
Diameter  2'  3" 


ALGERNON  ASPREY,  27  B  R  UTWKSTR  EET.  LONDON  W1X8HA. TELEPHONE  01 -  629  2608  CABLES:  A  LGYASPREY  LONDON 


Ik 
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HV  APPOIN  rMENI 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  H.M.  QlFfN 
ELIZABETH  THI 

QUEEN  MOTHER 


BV  APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE  DEALER 
TO  THE  I. ATE 
QUEEN  MARY 


{Rare  &uj&A  and  Contitientai  oM£i}vr.  tffliniatmv*. 


(A) 


Valuations  for  Probate,  Insurance  and  Division 

Telephone:  01-629  6261    Telegraphic  Address  "Euelase  London  W.l" 


An  important  William  and  Mary 
Silver  Mirror  by  Anthony 
Nelme,  London  1693. 
Extreme  height  70  cms. 

An  example  from  our  Collection 
of  Early  English  Silver 


HEIM 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION  1975 

PAINTINGS  BY  LUCA  GIORDANO  (1634-1705) 

until  29th  August 
Open:  Mondays  to  Fridays  9.30  to  5.30 

59  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  SW1Y  6LX 

Tel:  01-493  0688  Cables:  Heimgal,  London,  SW1 

Also  in  Paris:  15  Avenue  Matignon,  Paris  VIII 


ROYAL.  A  fine  George  III  oval  silver  tea  tray  on  four 
foliate  feet.  LONDON  1817  by  PAUL  STORR.  67  cm.  (26 
ins.)  overall.  132  ozs.  The  Arms  are  those  of  William  Henry, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  later  King  William  IV. 


16c  Grafton  Street,  London,  Wl 

Telephone:  01-493  1597 


Mayorcas  Ltd. 


Member  of  the  BADA  Ltd. 


A  most  unusual  DUTCH  tapestry  panel  of  the  17th  cent, 
c.  1675  depicting  Children  playing.  In  natural  colours  of 
ivory,  flesh  colour,  greens  and  tans,  the  mask  in  ivory  and 
reddish  tan.  The  whole  enclosed  within  a  galon  of  greyish 
blue  and  gold  and  mounted  on  stretcher. 
Size:  44J  (113  cms)  inches  high  x  32J  (83  cms)  inches  wide 
Perfect  condition. 

38  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's 

London  S.W.I.       Telephone:  01-629  4195 
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Dresser  with  a  warm,  mellow  patina. 
Dressers  are  very  hard  to  find, 
especially  an  early  one  retaining 
its  original  top  with  such  graceful, 
slender  proportions. 
Circa:  1700 
Origin:  Wales 
Size:  69"  wide,  18"  deep,  70"  tall 


We  also  have  in  stock  a  smaller 
dresser  with  top  and  one 
without  top. 


Cbtlptt   SUttbtrSiOn   tf&d\\tX\t%  W**t&t*  Center    Highway  lOO.NashvUle.Tennesse  37205 'Phone  (615)  35^770 

Member  of  the  Art  and  Antique  Dealers  League  of  America,  Inc. 


DELOMOSNE  AND  SON  LIMITED 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


A  very  rare  English  Chandelier  of  small  size, 
the  six  candle  arms  each  made  in  a  single 
piece,  a  detail  only  found  in  the  earliest 
examples. 
Height:  2  ft  5  ins.  Circa  1730. 


4  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD 
KENSINGTON 
LONDON  W.8 

TELEPHONE  01-937  1804 

CABLEGRAMS: 
DELOMOSNE  LONDON  W.8 


MEYRICK  NEILSON  OF  TETBURY  LTD. 
Gloucestershire  GL8  8DF  Tetbury  (0666)  52201 


A  selection  of  fine  small  Clocks 

ANTIQUE  CLOCKS  BOUGHT,  SOLD  AND  REPAIRED 


Marine  Oil  Painting,  The  Frame  Bearing  A  Brass  Plate 
Inscribed  -  Quick  Traveller 
In  March  1 840  an  unequivocal  proof  was  given  of  the  superior  power  and 
construction  of  the  Bristol  Steam  Navigation  Company's  vessels  in  the  fact 
of  Captain  Prees  having  been  in  Cork  on  Friday,  in  Bristol  on  Saturday, 
when  (in  consequence  of  the  sudden  illness  of  Captain  Stacey)  he  was 
ordered  to  Dublin,  with  part  of  the  officers  and  troops  of  the  19th.  Regi- 
ment, where  he  arrived  on  Sunday  -  he  was  in  Waterford  early  on  Monday 
morning  discharged,  and  took  in  a  fresh  cargo,  and  was  back  again  in 
Bristol  on  the  Wednesday. 

6,7  &8BORINGDON  VILLAS,  PLYMPTON 
PLYMOUTH,  DEVON 

Plymouth  37952 
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93  676 


x:  2511 


We  illustrate  a  most  beautiful  Victorian  travelling 
toilet  set  and  jewel  box.  The  cut  glass  and  silver 
gilt  fittings  are  contained  in  a  rosewood  case 
bound  and  inlaid  in  brass.  London  made  in  1854, 
the  set  is  complete  and  in  quite  immaculate 
condition. 

Approximate  dimensions :     length  124  in 

height  71  in 
depth     10  in 


Brufords 

EASTBOURNE    &  EXETER 


60-62  Terminus  Road.  Eastbourne 

Telephone  (0323)  25452 

1  Bedford  Street.  Exeter 

Telephone  (0392)  54901 


From  OUR  COLLECTION  OF  RUSSIAN  WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Russian  Icon  of  The  Prophet  Elijah 
with  scenes  from  his  life.  Egg  tempera 
on  wooden  panel.  12  in.  by  n£  in.  i8th  Century. 
Catalogue  available  on  request 


pull  anii  pear 

SUnttciucs 

406  Linden  Avenue,  Wilmette, 
Illinois  60091.  Telephone  (312)  256-6626 


NEW  YORK'S  ORIGINAL  ANTIQUES  CENTER 

•  where  collectors  and  dealers  shop  for  a  vast  and  varied 

choice  of  interesting  items 

•  where  modest  overhead  makes  realistic  prices  possible 

•  where  knowledgeable  dealers  specialize  in  popular 

collecting  categories 

•  where  spacious,  gracious  quarters  make  antique 

shopping  truly  a  pleasure 

415  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
between  Sutton  Place  and  First  Ave. 
(212)  486-0941 

Hours:  Tues.-Sat.  10:30-5:30;  Sun.  12-6 
Closed  Mondays  Admission  Free 
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Phristids 

[lie  Remaining  Contents 
j'Cullen  House,  Cullen, 
nnffshire 


-j  be  sold  on  the  premises 
Monday,  September  22nd 
1 1  the  following  two  days 

ie  Property  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
le  Earl  of  Seafield  and  the  late 
>untess  of  Seafield's  Trustees 


view  September  1 8th  to  20th 
d  a.m. — £.30  p.m. 

itrated  catalogue  £3  ($7.30)  or  plain  jQi.30  ($4.00). 
irate  Cullen  House  Library  catalogue  (plain)  £1.00  ($2.30) 
liable,  post  paid,  from  our  London,  Edinburgh  or 
'  York  offices. 


Portrait  of  Charles  Grant,  Vicomte  de  Vaux, 
by  Jean  Baptiste  Marie  Pierre,  1  1  1  in.  by 
81  in.  (281  cm.  by  20 r. 6  cm.),  painted  in 
1781  for  presentation  by  the  sitter  to  Sir 
James  Grant  of  Grant. 


Selection  from  a  large  Wedgwood 
creanivvare  dessert  service, 
painted  by  Emile  Lessore. 


idon 

Cing  Street, 

James's,  London  SWiY  6QT. 
:  01-839  9°6o 
ex:  916429 

>les:  Christian,  London  SWi 


Edinburgh 
48,  Melville  Street, 
Edinburgh  EH 3  7HH. 
Tel:  031-225  4757 


New  York 
867,  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

Tel:  744  4017 
Telex :  62072 1 
Cables:  Chriswoods,  New  York 


FRANK  CARO 
GALLERY 


Porcelain  Imperial 
Famille  Rose  Bottle  Vase 
Yung  Cheng  mark  and  period 
Height:  15  H  inches 


41  EAST  57th  ST..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022 
(312)  PL.  3-2166 


Michael  Parkin  Fine  Art  Ltd  * 


ii  Motcomb  Street,  London  S.W.i 


Alvaro  Guevara      Tite  a  Tite,      oil,  20}  x  3i|in  1916 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION 
until  September  6 
includes 

Adshead  Guevara  Nash 

Brangwyn  Greenham  Nicholson 

Cundall  Gunn  Roberts 

Dury  Gregson  Senior 

Fry  Gale  Sickert 

Fox  Pitt  Gosse  Wadsworth 

Hamnett  Gore  West 


The  Third  Annual 


Mayfair 
Antiques  Fair 


at  the 

WASHINGTON  HOTEL 
Curzon  Street,  LONDON  W.I. 

NEXT  MONTH 

TUESDAY  TO  FRIDAY 

SEPTEMBER  2—5 


Furniture  pre- 1830 
Other  antiques  pre- 1870 
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Sotheby's 

at  Gleneagles  Hotel,  Scotland 


Thursday,  28th  August,  at  9  pm 

English  and  Scottish  Silver  from  the  1 8th  and  19th  Century, 
Oriental  Works  ot  Art,  European  and  English  Porcelain,  Tassie  Medallions, 
European  and  Scottish  Bronzes,  and  a  fine  pair  of  Scottish  Pistols 

Friday,  29th  August,  at  9  pm 

Scottish  and  Sporting  Paintings  from  the  18th,  19th  and  20th  Century 

On  view  at  34  New  Bond  Street,  London  Wi  from  Monday,  4th. August  until  Friday,  15th  August 
On  view  at  Gleneagles  Hotel  from  Sunday,  24th  August  until  Thursday,  28th  August 
(Friday,  29th  August,  Paintings  only) 
Fully  illustrated  catalogue  ,-£2.50 

A  silver-mounted  Dirk,  companion 
knife  and  tork,  i<ji  inches;  the 
companion  Skein  Dhu,  8  inches; 
crossbclt  with  silver  bluckle  and  slides 
en  suite;  oval  plaid  brooch  set  with  a 
cairngorm;  ceremonial  powder  horn ; 
and  matching  silver-mounted  sporran 

(i  lot) 


A  pair  of  Scottish  dress  belt  pistols, 
signed  Meyer  &  Mortimer, 
9  j  inches 


A  Swiss  gold  and  enamel  snuffbox,  A  four-piece  Victorian  tea  and  coffee  set,  maker's  mark  A  Swiss  gold  box,  pseudo-French  and  Dutch 

maker's  mark  rubbed,  Geneva,  WH,  London,  1 855/56;  and  a  pair  of  engraved  and  engine-turned      marks,  and  rubbed  maker's  mark  SC  below- 

early  19th  century,  3]  inches  fiddle-pattern  sugar  tongs,  by  G.  W.  Adams,  London,  1854  a  crown,  inid-i9th  century,  3  j  inches 


A  French  gold  stick  pin,  the  oval  head  inset  with  One  of  a  pair  of 'Samson'  famille-verte  vases,  Queen's  pattern  table  silver,  the  majority  by 

an  enamel,  by  Claudius  Popelin,  3  \  inches;  third  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  15  inches  high  Francis  Higgins,  London,  1838,  the  remainder 

a  gold  toothpick  case,  English  c.  1830,  3^  inches  (carved  giltwood  stands)  London  and  Sheffield,  1838,  1961  etc. 

Sotheby  &  Co.,  34-35  New  Bond  Street,  London  WiA  2AA  Telephone:  01-493  8080  Telegrams:  Abinitio,  London  Telex:  London  24454 
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Illustration  from  "The  Top,"  showing  a  side  of  a 
classical  Greek  ceramic  yo-yo. 


THE  TOP 

Universal  Toy,  Enduring  Pastime 
D.  W.  Gould 

The  top  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
known  toys  in  the  history  of  man,  and  this  hook 
is  the  first  attempt  to  explore  the  contribution  it 
has  made  to  man's  culture  through  the  ages. 
Discussed  are  the  origins  of  the  spinning  top,  as 
well  as  its  technical  aspects,  covering  all  types 
from  the  yo-yo  to  the  modern  frishee. 

288  pages  120  black  and  white  plates  £5.75 


LOCKS  AND  KEYS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  AGES 

Vincent  J.  M.  Eras 

A  history  of  locks  and  keys  f  rom  Egyptian,. Greek 
anil  Roman  times  to  the  present  day.  Mechanisms 
are  explained,  including  modern  keyless  com- 
bination locks,  time  locks  and  automatic  locks 
for  strong  room  doors. 

196  pages  264  black  and  white  plates  £6.50 


BAILEY  BROTHERS 
AND  SWINFEN  LTD. 

Warner  House  Folkestone  Kent  CT19  6PH 


When  in  Montreal 
Visit:  Dominion  Gallery 

THE  DOMINION  GALLERY  WITH  Rodin's  "Burgher  of  Calais"  and  Henry  Moore's 
"Upright  Motive"  in  front  of  its  buildings  has  17  rooms  on  4  floors 


Willem  Key.  1520-1  568 

"Portrait  of  a  Lady" 
Oil  on  Panel,  32"  x  24J" 
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A  Louis  XV  fourteen  day  striking  clock  with  ormolu  decoration  in 
the  Chinese  manner  on  a  painted  green  and  floral  background. 
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Pair  of  Queen  Anne  Silver  Sugar  Casters. 
London:  1712    Maker:  Charles  Adams 
Height:  6A  ins.  Weight:  8  oz. 


Charles  Adams  worked  in  Foster  Lane 
in  the  City  of  London,  during  the 
early  18th  century.  He  is  remembered 
for  his  excellent  casters  and  peppers. 


George  I  Silver  Octagonal 
Coffee  Pot.  London:  1715 
Maker:  Thomas  Parr 
Height:      ins.  Weight:  23  oz. 

Thomas  Parr  was  born  in  Ireland. 
He  completed  his  apprenticeship  in 
1694  and  worked  as  a  goldsmith  in 
Cheapside  until  his  death  in  1728 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  LTD. 
43  MUSEUM  ST. 
LONDON  W1CA  1LY. 
TEL  01-405  2712 

One  minute  from  the  British  Museum 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


S.  J.  SHRUBSOLE  CORP. 
104  EAST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  10022 
TEL  0101-212-75-38920 

Member  of  the  National  Antique 
and  Art  Dealers'  Association  of  America 


Queen  Anne  silver  ewer  by  Pierre  Harache,  London  1705 
Weight:  70  oz.  Height:  121"  (31-1  cms). 
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A  Tax  on  Civilisation 


Some  of  the  leaders  of  'Women's  Lib',  notably  Germaine 
Greer  and  Kate  Millett,  believe  in  the  abolition  of  what  they 
call  'the  family  unit' (what  most  of  the  world  has  been  call- 
ing 'the  family'  for  thousands  of  years).  The  idea  is  that  in  the 
'family  unit'  women  are  exploited  and  given  an  unfair  share  of  the 
work-load,  that  a  disagreeable  air  of  'private  property'  attaches  to 
the  children,  and  that  complexes,  Oedipus  and  otherwise,  are 
caused  by  the  too  intimate  relationship  which  builds  up  between 
parent  and  child.  The  solution  they  suggest  is  to  farm  out  the 
children  in  'communes':  in  this  way,  the  unfortunate  effects  of 
parental  love  are  avoided,  the  results  of  promiscuity  are  not  attri- 
buted to  its  practitioners,  everyone  is  made  to  feel  equal  responsi- 
bility for  the  child,  and  the  child's  potential  and  its  usefulness  to  the 
community  at  large  can  be  impartially  assessed.  Children  are 
spoken  of  as  'human  capital'  and  'human  resources'.  Suffer  little 
national  investments  to  come  unto  me. 

It  is  a  theory  that  any  child  brought  up  in  a  children's  home, 
however  worthy  that  home,  would  reject  with  scorn:  yet  there  are 
intelligent  and  well-meaning  people  to  whom  it  seems  irresistibly 
logical.  In  more  than  one  way,  the  belief  that  works  of  art  should 
not  be  exempted  from  the  Wealth  Tax  at  present  mooted  by  the 
British  Government,  is  very  similar.  The  defenders  of  exemption 
and  its  opponents  are  agreed  that  a  wealth  tax  on  art  would  force 
many  private  owners  to  sell.  Those  who  believe  in  the  Wealth 
Tax  on  art  (among  whom  Mr.  Peter  Fuller,  a  frequent  contributor 
to  this  magazine,  has  been  prominent)  have  a  rosy  vision  of  works 
of  art  being  released  from  selfish  private  owners  and  made  available 
to  the  nation;  and  to  Mr.  Fuller  it  seems  absolutely  rational  to 
suggest  that  this  would  benefit  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  nation 
as  against  the  one  percent  at  present  enjoying  the  works.  Catherine 
the  Great  once  wrote  to  Voltaire:  'How  lucky  you  are.  You  have 
only  to  write  upon  paper  or  parchment;  but  I  have  to  work  on  the 
human  skin,  which  is  terribly  ticklish  and  irritable'.  On  paper, 
Mr.  Fuller's  views  can  seem  as  logical  as  algebra,  and  his  conclu- 
sions as  inescapable  as  Euclid's;  but  if  one  attempts  to  apply  them 
to  actual  human  beings,  it  is  a  different  story.  Human  beings  are 
not  as  clean  as  calculus,  they  do  not  behave  according  to  rules  that 
can  be  looked  up  in  a  logarithm  table.  The  practical  objections  to 
Mr.  Fuller's  (and  the  Government's)  ideas  must  rule  them  out. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  immense  difficulty  of  assessing  the  works 
of  art  in  a  private  collection.  Mr.  Fuller  has  mocked  diis  objection, 
saying  that  Mr.  Hugh  Leggatt,  the  art  dealer  (one  of  his  main  op- 


ponents) 'had  even  been  known  to  engage  in  this  "impossible" 
activity'.  Yes,  but  Mr.  Leggatt  is  one  of  that  incredibly  small  band 
of  people  who  is  an  authority  on  art;  and  he  is  unlikely  to  apply 
for  the  job  of  a  Government  assessor.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to 
convince  a  customs  officer  that  a  work  of  art  is  over  one  hundred 
years  old  will  know  what  kind  of  difficulty  the  collector  can 
expect;  and  one  is  not  talking  just  of  one  work  of  art  in  a  single  col- 
lection, but  of  thousands  of  works  in  thousands  of  collections.  The 
Government's  present  notion,  apparently,  is  that  owners  should 
assess  their  own  works  and  pay  perhaps  one  per  cent  a  year  on  that 
sum.  Again  difficulties:  not  every  owner  is  an  art  expert,  and  why 
should  the  expense  of  a  professional  assessment  (even  if  such  could 
be  obtained  with  the  demand  for  assessors  that  the  Tax  would 
create)  be  borne  by  an  owner  in  addition  to  the  tax?  This  is  like 
making  the  condemned  man  tie  his  own  noose.  Doubtless  the  man 
who  mis-assesses  himself  through  insufficient  art-historical  know- 
ledge would  become  liable  to  severe  penalties  at  law.  Fanatical 
aesthetes  may  be  gladdened  by  the  thought  of  a  fine  for  not  know- 
ing the  difference  between  a  Stubbs  and  a  Sartorius;  but  aesthetics 
and  justice  are  not  especially  near  relations. 

Then  there  is  the  other  idea  that  the  Wealth  Tax  would  release 
great  works  of  art  for  public  collections.  Cynics  may  recall  how 
the  admission  charges  measure  (an  act  as  characteristic  of  the  Con- 
servative ideology  as  the  proposed  Wealth  Tax  is  of  the  Socialist) 
was  going  to  release  sums  of  money  for  the  use  of  museums,  and 
how  in  fact  that  money  was  simply  redeployed  by  the  Treasury 
without  necessarily  benefiting  the  arts  at  all.  But  in  any  case,  where 
is  the  Government  going  to  find  the  money  to  purchase  the  re- 
leased works  of  art  -  this  Government  which  has  already  seen  to  it 
that  museum  purchase  power  has  been  effectively  cut  by  half  this 
year?  And  even  if  they  could  find  the  money,  where  would  the 
newly  acquired  works  be  shown?  Are  Mr.  Fuller  and  his  allies 
aware  that  there  is  an  acute  overcrowding  problem  in  our 
museums,  and  that  many  works  which  should  now  be  on  show  arc 
locked  away  in  vaults?  Again,  museum  and  gallery  directors 
rightly  feel  that  it  is  up  to  them  to  decide  what  works  to  accept 
into  their  collections;  not  for  the  Treasury  to  dump  works  on  their 
doorstep. 

Finally,  there  is  the  general  effect  on  the  art  market  in  Britain  to 
be  considered.  There  may  be  some  temporary  fillip  to  the  auction 
rooms  and  dealers  in  the  spate  of  works  likely  to  pour  on  to  the 
market.  But  a  nourishing  black  market  can  be  predicted :  smaller 
dealers  buying  works  and  not  reporting  to  the  government.  In- 
evitably many  of  the  works  would  go  abroad,  a  depletion  of  the 
British  artistic  heritage,  much  of  which  is  already  shown  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  country  homes  open  to  the  public  where  it  is 
now  preserved.  And  the  tax  is  bound  to  have  a  bad  effect  on  private 
patronage  for  contemporary  artists. 

If  this  Government  wants  to  show  that  it  is  not  immitigably 
philistine  (and  the  reduction  of  museum  purchasing  power,  the 
appointment  of  a  comparative  nonentity  as  Minister  of  the  Arts,  the 
permissions  for  destruction  of  historic  architecture,  and  the  dis- 
graceful delay  in  establishing  a  public  lending  right  for  authors, 
arc  not  happy  omens)  it  must  make  it  clear  that  it  intends  to  exempt 
works  of  art  from  any  Wealth  Tax  imposed.  A  Government  that 
puts  a  tax  on  civilisation  is  more  subtly,  but  no  less  effectively, 
barbaric,  than  a  government  which  orders  the  heads  to  be  lopped 
off  mediaeval  carvings  of  saints. 
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Sebastian  Whitestone,  who  describes  in  this  article  the  only  known  watch  made  by  John 
Bayley  of  London,  has  also  researched  into  the  original  owner  whose  name  and  coat  of  arms 
appear  on  the  dial,  John  Arnndcll,  an  early  cightcenth-ccntnry  Sheriff  of  Cornwall. 


A  GOLD  WATCH 
BY  JOHN  BAYLEY 

Sebastian  Whitestone 


When  in  1712  John  Arundell  acquired  the 
gold  watch  with  his  name  and  coat  of 
arms  on  the  dial  (Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  front 
cover),  watchmaking  in  England  was  about  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  years  old.  During  this  period  the  watch 
developed  from  an  exclusive  novelty  adorning  only 
the  very  rich,  to  the  practical  accessory  of  most  persons 
of  position.  The  clockmakers  company  of  London  had 
grown  from  the  fifty-seven  members  who  founded  the 
company  eighty-one  years  earlier,  to  over  five  hund- 
red. 1  The  popularity  of  the  watch  increased  rapidly  after 
1673  when  the  balance  spring  was  applied  to  the  move- 
ment, improving  accuracy  from  a  matter  of  hours2  to  a 
matter  of  minutes  a  day.  Undoubtedly,  by  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  London  led  the  world  in  the 
art  of  watchmaking  and  the  purchase  of  a  watch  must 
have  been  a  priority  of  many  visitors  to  the  city. 
Watches  were  expensive.  Thomas  Tompion  was 
charging  eleven  pounds  for  a  plain  silver  pocket  watch 
and  twenty-six  for  a  gold  one,  and  a  gold  repeater 
cost  seventy  pounds,3  about  the  price  of  a  large  London 
house  at  the  time.  Arundell's  watch  could  have  cost  in 
1 71 2  as  much  as  thirty  pounds  with  its  special  dial. 

The  watch  was  bought  by  or  for  John  Arundell  of 
Trevelver,  Cornwall.  His  coat  of  arms  shows  that  he 
was  related  to  the  Lanherne  Arundells,  a  branch  of  the 
then  large  Roman  Catholic  family  of  the  Barony  of 
Wardour,  Wiltshire.4  He  was  almost  certainly  the 
John  Arundell  born  at  St.  Columb  on  19  August,  1683, 
son  of  William  Arundell  and  Honour  Pollard.  When 
he  married  in  1705  he  described  himself  as  John  Arun- 
dell of  Exon.  The  barton  of  Trevelver  was  purchased 
by  John's  uncle  Francis  Arundell,  a  wealthy  merchant 
from  Leghorn,5  in  1698.  In  1712  when  Francis  Arun- 
dell died,  John  inherited  his  entire  estate  and  it  is 
probably  no  coincidence  that  the  watch  was  made 
in  the  same  year.  No  record  of  the  purchase  has  been 
found  but  the  watch  is  mentioned  in  a  codicil  of  the 
will  of  John  Arundell's  son,  Thomas,  made  in  1750: 
'To  my  daughter  Phillis  Arundell  my  father  Arundell's 
gold  watch  with  his  arms  on  it'.  Little  is  known  of  the 
life  of  John  Arundell.  He  was  Sheriff  of  Cornwall  in 


1719  and  died  in  his  new  house  at  Padstow  in  1742, 
leaving  two  sons.  His  will  is  enlightening  inasmuch  as 
the  four  items  of  silver,  which  are  the  only  articles 
mentioned,  are  described  thus:  '.  .  .  my  silver  salver 
with  my  coat  of  arms  on  it  ...  a  pair  of  candlesticks 
fluted  and  four  square  at  the  bottom  with  my  coat  of 
arms  in  the  corner  of  them  .  .  .  my  large  silver  tea 
kettle  (with  my  coat  of  arms  and  the  Gales  coat  of 
arms  on  it  together)  . . .  my  silver  lamp  and  silver  stand 
(my  crest  only  on  lamp  and  stand)  belonging  to  said 
kettle'.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  he  considered 
the  bearing  of  his  coat  of  arms  on  his  valuable  posses- 
sions to  be  important.  However,  he  was  probably  one 
of  very  few  who  had  a  watch  with  his  arms  on  the  dial, 
another  being  one  Bazel  Knight  of  Banbury  and  Lon- 
don who  had  a  silver  six-hour  dial  watch  with  his  arms 
on  it.  The  watch  is  now  in  the  Banbury  Borough 
Museum.6  The  engraving  of  one's  arms  was  some- 
times done  on  the  back  of  the  outer  or  inner  cases  at 
this  time  but  monograms  were  much  more  common. 

Dials  bearing  the  owner's  name  are  also  very  rare 
until  the  late  eighteenth  century,  when  they  were 
painted  on  to  enamel.  Several  examples  of  the  same 
period  as  the  Arundell  watch  do  however  exist;  one 
silver  watch  (No.  4)  by  William  Ackers,  London, 
bears  the  name  of  Robert  Carbut.  Another  silver 
watch  in  the  Chaux-de-Fonds  Museum  is  by  Richard 
Colston,  London,  and  displays  the  name  of  Richard 
Baugh  (No.  5). 8  In  these  and  the  Arundell  watch,  the 
first  letter  of  the  Christian  name  is  at  one  o'clock. 

The  dial  of  the  Arundell  watch  is  of  champJere  gold 
with  silver  centre.  The  numbers,  letters  and  coats  of 
arms  arc  nielloed  (No.  1).  The  central  silver  disc  bear- 
ing the  arms  is,  as  was  usual  at  this  period,  detachable 
from  the  dial-plate.  The  arms  are  on  a  field  of  sable 
with  six  swallows  argent,  three  two  and  one,  the 
crest  of  a  wreath  sable  and  argent,  a  wolf  passant.  There 
are  no  supporters.  The  chanipleve  silver  and  gold  dials 
are  one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  seventeenth- 
and  early  eighteenth-century  watches ;  very  much  taken 
for  granted,  they  are  the  product  of  a  laborious  process 
in  which  the  graver  has  to  create  two  levels  on  the  dial 
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WATCH  BY  JOHN  BAYLEY 


I.  Side  view  of  the  movement  showing  the  'Egyptian'  form 
pillars,  fusee,  and  elaborately  pierced  stop-work  bracket. 
Asprey  &  Co. 


Far  left. 

2.  The  gold  champleve 
dial  of  the  'Arundell' 
watch  by 

John  Bayley, 
London  171 2. 
Asprey  &  Co. 

3 .  The  top  plate  of  the 
'Arundell'  watch 
showing  the 
balance  cock. 
Asprey  &  Co. 


Far  left. 

4.  A  silver  pair-cased 
watch  by 
William  Ackers, 
London, 

c.  1700.  Christie's. 

5.  A  silver  pocket 
watch  by 
Richard  Colston, 
London,  c.  1700. 
Chaux  de  Foixds 
Museum. 


A  GOLD  WATCH  BY  JOHN  BAYLEY 


late.  The  upper  level  comprises  the  numerals  and 
ividing  circles  which  are  polished  and  nielloed.  The 
nvcr  level  which  is  the  space  between  each  raised 
mineral  is  left  finely  matted.  Close  inspection  of  the 
Arundell  dial  reveals  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
equired.  The  letters  instead  of  hour  numerals  are  much 
norc  difficult  as  the  space  inside  a  letter  has  to  be  sunk 
ind  matted  and  some  of  the  borders  are  curved  and 
/ery  narrow,  such  as  V,  'o'  and  V.  Between  each 
etter  there  are  tiny  diamond-shaped  divisions  winch 
ire  raised  and  polished.  The  hands  are  made  of  steel 
ind  arc  of  the  shape  known  as  beetle  and  poker. 

The  inner  case  of  the  watch,  originally  known  as  the 
box,  is,  like  all  London  goldsmiths'  work  of  the  period, 
I  twenty-two  carat.  The  inside  of  the  inner  case  bears 
.  the  following  marks:  a  crowned  leopard's  head,  which 
I  is  the  mark  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall;  a  lion  passant 
signifying  twenty  two  carat  gold  (also  used  for  sterling 
silver);  the  assay  mark  V  for  the  year  1712;  the  gold- 
smith's initials,  which  are  illegible,  and  the  number 
380  which  is  repeated  on  the  top-plate  of  the  move- 
ment. The  outer  case  is  of  gilt-metal  covered  in  sha- 
green. Watch-case  makers  were  members  of  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company. 

In  keeping  with  the  tradition  of  the  period,  the 
movement  of  the  watch  is  extravagantly  and  delicately 
decorated,  and  comprises  gilded  brass  cock,  plates  and 
wheels,  polished  steel  pinions  and  blued  steel  screws 
(No.  2).  The  balance  cock  is  intricately  pierced  and  en- 
graved, as  is  the  stop-work  bracket  (No.  3).  The  long 
leaf  spring  screws  are  finely  turned  and  the  pillars  are 
of  'Egyptian'  form.  The  movement  has  a  chain  fusee, 
four-wheel  train  with  small  crown  wheel  and  verge 
escapement.  At  this  date  there  were  no  oil  sinks  for  the 
pivots  and  lubrication  was  with  animal  or  vegetableoil, 
which  was  usually  unsatisfactory  as  it  dried  to  a  jelly. 
It  also  smelt,  as  a  letter  regarding  a  Tompion  watch 
from  Lord  Ashburnham  testifies:  '.  .  .  it  has  been  in  my 
pocket  for  three  years  and  is  very  foul'.9  However,  as 
recent  tests  have  shown,  these  movements  were  sur- 
prisingly little  affected  by  temperature  changes  and 
accuracy  of  up  to  a  minute,  a  day  was  not  impossible, 
although  probably  exceptional  and  certainly  tempor- 
ary.10 

The  top  plate  of  the  Arundell  watch  is  signed  'John 
Bayley,  London'  and  numbered  38.  No  other  work  by 
this  maker  appears  to  be  recorded,  except  that  The 
Daily  Advertiser  for  1  May,  1753,  mentions  a  lost 
watch  by  John  Bayley,  no.  2799.  Nothing  is  known  of 
Bayley's  life  or  business  apart  from  his  brief  dealings 
with  the  Clockmakers'  Company.  He  was  apprenticed 
on  23  June,  1692,  to  Edward  Hunt  for  seven  years, 
although  he,  in  fact,  served  eight.  In  common  with  all 
apprentices  he  must  have  been  at  least  fourteen  when 
he  swore  to  be  loyal  to  his  master  and  to  abstain  from, 
amongst  other  things,  gambling  and  fornication  for 
the  term  of  his  apprenticeship.  On  1  July,  1700,  at  the 
Founders  Hall,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Clockmakers' 


Company  being  'sworne  a  free  Clockmaker'.  He  took 
on  at  least  three  apprentices  of  his  ow  n  between  1701 
and  1729,1 1  but  searches  in  the  rate  books  and  director- 
ies in  an  effort  to  locate  his  business  have  produced 
nothing. 

Unfortunately,  little  is  known  of  the  organisation 
of  early  eighteenth-century  watch  manufacturing. 
There  were  large  workshops  such  as  Tompion's,  which 
could  have  produced  as  many  as  six  thousand  watches 
in  thirty-odd  years.  Manv  members  of  the  Clock- 
makers'  Company  must  have  remained  journeymen  or 
garret  masters  involved  in  piece-work  for  the  larger 
workshops.  However,  in  the  case  of  John  Bayley,  the 
evidence  suggests  that  he  had  his  own  workshop,  at 
least  for  a  time.  Could  this  workshop  have  produced 
as  many  as  three  thousand,  or  even  three  hundred, 
watches,  with  so  little  evidence  surviving  of  its  exist- 
ence? In  all  probability,  other  examples  of  his  work  will 
come  to  light  in  the  future  and  if  they  are  as  fine  and 
unusual  as  the  Arundell  watch,  then  knowledge  of 
them  will  be  most  welcome  and  enriching. 


NOTES 

1 .  The  Quarterage  book  of  the  Clockmakers,  Company  MS. 
2723,  Guildhall  library. 

2.  A  letter  from  Sebastian  Chappius  to  Jean  Antoine 
Choudens  in  1671  requests  the  supply  of  sixty  watches 
'in  going  order,  adjusted  to  within  one  hour'  (in  twenty- 
four  hours).  'The  Technique  and  history  of  the  Swiss 
Watch',  Jaquet  &  Chappuis  London  1970. 

3.  R.  W.  Symonds,  'Thomas  Tompion  His  Life  and  Work', 
London  1951. 

4.  Gilbert,  'Historical  Survey  of  the  County  of  Cornwall', 
London  1820,  p.  4. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Antiquarian  Horology,  June  1966,  p.  89  .  .  .  an  article  by 
Dr.  C.  F.  C.  Beeson. 

7.  Sale  catalogue  of  Christie,  Manson  and  Wood,  28  July, 
1970,  lot  178. 

8.  'Collections  du  musec  international  d'horologic  La 
Chaux-dc-Fonds  Suisse',  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  1974,  p.  41. 

9.  The  letter  to  his  banker  Sir  Richard  Hoarc.  'Thomas 
Tompion  His  Life  and  Work',  p.  23 1. 

10.  Tests  were  carried  out  on  a  Daniel  Quare  watch  of  171 3 
and  a  watch  by  Andrew  Dunlop  of  1710.  'Watches' 
Clutton  &  Daniels,  London  1965,  p.  87. 

1 1.  Clockmakers  Company  Court  Minute  books,  MS.  2710. 
Guildhall  Library. 
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John  Gloag  traces  the  development  of  the  English  oak  chest  from  the  crude  mediaeval  typf 
hollowed  from  a  tree-trunk,  with  a  'corset'  or  iron  bands;  through  the  boarded  type  joine<f 
by  nails  and  oak  pins  to  'the  vigorous  neatness  of  panelled  construction'. 


THE  STRUCTURE  AND  DESIGN 
OF  EARLY  OAK  CHESTS 

John  Gloag 


Early  mediaeval  chests  were  not  constructed; 
they  were  hollowed  out  of  a  roughly  squared- 
up  tree  trunk,  chopped  or  burnt  out,  and  then 
fitted  with  a  hinged  lid,  locks  and  lock-plates,  and  the 
sides  smoothed.  Iron  bands,  applied  externally,  held 
the  bulk  together,  as  large  balks  of  hollow  timber 
tended  to  split  laterally  as  they  aged,  and  such  iron  cor- 
sets deferred  disintegration  for  centuries.  The  skills 
practised  in  the  ancient  world  had  long  been  forgotten; 
cabinet-making,  known  to  Egyptian  craftsmen  in  the 
fourteenth  century  BC,  and  later  to  Greek  and  Roman 
woodworkers,  was  not  rediscovered  in  England  until 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages;  before  then,  those  able  to 
employ  carpenters  had  to  be  content  with  receptacles 
that  were  certainly  strong  but  characterised  by  an  enor- 
mous and  oppressive  clumsiness.  Examples  of  dug-out 
chests  may  still  be  seen  in  a  few  mediaeval  churches, 
some  doing  their  original  duty  as  safes  for  parish 
records;  their  age  may  evoke  admiration,  but  not  their 
design.  Consciousness  of  form,  of  a  quality  that  tran- 
scended mere  bulk  and  weight  which  were  habitually 
associated  with  strength,  developed  during  the  thir- 
teenth century  after  the  invention  of  boarded  construc- 
tion. 

Boarded  chests  made  from  split  or  sawn  planks, 
were  fitted  together  and  secured  with  iron  nails  and 
pegged  at  the  angles  with  oak  pins.  The  example 
shown  in  No.  2,  has  two  large  boards  in  front,  pegged 
to  wide  stiles,  that  continue  downwards  to  act  as  feet, 
raising  the  chest  above  floor  level.  The  ends  are 
strengthened  by  heavy  cross-bars.  The  wood  is  oak  and 
the  date  probably  late  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth 
century.  Some  boarded  chests  were  decorated  with 
roundels  of  chip-carving,  and  originally  the  surfaces 
were  painted,  for  the  soot-darkened  walls  and  furni- 
ture of  mediaeval  interiors  had  to  be  cleaned  or  re- 
painted every  spring:  a  domestic  custom  that  still 
persists.  The  height  was  determined  by  the  chest's  sec- 
ondary function,  for  when  the  lid  was  closed  and 


covered  by  thick  carpets  or  cushions,  it  became  a  seat, 
the  wall  behind  it  serving  as  a  back  rest,  with  a  dorsor 
or  dorsal,  a  small  hanging  of  some  fabric  to  check  the 
chilliness  of  stone  or  plaster. 

When  carpenters  applied  their  increasing  knowledge 
of  joinery  to  furniture-making,  the  neatness  of  panelled 
construction  changed  the  character  of  chests.  Plank  or 
boarded  construction  was  largely  superseded  by  the 
mid-fifteenth  century,  and  thin  rectangular  panels 
were  framed  by  vertical  stiles  and  muntins  and  hori- 
zontal rails,  which  formed  a  sturdy  framework, 
connected  by  mortice  and  tenon  joints;  so  the  front, 
back,  ends  and  lids  of  chests  had  an  agreeable  surface 
variation  and  greater  strength  without  additional 
weight.  Basically,  the  chest  was  still  a  large,  rectangular 
box;  but  improvements  were  generated  by  the 
structural  changes.  Hitherto  the  box  part  of  a  chest 
rested  either  on  short  legs  or  a  narrow  base;  by  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  that  base  had  been  deepened, 
and  one  or  more  drawers  fitted  in  it,  which  amplified 
storage  space,  though  the  increased  height  of  the  chest 
ended  its  use  as  a  supplementary  seat.  This  higher  type 
appeared  at  a  time  when  back-stools  were  becoming 
accepted  as  a  form  of  seating,  and  they  were  infinitely 
more  comfortable  than  chests  had  ever  been,  no  matter 
how  well  padded  with  carpets  or  cushions. 

An  example  of  a  joined  oak  chest  of  panelled  con- 
struction with  two  drawers  in  the  base  is  illustrated  in 
No.  i.  The  term  'mule-chest'  for  such  commodious 
types  is  modern.  They  were  not  painted,  for  when 
fireplaces  were  introduced  and  rooms  freed  from 
smoke  and  soot,  furniture  was  waxed  and  polished,  and 
this  revealed  the  colour  and  intrinsic  decorative  quality 
of  wood  as  a  material.  Such  chests  were  made  in 
country  districts  from  the  mid-seventeenth  century 
until  far  into  the  eighteenth.  Massive  without  being 
clumsy,  their  powers  of  survival  were  impressive.  Even 
today  it  is  possible  to  find  specimens,  but  they  are  be- 
coming increasingly  rare. 
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Above. 

1 .  A  joined  chest  in  oak,  with  panelled 
framing  and  mortice  and  tenon  joints. 
Two  wide,  shallow  drawers,  extending 
to  the  full  width  of  the  chest,  arc  fitted 

in  the  base ;  the  muntins  and  side  posts  and  the 
lower  rail  of  the  panel  framing 
are  chamfered.  Such  chests  were  made 
from  the  mid-seventeenth  century  until 
the  early  eighteenth,  and  in  country 
districts  much  later.  The  term  mule-chest  for 
such  types  is  not  contemporary. 
///  the  author's  possession. 

2.  Mediaeval  boarded  chest  in  oak: 

late  thirteenth  or  early  fourteenth  century. 
The  simplest  structural  form,  an  advance 
on  the  dug-out,  but  still  crude,  for  the 
split  or  sawn  planks  were  fitted  together 
and  pegged  in  place  with  oak  pins 
at  the  angles  and  held  by  iron  nails. 
Joinery  was  still  in  the  future.  The  ledge 
with  its  hinged  lid  was  for  herbs,  such 
as  dried  woodruff  or  lavender.  The 
chest  is  raised  slightly  above  ground 
level,  the  side  framing  boards  at  back 
and  front  extending  downwards  to 
act  as  feet.  Formerly  in  the  Collection  of 
the  late  Robert  Atkinson. 


Two  seventeenth-century  portraits  were  recently  identified  as  important  examples  of  Caspar 
Netscher's  work.  The  sitters  too  were  identified,  and  copies  of  these  works  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  sitters'  descendants  in  Utrecht. 


My  thanks  are  due  to 
Jonkhet  -  \  'an 
Kretschmor  of  Holland 
for  identify  -ig  th] 
portraits  and  llowi  io 
me  to  publish  i 
findings.  The 
photographs  are  i) 
courtesy  of  Galerie 
'  'eorge,  London,  w 


TWO  RE-DISCOVERED  PORTRAITS 
BY  CASPAR  NETSCHER 


Paul  H.  J.  Goldman 


Two  paintings  by  the  seventeenth  century 
portraitist,  Caspar  Netscher  were  recently  pur- 
chased at  a  sale  by  a  London  art  gallery.  The 
works  were  catalogued  by  the  saleroom  as  being  A 
Lawyer  and  his  Wife,  and  although  recognised  as  being 
good,  if  typical  examples  of  Netscher's  late  style,  at- 
tracted no  more  interest  than  is  generally  accorded  to 
this  artist's  work. 

However,  when  these  pictures  were  advertised  in  an 
art  journal,  tbey  caught  the  eye  of  Jonkheer  Van 
Kretschmar,  the  Director  of  the  Stichting  Iconograph- 
isch  Bureau  in  the  Hague,  which  is  an  offspring  of  the 
Rijksbureau  for  Art-Historical  Documentation.  Mr. 
Van  Kretschmar's  work  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  identification  of  the  sitters  in  Dutch  portrait  paint- 
ings, and  upon  seeing  the  illustrations  of  the  Netschers 
he  immediately  called  to  mind  two  faded  photographs  of 
copies  of  works  by  Netscher,  which  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  descendants  of  the  sitters  today.  Com- 
parison of  the  photographs  of  the  Dutch  copies  with  the 


advertisement  in  the  journal  confirmed  Mr.  Van 
Kretschmar's  first  thoughts  on  the  matter  and  he  wrote 
to  the  London  gallery  concerned,  explaining  a  poten- 
tially very  interesting  and  important  discovery. 

Within  a  few  days  he  flew  to  London,  where  he 
was  able  to  identify  positively  that  these  were  the  two 
paintings  which  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  Holland  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Hence  the  Lawyer  and  his  Wife 
were  revealed  to  be : 

a)  Cornclis  Van  Royen,  a  judge  in  the  provincial  Court 
of  Utrecht.  Born  there  on  2  November  1646,  he  died 
in  the  same  town  on  8  September  1704.  On  4  May 
1659  he  married  the  subject  of  the  other  portrait. 

b)  Johanna  de  St.  Gilles,  of  whom  we  know  very 
little  except  that  she  survived  her  husband  by  fifteen 
years,  dying  also  in  Utrecht  on  26  September  171 9. 
Both  pictures  are  in  oil  on  canvas  and  are  signed  and 
dated  1680.  They  measure  fifteen  by  twelve  inches. 

For  Mr.  Van  Kretschmar  and  for  Dutch  portrait 
lnstory,  these  paintings  provide  knowledge  of  the 
physical  appearances  of  the  ancestors  of  a  family  which 
still  lives  in  Utrecht  and  owns  the  mediocre  copies  of 
Netscher's  works.  For  the  art  historian  who  is  perhaps 
concerned  less  with  sitter-identification  than  with  the 
examination  of  Netscher's  development  as  an  artist, 
these  two  works  are  also  of  significance.  In  quality  and 
in  style  they  compare  not  unfavourably  with  another 
late  work  by  Netscher  in  the  Wallace  Collection, 
P167,  A  Lady  with  an  Orange.  Both  the  appearance  and 
the  dress  of  the  subject  are  not  unlike  those  of  Johanna 
de  St.  Gilles.  The  date,  1681,  links  these  works  closely, 
and  the  rich  pigmentation  and  soft  colours  for  the 
drapcrv,  skin  and  hair  are  typical  of  Netscher's  late 
style  of  portraiture.  Other  such  comparisons  can  easily 
be  made,  particularly  in  Dresden  where  the  largest  col- 
lection of  Netscher's  works  may  be  seen. 

An  element  of  mystery  surrounds  the  pictures'  dis- 
appearance less  than  a  hundred  years  after  they  were 
painted,  and  how  they  arrived  in  England  also  remains 
a  subject  for  conjecture.  They  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  in  any  major  private  collection  and  possess  no 
discernible  provenance.  Nevertheless,  now  they  have 
appeared,  they  do  add  to  our  knowledge,  both  of 
Netscher,  as  an  artist,  and  of  the  individuals  he  painted. 
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Iii  i  823,  Thomas  Shaw,  a  Birmingham  silversmith,  was  commissioned  to  make  the  vinaigrette 
illustrated.  The  box  was  constructed  of  the  finest  practicable  silver  produced  at  Hudgill  Burn 
mine  on  Alston  Moor  in  Cumbria.  John  Luddington  believes  that  the  Birmingham  Assay 
Office  was  unusually  interested  in  this  vinaigrette:  the  marks  were  carefully  positioned  so  as 
not  to  impinge  on  the  inscription,  and  the  stamping  of  the  Britannia  mark  'was  something 
of  a  novelty  at  Birmingham,  if  not  unprecedented  at  that  time'.  The  vinaigrette  is  the  earliest 
known  dated  specimen  bearing  this  mark. 


A  RARE  HALL  MARK 

John  Luddington 


Enthusiasts  for  antique  silver  have  on  occa- 
sions to  opt  for  rarity  rather  than  beauty  in  the 
objects  they  collect.  There  is,  tor  example,  but 
slight  aesthetic  merit  in  most  nineteenth  century  flat- 
ware emanating  from  obscure  provincial  Assay  Offices 
in  Scotland.  The  reason  why  some  of  these  Assay 
marks  are  rare  could  be  nothing  more  than  a  sad  re- 
flection on  the  craftsmanship  of  the  silversmiths  in  the 
district.  The  tine  silver  wrought  at  Dublin  during  the 
eighteenth  century  often  bears  a  quite  whimsical 
assembly  of  Hall  marks.  These  are  occasionally  un- 
necessarily profuse,  with  some  punches  repeated  twice 
or  even  thrice,  and  often  vital  marks  are  missing,  deny- 
ing us  important  data. 

The  Britannia  mark  on  this  vinaigrette,  although 
rather  late  in  the  history  of  plate,  is  in  a  different  cate- 
gory. The  punch,  which  seems  to  have  been  mislaid  in 
the  course  of  time,  emanates  from  the  staid  and  ever 
efficiently  conducted  Birmingham  Assay  Office  and  it 
seems  that  it  has  never  before  been  noted  by  any  Assay- 
Master  there,  at  least  within  living  memory.  The  vin- 
aigrette is  a  typical  and  good  product  of  this  centre. 
Possibly,  this  Britannia  mark  is  unique,  but,  more 
likely,  this  punch  was  made  specially  to  satisfy  one 
maker  and  his  patron.  If  the  latter,  Thomas  Shaw  was 
probably  commissioned  to  make  a  batch  of  similar 
boxes  for  subsequent  presentation  to  respected  relations, 
friends  and  customers  at  Hudgill  Burn. 

On  the  outside  of  the  lid  is  a  small  oblong  space,  left 
vacant  but  intended  for  the  later  insertion  of  crest, 
initials  or  monogram.  The  fact  that  this  space  is  un- 
touched supports  the  theory  of  a  considerable  number 
ordered,  for  the  benefit  of  future  unspecified  recipients 
and  this,  of  course,  might  justify  the  making  of  a 
special  punch.  Many  pieces  of  antique  silver  started  oft 
with  some  inscription  pertaining  to  its  owner,  but 
unfortunately,  many  of  these  contemporary  insignia 
were  removed  by  subsequent  owners,  leaving  the 
silver  thinner  at  the  point  of  erasure  and  the  patination 
impaired. 


The  ruins  of  Hudgill  Burn  Lead  Mine  are  a  few 
hundred  feet  beneath  the  normal  winter  snowline  on 
Alston  Moor  in  Cumbria.  Although  exploratory  shafts 
in  the  search  for  lead  were  sunk  from  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  was  not  until  1814,  under  the 
direction  of  John  and  Jacob  Wilson  of  the  Manor 
House,  Alston  (now  'The  Hillcrest  Hotel'),  that  a  vein 
was  discovered  that  brought  wealth  and  employment 
to  the  district.  From  1820  (according  to  T.  Sopwith, 
'An  Account  of  the  Mining  Districts  of  Alston  Moor', 
Alnwick,  1833,  pp.  T22-125)  over  nine  thousand 
'bings'  of  very  high  quality  ore  were  extracted  yearly 
for  several  decades,  and  in  1821  alone  the  value  of 
silver  from  this  lead  mine  amounted  to  .£8,400.  In 
about  1 870,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Jacob  Wilson, 
the  mine  closed ;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  according 
to  confident  local  story-tellers,  its  opening  was 
fortuitous  in  any  case. 

The  Wilson  brothers  had  decided  reluctantly  that 
they  could  no  longer  afford  further  expense  in  the 
search  tor  lead  and  had  given  notice  to  their  workers. 
But  the  Wilsons  were  popular  employers  and  the 
workers  believed  strongly  in  the  project.  1  bey  decided 
to  work  without  wages  until  their  candles  were  ex- 
hausted, an  estimated  period  of  fourteen  days.  On  then- 
thirteenth  day  underground  they  found  an  enormous 
vein  of  lead.  When  the  part)  of  elated  workers  came 
down  the  hill  into  Alston,  they  announced  their  find 
by  hurling  a  brick  of  lead  through  their  employers' 
front  window. 

In  1S23  Thomas  Shaw  ,  a  well  established  Birming- 
ham silversmith,  was  commissioned  -  presumably  by 
someone  closely  associated  with  the  prosperous  lead 
mine  -  to  make  the  vinaigrette  illustrated  from  silver 
produced  at  Hudgill  Burn.  As  the  mine  enjoyed  such  a 
high  reputation  for  quality,  it  is  probable  that  the  box 
was  constructed  from  the  purest  practicable  silver, 
which  was  refined  at  Nenthill,  two  miles  from  the 
mine.  The  silversmiths  of  Newcastle,  Chester  and 
York  did  not  specialise  in  vinaigrettes  -  I  have  yet  to 
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Below  and  on  previous  page. 

I,  2,  3  and  4.  Vinaigrette  by  Thomas  Shaw,  Birmingham,  1823. 
Lid  and  base  engine-turned  in  'basketweave'  motif  with 
cast  floral  borders. 

"Marks:  maker's  mark  and  lion  passant  on  lid ; 
On  grill :  a  lion  passant; 

In  base:  maker's  mark,  town  mark,  lion  passant,  date  letter 
and  the  figure  of  'a  woman  commonly  called  Britannia'. 
Engraved  within  lid:  'The  Produce  of  Hudgill  Burn 
Lead  Mine  1823'. 
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handle  examples  from  these  centres  -  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  silver  was  sent  to  Birmingham.  The 
specialists  there  had  earned  a  good  reputation  for  the 
popular  taste  and  they  accounted  for  some  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  all  such  boxes  made. 

The  Birmingham  Assay  Office  co-operated  closely 
with  the  maker  in  the  marking  of  this  box.  The  lion 
passant  in  the  lid  is  carefully  positioned  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  inscription,  and  the  marks  in  the  un- 
inscribed  base  arc  punched  with  equal  neatness.  It  is 
fair  to  suggest  that  the  Assay  Office  was  unusually 
interested  in  this  vinaigrette.  The  stamping  of  this 
Britannia  mark  was  something  of  a  novelty  at  Birm- 
ingham, if  not  unprecedented  at  that  time.  Certainly, 
nothing  similar  could  have  happened  at  the  London 
Assay  Office,  except  in  1784/1785,  when  a  very 
different  version  of  Britannia  -  called  the  drawback 
mark  -  was  stamped  in  addition  to  the  normal  marks  to 
indicate  that  duty  paid  on  export  goods  had  been 
refunded. 

Mr.  S.  E.  F.  Beechey,  the  Assay  Master  at  Birming- 
ham wrote  in  February,  1975 :  '  .  .  .  the  mark  is  indeed 
very  interesting.  By  an  act  of  1784,  which  imposed  a 
duty  on  silver  and  gold  plate,  the  Assay  Offices  were 
required  to  repay  the  duty  levied  on  gold  and  silver 
wares  if  subsequently  they  were  exported.1  The  mark 
used  to  denote  that  the  duty  had  been  repaid  was  that 
of  Britannia.  However,  because  the  cancellation  mark 
caused  damage  to  the  finished  articles,  this  section  of 
the  act  was  repealed  on  24  July  1785,  and  therefore, 
theoretically  at  this  time  the  Britannia  mark  should 
not  have  been  used  in  this  way.  The  alternative 
reason  for  the  mark  is  that  the  silver  is  of  the  Britannia 
standard  and  was  marked  with  this  symbol  in  addition 
to  the  Sterling  mark  of  the  lion  passant.  We  could  only 
confirm  this  by  re-assaying  the  piece,  which  would  be 
difficult  without  causing  some  damage  to  the  decora- 
tion and  obviously  this  is  out  of  the  question'. 

The  colour  of  the  silver,  suggesting  the  higher 
standard,  coupled  with  the  unlikelihood  that  tins 
vinaigrette  was  destined  for  export,  has  already  con- 
vinced me  that  our  mark  indicated  the  higher  standard 
of  silver  when  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Beechey  put 
an  end  to  all  reasonable  doubt:  '.  .  .  since  writing  to 
you  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  Britannia  mark  used 
for  drawback,  was  of  course,  incuse,  as  was  the  sover- 
eign's head  duty  mark  for  the  years  1784-1785,  and 
therefore  the  mark  on  the  vinaigrette  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  used  for  drawback  purposes'. 

Now  that  the  earliest  dated  specimen  bearing  this 
mark  has  been  found  and  publicised,  it  is  possible  that 
readers  may  discover  another.  On  the  assumption  that 
this  vinaigrette  was  one  of  several,  the  writer  is  trying 
to  trace  descendants  of  John  and  Jacob  Wilson  who 
might  still  own  vinaigrettes  with  identical  marks.  Mr. 
Beechey  has  recently  sent  me  a  photograph  of  a 
Britannia  mark  on  record  at  Birmingham  Assay  Office 
1844.  lC  differs  slightly  from  the  example  of  1823. 


A  RARE  HALL  MARK 


5.  Britannia  silver  mark,  Birmingham  Assay  Office,  1844/5/6. 

Photographs  are  by  courtesy  oj  the  Birmingham  Assay 
Office.  The  writer  thanks  Mr.  S.  E.  F.  Beechey, 
the  Assay  Master  at  Birmingham,  and  Miss  M.  E. 
Burkett,  Director  oj  tlie  Abbot  Hall  Museum,  Kendal, 
for  their  generous  help  and  co-operation. 


NOTE 

1.  An  act  of  1890  terminated  this  concession. 
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John  Constable's  admiration  for  the  paintings  or  Rubens  is  well  documented  and  well  known. 
But  Rubens  also  had  a  more  direct  influence  on  him;  in  this  article,  Richard  Tyler  shows  how 
in  The  Hay-Wain  Constable  drew  inspiration  from  Rubens1  Chateau  de  Steen,  a  painting 
which  he  had  first  seen  in  i  S04,  seventeen  years  before  The  Hay-Wain  was  completed.  In  Dr. 
Tyler's  view,  the  derivation  illustrates  'how  artful  is  in  fact  the  naturalistic  depiction  of 
landscape'  and  reveals  both  Constable's  dependence  on  his  seventeenth-century  predecessors 
and  the  individuality  of  his  own  contribution. 


RUBENS  AND  THE  HAVANA  IN" 


Richard  E.  G.  Tyler 


i.John  Constable 
(1776-1837). 
Willy  Lett's  House, 
oil  on  paper, 
9^  x  7  J  inches. 
I  'ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum ,  London. 


John  Constable's  admiration  for  'the  magnifi- 
cent Rubens'  is  clearly  expressed  in  his  lectures. 
Thinking  especially  of  the  National  Gallery's 
Chateau  de  Steen  (No.  6),  he  described  'the  joyous  and 
animated  character  which  he  has  imparted  .  .  .  impres- 
sing on  the  level  monotonous  scenery  ot  Flanders  all 
the  richness  which  belongs  to  its  noblest  features. 
Rubens  delighted  in  phenomena  -  rainbows  upon  a 
stormy  sky  -  bursts  of  sunshine  .  .  .  dewy  light  and 
freshness,  the  departing  shower,  with  the  exhilaration 
of  the  returning  sun,  effects  which  Rubens,  more  than 
any  other  painter,  has  perfected  on  canvas'.1  Constable 
shared  this  delight  in  'phenomena',  and  in  the  'joyous 
richness'  of  landscape.  The  influence  in  his  work  of  this 
sense  of  fresh  and  fruitful  nature,  is  apparent  for  inst- 
ance in  the  texture  and  colour,  the  green  trees  and 
bright  spaces  of  The  Hay-lVain  (No.  5).  But  this 
famous  painting  owes  a  more  specific  debt  to  Rubens, 
which  has  hitherto  passed  unnoticed. - 

The  Hay-W'aitt  was  completed  and  exhibited  in 
1 82 1,  but  the  origins  of  its  form  and  its  content  lie 
much  earlier.  Constables  involvement  with  the  sub- 
ject. Willy  Lott's  house  (Gibcon's  Farm),  began  in  his 
childhood  and  continued  throughout  his  career,  cul- 
minating at  the  end  of  his  life  in  his  final  version  of 
The  Valley  farm  (Tate  Gallery).  His  portraits  of  this 
building  are  variants  on  a  very  small  number  of  views, 
which  all  originate  111  the  decade  before  The  Hay- 
Wain.  The  view  there  shown  is  from  upstream  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Stour,  beside  Flatford  Mill,  where  he 
had  worked  for  his  father.  This  view  is  first  seen  about 
ten  years  earlier  in  two  sketches  painted  back-to-back 
(Victoria  and  Albert  Museum).  That  on  the  verso  looks 
past  the  cottage,  down  the  stream,  and  this  is  the  idea 
behind  The  Mill  Stream  of  18 14  (Christchurch  Man- 
sion, Ipswich).  The  Hay-Wain  is  developed  from  the 
other  sketch  (No.  1):  this  is  taken  from  closer  to  the 
cottage,  and  looks  across  the  water,  thus  setting  the 
building  against  the  trees  on  the  farther  bank.-'  Subse- 
quent studies  ot  this  view  extend  the  setting.  A  sketch 
of  1816  (No.  3)  shows  more  of  the  cottage,  in  a  w  ider 
context,  the  bank  curving  to  the  left  and  the  sky  rising 


beyond.  Another  sketch  (No.  4)  continues  the  setting 
to  the  right,  giving  a  view  over  the  river,  with  a  wagon 
and  a  barge  s  sail  111  the  foreground.  The  last  of  these, 
with  motifs  added  from  the  others,  formed  the  basis 
for  the  full-scale  sketch  (No.  2)  for  The  Hay-Wain.4 
The  genesis  of  the  painting  shows  how  deliberate  was 
the  development  of  Constable's  imagination,  and  how 
involved  with  personal  associations. 

Meanwhile,  as  he  explored  'those  scenes  (which) 
made  me  a  painter',  Constable  was  also  exploring  the 
traditions  of  European  landscape.  His  interest  in 
Rubens  in  1  <S  1  2,  for  instance,  is  documented  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Fisher,  and  is  apparent  in  the  rich 
colour  and  fluid  texture  of  his  sketches  of  that  year.3 
His  particular  acquaintance  with  the  Chateau  de  Steen, 
however,  began  several  years  earlier:  he  first  saw  it  in 
1804,  soon  after  it  was  brought  to  this  country  and 
acquired  by  Sir  George  Beaumont.  He  must  have 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  painting  whilst 
it  hung  in  Beaumont's  London  gallery,  before  its 
removal  toColcorton  in  1 808  ;'•  and  the  British  Institu- 
tion's exhibition  of  Old  Masters  111  iM  s  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  His  special 
regard  for  the  picture  is  made  clear  by  the  copy  he 
painted  at  Coleorton  in  1823,  and  by  his  praise  in  his 
lectures  ten  years  later.  It  was  the  influence  of  this 
painting,  representing  the  European  tradition  ot  design, 
which  transformed  Constable's  personal  experience, 
his  latest  sketch  of  Willy  Lott's  house,  into  The  Hay- 
W'aitt. 

The  number  of  similarities  in  this  sketch  of  the  farm 
(No.  4)  revived  Constable  s  memory  of  the  Chateau  de 
Steen  (No.  6).  First,  the  view  comprises,  on  the  left,  a 
house  among  trees,  and  an  open  sky  to  the  right;  then 
the  foreground  is  composed  of  a  stream  and  a  hedge 
receding  to  the  left.  And  finally,  prominent  in  both  is  .1 
farm  waggon.  The  same  pattern  of  motifs  is  repeated 
in  the  finished  painting  (No.  s),  but  here  the  similari- 
ties to  Rubens'  picture  are  made  even  greater.  In  the 
foreground,  the  waggon,  with  its  two  figures,  is  joined 
by  a  dog,  and  to  the  right  by  a  group  of  birds.  The 
distant  landscape  beyond  now  shows  a  view  of  fields 
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2.  Constable. 

Study  for  '  Tiie  Hay-Wain', 

oil  on  canvas, 

54  x  74  inches. 

I  Ittoria  and  Albert 

Museum,  London. 
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RUBENS  AND  'THE  HAY-WAIn' 


5.  Constable. 
The  Hay-Wain, 
1821,  oil  on  canvas, 
51 1  X  73  inches. 
National  Gallery, 
London. 

6.  Peter  Paul 
Rubens 
(1577-1640). 

The  Chateau  de  Stem, 

oil  on  oak, 

51}  X  90^  inches. 

National  Gallery, 

London. 


and  trees,  enlivened  by  rural  activity  (the  hay-makers 
replacing  Rubens'  milkmaids).  And  this  view  has  been 
revealed  by  omitting  the  sailing  barge  on  the  river,  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  hedge,  w  hose  height  has  also 
been  reduced.  This  modification  ot  the  hedge  reveals 
the  crucial  influence  of  Rubens,  not  only  in  the  motifs 
of  the  Hay- I  \  rain,  but  more  important  in  its  basic  design. 

The  sketch  (No.  4)  is  essentially  a  portrait  of  Willy 
Lott's  house.  The  building  is  balanced  to  the  right  by 
the  waggon  and  the  sail,  but  the  farm-house  dominates 
the  image,  partly  through  its  size,  but  also  because  of 
the  shallow  space,  restricted  to  the  foreground  by  the 
sail  and  the  high  hedge.  The  removal  of  this  barrier 
alters  the  whole  structure  of  the  image,  giving  it  the 
complexity  and  depth  of  design  of  the  Chateau  de 
Steett.  The  Hay-Waiti  adopts  Rubens'  basic  pattern  of  a 
strong  contrast  between  the  open  space  of  the  distant 
landscape  and  the  closed  mass  of  the  nearby  house ;  both 
paintings  mark  the  division  by  a  free-standing  tree 
crossing  the  horizon.  In  developing  his  design  in  this 
way,  Constable  also  adopts  Rubens'  devices  for  linking 
together  into  a  unity  the  sharp  contrast  in  depth.  In  the 
Chateau  de  Steen,  a  strong  diagonal  begins  with  the 
waggon  and  hunter  and  recedes  along  the  hedge  in  the 
middle  distance  towards  the  rising  sun  on  the  far  hori- 
zon: this  is  echoed  in  The  Hay- Wain  by  a  similar  move- 
ment, passing  from  the  dog,  through  the  wain  itself 
and  the  channel  beyond,  to  the  distant  hay-makers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  alignment  of  the  wain  stresses  a 
counter-diagonal:  this  moves  down  the  mill-stream 
and  the  hedge,  and  recedes  past  the  cottage;  it  repeats 
the  movement  of  the  stream  and  the  hedge  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  Chateau  de  Steen.  Thus  the  focal  role  of 
the  waggon  has  changed  the  subject  from  Willy  Lott's 
House  into  The  Hay-Wain;  and  a  simple  design  in  a 
single  plane  has  been  transformed  into  a  complex 
structure  in  depth,  modelled  on  Rubens'  painting. 

The  debt  of  The  Hay-Wain  to  Rubens  (like  that  of 
The  Cornfield  to  Claude's  Haoar  -  also  in  Beaumont's 
collection,  and  both  also  now  in  the  National  Gallery) 
demonstrates  how  artful  in  fact  is  the  naturalistic 
depiction  of  landscape,7  and  it  underlines  Constable's 
dependence  on  his  seventeenth-century  predecessors. 
At  the  same  time,  it  clarifies  his  individuality.  The 
Hay-Wain  is  not  simply  an  East  Anglian  Chateau  de 
Steen :  the  stream  is  not  deep  and  swift,  but  broad  and 
placid;  and  this  breadth  and  peace  affects  the  whole 
design.  The  movements  in  depth  in  the  picture,  made 
explicit  by  Rubens,  arc  merely  implied  -  by  the  flow 
of  the  water  and  by  the  call  of  the  distant  hay-makers. 
And  these  contrary,  symmetrical  movements  are  care- 
fully balanced  in  the  finely  placed  wain.  Their  setting 
is  a  landscape  whose  close  horizon  is  closed  by  trees, 
and  which  is  dominated  by  the  table  shapes  of  Willy 
Lott's  house.  Constable  was  able  to  express  his  passion 
for  such  scenes  from  his  '.careless  boyhood'  through  a 
synthesis  of  the  classical  serenity  of  Claude  with  the 
Baroque  involvement  of  Rubens. 


NOTES 

1.  R.  B.  Beckett,  ed.,  'John  Constable's  Discourses', 
Suffolk  Records  Society  1970,  p.  61. 

2.  The  Hay-Wain,  specifically,  is  discussed  in  Kenneth  Clark, 
'John  Constable:  The  Hay  Wain',  London (n.d.),  and 
Martin  Davies,  'The  National  Gallery  Catalogues: 
British  School',  2nd  ed.,  London  1959,  pp.  12-15. 

3.  See  Graham  Reynolds,  'Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  : 
Catalogue  of  the  Constable  Collection',  2nd  ed.,  London 
1973.  No.  no,  where  the  sketch  is  dated  c.  181 1. 

4.  The  left-hand  edge  of  the  picture,  as  well  as  the  woman 
stooping  by  the  cottage,  is  taken  from  the  Ipswich  painting 
(No.  3).  She  and  the  dog  originate  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  sketch  (No.  1  ;  the  horse  derives  from  the  other 
view,  on  the  verso).  The  differences  between  the  full-scale 
sketch  and  the  final  painting  arc  minimal.  The  most 
obvious  is  the  omission  of  the  horse  and  figure,  painted 

out  of  the  foreground:  by  emphasising  the  sequence  of 
motifs  moving  diagonally  to  the  right,  they  underlined 
the  initial  influence  on  the  composition  of  Rubens' 
Chateau  de  Steen. 

5.  See  R.  B.  Beckett,  cd.,  'John  Constable's  Correspondence', 
6  vols.,  Suffolk  Records  Society  1962-68,  vi,  pp.  15,  18, 
and  Reynolds,  op.  cit.,  Nos.  115,  116,  117,  119,  120,  Plates 
69-71.  Michael  Kitson,  'John  Constable,  1810-1816', 
Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Coiirtauld  Institutes,  xx  (1957), 
338-357,  notes  (among  other  influences)  Constable's  debt 
to  Rubens  in  the  design  of  his  paintings  during  these  years. 

6.  The  painting  was  brought  to  England  in  1803,  and  bought 
as  a  present  for  Sir  George  by  his  wife.  Joseph  Farington 
reports  that  Constable  saw  it  in  February  1804;  and  on 

1 7  June  1808,  he  noted  that  it  was  packed  for  transfer  to 
Coleorton  ('The  Farington  Diary',  cd.  James  Grieg, 
8  vols.,  London  1923-28, 11,  p.  189,  and  V,  p.  76). 
Beckett  ('Correspondence',  v,  p.  75,)  remarks  how, 
during  these  years,  'Constable  was  so  much  in  and  out  of 
the  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.' 

7.  This  point  was  among  the  themes  of  the  Tate  Gallery's 
recent  exhibition;  see  Tate  Gallery,  'Constable:  The 
Art  of  Nature',  London  1971,  pp.  25-26  especially. 
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Colnaghi's  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Alvaro  Guevara  was  reviewed  unfavourably  by  Peter 
Fuller  in  our  February  issue.  In  this  article,  Diana  Holman-Hunt,  author  of  a  biography  of 
Guevara  (Latin  among  Lions,  Michael  Joseph,  1974,  ^6.00),  puts  the  case  for  Guevara,  whose 
'swimming  bath'  series  she  sees  as  prophetic  of  Keith  Vaughan's  male  nudes,  or  of  Hockney's 
Splash. 
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Diana  Hohnan-Hunt 


Colour. 

Alvaro  Guevara. 
Fast  Swimmers, 
1916-1917. 


THE  Chilean  painter  Alvaro  Guevara  was  born  in 
Valparaiso  on  1 3  July  1 894.  His  family  claimed 
descent  not  only  from  kings  but  also  from  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  Don  Fernando  Nino  de  Guevara, 
painted  by  El  Greco. 1 

He  was  considered  a  cliild  prodigy,  writing  poetry 
and  plays,  in  which  he  acted  with  his  sisters,  and  show- 
ing an  unusual  gift  for  the  piano  and  languages.  His 
dancing  was  both  zestful  and  rhydmhe.  All  his  life,  he 
remained  obsessed  with  theatre:  opera,  ballet,  music- 
halls,  the  circus,  puppet  shows  and  boxing  rings.  He 
was  acutely  observant  with  an  innate  sense  of  drama 
and  wry  sense  of  humour.  Furthermore,  he  was  a  mag- 
nificent horseman,  a  daring  driver  of  fast  cars  and  a 
notable  boxer.2 

However,  by  the  time  he  was  twelve,  he  had  already 
decided  to  be  a  painter.  A  studio  was  set  aside  in  the 
house  and  the  best  Chilean  artists  were  engaged  to 
teach  him,  although  his  father  warned  that  'an  artistic 
career  was  not  a  proper  occupation  for  a  gentleman'. 
The  following  year,  he  painted  a  self-portrait.  Forty- 
five  years  later  The  Times  art  critic  adjudged  it  'an 
astonishingly  mature  and  sensitive  work . .  .'.3 

When  he  was  fourteen,  despite  parental  prejudice,  a 
full-length  portrait  of  his  mother  was  exhibited  in 
Valparaiso,  which  dazzled  the  citizens  and  led  to  his 
first  commission.  This  surprised  the  family  whose  taste 
had  not  advanced  much  beyond  Whistler:  his  famous 
picture  of  the  bay  at  Valparaiso  had  been  painted 
from  a  view  point  on  their  estate.4 

Before  he  left  Chile  for  Europe,  three  youthful 
experiences  had  a  profound  influence  on  his  character 
and  work.  Aged  six,  he  attended  his  favourite  sister's 
wedding  as  a  page,  believing  himself  the  bridegroom. 
No  one  having  explained  the  significance  of  the  cere- 
mony, or  the  role  he  had  to  play,  he  found  himself 
inexplicably  rejected  in  favour  of  a  stranger.  In  his 
bewilderment,  he  found  solace  in  the  narcotic  fra- 
grance of  the  lilies  and  incense,  the  beauty  of  the  music 
and  the  glow  of  stained  glass,  the  glimmer  of  gold  and 
jewels.  A  little  later,  he  was  to  be  equally  entranced  by 


the  sparkle  of  tinsel  on  a  Christmas  tree  and  the  limpid 
reflection  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  on  water.  Uncon- 
sciously, he  was  reacting  in  the  same  way  to  light  as  had 
the  Impressionists  in  Europe. 

Certainly  the  most  traumatic  event  in  his  youth, 
which  haunted  him  permanently,  was  the  terrifying 
earthquake  in  1906,  when  most  of  Valparaiso  was 
destroyed  and  many  of  his  relations  perished.  This  dis- 
aster precipitated  the  Guevaras'  decision  to  leave  Chile. 
Since  most  of  the  family  fortune  derived  from  English 
wool-mills,  Guevara's  father  and  elder  brodier  decreed 
that  he  attend  Bradford  Technical  College.  He  arrived 
in  England,  aged  fourteen,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1910. 
He  remarked  that  the  sun  glowed  like  a  distant  ball  of 
fire  through  the  London  fog  but  gave  neidier  warmth 
nor  light,  and  feared  that  this  was  an  evil  omen.  From 
childhood  he  had  been  fascinated  by  Indian  folklore 
and  related  occult  practices. 

In  Bradford,  he  lived  wretchedly  alone  in  damp 
lodgings.  Conventionally  and  expensively  dressed,  he 
trudged  daily  through  the  rain  to  the  College.  Most 
evenings,  frustrated  and  lonely,  he  either  drew  his 
bowler-hatted  reflection,  or  wrote  English  poetry.  At 
lectures,  the  mysteries  of  wool  eluded  him:  he  doodled 
imaginary  flowers,  ballerinas  and  butterflies.  His  in- 
dustrious brother,  preoccupied  with  the  mill,  paid  him 
little  attention.  Mercifully,  through  their  common 
interest  in  the  wool  trade,  Guevara  met  the  Rothen- 
stcin  brothers,  William  and  Albert.5  They  took  pity  on 
this  tropical  fish  out  of  water  and  suggested  that  he 
should  join  night  classes  at  the  local  art  school.  Without 
telling  his  brother,  he  took  their  advice. 

In  the  autumn  of  1912,  when  his  parents  finally 
arrived  in  Harrogate,  they  heard  what  a  dismal  failure 
Guevara  had  proved  at  the  Technical  College.  Their 
disappointment  was  mollified  by  Ins  cool  announce- 
ment that  he  had  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Slade  School 
of  Fine  Art  and  his  explanation  that  this  was  part  of 
London  University. 

The  same  winter,  his  father  died  and  his  bereaved 
mother  took  Guevara  with  her  to  London.  Together 
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they  visited  the  Second  Post-Impressionist  Exhibition 
arranged  by  Roger  Fry  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  which 
included  work  by  Van  Gogh,  Matisse,  Cezanne  and 
Picasso.  Both  this  show,  and  the  First  Exhibition,  which 
had  almost  certainly  been  visited  by  Guevara  and  other 
truants  from  Bradford,  were  a  revelation  to  the  public 
and  students,  though  perhaps  less  so  to  Guevara  who 
had  enjoyed  several  visits  to  Paris  with  his  rich  mother. 
Before  he  enrolled  at  the  Slade  in  January  1913,  he  was 
already  familiar  with  and  excitedly  confused  by  the 
Post-Impressionists  and  Cubists. 

The  Slade  staff  included  Professor  Frederick  Brown, 
Professor  Tonks,  Wilson  Steer  and  Roger  Fry. 
Guevara  rapidly  impressed  them,  not  only  by  his 
originality  and  Latin  charm,  but  also  because  he  was  a 
prodigious  worker.  Among  the  students  he  already  had 
friends  from  Bradford  who  introduced  him  to  others, 
past  and  present,  including  the  Spencer  and  Nash 
brothers,  Gertler  and  Bomberg.  He  was  soon  generally 
known  as  'Chile'  and  popular  with  the  girls.  Dora 
Carrington  enjoyed  dancing  with  him,  but  he  was 
more  attracted  by  Iris  Tree  through  their  mutual 
interests  in  the  theatre  and  poetry.  He  painted  both  her 
and  Dorothy  Brett. 

For  a  time  he  shared  a  studio  in  Maple  Street  with 
Albert  Rutherston  and  C.  R.  W.  Nevinson  where, 
unknown  to  their  families,  they  shared  the  professional 
services  and  favours  of  a  beautiful  model  -  this  con- 
venient arrangement  came  to  an  end  in  about  191 8 
when  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  by  one  of  them. 

At  the  end  of  die  first  summer  term,  Guevara  won 
the  Slade  Prize  for  Head  Painting  and  a  Certificate  for 
Drawing.  Within  weeks  he  was  taken  up  by  Augustus 
John  who  wrote  to  him:  'Chile,  you  are  a  genius!'  and 
invited  him  to  join  liis  entourage  at  the  Cafe  Royal  and 
the  Eiffel  Tower  Restaurant.  For  the  next  two  years 
John  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  Guevara's  work 
and  recommended  him  as  a  portrait  painter  to  patrons 
among  the  avant-garde,  including  the  Ladies  Curzon 
and  Cunard,  the  Sitwells  and  Lady  Ottohne  Morrell. 
Within  a  short  time  of  his  arrival  from  South  America 
and  while  still  in  his  teens,  he  had  thus  become  much 
sought  after  by  social,  literary  and  artistic  lions.  It  was 
through  the  Sitwell  brothers  that  he  met  Walter 
Sickert,  who  finally  inspired  him  even  more  dian  John 
and  completely  changed  his  approach  to  portraiture. 

He  needed  little  encouragement  to  visit  London 
music-halls,  but  Sickert  urged  him  to  draw,  sketch  and 
paint  in  pubs  and  cafes.  These  advantages  extended  to 
Soho  and  Limehousc  where  the  opium  dens  and 
brodiels  provided  stimulating  material  for  interiors 
with  figures.  Again  it  was  through  Sickert,  himself  a 
keen  swimmer,  diat  Guevara  began  sketching  'pink 
people  in  pale  water'  at  the  Marylcbone  and  Chelsea 
swimming-baths.  Roger  Fry  was  impressed  and  bought 
the  first  swimming-bath  sketch  book. 

At  the  end  of  19 14  Guevara  won  a  second  scholar- 
ship and  the  following  year,  like  Augustus  John  before 


him,  he  became  Senior  Student,  after  winning  various  l-  Alvaeo 

awards  including  the  Melville  Nettleship  Prize  for  Guevara. 

c-  t  u  ■        1      J    •       1  1      1     1 J  Manga,  194 

Figures.  It  was  obvious  that  during  the  war  he  should 

be  encouraged  to  join  the  pacifist  circle  round  the 
Morrells,  whose  Thursday  evening  fancy  dress  parties 
in  Bedford  Square  he  had  attended  with  odier  friends 
from  die  Cafe  Royal  and  the  Slade.  The  fringes  of 
Bloomsbury  tangled  happily  widi  diose  of  the  Chelsea 
set. 

In  1916,  Lady  Ottoline  Morrell  invited  him  to 
Garsington  for  various  weekends.  His  fellow  guests  in- 
cluded Bertrand  Russell,  Duncan  Grant,  Aldous 
Huxley  and  D.  H.  Lawrence.  As  time  went  on,  he 
veered  more  towards  Chelsea  than  Bloomsbury;  he 
felt  more  at  ease  with  a  man  like  Augustus  John  than 
with  Lytton  Strachey.  John  was  proud  of  Ins  young 
protege  and  recommended  him  to  Jolni  Quinn,  the 
American  collector,  as  being  'the  most  promising  and 
gifted'  of  his  Slade  contemporaries. 

Roger  Fry  had  founded  the  Omega  Workshops  in 
191 3  for  die  sale  of  objects  of  applied  art.  Impoverished 
young  artists  like  Henri  Gaudier-Brzeska  and  Nina 
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Hamnett  found  it  a  boon  to  paint  fabrics  and  lamp- 
shades or  decorate  furniture  at  seven  shillings  a  day. 
Guevara  was  well-off  by  comparison  and  preoc- 
cupied at  the  Slade,  with  a  hectic  social  life  and 
private  commissions.  As  all  the  work  at  the  Omega 
was  anonymous,  none  of  his  contributions  have 
been  identified.  In  1914,  a  bitter  quarrel  developed 
between  Roger  Fry  and  Wyndham  Lewis  and  his 
Vorticist  followers  at  Omega,  including  Wadsworth 
and  Nevinson.  Like  the  Futurists',  the  Vorticists'  style 
was  not  sensual  or  romantic  enough  to  suit  Guevara's 
temperament  but,  though  loyal  to  Fry,  Guevara  re- 
mained friends  with  some  of  his  opponents.  Being 
a  Latin,  he  could  more  easily  understand  a  vendetta 
than  an  intellectual  quarrel.  He  avoided  the  intricate 
schisms  in  the  London  Group  in  the  same  way  as  he 
was  at  pains  to  remain  independent  and  neutral  when 
war  was  declared.  Chile  the  country  was  neutral  and 
so  was  'Chile'  the  man. 

Sickert  and  John  thoroughly  approved  of  Guevara's 
modern  experiments  -  any  new  approach  to  painting 
was  loosely  termed  post-impressionist.  Only  profes- 
sionals or  patrons  with  a  discerning  eye  could  apprec- 
iate the  subtlety  of  the  underlying  composition  and 
design  of  his  pub  and  cafe  scenes.  A  detailed  observa- 
tion conveys  the  sordidness  or  merriment  of  a  particu- 
lar scene:  a  rickety  chair,  a  crumpled  napkin  or  a  wilt- 
ing flower  evoke  the  atmosphere  immediately.  The 
figures  are  not  caricatured  but  their  gestures,  clothes 
and  even  the  placing  of  their  accessories,  walking- 
sticks,  smouldering  pipes  or  bulging  handbags,  betray 
their  private  lives.  The  tilt  of  a  woman's  hat,  her 
hunched  shoulders,  the  smirk  instead  of  a  smile,  convey 
exactly  what  she  is  thinking.  Many  contemporaries 


including  Robin  John  appreciated  this  wry  sense  of 
humour  or  tragedy.  Sometimes  his  sensitivity  to 
human  secrets  embarrassed  him  and  as  a  contrast  or 
escape,  he  might  use  inanimate  lay  or  wax  figures  and 
puppets,  but  they  too,  with  their  affected  disguises  and 
postures,  convey  emotion. 

In  1 916,  Dona  Guevara  and  her  daughters  decided  to 
risk  cardiquakes  in  Chile  rather  than  London  air-raids. 
By  then,  Guevara  was  showing  his  modern  experi- 
ments -  mostly  oil  sketches  -  in  various  prestigious 
galleries  including  those  sponsored  by  the  New  English 
Art  Club  with  which  the  Slade  was  affiliated.  Clive 
Bell  observed  that  Guevara's  palette,  rather  than  his 
line,  was  influenced  by  Matisse. 

In  June,  Roger  Fry  showed  twenty-eight  of 
Guevara's  canvases  at  the  Omega  Workshops:  Sickert 
reviewed  the  exhibition  in  the  Burlington  Magazine. 
Fry  also  commissioned  Guevara  to  design  and  execute 
a  post-impressionist  room  with  assistants  from  the 
Workshops. 

By  this  time,  Guevara  enjoyed  a  deep  and  romantic 
friendship  with  Edith  Sitwell,  who  invited  him  to  con- 
tribute a  poem  to  Wheels,  a  quarterly  which  she  was 
editing,  called  after  a  poem  by  Nancy  Cunard  on  the 
title  page.  Guevara  designed  the  endpapers,  using  line- 
drawings  he  had  made  before  painting  a  large  oil, 
Trick  cyclists.  The  same  year  he  began  painting  Edith's 
portrait,  The  Editor  of  Wheels,  and  Rosa  Lewis  as  Mrs. 
Lewis  oftlie  Cavendish. 

The  following  spring,  1917,  Guevara  held  his  second 
one-man  show,  this  time  at  the  Chcnil  Galleries  in 
Chelsea.  The  work  included  the  Swinuning-Bath 
Series  and  excited  enthusiastic  comment  from  the 
critics.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  he  had  seen 


2.  Alvaro 
Guevara. 
The  Red  Beard, 
1916-1917. 
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3.  Alvaro 
Guevara. 
From  the 
Swimming-Bath 
Series. 
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Munch's  Badende  Knaben  of  1903 ;  but  the  pictorial 
approach  is  curiously  prophetic  of  Keith  Vaughan's 
male  nudes  or  David  Hockncy's  Splash  in  the  sixties. 
At  first  sight,  the  almost  nude  bodies,  sometimes 
deliberately  truncated  by  the  frame  -  a  device  Guevara 
often  employed  -  are  used  in  an  impersonal  way  as 
arabesques,  balanced  and  supported  by  the  architectural 
features  provided  by  the  structure  of  die  bath,  ladders, 
dividing-boards  and  steps  -  horizontals  and  verticals 
joined  by  diagonals.  In  this  concept,  by  no  means 
slavishly  derivative,  one  can  detect  a  fusion  of  in- 
fluences from  the  Fauves  and  the  Cubists.  One  remarks 


the  boldness  with  which  patches  of  vermilion  or  emer- 
ald are  placed  in  contrast  with  the  predominantly  pak 
key  of  the  water  and  bodies.  Various  physical  distor- 
tions convey  a  personal  observation,  less  humorous 
than  sarcastic. 

During  the  rest  of  this  busy  year,  Guevara  painted 
many  'intimate  interiors  with  figures',  as  Sickert  ad- 
vised him  to  call  them.  The  interest  in  pattern,  prob- 
ably influenced  by  Ginner  and  Gilman,6  is  evident  in 
the  way  he  uses  contemporary  wallpapers,  printed 
fabrics  and  oriental  rugs  as  part  of  the  wise  en  scene.  This 
is  particularly  obvious  in  Ins  large  painting  of  Dorothy 
Brett.  One  reason  why  these  unconventional,  some- 
times cruel  portraits  caused  such  a  sensation  widi  the 
public  and  critics,  was  that  every  detail  of  the  back- 
ground was  indicative  of  some  quirk  in  the  sitter's 
personality :  it  is  possible  to  imagine  the  temperament 
of  each;  they  have  not  bothered  with  hairdrcssing  or 
cosmetics  -  they  are  aware  that  the  painter  cared  noth- 
ing for  these.  Ronald  Firbank  referred  to  Ins  portrait  as 
'a  perfectly  brutal  study  ...  a  detestable  painting", 
winch  showed  him  huddled  up  in  a  black  suit  squirm- 
ing on  a  small  uncomfortable  chair  beside  a  jar  of 
suggestive  orchids.  The  room  was  curtained,  leaving  a 
shaded  twilight  behind  his  head  and  a  yellow  glimmer 
from  a  candelabra,  which  provided  a  different  and 
sinister  light.  Rugs  floated  like  rafts  at  his  feet;  perhaps 
the  portrait  should  have  been  called  Human  Shipwreck? 
His  subjects  were  often  presented,  or  victimised,  in 
strange  perspective,  as  if  observed  with  the  eye  of  a  fly 
on  die  ceiling.  Guevara  admitted  to  sometimes  using 
a  tilted  mirror  to  achieve  this  effect. 
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The  technique  which  Guevara  used  to  produce  his 
major  works,  often  large  canvases  painted  in  his  studio 
as  opposed  to  impressions  painted  in  situ,  is  described 
by  Alvaro  de  la  Fuente,  a  Chilean  friend:  'He  would 
cut  pieces  of  drawing  paper  to  the  size  of  playing-cards, 
place  them,  together  with  pencil  stubs,  in  an  old 
lozenge  tin.  With  these  he  made  cryptic  notes  to  which 
he  might  refer  later  when,  taking  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
he  would  sketch  in  the  composition  with  a  thin  brush, 
using  black,  or  ultramarine.  For  the  third  stage,  he 
would  work  in  a  self-induced  trance,  usually  on  light 
brown  paper,  outlining  the  figure  and  introducing  a 
little  colour.  For  the  final  stage  in  oil  on  canvas,  in  his 
own  words,  he  'had  to  be  fighting  tit'. 

In  the  winter  of  1919,  Guevara  painted  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Nancy  Cunard  and  he  presented  her  with  a 
long  rambling  poem  in  English,  St.  George  at  Silene, 
which  she  printed  ten  years  later  as  one  of  the  first 
ventures  of  The  Hours  Press  with  a  cover  designed  by 
him.  Their  relationship  had  a  profoundly  disturbing 
but  important  effect  on  his  work  and  life  -  it  is  im- 
possible to  divide  the  artist  from  the  man. 

His  portrait  of  Edith  Sitwell  was  hung  in  the  Tate 
Gallery  when  he  was  only  twenty-six,  the  youngest 
painter  to  be  so  honoured.7 

His  phenomenal  success  recommended  him  to  the 
dealers,  Brown  and  Phillips,  who  offered  him  a  one- 
man  show  at  The  Leicester  Galleries.  This  was  post- 
poned for  four  years  due  to  the  emotional  and  physical 
malaises  resulting  from  Nancy's  refusal  to  marry  him. 

Completely  restored,  after  many  adventures,  not 
only  amorous,  he  returned  to  London  in  1926  with 
over  fifty  canvases  including  various  Chilean  land- 
scapes. He  shared  the  exhibition  at  The  Leicester  Gal- 
leries with  Edward  Wadsworth,  another  ex-student 
from  the  Slade,  but  older  and  more  established. 
Osbert  Sitwell's  eulogistic  introduction  to  Guevara's 
catalogue  referred  to  'this  young  lion  of  English  paint- 
ing'. The  exhibition  was  a  triumph. 

His  passion  for  Nancy  had  cooled  but  his  interest  in 
her  remained.  He  not  only  longed  to  see  her  again  but 
to  meet  her  circle  of  Surrealists  in  Paris  to  which, 
despite  warnings  from  English  friends,  he  was  fatally 
attracted.  Augustus  John  prophesied  that  if  he  left 
London  at  this  stage  'it  would  be  the  end  of  him'. 
Disregarding  this  evil  omen,  and  encouraged  by  Aram 
Mouradian,  an  old  friend  who  was  the  business  mana- 
ger of  a  thriving  gallery  in  the  rue  dc  Seine,  he  decided 
to  leave  London. 

Nancy  welcomed  him  affectionately.  Edith  Sitwell 
wrote  recommending  him  highly  to  Gertrude  Stein. 
He  had  many  diplomatic  and  social  contacts  and  within 
a  short  time,  not  only  Nancy's  entourage  of  Surrealists 
but  other,  now  famous,  men  including  Picasso  and 
Picabia,  became  his  intimates.  In  1928,  Rene  Crevcl, 
the  popular  young  poet,  wrote  an  untranslatable  intro- 
duction to  an  exhibition  of  twenty-four  Flenrs  hnagin- 
aires  at  the  Van  Leer  et  Vallcton  Galerie,  St.  Germain. 


Here,  Guevara  first  met  his  future  wife,  another  painter, 
Mcraud  Guinness,  whose  show  followed  his.  Although 
he  never  exhibited  in  Europe  again,  he  painted  many 
pictures  after  their  marriage  in  January  1929,  including 
The  Lanvin  Drcssiug-Gown  and  a  life-size  portrait  of 
Gertrude  Stein  with  Alice  B.  Toklas  by  her  side. 

Guevara  and  his  wife  separated  for  some  years  soon 
after  the  birth  of  their  daughter,  Nini.  When  war  broke 
out  in  1939,  Chile  was  neutral  again  and  Guevara 
determined  to  remain  in  Paris.  The  horrors  of  the 
Occupation  reminded  him  of  the  earthquake.  The 
news  that  a  bomb  had  destroyed  most  of  his  work 
stored  in  London  at  Bourlet's  had  a  tragic  effect  on  him. 
He  became  increasingly  paranoiac,  feverishly  and 
meticulously  drawing  favourite  buildings  which  he 
feared  would  soon  be  destroyed.  He  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  as  a  Chilean  hostage.  In  the 
prison  cell,  he  drew  detailed  pencil  portraits  reminis- 
cent in  style  of  his  prize-winning  work  at  the 
Slade. 

On  his  release,  a  nervous  and  physical  wreck,  he  was 
repatriated  to  Chile.  Soon  after,  his  mother  died  and  he 
fell  in  love,  yet  again  disastrously,  with  his  niece 
Maruja,  partly  because  he  imagined  her  to  be'  the 


5.  Alvaro 
Guevara 
Fleur  Imaginairc , 
1927-1928. 
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6.  Alvaro 
Guevara.  ^ 
The  Lanvin  Dressing- 
Gown,  1930. 


7.  Alvaro 
Guevara. 

The  Sewing-Machine, 
1930-1940. 

8.  Alvaro 
Guevara. 

The  Flooded  Camp, 
c.  1923. 


image  of  his  daughter  Nini  whom  he  longed  to  sec. 
He  made  dnrty-four  studies  of  Maruja's  head,  using 
the  encaustic  tcclmique.  His  French  drawings  and  some 
recent  paintings  were  exhibited  in  Santiago  at  die 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  but  were  unappreciated  by 
Chilean  critics.  He  was  unhappy  and  thanks  to  in- 
fluential friends  was  appointed  Honorary  Chilean 
Consul  to  London  in  1945.  Here  he  was  reunited  widi 
many  old  associates  such  as  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Matdiew 


Smith;  Augustus  John  had  lost  interest  in  him. 

Writing  now  obsessed  him  more  than  painting.  He 
was  once  more  in  touch  with  his  w  ife  and  pined  for 
their  daughter  Nini,  who  was  at  school  in  Switzerland. 
He  was  posted  to  Berne  as  Cultural  Attache  and  took 
Balthus'  flat.  Here  he  wrote  a  novel,  The  Dictator. 
Bodi  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Roy  Campbell  praised  it  highly 
and  together  they  sent  it  to  John  Rodker  of  the  Ovid 
Press,  recommending  that  he  publish  it.8 
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Iii  Berne  he  grew  disconsolate:  his  only  solace  was 
found  in  drawing  animals  at  the  zoo.  Happily,  he  ran 
into  Francis  Picabia  and  his  Swiss  wife  Olga  one  day 
and  all  three  decided  to  return  to  Paris.  Here,  he 
quarrelled  temporarily  with  Picasso,  accusing  him  of 
abusing  his  influence  on  contemporary  painting. 

During  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  he  was  reunited 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  in  Aix  where,  with  co- 
operation from  his  last  love,  'Jeannot',  a  beautiful, 
talented  boy,  he  began  his  Dictioimaire  Ititnitif,  which 
his  widow  had  printed  privately  after  his  death.9 

Although  Sir  John  Rothenstein  considered  a  retro- 
spective exhibition  of  Guevara's  work  at  the  Tate,  he 
finally  decided  that  not  enough  had  survived  the  war 
to  do  it  justice.  In  1952,  a  small  memorial  exhibition 
was  held  at  the  Mayor  Gallery.  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
bought  a  portrait  of  Meraud;  Loel  Guinness  bought 
Mrs.  Lewis  of  the  Cavendish.  A  self-portrait  painted  in 
Chile  and  the  full-length  portrait  of  Nancy  Cunard 
were  bought  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Victoria, 
Melbourne. 

In  December  1974,  an  exhibition  of  his  work  recently 
rediscovered  in  Chile,  England  and  France  took  place 
at  Colnaghi's,  London.  Since  the  closure  of  the  Modern 
Department  at  Colnaghi's,  Guevara's  work  is  now 
handled  by  the  Parkin  Gallery,  London. 


NOTES 

1.  Portrait  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  Don  Fernando  de  Guevara, 
c.  1598.  New  York  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

2.  In  1924,  Guevara  won  a  gold  belt  as  Champion  of  All 
Weights  in  South  America. 

3.  Alan  Clutton-Brock,  The  Times,  18  November,  1952. 

4.  Valparaiso:  Crepiscule  in  flesh-colour  and  green.  Presented  to 
the  Tate  Gallery  in  1940  by  W.  G.  Robertson.  Catalogue 
No.  5065. 

5.  Sir  William  Rothenstein,  1872-19^5.  Painter.  Educated 

at  Bradford  Grammar  School ;  studied  at  Slade  School  and 
Academie  Julian,  Paris.  1917-26,  Principal  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Art;  1920-35,  Trustee,  Tate  Gallery.  Albert 
Rothenstein  (changed  name  to  Rutherston  in  1916) 
(1881-1953).  Educated  at  Bradford  Grammar  School. 
Member  of  New  English  Art  Club.  Worked  at  Slade 
School  for  four  years  from  1 898. 

6.  Harold  Gilman',  1 876-1919.  First  President  of  the  London 
Group  1 91 3. 

Charles  Ginner,  1 878-1952.  Took  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  Camden  Town  Group  191 1  and  of  the  London  Group 
1913.  Exhibited  with  Gilman  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  1914. 

7.  Presented  by  Lord  Duveen,  Walter  Taylor  and  George 
Eumorphopoulos  through  the  National  Art-Collections 
Fund,  1920. 

8.  Never  published,  ms  missing  at  time  of  going  to  press. 

9.  Dictioimaire  Intuitif,  Alvaro  Guevara,  avec  une 
introduction  de  Charles  Albert  Cingria,  privately  printed 
limited  editions  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  copies  by 
Susie  David,  Aix,  May  1954.  (Extracts  reproduced  in 
December  issues  of  Nouvelles  Revues  Francaises,  1954). 
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Geoffrey  Godden  relates  examples  of  Worcester  blue-and-white  porcelain  to  a  price  list  in 
the  Dyson  Perrins  Museum,  Worcester,  which  bears  the  printed  heading  of  the  company  s 
eighteenth-century  china  w  arehouse  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London. 


A  SORTMENT  OF  GOODS' 

An  Eighteenth-century  Worcester  Price  list 
Geoffrey  Godden 


i.  Worcester  price- 
list  tor  goods  sold  at 
the  London  wholesale 
warehouse. 
Worcester  Works 
Museum. 


In  March  1756  the  London  papers  carried  the 
following  advertisement : 
The  Proprietors  of  the 

WORCESTER  CHINA  MANUFACTURE, 

for  die  better  accomodation  [sic]  of  merchants  and  traders, 
hare  opened  their  warehouse  at  London  House, 
Aldersgate  Street, 

there  they  may  be  supplied  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
three  in  die  afternoon  with  a  sortment  of  goods, 

ivholesale,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 
Orders  are  executed  with  despatch  Jor  Home  and 
Foreign  trade  .  .  . 

This  London  warehouse  had  been  opened  some 
months  previously,  for  when  the  company  gave  notice 
of  a  three-day  auction  sale  to  be  held  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  in  the  Autumn  of  1755  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  General  Evening  Post  of  9-12  August  and 
23-25  September,  included  the  information  that  the 
proprietors  'do  not  send  riders  to  vend  their  wares  by 
pattern  or  description,  but  make  London  their  only 
mart  of  sale,  where  the  goods  will  be  on  view  to  the 
trade  at  London  House  in  Aldcrso;atc  Street'.  Fortunate- 
ly  wc  have  one  source  of  information  on  the  type  or 
'sortment  of  goods'  which  would  have  been  stocked  at 
the  Worcester  warehouse  in  London,  for  there  exists  at 
the  Dyson  Perrins  Museum  at  Worcester  an  interesting 
but  tantalizing  price  list  -  alas  undated.  I  seek  here  to 
illustrate  the  types  of  article  which  I  believe  were  refer- 
red to  in  this  old  list  and  to  see  if  wc  can  draw  some 
conclusions  from  it. 

From  the  original  document  (No.  1)  it  can  be  seen 
listed  the  whole  range  of  standard  stock  items.  One 
would  expect  that  special  or  new  designs  would  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time  or  priced  separately  but 
here  I  believe  wc  have  a  standard  price  list  of  the  type 
that  would  have  been  given  to  a  trade  buyer  interested 
in  the  normal  items  stocked  by  a  'chinaman'  or  dealer 
in  chinaware  of  the  period.  To  underline  the  wholesale 
aspect  of  this  price  list  one  notes  that  for  most  of  the 
objects  the  prices  are  'per  dozen'. 


It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  except  in  two  cases,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  type  of  decoration.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  'Leaf  sauce-boats  enamel'd  1st  and  2nd 
(sizes)  3/-.  3/6d'  and  'Partridges  enamel'd  1st  and  2nd 
each  7/-.  8/-'  but  to  these  two  entries  should  perhaps 
be  added  'Partridges  white  1st  and  2nd  each  4/6d.  5/-' 
and  'Potting  pots  and  covers  white,  oval  basket  work 
2/6d',  so  that  we  have  two  lines  bearing  enamelled, 
that  is  coloured  overglaze,  decoration  and  two  classes 
that  were  sold  white  or  in  their  undecorated  state.  I 
believe  all  the  other  articles  were  painted  in  undcr- 
glaze  blue  and  that  as  a  general  rule  each  class  of  article 
bore  the  same  basic  design  thought  appropriate  to  it. 
As  many  collectors  will  have  observed,  the  designs 
found  on  most  early  Worcester  objects,  for  example 
the  scallop-shell  dishes  (No.  2),  are  remarkably  con- 
sistent. 

It  might  be  considered  surprising  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  overglaze-printed  wares,  surely  a  standard 
method  of  decoration  for  inexpensive  repetitive  wares 
by  at  least  1760?  Have  we  misdated  these  pieces  or  does 
this  list  pre-date  the  'jet'-printed  Worcester  wares? 
This  list  indeed  seems  to  suggest  more  questions  than  it 
answers  but  let  us  begin  by  trying  to  identify  some  of 
the  more  certain  objects. 

The  fact  that  one  of  the  two  enamelled  articles  was 
the  'Leaf  sauce  boats  at  35.  or  35.  6d.'  according  to  size 
is  I  believe  significant,  for  we  have  a  class  of  gracefully 
moulded  long  slender  leaf-shaped  sauceboats  of  the 
type  shown  in  No.  5.  These  are  nearly  always  found 
painted  with  simple  floral  sprays  enamelled  in  colours 
over  the  glaze  -  almost  none  of  these  early  but  reason- 
ably plentiful  sauceboats  are  decorated  in  underglaze 
blue.  Although  these  elegant  objects  have  for  long 
puzzled  collectors,  I  am  sure  that  this  entry  in  the 
Worcester  company's  price  list  relates  to  such  pieces 
although  I  believe  the  price  is  per  pair  not  per  dozen, 
for  if  the  latter  was  the  case  they  would  have  been 
cheaper  than  the  smallest  size  of  blue  and  white  shell 
dish. 
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Above. 

2.  A  large-size  but  typical  early  Worcester  scallop  shell 
made  in  four  sizes  and  sold  by  the  dozen  from 

four  pence  to  a  shilling  each.  6  X  6J  inches. 

Above  right. 

3.  A  typical  relief-moulded  'high  footed'  Worcester  sauceboat. 
Length :  6]  inches. 

Right. 

4.  The  interior  view  of  an  early  Worcester  'Two-handled  boat' 
of  the  type  made  in  three  sizes,  c.  1 755-1760. 

Length :  6J  inches. 

Below  right. 

5.  A  typical  early  Worcester  'leaf  sauceboat* 
bearing  characteristic  enamelled  decoration. 
Length:  8}  inches. 

I  believe  that  \vc  are  on  very  firm  ground  when  we 
link  the  'Two-handled  boats'  in  two  sizes,  with  the 
elegant  relief-moulded  low  sauce  or  gravy  boats  of  the 
type  shown  in  No.  4.  The  three  sizes  of  'Sauceboats, 
high  footed'  at  14s.,  iSs.,  and  275.  may  well  be  related 
to  the  general  type  shown  in  No.  3,  whilst  the  separate- 
ly listed  and  cheaper  'Pannel'd  boats'  at  95.  and  105. 
could  have  been  of  the  squat  type  shown  in  No.  6. 

The  charming  scaled-down  or  'mini'  sauceboats 
were  'cream  ewers'  or  creamboats  and  these  seem  to 
have  been  sold  separately  rather  than  as  part  of  com- 
plete tea  services,  which  had  the  taller  milk  jugs.  The 
Worcester  company  issued  a  very  fine  selection  of 
these  little  'cream  ewers',  of  which  we  can  only  show 
one  representative  example  here  in  No.  7.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  these  were  sold  wholesale  at  nine 
old  pence  each,  less  fifteen  per  cent  for  ready  money, 
but  that  is  the  price  on  the  London  warehouse  list.  The 
taller  milk  jugs  'round  and  press'd'  at  8s.  and  125.  a 
dozen  are  equally  attractive,  many  variations  occur, 
several  have  panels  of  Chinese  landscape  designs  paint- 
ed in  underglaze  blue,  similar  in  style  to  that  seen  in  the 
cream  ewer  (No.  7),  but  to  illustrate  the  taller  milk-jug 
shape  we  show  a  press-moulded  example  (No.  8)  of  a 
popular  floral  design.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  milk 
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Top. 

6.  A  finely  moulded 
Worcester  'pannel'd' 
sauceboat  of  the  type 
made  in  a  great 
variety  of  designs. 
Length:  6  inches. 
Dyson  Perrins 
Collection. 

Abouc. 

7.  A  typical  small 
Worcester  'cream 
ewer'  originally  sold 
by  the  dozen  at  nine 
old  pence  each. 
Height:  2]  inches. 

Right. 

8.  A  relief-moulded 
Worcester  milk-jug 
of  a  well-known 
design. 

Height:  4]  inches. 


jugs  arc  ol  very  small  size,  normally  fewer  than  four 
inches  high,  and  arc  of  small  capacity,  but  this  is 
related  to  the  small  size  of  the  teabowls. 

The  teapots  too  are  often  small.  A  typical  but  now 
rarely  found  example  is  shown  in  No.  io.  This  almost 
certainly  relates  to  the  basic  list  description  'Teapots, 
fluted,  pannel'd  and  octagn  30/-'.  Can  these  delightful 
objects  really  have  been  sold  by  the  dozen  at  is.  6r/. 
each?  It  appears  so.  Other  superbly  potted  Worcester 
teapots  of  the  1750s  are  of  basic  globular  or  barrel-like 
form,  often,  but  not  always,  with  typical  relief-mould- 
ing and  underglaze  blue  borders  and  reserve  panels. 
These  various  types  of  teapot  were  apparently  sold 
within  the  trade  at  155.,  215.,  275.  or  305.  a  dozen, 
according  to  size. 

The  Worcester  wholesale  list  also  includes  two  sizes 
of  cornucopiae  at  is.  yd.  and  is.  6d.  These  early 
Worcester  pieces  take  the  form  shown  in  No.  9, 
although  some  variations  of  moulding  occur  and  there 
is  a  later  version  with  a  relief-moulded  landscape 
design.  These  cornucopiae  were  sold  in  pairs  and  the 
price  quoted  must  I  think  relate  to  the  price  per  pair, 
not  per  dozen,  as  a  casual  glance  at  the  list  might 
suggest.  But  as  the  price  for  the  largest  size  of  these 
elegant  objects  is  but  half  the  price  of  a  dozen  coffee 
cups,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  wall  vases  were 
not  c]  noted  by  the  dozen. 

In  writing  of  cofFee  cups  we  can  observe  that  these 
and  the  'cans'  were  grouped  together  and  were  ap- 
parently sold  without  saucers.  A  'can'  differs  from  a 
coffee  cup  in  that  the  former  has  straight  sides  and  may 
be  likened  to  a  miniature  mug.  The  list  also  includes 
under  'coffee  cups',  'do.  ribb'd  and  wav'd'  at  8s.  a 
dozen  or  eight  old  pence  each.  These  little  cups  of 
which  two  are  seen  in  No.  1 1  (where  one  is  reversed) 
are  charming  little  objects  and,  as  our  list  suggests,  one 
will  have  an  almost  impossible  task  to  find  matching 
saucers,  for  they  were  sold  as  individual  pieces  or  as 
sets  of  cups. 

The  last  of  the  pieces  illustrated  in  this  article  is  one 
of  the  'scollop'd  shells',  once  utilitarian  objects  and 
now  such  delightful  cabinet  pieces  (No.  2).  The  list 
informs  us  that  these  were  made  in  four  sizes  and 
that  they  cost  from  \d.  to  is.  each  wholesale.  The 
example  illustrated  is  one  of  the  larger  ones,  measuring 
six  by  six  and  a  half  inches,  but  it  is  painted  with  a 
typical  design  in  a  characteristic  manner.  The  smaller  size 
shell-dishes  tend  to  be  rather  narrower  but  all  are 
charming  little  objects  which  once  decorated  the  table. 
The  leaf-shape  dishes,  the  'vine  leaves'  and  'tig  leaves' 
of  the  list  are  equally  charming  and  are  much  in 
demand  by  collectors.  Perhaps  the  writer  of  the  follow- 
ing contemporary  review  had  these  little  dishes  in 
mind  with  the  cream  and  sauce  boats  when  he  wrote: 
'the  tea  table  it  completely  furnishes  .  .  .  but  from 
whatever  cause  this  manufactory  has  never  yet  found 
its  way  to  the  diimer  table,  except  perhaps  in  sauce 
boats,  and  toys  for  pickles  and  hors  d'ocuvres'  (Gentle- 
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'a  sortmext  of  goods' 
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'a  soutment  of  goods' 


Far  left. 

9.  A  typical  early  Worcester  cornucopia  of  the  type 
originally  sold  at  zs.  3d.  or  2s.  6d.  a  pair. 

Height:  SJ  inches. 

Left. 

10.  A  superb  early  Worcester  'pannel'd  and  Octagn'  teapot. 
Height :  j  inches. 

Sotheby's. 

Below. 

11.  Two  slightly  different  Worcester  'ribbed  corVcc  cups' 
of  the  type  sold  without  saucers  at  8s.  a  dozen.  One  has 
been  reversed  to  show  the  foot  and  base.  Height :  2  J  inches. 

nun's  Magazine,  1763).  The  purpose  of  these  little- 
dishes  is  interesting  but  I  favour  the  term  'toys'  for 
these  delicate  pieces  of  porcelain. 

Having  shown  some  of  the  types  of  early  Worcester 
porcelain  wluch  the  company's  trade  warehouse  in 
London  would  have  stocked,  we  can  turn  to  perhaps 
the  more  interesting  aspect  -  what  they  did  not  stock, 
or  rather  what  articles  are  not  included  on  the  list. 

It  is  remarkable  that  tea  services  as  such  were  not 
listed,  only  the  component  units  which  were  ap- 
parently sold  separately  or  by  the  dozen.  Even  in  these 
standard  units,  however,  there  are  strange  gaps.  We 
may  not  be  surprised  that  coffee-pots  are  unlisted,  for 
the  early  pre-1760  ones  are  so  very  rare,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  but  it  is  strange  that  covered  sugar  bowls,  teapot 
stands,  spoontrays  and  tea-jars  or  canisters  are  not 
listed.  All  these  articles  of  the  'tea  equipage'  had  been 
in  standard  use  for  many  years  as  is  proved  by  the 
records  of  imported  Chinese  porcelains.  While  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  list  may  not  be  a  complete 
record  of  all  items  stocked  -  indeed  the  notation  occurs 
'With  many  other  various  sorts,  cheap  in  proportion', 
we  do  find,  nevertheless,  a  general  lack  of  very  early 
Worcester  spoontrays,  tea  canisters  or  teapot  stands. 

Apart  from  tureens,  no  articles  of  dinner  or  dessert 
porcelain  are  listed  -  not  a  single  plate  or  dish  -  tins  is 
quite  expected  as  these  flat  wares  apparently  gave  the 
management  great  trouble  and  the  imported  Chinese 
porcelains  both  excelled  and  undersold  the  English 
wares.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  surprising  that  only  one 
type  of  jug  is  listed,  'Dutch  jugs  1st  and  2nd'  at  3s.  6d. 
and  85. 

Some  objects  included  in  tins  listing  appear  to  be 
unknown  in  early  Worcester  porcelain:  for  example, 
decanters  in  pint,  quart  and  three-pint  capacities.  We 
must  remember  here  that  the  chinamen  of  the  period 
stocked  a  variety  of  wares,  painted  Oriental  lacquered 
objects,  glass  and  the  like.  In  this  case  the  decanters 
could  well  have  been  of  glass,  the  normal  material 
for  these  vessels.  The  'potting  pots  and  covers,  white, 
oval  basket  work'  are  also  unknown  to  me  in  Wor- 
cester porcelain;  these  undecorated  utilitarian  objects 
are  recorded  in  saltglazcd  stoneware,  though  if  these 
pieces  were  in  Worcester  porcelain  their  undecorativc 
nature  may  have  ensured  that  all  were  discarded  rather 


than  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  as  a 
decorated  teapot  might  have  been.  This  observation 
applies  equally  to  the  chamber  pots  -  if  these  were  of 
Worcester  make  rather  than  Chinese  examples  resold 
as  a  normal  item  of  trade. 

In  all  but  one  respect  the  articles  listed  and  the  omis- 
sions point  to  an  early  date,  in  the  1755-1760  period, 
when  such  objects  as  the  tine  double-handled  sauce- 
boats  (No.  4)  were  being  made.  This  early  dating  is  in 
part  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  round  tureens,  for 
the  only  round  tureen  known  to  me  is  an  example 
(lacking  its  cover)  which  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
collection  at  the  Dyson  Perrins  Museum  at  Worcester. 
This  piece  is  obviously  an  early  example  made  prob- 
ably nearer  to  1755  than  to  1760. 

The  exception  to  my  contention  that  this  list  relates 
to  articles  stocked  in  the  1750s  lies  in  the  inclusion  of 
the  white  and  the  enamelled  partridges,  made  in  two 
sizes  and  sold  at  45.  6d.  and  55.  in  the  white  state  or  75. 
and  8s.  when  decorated.  While  Worcester  small 
tureens  or  covered  bowls,  in  the  form  of  partridges 
seated  on  a  nest,  are  reasonably  well  known  and  are 
illustrated  in  most  recent  books  on  Worcester  porce- 
lain, the  examples  I  have  handled  all  seem  much  later 
than  the  other  wares  which  have  been  linked  with  this 
London  warehouse  list.  If  one  accepts  my  general 
views  on  the  early  dating  of  tins  list,  then  some  early 
partridge  tureens  should  exist  or  alternatively  another 
model  may  await  discovery. 

Unless  otherwise  stated  all  objects  are  in  the  author's 
possession. 
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E.  H.  Baldock  (i 777-1 845),  an  antique  dealer  who  ended  his  days  as  an  armigerous  gentle- 
man, who  numbered  among  his  clients  George  rv  and  William  Beckford,  and  becanie 
'Purveyor  of  China'  to  William  rv  and  Queen  Victoria,  specialised  in  foreign  porcelain  and 
furniture.  In  this  first  part  of  a  two-part  article,  Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue,  Surveyor  of  the 
Queen's  Works  of  Art,  traces  Baldock's  career  down  to  1827  when  he  contributed  to  the 
refurnishing  of  Windsor  Castle,  selling  the  King  cabinets,  sofas,  chairs  and  Sevres  porcelain. 


EDWARD  HOLMES  BALDOCK 

Part  1.    Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue 


DIED 

'On  the  1st  inst.  at  Uckjield,  Sussex, 
after  a  short  illness, 

Edward  Holmes  Baldock,  Esq.,  of  Hydc-park-place, 
London,  in  the  68th  year  oj  his  age.' 

It  was  in  these  terms  that  The  Times  announced 
the  death  of  E.  H.  Baldock  on  3  December,  1845. 
To  gain  an  insight  into  the  life,  character  and 
status  of  this  apparently  unexceptional  man  we  have  to 
turn  to  his  will,  dated  4  September,  1843,  which  was 
proved  on  13  January,  1846. 

To  his  son,  Edward  Holmes  Baldock  Junior,  he  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  estate  subject  to  an  annuity 
of  1,000  to  be  paid  to  his  widow,  Mary  Baldock, 
and  a  life  interest  in  his  house  and  its  furnishings  at 
5  Hyde  Park  Place  which  he  rented  from  the  Earl  of 
Lucan  at  ^275  a  year.  His  capital  was  invested  in 
government  stocks  and  real  estate  securities.  His  trust- 
ees were  empowered  to  sell  some  of  these  in  order  to 
buy  a  mansion  and  contiguous  land  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beneficiary  and  to  purchase  other  property  as  an 
investment.  In  the  event  of  his  estate  descending  to  a 
minor,  his  heir  at  law,  if  a  boy,  was  to  be  given  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  education,  and  if  a  girl,  she  was 
to  enjoy  the  income  provided  always  that  if  she 
married  she  married  a  Protestant.  If  his  heir  at  law 
were  a  girl  and  in  the  event  of  her  marrying,  her 
husband  was  obliged  to  assume  his  wife's  name  either 
in  lieu  of  or  in  conjunction  with  his  own  provided 
always  that  Baldock  came  last.  He  was  also  required  to 
adopt  the  Baldock  coat  of  arms,  either  unaltered  or 
quartered  with  his  own  armorial  bearings.  Were  his 
heir  at  law  a  man,  who  did  not  bear  the  name  Baldock, 
the  same  conditions  applied.  Finally  in  a  codicil  dated 
25  January,  1844,  provision  was  made  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  small  charity  to  the  value  of  ^75°  for  the 
benefit  of  six  poor  people  chosen  each  year  from  the 
Sussex  parishes  of  Uckfield,  Buxted  and  Mayhcld.1 

From  this  will  Baldock  appears  to  be  a  prosperous 
middle-class  man  of  strong  religious  beliefs  and  solid 
virtues,  anxious  to  perpetuate  his  family  name  and  to 
secure  the  continued  well-being  of  his  descendants. 


In  the  event  his  estate  passed  to  his  son,  Edward 
Holmes  Baldock  Junior,  who  further  bettered  the 
family's  fortunes  both  socially  and  financially.  In 
August  1852  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  a 
Salopian  baronet,  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  and  moved 
from  5  Hyde  Park  Place  (where  his  mother  continued 
to  reside  up  to  her  deadi  in  1861)  to  the  even  more 
fashionable  residential  street  of  Grosvenor  Place,  a  row 
of  houses  built  in  1767  which  overlooked  the  gardens 
of  Buckingham  Palace.  His  first  move  was  to  31 
Grosvenor  Place  (rental  ^220  a  year;  rateable  value 
^200)  and  then  in  1869  to  S  Grosvenor  Place  (rental 
-£820  a  year;  rateable  value  ^68o).  From  1847  to  1857 
he  sat  in  the  House  of  Conunons  as  a  Member  for  one 
of  the  two  constituencies  of  Shrewsbury.  On  his  death 
on  15  August,  1875  his  estate,  which  was  valued  at 
under  140,000,  was  divided  between  his  son,  also 
named  Edward  Holmes  Baldock,  and  two  daughters. 
His  assets  consisted  principally  of  Consols  and  Railway 
Stock,  as  well  as  real  estate  property  from  which  he 
derived  an  annual  income  of  ^1,093  ns.  4J.  This 
property  included  two  houses  in  Oxford  Street,  No.  2 
Han  way  Street  (off  Oxford  Street),  a  pub  in  Totten- 
ham Court  Road,  seventy-seven  houses  in  the  Haver- 
stock  Hill  area  and  other  property  in  Eschol  Place  and 
Highgate  Hill.2 

The  father  in  his  will  enjoined  his  trustees  to  invest  in 
government  securities  and  to  buy  real  estate  property, 
a  policy  which  the  son  pursued.  No  hint  is  given  in  the 
father's  will  of  the  origin  of  his  wealth.  In  the  absence 
of  such  information  we  might  feel  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  it  was  inherited  wealth,  particularly  as  the 
father  is  styled  unequivocally  'Gentleman'  in  the  Death 
Certificate  under  the  heading  Occupation.  The  son 
rose  in  the  social  world  by  marrying  into  the  aristo- 
cracy, and  it  is  possibly  dirough  the  influence  of  his 
in-laws-to-be  that  he  was  nominated  and  elected  in 
1847  Conservative  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Shrewsbury.  Though  during  the  ten  years  that  he  was 
a  Member  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever  having  made  a 
speech,  he  probably  served  the  interests  of  his  influen- 
tial landed  constituents  to  their  satisfaction.  It  comes  as 
no  surprise  to  read  in  Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion 
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for  1855  that  he  was,  for  example,  'in  favour  of  pro- 
tection to  agriculture  .  .  .  and  in  favour  of  a  revision 
of  the  Income  tax'.3  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
servative and  Carlton  Clubs. 

From  the  foregoing  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that 
either  father  or  son  were  engaged  in  a  profession  let 
alone  a  trade.  The  only  specific  mention  of  works  of 
art  occurs  in  the  son's  will;  he  directs  that  his  trustees 
should  sell  his  'plate  diamonds  marbles  bronzes 
ornamental  china  pictures  and  articles  of  vertu'.  Per- 
haps we  can  deduce  that  he  was  a  man  of  taste,  perhaps 
a  collector.  He  was  certainly  a  lender  to  the  Gore  House 
Exhibition  of  1853,  where  he  exhibited  an  ebony  chair 
inlaid  with  ivory,  described  in  the  catalogue  as  oriental 
of  seventeenth-century  date.4  In  the  case  of  the  father 
there  is  not  even  this  indirect  hint  which  would  justify 
our  assuming  as  much,  let  alone  our  linking  him  with 
the  E.  H.  Baldock  who  is  variously  described  in  the 
London  Directories  from  1808  to  1844  as  'Ornamental 
China-Dealer',  'Furniture  Broker  and  Appraiser', 
'Foreign  China  Furniture  Warehouse  [man]'  and  'An- 
tique Furniture  and  Ornamental  China  Dealer';  who 
held  the  appointments  in  the  Lord  Steward's  Depart- 
ment of 'Purveyor  of  China,  Earthenware  and  Glass'  to 
King  William  iv  from  1832  to  1837,  and  of 'Purveyor 
of  China'  to  Queen  Victoria  from  1838  up  to  his  death 
in  1845  ;5  who  numbered  among  his  customers  King 
George  iv,  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland  and 
Buccleuch,  Lord  Lowther  and  other  members  of  the 
aristocracy;  who  enjoyed  the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  his  name  linked  posthumously  to  a  special  type 
of  spurious  Sevres  porcelain  known  as  'Baldock 
Sevres'6  and,  finally,  whose  shop  in  Hanway  Street 
may  have  inspired  William  Thackeray  when  he  wrote 
in  the  'Fhstory  of  Samuel  Titmarsh  &  the  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond'  that  Abednego's  father  was  'a 
mock-jewel  and  gold-lace  merchant'  in  Hanway  Yard.7 
And  yet  Baldock  the  dealer  and  Baldock  the  gentleman 
were  one  and  the  same  person.  It  was  the  money  which 
Baldock  earned  in  the  trade  wliich  enabled  him  to  set 
up  as  a  gentleman. 

When  he  retired  from  business  in  1843  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  he  seems  to  have  decided  to  make  a  deliber- 
ate break  with  his  earlier  way  of  life.  He  changed  liis 
environment,  moving  from  Hanway  Street,  where  he- 
had  lived  for  thirty-eight  years  among  tradesmen  and 
craftsmen,  to  Hyde  Park  Place,  a  well-to-do  residen- 
tial street  where  he  had  for  neighbours  the  Marquis  of 
Headfort  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  sold  by  auction 
his  stock  in  trade  and  workshop  tools  in  1843.  By  the 
following  year  his  name  had  been  removed  from  the 
commercial  section  of  the  London  Directories  and 
inserted  for  the  first  time  in  its  Court  pages,  hi  Septem- 
ber 1843  Baldock  registered  with  the  Royal  College  of 
Heralds  a  grant  of  a  coat  of  arms  (Checquy  Or  and 
Gules  on  a  Fess  dancette  Vert,  a  Vase  proper  between  two 
Escallops  of  the  First;  and  for  the  Crest:  On  a  Wreath  oj 
the  Colours  In  Front  of  a  Cross  hotonny  Sable  an  Escallop 
Or).  He  chose  as  motto,  Frangas  non  Flectes  (Thou 
may'st  break,  but  shalt  not  bend  me).  It  was  to  perpet- 
uate this  coat  of  arms  that  he  insisted,  by  a  clause  of  his 
will  drawn  up  three  and  a  half  months  later,  that  his 
heir  at  law  should  adopt  these  arms. 


1843  was  clearly  a  watershed  in  the  career  of  Edward 
Holmes  Baldock.  Sadly  his  enjoyment  of  the  leisured 
life  proved  of  short  duration  as  he  died  two  years 
later.  Fascinating  though  this  change  of  status  may  be, 
it  is  Baldock  the  dealer  who  commands  our  attention 
and  retains  our  interest. 

Nothing  has  been  discovered  about  Baldock's  ante- 
cedents. We  can  deduce  from  his  will  and  Death 
Certificate  that  he  was  born  on  14  May,  1777.  He 
married,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  on  19  November, 
1 81 1,  Mary  Goringe,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
Goringe  of  Buxted,  Sussex.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated in  the  parish  church  of  Buxted.  They  had  two 
children,  Edward  Holmes  born  in  18 12,  and  Mary 
Frances  born  in  18 14;  she  married  a  barrister  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  William  Amos  Starborough  Westoby, 
and  died  on  28  September,  1842,  aged  twenty-eight.8 

In  1805  Baldock's  name  first  appears  in  the  rate 
books  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  as  the  freehold 
owner  of  a  house  in  Hanway  Street  (rateable  value 
^30),  which  he  had  bought  from  James  Hitchcock.  On 
17  August,  1805  he  insured  this  house  (No.  7  Hanway 
Street)  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  the  Rev.  John 
Parkhurst  and  Susannah  Altham  with  the  Sun  Insur- 
ance Company  for  the  sum  of  jf&oo.9  On  the  same 
date  he  took  out  another  policy  in  his  own  name 
covering  his  household  goods  for  ^100  and  his  stock 
and  utensils  for  a  further  -£300.' 0 

His  beginnings  were  modest.  The  street  into  which 
he  moved  -  it  links  Tottenham  Court  Road  to  Oxford 
Street  -  was  described  as  'extremely  narrow  and  dirty' 
and  tenanted  by  'dealers  in  curiosities'.  The  writer  goes 
on  to  say:  'At  one  corner  .  .  .  was  Baldock's  old  china 
shop,  a  sort  of  museum  for  Chinese  horses  and  dragons, 
queer-looking  green  vases,  and  doll-sized  tea- 
cups .  .  .'.u  His  business,  however,  prospered.  On  6 
November,  181 1  he  increased  the  cover  of  his  contents 
policy  by  over  a  hundred  per  cent  (,£200  for  household 
goods  and  ^800  for  'Stock  Uttensils  &  Goods  in 
trust  .  .  ,'.12  Perhaps  it  was  in  line  with  his  increase  in 
fortune  and  in  order  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  he  was  instrumental  in  enlarging  part  of 
the  street  in  which  he  lived.  A  plaque  formerly  let  into 
the  wall  of  one  of  the  houses  near  the  Oxford  Street 
end  read :  'This  part  of  the  street  was  widened  six  feet 
in  the  year  181 1,  at  the  joint  expense  of  Lt.-Col. 
Rowles  and  E.  H.  Baldock,  the  ground  having  been 
given  for  the  purpose  by  E.  H.  Baldock'.13 

Over  the  years  he  expanded  his  premises.  By  June 
1820  his  rates  for  1  Hanway  Street  had  gone  up  to  £60 
and  in  August  1833  to  .£70.  The  second  increase  may 
have  been  due  to  an  expansion,  as  in  1833  it  is  specified 
that  the  rates  were  for  '1  Hanway  Street  &  front 
premises'.  In  1834  he  is  first  recorded  as  paying  £7  in 
rates  for  4  John  Street  (a  narrow  street  which  runs  into 
Hanway  Street)  as  owner/occupier  under  the  style  of 
Edward  Baldock  Comp.  It  may  have  been  a  yard 
backing  on  to  his  house  in  Hanway  Street.  By  June 
1836  he  was  the  owner/occupier  of  several  houses  in 
Hanway  Street:  No.  2  (rateable  value,  ^38),  No.  1 
'and  back  premises',  (rateable  value,  ^70)  and  'Yard  &: 
Premises  behind'  (rateable  value,  ^40).  In  1840  the 
rates  were  revised  to  ^40,  jC20  respectively. 
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EDWARD  HOLMES  BALDOCK 


He  is  also  listed  for  the  first  time  as  the  owner  of  No.  3 
Hanway  Street,  which  he  let.  No  further  expansion  of 
his  own  premises  in  Hanway  Street  seems  to  have 
taken  place  after  1 840. 1 4 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  Baldock's  activities  can  be 
obtained  from  the  London  Directories  (supra),  as  well 
as  from  some  of  his  bills  which  have  been  traced, 
notably  those  made  out  to  the  fifth  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,15  Lord  Lowther  (later  second  Earl  of 
Lonsdale),16  King  George  iv17  and  George  Lucy.18 
Initially  he  must  have  set  up  shop  as  a  dealer  in  china 
and  glass.  It  is  in  these  terms  that  he  described  himself 
in  Ins  insurance  policy  of  1805.  In  later  years  he 
expanded  his  interests.  In  1826  he  described  his 
establishment  in  a  bill-heading  as  a  'Sevre,  Dresden, 
Oriental  China,  and  Antique  Furniture  Warehouse' 
and  his  activities  as  'buying,  selling,  exchanging  and 
valuing  China,  Cabinets,  Screens,  Bronzes  etc.'.  He 
even  acted  where  the  need  arose  as  packer  and  remover. 
When  in  1837  Lord  Lowther  moved  from  Cleveland 
Row  to  15  Carlton  House  Terrace  the  removals  were 
carried  out  by  Baldock.  After  his  retirement  in  1843 
his  stock,  which  he  sold,  included  in  addition  to  porce- 
lain, amounts  of  glass,  furniture  and  bronzes,  tapestry 
panels,  statuary  (marble  sculpture  including  a  fireplace), 
clocks,  mounted  vases,  enamelled  and  lacquered  pieces, 
and  wood  carvings.19 

Though  he  evidently  dealt  in  all  types  of  works  of 
art,  he  seems  to  have  specialised  in  foreign  pieces.  In 
the  case  of  porcelain,  for  example,  at  his  three  sales 
there  were  over  one  hundred  lots  of  French  porcelain 
(principally  Sevres),  over  fifty  lots  of  German  porce- 
lain (principally  Meissen  and  Berlin),  about  forty  lots 
of  Oriental  ware  and  only  six  lots  of  English  porcelain 
(Wedgwood,  Chelsea,  Derby  and  Worcester).  A 
sample  survey  of  imports  into  the  Port  of  London 
during  the  first  four  months  of  181 8  shows  that  he  was 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  Continent  via  Amsterdam 
and  Rotterdam.  The  Bills  of  Entry  preserved  in  the 
Customs  House  library  divide  the  imports  into  cate- 
gories and  indicate  the  declared  value  or  quantity  of 
the  goods  imported.  Baldock's  name  appears  under  a 
number  of  different  headings. 


1  'altie  or 

Port  of 

Goods. 

Quantity. 

Importer. 

Exportation. 

Date. 

Bronze. 

£5-      E.  H.  Baldock. 

Rotterdam. 

9  April  1 81 8. 

Clocks. 

£3. 

Amsterdam. 

9  April  1 8 1 8. 

Furniture. 

£40. 

Amsterdam. 

4  March  181 8. 

Earthenware. 

£10. 

Rotterdam. 

1 7  January  181 8. 

Cabinet 
work. 

Amsterdam. 

9  April  1818. 

Sculpted 
marble. 

1  case. 

Rotterdam. 

i7january  1818. 

Stone 

2  cases. 

Amsterdam. 

9  April  1818. 

statuary. 

Picture 
frames. 

£3- 

Amsterdam. 

9  April  1818. 

period  1836  to  1840  there  are  numerous  charges  in 
respect  of  transport  costs  and  customs'  duties  on  goods 
bought  on  the  Continent,  principally  in  Paris,  and 
shipped  from  Calais  and  Marseilles.  In  a  few  cases  the 
name  of  the  foreign  supplier  is  given.  On  21  May, 
1836  he  sold  to  Lord  Lowther  a  tray,  cup  and  saucer 
bought  from  Escudier.20  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  sold  him  other  pieces  of  porcelain  purchased  from 
Madame  Rousell21  and  Madame  Rocher.22  Finally 
an  entry  dated  23  April,  1839  reads:  'Bought  of 
Beurdeley  2  Bras  de  cheminee  in  Paris  40of.  -£16'. 23  In 
his  dealings  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Baldock  also 
bought  furniture  and  works  of  art  direct  from  France. 
On  16  July,  1830  he  sold  to  the  Duke  four  pieces  for 
which  the  cost  is  given  in  his  bill  in  francs  followed  by 
the  sterling  equivalent. 

'Fine  Sevres  Table 
1  Sevres  Paper  Case  > 
1  D°  Inkstand  J 
A  D°  Sevres  bonhcur  du  jour  D°  325ofs. 

The  Sevres  boulieur  du  jour  is  almost  certainly  the  one 
illustrated  in  No.  I.  Stamped  by  Martin  Carlin 
(inaltre-ebetuste,  1766-178 5)  its  Sevres  plaques  are  dated 
1768. 

In  his  search  for  suitable  purchases  Baldock  must 
have  employed  agents  in  foreign  countries.  He  may 


4350  francs 
bo5  in  Paris 


£i74 


130 


1.  Bonhcur  du  jour 
by  Martin  Carlin 
mounted  with 
seventeen  Sevres 
porcelain  plaques. 
Purchased  by  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch 
from  Baldock  in  1830. 
Duke  of  Buccleuch. 


A  number  of  references  to  purchases  abroad  are 
made  in  some  of  Baldock's  bills  to  his  customers,  such 
as  in  those  to  Lord  Lowther  and  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch.  In  his  bills  to  the  former  covering  the 
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also  have  travelled  abroad.  At  Charlecote  Park  there  is 
an  elaborate  Italian  pietra  dura  table  top  fitted  to  an 
English  stand.  The  stand  was  probably  specially  made 
for  William  Beckfbrd  at  Fonthill  where  it  stood  in 
King  Edward's  Gallery  up  to  1823. 2 4  A  document  in 
the  Charlecote  archives,  to  which  Clive  Wainwright 
drew  my  attention,  records  that  this  table  top,  which 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  Borghcse  Palace,  was 
bought  by  Baldock  in  Italy  from  the  abbe  Celloti. 

Baldock  was  active  in  the  London  salerooms.  He 
was  a  buyer,  principally  of  foreign  works  of  art,  at 
many  of  the  most  important  sales  held  at  Christie's 
during  the  period  of  his  activity.  In  some  cases  he  was 
under  commission  to  buy  for  particular  customers.  At 
Lord  Gwydir's  sale  held  on  20  and  21  May,  1829  he 
bought  '^800  amount  of  Goods'  for  King  George  iv 
and  charged  him  commission  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
cent.  On  2  June,  1838  he  sold  to  Lord  Lowther  'An 
Inlaid  Encoignure  at  Auction'  for  jT6  10s.  od;  the 
commission  charged  was  6s.  6d.  The  Lowther  bills  also 
record  the  purchase  of  goods  bought  by  Baldock  at 
auctions  held  at  Oxenham's  and  at  Rainy's.  He  was  a 
buyer  too  at  Robins'  auction  rooms.  Baldock's  own 
copies  of  the  Wanstead  House  sales  held  by  Robins 
from  10  June  to  11  September,  1822  are  now  in  the 
library  at  the  Wallace  Collection.  They  are  annotated 
in  his  own  hand.25 

Baldock  also  bartered  and  bought  and/or  sold  goods 
through  other  dealers  and  manufacturers,  hi  about 
1839  he  bought  from  Webb  (probably  John  Webb, 
dealer  in  works  of  art)  a  tea  pot  which  he  sold  on  5 
January,  1839  to  Lord  Lowther  for  £20  165.  Clive 
Wainwright  pointed  out  that  Baldock's  name  appears 
in  the  Waste-Book  of  the  dealer,  John  Coleman  Isaac, 
covering  the  years  181 5  to  1845. 26  On  11  February, 
1820  Baldock  purchased  from  him  goods  to  the  value  of 
-£42,  consisting  of  a  Boulle  clock,  Dresden  and  Vienna 
porcelain  and  pieces  of  silver-gilt,  in  exchange  for  five 
marble  busts  and  one  suit  of  armour  valued  at  the  same 
sum.  Later  in  the  1830s  Baldock  was  drawing  cheques 
for  other  purchases  in  favour  of  Isaac. 

By  the  1820s  Baldock  counted  among  his  customers 
the  most  illustrious  figures  in  the  land  from  the  King 
downwards.  His  name  crops  up  repeatedly  and  some- 
times in  the  most  unexpected  of  places.  It  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  discover  that  in  1823  D.  Terry  was  trying  to 
persuade  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  buy  from  Baldock  a  com- 
mode for  Abbotsford.  In  the  event  Sir  Walter  declined 
the  offer,  as  he  'was  loth  to  add  a  superfluity,  however 
elegant,  to  the  heavy  expense  already  necessarily 
incurred'.27 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  important  works  of  art 
passed  through  Baldock's  hands.  To  cite  tliree  ex- 
amples: in  1 8 19  he  sold  to  William  Beckford  the  topaz 
vase  supposedly  mounted  and  carved  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini  for  the  marriage  of  Catherine  Cornaro  to  the 
King  of  Cyprus.  Beckford,  who  enthused  over  its  'in- 
credibly rich  and  sublime  effect',  paid  Baldock  ^285 
for  it.28  In  1824  the  third  Duke  of  Northumberland 
bought  from  Baldock  for  ^2,000  the  pair  of  cabinets 
made  by  Cucci  for  Louis  xiv  at  Versailles  which  were 
completed  in  1683  (No.  2).29  In  1832  Baldock  sold  to 
the  fifth  Duke  of  Buccleuch  the  cylinder-top  desk 


reputedly  made  for  Bcaumarchais,  now  at  Waddesdon 
Manor,  for  £600,  a  price  which  was  later  described  by 
Baldock's  son  as  a  bargain  (Nos.  3  and  4).30 

It  is  possible  to  form  some  idea  of  Baldock's  dealings 
with  his  customers  from  contemporary  diaries  and 
letters.  His  shop  appears  to  have  been  a  fashionable 
meeting-place  where  the  gossip  of  the  day  was  ex- 
changed. Thus  on  20  April,  183 1  Lord  Ellenborough 
duly  recorded  in  his  diary:  'I  went  on  to  Baldock's 
about  old  furniture,  &  he  told  me  a  gentleman  who 
was  in  the  shop,  a  lawyer,  said  I  and  the  old  Ministers 
were  coming  in  &  the  present  men  out  -  that  they  had 
resigned  this  morning'.31 

For  the  most  part  his  business  must  have  been 


2.  One  of  a  pair  of 
ebony  cabinets  fitted 
vrithpietre  dure  panels 
and  gilt  bronze 
mounts  which  was 
made  for  Louis  xrv 
in  1683.  The  pair  was 
sold  by  Baldock  to 
the  Duke  of 
Northumberland 
in  1824. 
The  Duke  of 
Xorthiiiiibcrland. 
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3.  Cylinder-top  desk 
reputedly  made  tor 
Caron  dc 
jBeauinarchais 
which  the  I  )uke  of 
Buccleuch  purchased 
from  Baldock  in  1 S 3  2 . 
The  National  Trust, 
H'addculoti  Manor. 

4.  Inscription  on  the 
underside  of  a  drawer 
of  the  'Beaumarchais' 
desk  recording  its 
repair  in  1832  on 
Baldock's  premises 
The  National  Trust, 

II  'addesdon  Manor. 


5.  Drawing  of  a  table, 
filing  cabinet  and 
clock  which  were  in 
Baldock's  possession. 
In  1838  the  drawing 
was  sent  to 
Lord  Lowther  as  a 
possible  buyer. 
The  Record  Office, 
Carlisle. 


carried  on  by  correspondence  or  through  agents.  To 
some  he  would  provide  a  description,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Cornaro  vase,  which  he  accompanied  by  the  typical 
vendor's  letter  claiming  that  the  sum  asked  was 
inferior  to  the  value  of  the  work  of  art  on  offer 
because  'I  have  great  Pleasure  in  having  the  honor  of 
selling  it  to  a  Gentleman  of  such  refined  Taste  ...  to  be 
an  ornament  in  such  a  fine  Collection  as  that  of 
Fonthill  Abbey'.32 

In  some  cases  he  received  visits  from  Ins  customers' 
agents  or  factors  to  whom  he  supplied  drawings  or 
tracings  of  drawings.  No.  5  is  of  a  tracing  of  a  drawing 
which  represents  a  writing-table,  clock  and  filing 
cabinet  in  Baldock's  shop  in  1838.  The  tracing  was  sent 
to  Lord  Lowther  by  his  agent  under  cover  of  a  letter 
dated  28  December,  1838.  It  reads: 

'I  scud  you  a  drawing  of  a  very  fine  tabic  at  Baldocks  in 
Ebony  &  gold,  it  is  one  oj  the  best  things  I  have  seen  for 
a  long  time,  and  would  I  think  suit  your  taste  for  the 


Library.  There  arc  many  things  tve  can  often  meet  with, 
such  a  piece  of  furniture  as  this  is  but  rarely  seen  .  . .  I 
scud  you  the  plan  of  the  tabic,  150  without  the  clock, 
200  with.  I  would  not  have  the  clock  — 

Though  the  tracing  was  of  a  piece  of  furniture  in 
Baldock's  possession  the  actual  drawing  may  not  have 
been  done  on  Baldock's  instructions.  The  annotations 
are  in  French.  It  is  possible,  therefore  that  this  was  a 
drawing  originally  sent  to  Baldock  from  France  before 
he  actually  acquired  the  table.  No  such  table  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  Lord  Lowther  did  buy  it.33 

In  the  Marylebone  Branch  of  the  Westminster 
Public  Library  there  are  three  other  pencil  drawings  of 
pieces  of  furniture  which  were  certainly  drawn  at 
Baldock's  premises  (Nos.  6,  7  and  8).  They  represent  a 
Boulle  medal  cabinet,  a  Boullc  knee-hole  writing- 
table  on  eight  legs  and  a  reading-stand  or  lectern  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  medal  cabinet  belongs  to  a  group  of 
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6.  Drawing  of  a  Boulle  medal  cabinet  'sketched  at 
Mr  Baldocks'  in  182(7?),  possibly  by  A.  W.  N.  Pugin. 
Westminster  City  Libraries,  \larylebone  Road  District  Library.' 

7.  Drawing  of  a  lectern  executed  at  Baldock's,  probably  for 
F.-H.-G.  Jacob-Desmalter. 

Westminster  City  Libraries,  Marylebone  Road  District  Library. 

8.  Drawing  of  a  Boulle  library  table  'sketched  at 
Mr  Baldock'  in  1827,  possibly  by  A.  W.  N.  Pugin. 
Westminster  City  Libraries,  \larylebotu-  Road  District  Library. 
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9.  One  of  a  pair  of  Boulle  medal  cabinets,  one  of  which  is 
stamped  by  J.-L.-F.  Dclormc. 

Reproduced  hydrations  permission  of  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 
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such  cabinets  of  which  fourteen  were  originally 
ordered  by  Louis  xiv.  Some  of  these  were  cither 
repaired  or  copied  by  P.-C.  Montigny  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.34  A  pair  is  in  the  Royal 
Collection,  of  which  one  is  stamped  byJ.-L.-F.  Delorme 
(itiahre-ebeniste,  1763)  -  presumably  in  his  capacity  as 
restorer.35  The  cabinets  from  the  Royal  Collection  (one  ' 
illustrated  in  No.  9)  differ  from  the  others  in  some  of 
the  bronze  mounts,  notably  in  the  upper  corner  mount 
of  their  front  panels.  The  large  writing-table  is  like- 
wise related  to  a  model  traditionally  associated  with 
A.-C.  Boulle. 

The  drawings  of  the  table  and  cabinet  are  signed 
'Pugin  del'.  In  addition  the  drawing  of  the  table  is 
inscribed  'Library  Table  sketched  at  Mr  Baldock 
Hanvvay  Yard  St  Giles  B  Ferry  1827'.  The  drawing  of 
the  cabinet  is  inscribed,  'Nash'  and  lower  down 
'Cabinet  done  at  Mr  Baldocks  February  29  i82[7?]' 
and  on  a  separate  sheet  'Cabinet  sketched  at  Mr 
Baldocks  Hanvvay  St.'.  The  drawing  of  the  lectern  is 
inscribed  'Drawn  at  Mr  Baldocks  June  30th  for  Mr 
Demalter  Hanway  Yard  S  Giles'. 

It  is  likely  that  these  drawings  were  made  for  sub- 
mission to  a  prospective  purchaser.  A  possible  candidate 
-  though  this  is  mere  speculation  -  is  King  George  iv. 
'Mr  Demalter'  can  probably  be  identified  as  Francois- 
Honorc-Georgcs  Jacob-Dcsmalter  who  came  to 
London  in  1 825  at  the  express  order  of  the  King  to  help 


design  the  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the  new 
apartments  at  Windsor  Castle.36  Pugin  is  either  A.  C^. 
Pugin  or  more  probably  his  son  A.  W.  N.  Pugin  who 
likewise  designed  furniture  for  the  Windsor  apart- 
ments. He,  together  with  Benjamin  Ferrcy  and  Joseph 
Nash  whose  names  also  appear  on  these  drawings,  may 
have  collaborated,  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
in  the  production  of  a  pictorial  inventory  of  the 
furniture  at  Carlton  House  selected  for  possible  use  at 
Windsor.  This  inventory,  now  preserved  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  Office,  was  probably  made  in  1 827  and 
1828.37  It  is  possible  to  imagine  a  situation  where  the 
search  for  suitable  pieces  extended  to  dealers'  shops, 
and  that  these  drawings  were  produced  by  the  same 
team  of  artists  for  submission  to  the  King. 

None  of  the  pieces  illustrated  in  the  drawings  (Nos. 
6, 7  and  8)  can  now  be  traced  in  the  Royal  Collection.  If 
these  were  suggested  purchases  it  must  be  assumed  that 
the  King  turned  them  down.  The  presence  of  a  pair  of 
medal  cabinets  already  in  the  collection  (No.  9)  and 
very  similar  to  the  one  at  Baldock's  would  certainly 
explain  his  rejection  of  the  latter.  Baldock  did,  how- 
ever, contribute  to  some  extent  to  the  refurnishing  at 
Windsor.  He  sold  to  the  King  for  use  at  Windsor  on 
22  May,  1827  a  cabinet  and  chest  of  drawers  for  £825, 
on  5  May,  1828  four  Sevres  trays  for  100,  on  17  May, 
1828  a  Boulle  cabinet  on  a  stand  for  ^350  and  on 
1  December,  1828  four  sofas  (No.  10)  and  two  chairs, 
all  of  carved  ebony  for  ^125. 


10.  One  of  a  set  of  four  carved  ebony  sofas  purchased  by 

King  George  iv  from  Baldock  in  1827. 

Reproduced  by  gracious  permission  of  Her  Majesty  The  Queen. 
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NOTES 

1.  A  tablet  in  the  church  of  Buxted  records  this  benefaction. 
The  dividends  from  the  capital  sum  invested  in  3  per  cent 
Consols  were  to  be  distributed  on  14  May  each  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  benefactor's  birthday. 

2.  Colonel  Edward  Holmes  Baldock,  the  grandson,  married 
in  1880  Agnes  Jessie  Bibby,  the  daughter  ofjames 
Jenkmson  Bibby  of  Hardwicke  Grange,  Salop.  Baldock's 
younger  sister,  Ellen  Constance,  married  in  the  following 
year  Francis,  third  Earl  of  Kilmorey.  Following  Colonel 
Baldock's  death  in  1913,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
all  Ills  property,  sold  by  auction  his  collection  of  paintings 
and  works  of  art  (sold  by  Knight,  Frank  &  Rutley,  23  May, 
1913).  His  collection  included  Dutch  and  French  paintings, 
silver,  faience,  maiolica,  porcelain,  bronzes,  furniture  and 
carvings  in  ivory,  marble  and  wood.  The  sale  realized 
.£4,282  14s.  3d.  Following  Agnes  Jessie  Baldock's  death  in 
1922,  her  daughter,  Sarah  Frances  Constance  Lilian,  who 
had  married  a  Mr.  Philpott,  inherited  the  residue  of  her 
estate. 

3.  Charles  R.  Dod,  'The  Parliamentary  Companion',  for  1855, 
London,  1855,  p.  134. 

4.  Gore  House,  Kensington,  1853,  'Catalogue  of  Specimens 
of  Cabinet  Work  .  . .  Exhibited  at . . .',  London,  1853, 
No.  134. 

5.  'The  Royal  Kalendar:  and  Court  and  City  Register  . . .' 
1832-1845.  It  is  possible  that  after  Baldock's  retirement  in 
1843  the  appointment  passed  to  his  son.  According  to  the 
'Court  and  City  Register'  the  post  continued  to  be  held 
by  a  Baldock  up  to  1850. 

6.  Frederick  Litchfield,  'Imitations  and  Reproductions. 
Part  I.  Sevres  Porcelain',  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  xlix, 
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The  Carlisle  Academy,1  founded  by  a  group  of  local  artists  led  by  the  sculptor  David  Dunbar, 
held  its  first  public  exhibition  in  1823.  The  Academy  served  two  purposes:  it  gave  an 
exhibition  arena  to  native  artists  and  itTattracted  works  from  metropolitan  artists  such  as 
Abraham  Cooper,  Copley  Fielding,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Edwin  Landseer  and  James 
Northcote.  D.  R.  Perriam  of  the  Carlisle  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  chronicles  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  Academy,  which  began  with  high  hopes,  ample  funds  and  a  good  press  and  ended 
with  financial  difficulties  and  public  criticism.  In  its  days  of  success,  the  Academy  had  a  high 
reputation:  Dunbar  recorded  in  1827  that  'when  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Wilkie,  it  was  one 
of  his  first  enquiries  of  that  master,  how  went  the  Carlisle  Academy  of  Arts.  On  his  return  to 
London,  the  same  question  was  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Chan  trey'. 


THE  CARLISLE  ACADEMY  OF  FIXE  ART 

D.  R.  Perriam 


Through  the  efforts  of  a  small  group  of  local 
artists,  headed  by  the  sculptor  David  Dunbar,2 
Carlisle  becamein  October  1822,  one  of  those 
select  provincial  centres  to  have  a  'Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Fine  Arts'.  The  aims  of  the  Society  were 
ambitious  for  a  city  with  a  population  of  only  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred,  but  the  Committee  had 
organised  everything  very  well  and  the  Society  seemed 
destined  for  success, '. .  .  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  time 
this  useful  institution  will  attract  the  notice  of  the  lead- 
ing characters  of  the  county,  in  order  that  pecuniar)- 
support  may  be  afforded  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
casts  from  the  antique  and  otherwise  promoting  the 
usefulness  of  the  establishment;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
time  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  in  this  city  an 
exhibition  of  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Sculpture,  by 
native  and  other  artists  which  shall  reflect  credit  on  die 
North  and  contribute  to  its  taste  and  instruction'.3 

A  gallery  was  needed  in  which  to  hold  annual 
exhibitions  but  the  Committee  of  the  Society  had  only 
managed  to  raise  twenty  pounds,  so  it  was  with  some 
surprise  that  the  newspapers  announced  in  June  1823 
that  an  'Artists  Academy'  was  about  to  be  erected  in 
Carlisle.  Paul  Nixson,4  the  employer  of  David  Dunbar, 
had  incorporated  an  exhibition  room  in  the  designs  for 
his  new  marble  works  in  Finkle  Street  and  the  press 
praised  Mr.  Nixson's  public  spirit,  '.  .  .  his  effort  has 
nothing  of  self  in  it  -  he  has  no  eye  to  remuneration  - 
his  only  desire  is  to  embellish  the  town  and  promote 
useful  improvement'.5 

The  Academy  was  completed  early  in  September 
and  a  description  was  given  in  the  local  press  '.  .  .  at 
present  the  exhibition-room  is  30  feet  in  length,  17 
[feet]  in  height,  and  16  [feet]  in  width,  and  it  is  admir- 
ably lighted  by  what  is  termed  a  lanthom  light,  ex- 
tending 10  feet  along  the  top  of  the  roof.  On  our  ap- 
proach we  are  saluted  by  a  sculptor  at  work,  apparently 
about  to  finish  a  female  head  personating  the  Genius  of 
Carlisle.  It  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  this 


being  the  opinion  of  the  public,  we  trust  Mr.  Dunbar 
will  be  benefited  by  the  success.  On  the  top  of  the 
building  are  three  characteristic  busts,  wren,  west 
and  chantrey,  by  the  same  artist,6  bold,  striking,  and 
of  equal  merit'.7 

On  die  24  September,  1823  the  first  exhibition  was 
opened  to  the  public.  There  were  almost  two  hundred 
paintings  by  the  old  masters  and  local  artists  and  over 
forty  pieces  of  sculpture  and  casts  from  the  antique, 
which  were  tightly  packed  into  the  small  gallery.  Each 
work  with  the  name  of  the  artist  was  printed  in  a  neatly 
laid  out  catalogue8  and  this  could  be  purchased  for  six- 
pence. Admission  to  the  Academy  was  one  shilling  and 
season  tickets  could  be  obtained  for  three  shillings, 
while  subscribers  were  admitted  free. 

In  various  press  notices  the  exhibition  was  praised 
but  it  was  pointed  out  that  '.  .  .  the  Exhibition  was 
commenced  at  too  short  a  notice  to  ensure  a  sufficient 
number  of  original  paintings.9  The  chief  object  of  the 
present  exhibition  is  to  excite  attention  and  to  raise  a 
fund  for  future  operations;  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  completely  attained'. 1 0  Not  only  was  there 
a  successful  exhibition  but  a  'school  of  arts'  and  the 
Newcastle  Magazine11  thought  diis  '.  .  .  a  lesson  to  our 
exhibitionists  at  Newcastle.  As  at  the  Royal  Academy, 
there  is  an  actual  school  immediately  connected  with 
the  exhibition  -  a  school  furnished  with  a  numerous 
collection  of  casts  from  the  antique  -  a  school  which, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  progress  of  several  of  the 
pupils,  has  already  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the 
juvenile  amateurs,  as  well  as  to  the  artists  of  Cumber- 
land'. Some  of  the  more  outstanding  pupils  of  Matthew 
Nutter  and  David  Dunbar  at  the  Academy,  were  the 
sculptor  Musgrave  Lewthwaite  Watson,  the  miniature 
painter  Thomas  Heathfield  Carrick,  the  sporting  paint- 
er Robert  Harrington,  and  the  landscape  painters,  Jacob 
Thompson  and  William  James  Blacklock.12 

For  the  second  exhibition  it  was  announced  that 
'several  metropolitan  artists  of  celebrity'  had  agreed  to 
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I.  The  'Genius  of  Carlisle',  by  David  Dunbar, 
above  the  entrance  to  the  Carlisle  Academy. 
Musgravc  Lewthwaite  Watson  was  possibly  the 
model  for  the  figure  of  the  sculptor. 
Photograph  :J.  Woodruff. 


2.  Matthew  Ellis  Nutter.  Self-portrait. 
Nutter  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Carlisle  Academy. 
Carlisle  Art  Gallery. 


send  works  to  the  exhibition,  but  it  had  to  be  pointed 
out  that  '.  .  .  the  whole  of  the  Subscription  has  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  Casts  from  the  Antique  for 
the  use  of  the  Students,  and  in  the  Carriage  and  fitting 
up  of  the  same;  and  that  the  Receipts  of  the  Exhibition 
were  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  attending 
on  it .  .  .  the  Committee,  therefore,  respectfully  solicit 
the  support  of  the  Public'. 13 

The  local  gentry  were  quick  to  answer  tins  appeal, 
and  patrons,  such  as  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  gave  gener- 
ous donations  to  the  Academy.  Paul  Nixson  extended 
his  generosity  even  further  '. . .  another  room  has  latelv 
been  added  to  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Finkle  Street, 
and  it  is  intended,  we  hear,  for  the  reception  ot  water- 
colour  drawings  at  the  ensuing  exhibition'.14 

Among  the  prominent  artists  exhibiting  at  the 
Academy  in  1824  were  Abraham  Cooper,  Copley 
Fielding,  Walter  Geikie,  John  Glover,  George  Haugh, 
T.  C.  Hofland,  F.  Y.  Hurlstone.  John  Jackson,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Edwin  Landseer,  James  Northcote, 
Thomas  Phillips,  John  P airman,  Henry  Perlee  Parker, 
James  Ramsay,  Thomas  Miles  Richardson  Snr.  and 
William  Ross,  as  well  as  many  Cumbrian  exhibitors 
and  students  of  the  Academy  who  had  exhibited  the 
previous  year. 

A  correspondent  to  the  Carlisle  Citizen*5  summed 
up  the  feelings  of  the  press,  '.  .  .  the  Exhibition  is  got  up 
handsomely  from  top  to  toe;  and  has  been  managed 
throughout  with  spirit,  judgment,  and  discretion.  The 
expense  must  have  been  immense,  yet  there  is  not  the 
smallest  indication  of  parsimony  in  any  corner:  all  is 
tasteful  and  elegant'.  At  the  close  of  the  second  ex- 
hibition on  the  6  November  1824,  twenty-four  paint- 
ings had  been  sold  and  this  was  extremely  encouraging 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Academy.  As  the  press  point- 
ed out '.  .  .  the  success  of  the  institution  greatly  depends 
upon  the  sale.  If  artists  cannot  sell,  they  will  not  exhibit, 
for  even  Genius  must  eat'. 16 

A  greater  number  of  paintings  were  exhibited  in 
1825,  including  works  by  William  Bonnar,  H.  B. 
Chalon,  J.  B.  Crome,  John  Ewbank,  Henry  Gastineau, 
Thomas  Sword  Good,  David  Hodgson,  David  Octavius 
Hill,  Alexander  Nasmyth,  James  Ward  and  John  Varley. 
The  sales  fortius  exhibition  almost  doubled  on  the  pre- 
vious year  '.  .  .  altogether  forty  pieces  of  art  have  been 
disposeci  of  for  a  sum  total  of  about  five  hundred  and 
ninety  guineas  and  the  receipts  for  admissions  and 
catalogues  yesterday  exceeded  one  hundred  pounds'.17 

The  Committee  went  to  considerable  expense  to 
encourage  artists  to  exhibit  at  the  Carlisle  Academy  but 
for  the  1826  Exhibition  they  decided  to  try  a  new 
approach  to  reduce  the  costs, '.  .  .  instead  ot  putting  out 
an  indiscriminate  invitation  to  Artists,  as  in  former 
years,  and  thereby  subjecting  the  establishment  to  the 
expense  ot  carriage  to  and  fro  ...  a  certain  number  of 
artists  only  have  been  applied  to  by  circular:  should  a 
picture  be  sold,  the  painter  is  to  pay  the  carriage:  should 
it  remain  un-disposed  of,  the  institution  will  bear  the 
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From  top  to  bottom. 

3a,  band  c.  Thomas  Heathfield  Carrick,  William  James 
Blakclock  and  Robert  Harrington,  miniatures  painted  by 
Thomas  Heathfield  Carrick  whilst  they  were 
pupils  at  Carlisle  Academy. 
Carlisle  Art  Gallery  and  Cumbria  Comity  Library. 


charge  ...  a  regulation  of  this  kind  will  be  considered 
indispensable  w  hen  we  mention  that  the  carriers'  bills, 
last  year,  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pounds'.18  A  certain  amount  of  criticism  was  levelled 
at  the  Committee  by  a  correspondent  to  the  Carlisle 
Citizen1**  for  adopting  this  policy, '.  .  .  it  will  always  be 
desirable  to  sec  the  best  productions  of  our  metropoli- 
tan and  other  artists  mingled  and  contrasted  with  our 
own,  but  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  bringing  as 
much  native  talent  into  play  as  possible,  and  every 
stimulus  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  rouse 
the  energies  of  our  aspiring  countrymen'.  These  new 
measures  did  not  seem  to  help  the  finances  of  the 
Academy  and  the  now  familiar  appeal  for  support 
appeared  in  the  press  once  again. 

No  mention  of  the  finances  was  made  at  the 
Academy  dinner  in  1826  but  in  1827  the  Treasurer 
made  the  situation  quite  clear,  while  'the  amount  of 
subscription  this  year  was  upwards  of  seventy  pounds 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  received  for 
catalogues,  for  which  he  could  not  account,  as  the 
receipts  for  admission  were  greater  than  in  any  former 
year  and  more  than  covered  the  expenses  of  the  Ex- 
hibition . . .  the  unprecedented  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
six  pounds  had  been  received  from  visitors  during  the 
five  weeks  that  the  Exhibition  had  been  open  .  .  .  he  at 
the  same  time  expressed  his  own  individual  opinion 
that  if  they  persevered  in  having  annual  exhibitions, 
their  interest  could  not  be  sufficiently  kept  up  and  that 
in  future  years  he  should  have  the  disagreeable  task  of 
announcing  a  decline  in  receipts'.20  David  Dunbar, 
who  had  just  returned  to  Carlisle  after  having  spent 
one  and  a  half  years  in  Italy,  rose  to  reassure  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  doubts  which  the  Treasurer  had  expres- 
sed, '.  .  .  he  did  not  think  that  the  Academy  itself 
should  be  the  first  to  underrate  its  own  importance  by 
discontinuing  its  annual  exhibitions  .  .  .  when  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Wilkie,  it  was  one  of  his  first  en- 
quiries of  that  master,  how  went  the  Carlisle  Academy 
of  Arts.  On  his  return  to  London,  the  same  question 
was  put  to  him  by  Mr.  Chantrey  ...  he  had  received 
from  Thorwalsden  a  beautiful  model  of  his  I  enus, 
from  Mr.  Gott  an  interesting  group  in  basso  relievo 
and  the  Professor  of  the  Academy  at  Carrara  requested 
his  acceptance  of  a  collection  of  drawings  for  the  use  of 
the  Carlisle  Academy  .  .  .  some  had  augured  the  decline 
of  the  Exhibition,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
produced  this  year  so  large  a  display  of  works  by  the 
old  masters .  .  .  but  that  was  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  artists  were  not  early  enough 
appraised  that  the  Exhibition  would  be  opened  this 
year  and  indeed  a  strong  report  had  been  circulated 
that  it  would  not  be  opened.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  artists  did  not  know  whether  to  send  their  works 
or  not'.  - 1 

There  were  now  positive  signs  that  the  Academy 
was  in  difficulties,  but  although  the  1828  Exhibition  was 
to  be  the  last  annual  exhibition,  the  quality  was  main- 
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4a  and  b.  Covers  for 
the  first  and  last 
catalogues  of  the 
Academy, 
1823  and  1833. 
Cumbria  County 
Library. 


tainted.  A  record  amount  of  one  hundred  pounds  was 
raised  by  subscription  for  the  Exhibition  but  the 
Academy  obviously  had  a  considerable  amount  of 
debts  to  settle  and  as  a  result  there  was  no  exhibition 
held  in  1829.  A  correspondent  to  the  press  in  1830  gave 
another  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  annual  exhibitions, 
'.  .  .  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  was  no  exhibition  held  here 


this  last  year  . . .  which  ill  accords  with  the  former  fame 
of  Carlisle,  that  once  could  boast  the  name  of  a  Gilpin^22 
and  many  other  celebrated  painters.  What  the  cause  of 
this  falling-off  may  be,  it  is  hard  to  determine;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  coolness  in  regard  to  the 
arts  in  Carlisle'.23 

Preparations  for  the  1830  Exhibition  began  in  April 
and  as  if  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  an  exhibition  in  the 
previous  year,  '.  .  .  every  exertion  is  now  being  used  to 
make  the  ensuing  Exhibition  better  than  any  that  has 
preceded  it  and  there  is  every  probability  that  this 
exertion  will  be  crowned  with  success.  We  are  aware 
that  this  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  fully  realised'.24  The  exhibition 
did  live  up  to  its  expectations  but  only  fifty  pounds 
was  raised  by  subscription.  Mr.  Dunbar  spoke  on  the 
finances  at  the  Academy  dinner,  'he  said  he  was  sorry 
to  say  the  Institution  was  in  debt  and  hoped  its  friends 
would  take  care  and  keep  that  in  mind ;  and  that  those 
who  had  twenty  pounds  to  spare  would  give  ten 
pounds  towards  helping  the  Society  through  its 
difficulties.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power  and  he  hoped 
others  would  do  the  same'.23 

Both  David  Dunbar  and  Matthew  Nutter  were  by 
this  time  advancing  rapidly  in  their  respective  careers 
as  artists  and  had  little  time  to  devote  to  the  Academy. 
David  Dunbar  had  established  a  studio  in  Newcastle, 
where  he  sculptured  busts  for  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  Earl 
Grey,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. Dunbar  not  only  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Car- 


5.  The  Academy  was  'too  much  removed  from  the  public  eye  and  the  approach  . . .  incommodious'.  Photograph  :J.  Woodruff. 
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lisle  Academy,  but  in  182S  and  1830  he  acted  as 
Secretary  for  the  Dumfries  Exhibitions,  and  in  New- 
castle and  Durham,  in  1831  and  1832,  he  prepared  his 
own  exhibitions  of  sculpture.2''  Without  the  full 
energies  of  these  two  artists,  the  Committee  of  the 
Carlisle  Academy  could  not  possibly  hope  to  hold  any 
further  exhibitions  and  some  appeal  must  have  been 
made  to  Dunbar  in  1833  to  arrange  what  was  to  be 
the  final  exhibition. 

The  eighth  exhibition  opened  on  the  24  September 
1833,  '.  .  .  as  a  whole  the  exhibition  is  equal  to  any  we 
have  had  in  former  years.  It  does  not,  indeed,  present 
us  w  ith  many  works  by  men  of  great  note,  but  it 
evidences  vast  improvement  amongst  our  native  artists 
and  contains  not  a  few  pictures  that  might  do  honour 
to  any  exhibition  in  the  Kingdom.  In  Sculpture  the 
exhibition  is  peculiarly  rich  and  has  obtained  general 
admiration'.27  Only  -£20  16s  6d  was  raised28  by  sub- 
scription to  cover  the  costs  of  the  exhibition  and  the 
Committee  announced  that  'the  state  of  the  funds  of 
the  Academy  will  not  allow  any  gratuitous  tickets  to 
be  presented  during  this  Exhibition'.29 

The  newspapers  which  had  been  so  ready  to  praise 
the  exhibitions  a  few  years  before  were  now  critical  of 
the  Academy,  '.  .  .  the  want  of  a  convenient  place  for 
artists  to  study,  where  models  could  be  collected,  and 
emulation  excited  by  frequent  communion  with  each 
other,  is  now,  therefore,  more  than  ever  felt.  The 
present  exhibition  rooms  do  not  afford  the  conven- 
iences required;  and  even  as  exhibition  rooms,  their 
locality  is  much  against  them,  being  too  much  removed 
from  the  public  eye,  and  the  approach  to  them  incom- 
modious .  .  .'.30  They  did,  however,  make  this  state- 
ment in  light  of  one  of  the  exhibits  in  the  1833  Ex- 
hibition, 'a  very  neat  plan  of  a  New  Exhibition  Room, 
combining  also  accommodation  for  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  a  Harmonic  Society  .  .  .  drawn  by  Mr.  T. 
Nelson,31  builder  ....  The  new  building,  we  under- 
stand, is  proposed  to  be  erected  in  a  central  situation; 
the  requisite  funds  to  be  raised  in  small  shares  bearing 
interest'.32 

Those  patrons  who  had  supported  the  Academy 
while  it  was  successful  were  now  not  so  ready  to  part 
with  their  money  for  an  even  more  costly  venture  and 
the  necessary  funds  to  build  the  new  Exhibition  Rooms 
were  slow  to  accumulate.  The  Academy  remained  open 
to  students,  but  in  1837  the  firm  of  Nixson  and  Den- 
ton33 went  bankrupt  and  the  Academy  and  Marble 
Works,  which  had  belonged  to  that  firm,  were  taken 
over  by  their  chief  foreman.34  The  lease  of  the  Academy 
was  not  renewed  by  the  Committee. 

Further  exhibitions  were  held  in  Carlisle  but  the 
Academy  was  never  used  again  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  built.  In  1877  the  building  became  Car- 
lisle Museum  and  in  1892  it  was  converted  into  a 
meeting  hall,  finally  to  be  demolished  in  November 
1929,  without  a  mention  to  recall  its  former  glory. 


NOTES 

1 .  The  1 50th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Carlisle 
Academy  was  commemorated  by  the  exhibition  'The 
Carlisle  Exhibitions  1823-1850',  Carlisle  Art  Gallery, 
Summer  1973. 

2.  Rupert  Gunnis  in  his  'Dictionary  of  British  Sculptors 
1660-1851'  perpetuates  the  mistake  made  by  Algernon 
Graves  in  'A  Dictionary  of  Artists  1 760-1 893'  when  he  refers 
to  David  Dunbar  'senior'  and  'junior'.  They  are  in  fact  the 
same  person,  David  Dunbar  1782-1866,  a  native  of 
Dumfries.  Having  made  this  statement,  David  Dunbar  did 
have  a  son  called  David,  who  must  have  been  about  eight 
or  nine  years  old  when  he  was  baptised  at  Fisher  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Carlisle  on  the  7  October  1825.  He 
also  became  a  sculptor  and  he  first  exhibited  at  the 
Newcastle  Exhibitions  of  1833  and  1834.  After  his  marriage 
to  Mary  Anne  Rawes  in  February  1837  at  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Newcastle,  he  appears  to  have  moved  to 
Manchester,  where  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Manchester 
Institution  in  the  same  year.  He  was  possibly  dead  by  1843, 
as  David  Dunbar  Snr.  exhibited  a  posthumous  bust  of  his 
son  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  that  year. 

3.  Carlisle  Patriot,  23  November  1822. 

4.  Paul  Nixson  1768-1850,  (Gunnis,  op.  cit.,  gives  his  date  of 
birth  as  1766  but  he  was  eighty-two  years  old  when  he  died, 
according  to  the  Cumberland Pacquct,  15  January,  1850), 
sometimes  Nixson,  was  a  Carlisle  sculptor,  architect, 
builder  and  marble  chimney-piece  manufacturer,  with 
marble-works  in  Edinburgh,  Carlisle,  London  and  a 
marble-mill  at  Stonehouse  near  Dent,  Yorkshire.  In  1832 
he  employed  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  road 
construction  work. 

5.  Carlisle  Patriot ,  14  June  1823. 

6.  Gunnis,  op.  cit.,  incorrectly  states  that  Nixson  was  the 
sculptor. 

7.  Carlisle  Journal,  ti  October  1823. 

8.  Catalogues  for  all  eight  of  the  Carlisle  Academy  exhibitions 
are  in  the  Jackson  Collection,  Cumbria  County  Library. 

9.  Newcastle  Magazine,  Vol.  2,  November  1823,  p.  599. 

10.  Cumberland  Pacquet,  27  September  1823. 

11.  Op.  cit. 

12.  Details  on  these  artists  are  given  in  the  exhibition  catalogue 
'Cumberland  Artists  1700-1900',  Carlisle  Art  Gallery,  1971. 

13.  Carlisle  Journal,  17  September  1824. 

14.  Cumberland  Pacquet,  14  August  1824. 

15.  24  September  1824. 

16.  Carlisle  Patriot ,  30  October  1824. 

17.  Carlisle  Patriot ,  5  November  1825. 

18.  Carlisle  Patriot,  28  July  1826. 

19.  2  December  1825. 

20.  Carlisle  Journal,  10  November  1827. 

21.  Op.  cit. 

22.  Sawrey  Gilpin  and  William  Gilpin  both  spent  their  youth 
in  Carlisle,  receiving  drawing  lessons  from  their  father, 
Capt.  John  Bernard  Gilpin.  Other  members  of  the 
'Carlisle  Group'  were  George  Haugh,  John  'Warwick' 
Smith,  Guy  Head,  Joseph  Stephenson  and  Robert  Smirke. 

23.  Carlisle  Citizen,  1  May  1830. 

24.  Carlisle  Patriot,  24  April  1830. 

25.  Carlisle  Journal,  2  October  1830. 

26.  Catalogues  for  the  Dumfries  Exhibitions  are  in  Dumfries 
County  Library  and  catalogues  for  Dunbar's  Exhibitions 
are  in  the  Newcastle  Public  Library. 

27.  Carlisle  Journal,  28  September  1833. 

28.  Carlisle  Journal,  26  October  1833. 

29.  Carlisle  Journal,  21  September  1833. 

30.  Carlisle  Journal,  2  November  1833. 

31.  Thomas  Marsh  Nelson  1 807-1 890,  architect  and  builder, 
was  born  at  Brawhouses  near  Annan  and  after  studying 
architecture  in  London  he  settled  in  Carlisle  where  he 
became  Mayor  in  1851. 

32.  Carlisle  Journal,  2  November  1833. 

33.  Paul  Nixson  had  gone  into  partnership  with  his  son-in-law 
William  Smith  Denton. 

34.  John  Kirkbride  1 786-1 854,  a  Carlisle  sculptor  and 
stonemason. 
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A  Scottish  powder-horn  in  a  private  collection,  bearing  an  inhospitable  legend  which  reads 
(in  translation)  'ask  me  not  for  whom  this  was  made,  drink  less  and  buy  one  of  thy  owni, 
is  here  related  to  a  group  of  horns  with  similar  characteristics:  the  dated  ones  -  including 
this  sample  -  are  all  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  were  probably  made 
in  Aberdeenshire. 


A  SCOTTISH  POWDER-HORN 

A.R.E.  North 


IN  a  note  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  oj  Scotland  in  1872,  the  attention  of 
members  of  the  society  was  drawn  to  a  Scottish 
powder-horn  donated  by  a  certain  Mr.  Jardine  of 
Edinburgh  to  the  society's  Museum  and  Library. 1  It  was 
decorated  with  what  was  described  as  a  beautifully 
executed  ornamentation  of  engraved  interlaced  work 
and  geometrical  patterns'  and  was  dated  'Apryl  4  Year 
of  God  1694'.  On  one  ecige  of  this  horn  was  in- 
scribed a  motto,  transcribed  as:  seck  me  not  i  pray 
THE  MY  MESTER  VIL  DENEY  THE  FAT  LES  AND  BOOY. 
fear  GOD  in  heat.  The  first  part  may  be  translated 
as  'Seek  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  my  master  will  deny 
thee.  Eat  less  and  buy  thy  own'.  In  his  monumental 
work  on  Scottish  weapons  published  in  1 881,  James 
Drummond  illustrated  no  less  than  six  plates  with 
Scottish  powder-horns,  including  that  formerly  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Jardine  (No.  t).2  Several  powder-horns 
were  shown  in  the  exhibition  of  Scottish  Art  and 
Antiquities  held  in  London  in  193 1,  and  the  National 
Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Edinburgh  acquired  three 
more  from  the  Milne-Davidson  collection,  when  this 
collection  was  sold. 


A  review  of  all  the  boms  which  have  been  published 
reveals  that  they  all  have  a  number  of  common  charac- 
teristics. Many  are  dated  and  bear  the  initials  of  former 
owners.  Nearly  all  the  dated  horns  derive  from  the  last 
quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  are  all  basic- 
ally the  same  shape  and  have  been  constructed  by  a 
similar  method  -  by  heating  and  flattening  the  horn  of 
a  cow,  which  produces  a  flat  shallow  container  with  a 
wide  base,  gradually  tapering  and  curving  towards  the 
top.  Every  example  is  decorated  with  a  very  distinctive 
and  elaborate  Celtic  ornamentation,  consisting  of  in- 
terlaced bands,  geometric  patterns  and  other  motifs, 
such  as  stars  within  circles,  thistles  and  fleurs-de-lis.  A 
considerable  number  of  horns  arc  inscribed  with  mot- 
toes, generally  on  the  edge,  which  range  from  elabor- 
ate dedicatory  inscriptions  in  Latin  to  simple  senti- 
ments. One  of  the  horns  in  the  Milne-Davidson 
collection,  for  instance,  was  inscribed  with  some  sound 


1 .  Plate  from  Drummond's  Ancient  Scottish  Weapons  showing 
a  scvcntccnth-century  Scottish  powder-horn  incised  with  a 
motto,  and  decorated  with  Celtic  ornament. 
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4.  Part  of  the  three-line  motto  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  the  horn. 
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Caledonian   common   sense:   a    man  his  mynd 

SHOULD   NEVER  SETT  UPON  THE  THING  HEE  CANE 

nott  gett.3  It  is  apparent  however  from  a  study 
of  all  the  various  inscriptions  that  appear  on  these 
horns,  that  there  is  at  least  one  distinctive  group, 
characterised  not  only  by  the  subject  matter  of  the 
sentiment  expressed,  but  also  by  the  spelling  of  certain 
words  and  by  the  form  of  the  lettering.  The  sentiment 
is  usually  an  admonition  from  the  owner  to  any  would- 
be  borrower  to  drink  or  eat  less  and  buy  his  own  horn. 
A  number  of  dialect  words  are  employed  in  these  mot- 
toes such  as  'mot'  for  may,  and  'boy'  for  buy;  the 
letter  'e'  is  often  written  as  an  V,  and  the  letter  'n'  is 
used  in  reverse  -  a  'lapsus  typographies'  often  associa- 
ted with  illiteracy.  A  horn  from  the  Milne-Davidson 
collection  for  example,  bore  the  motto:  ill  mot 

THOE  SECK  MYN  FAT  LESS  AND  BOY  EANE,  which  has 

been  translated  as  '111  may  thou  seek  mine,  cat  less  and 
buy  one'.4  Another  of  these  mottoes  occurs  on  a  horn 
from  the  collection  of  W.  H.  Fcnton,  which  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  below.5  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
these  mottoes  are  not  simply  confined  to  powder- 
horns,  but  arc  also  found  on  other  objects,  both  at  an 
earlier  and  later  date.  A  dagger  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  dated  1605,  and  a  brass  tobacco-box 
in  Peterhead  Museum,  both  almost  certainly  Scottish, 
arc  inscribed  with  mottoes  of  a  similar  character.6 

It  is  now  possible  to  add  a  further  powder-horn  to 
tins  group.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Lowlands,  I  was 
shown  a  dated  Scottish  powder-horn  in  a  private  col- 
lection, inscribed  with  a  motto  which  clearly  belonged 
to  this  general  group  (No.  2).  It  is  made  from  a  cow's 
horn,  flattened  to  a  curve.  The  lower  end  is  filled  with 
a  wooden  plug  secured  on  each  side  by  a  scries  of  round- 
headed  brass  pins.  Adjacent  to  the  nozzle  is  a  raised 
section  pierced  to  take  a  metal  buckle  to  hold  the 
suspension  strap;  a  small  raised  loop  fulfilling  a  similar 
function  is  fitted  to  the  edge  of  the  horn  at  the  lower 
end.  One  of  the  horns  published  by  Drummond  had 
the  remains  of  its  original  strap  still  attached,  which 
shows  that  these  were  generally  of  leather  linked  to  the 
horn  by  metal  buckles  (No.  5). 7  Almost  the  entire  sur- 
face of  both  sides  is  incised  with  ecltic  ornament,  con- 
sisting of  interlaced  work,  geometric  designs  and  cir- 
cular panels  containing  abstract  ornament,  much  of  the 
design  being  framed  by  a  broad  interlaced  band.  At  the 
top,  on  each  side,  is  a  formalised  fleur-de-lis.  On  one 
side  is  the  date  1674,  and  in  a  similar  position  on  the 
other  side  are  the  initials  A  1.  Inscribed  on  the  convex 
edge  are  three  lines  of  a  motto,  the  first  few  words  of 
which  are  badly  worn.  Enough  of  the  letters  survive 
however,  to  allow  a  reasonable  attempt  to  be  made  at 
reconstructing  them.  The  full  inscription  apparently 
reads:  ask  me  not  for  wham  for  this  was 
wrought/ theris  morto  be  bought  drink  les  and 
buy/  an  of  thy  own.  This  can  be  translated  as 
'Ask  me  not  for  whom  this  was  made,  drink  less  and 
buy  one  of  thy  own'.  As  with  other  inscriptions  of  the 


group,  the  letter  'n'  is  reversed  and  the  words  'les'  and 
'mor'  are  misspelt.  The  condition  of  the  horn  is 
generally  good,  save  for  a  crack  which  runs  from  the 
lower  edge  on  one  side;  and  the  nozzle  is  missing  its 
metal  collar,  which  was  probably  of  pewter  or  brass. 

The  repertoire  c  of  ornament  employed  on  these 
objects  is  essentially  traditional.  Each  horn  represents 
an  individual  treatment  of  traditional  motifs,  so  exact 
repetitions  of  the  designs  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found. 
However,  various  elements  on  this  example,  such  as 
the  use  of  an  interlaced  band  as  a  border  for  the  entire 
decorative  scheme,  and  its  use  in  the  form  of  circular 
panels,  are  features  which  do  occur  on  other  horns 
(No.  6). 8  There  is  a  close  parallel  for  this  horn  among 
those  lent  to  the  Scottish  Art  and  Antiquities  Exhibi- 
tion in  193 1.  From  the  Fenton  collection  mentioned 
above,  it  appeared  as  No.  292  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
exhibition.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  illustrated,  but 
some  idea  of  its  decoration  can  be  formed  from  the 
catalogue  description.  It  was  described  as  being  incised 
on  both  sides  with  a  border  of  celtic  ornament,  circular 
geometric  panels,  a  thistle,  a  fleur-de-lis,  the  initials  ai, 
and  the  date  1676.  It  bore  a  motto,  transcribed  as: 

THER  IS  MON  BE  BOUGHTD  DRINK  LES  AND  MAK  ME 

not  for  sham  when  .  .  .  Some  of  the  inscription  was 
evidently  illegible  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  some 
words  were  mistranscribed  and  placed  in  the  wrong 
order,  as  the  inscription  makes  little  sense  as  it  stands. 
In  terms  of  the  sentiment  expressed  and  the  spelling, 
this  motto  is  very  similar  to  that  on  the  horn  shown  to 
the  writer.  Moreover  it  would  appear  that  the  decora- 
tion was  also  very  similar,  incorporating  a  fleur-de-lis 
and  a  border  of  interlaced  work.  The  most  telling 
points  of  comparison  however  are  the  initials  and  the 
date.  Both  horns  bear  the  same  initials  A  1,  and  the 
Fcnton  horn  dated  1676  is  only  two  years  later  than 
the  other.  It  seems  likely  therefore,  that  both  horns 
were  made  for  the  same  patron,  and  perhaps  are  the 
work  of  the  same  maker. 

Where  were  these  objects  made?  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  certain  words  employed  in  these  mottoes  are 
in  the  Aberdeenshire  dialect.  The  suggestion  that  their 
origins  lie  in  tins  area  is  further  supported  by  the  fact 
that  one  horn  from  the  group  came  from  Mill  of  Cullan, 
Tarland,  Aberdeenshire.9  Tins  particular  horn,  former- 
ly in  the  Milne-Davidson  collection,  had  the  stylistic 
feature  described  above,  the  letter  'n'  being  written  in 
reverse.  It  seems  probable  on  these  grounds  that  this 
new  addition  to  the  already  substantial  list  of  Scottish 
powder-horns  also  comes  from  the  same  general  area 
of  Aberdeenshire.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  proved 
possible  to  identify  the  former  owner  A  1,  whose  initials 
appear  on  these  two  horns.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting 
that  this  horn,  from  a  private  collection,  appears  to  be 
the  earliest  bearing  this  kind  of  motto  so  far  recorded. 
Nothing  is  known  of  its  earlier  history,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  acquired  at  an  auction  held  in  a  Low- 
lands town  a  few  years  ago. 
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I 


2 

5.  Plate  from  Drummond  showing  a  horn  with  its  original  suspension  strap,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Culloden  'immediately  after  the  battle'. 

3 


6.  Plate  from  Drummond  showing  a  horn  with  an  interlaced  border  and  metal  collar  for  the  nozzle. 
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ART  OF  THE  ARAB  WORLD 

Currently,  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art  (Washington,  DC)  is  showing  an 
exhibition  of  Islamic  arts  from  the  Arab  lands;  it 
can  be  seen  through  December  1975.  Eighty  art 
objects  from  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Freer  Gallery  are  on  display,  including  examples 
of  ceramics,  metahvork,  glass,  crystal,  book- 
binding, and  the  art  of  the  book.  The  art  of  the 
book  encompasses  examples  of  calligraphy  and 
illumination  from  the  Koran  and  illustrated  pages 
from  various  manuscripts  such  as  Al-Jazari's  Book 
of  Knowledge  of  Ingenious  Mechanical  Devices,  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Dioscorides'  Materia  Medica, 
and  the  Alarvcls  of  Creation  by  al-Kazvvini. 

The  art  of  the  Koran  combines  two  of  the  most 
outstanding  artistic  contributions  of  the  Arab 
people,  namely  calligraphy  and  an  abstract  form 
of  decoration  known  as  the  arabesque.  The  group 
of  Koranic  manuscripts  in  this  exhibition  shows 
the  development  in  calligraphy  and  illumination 
over  the  centuries,  from  the  simple  kufic  script  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  to  the  spectacular 
and  colourful  works  commissioned  by  the 
Mamluk  rulers  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  secular  manuscripts  deal  with  such 
scholarly  subjects  as  zoology,  engineering,  cos- 
mology, and  astronomy.  Al-Jazari's  Book  of 
Knowledge  oj  Ingenious  Mechanical  Devices,  better 
known  as  the  Automata,  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  mechanical  devices,  such  as  auto- 
mated clocks,  drinking  vessels,  fountains,  and 
hydraulic  systems.  The  original  work  was  copied 
and  illustrated  many  times.  One  of  the  illustrated 
pages  at  the  Freer  depicts  a  blood  letting  or  hand 
washing  machine.  The  painting  shows  the  object 
in  cross  section,  and  the  text  describes  how  it 
works.  An  actual  life-size  working  model  ot  this 
machine  will  be  available  for  demonstration.  The 


1.  Canteen,  Syrian,  brass  inlaid  with  silver, 
olid-thirteenth  century. 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art. 

2.  Incense  Burner,  Egyptian,  bronze, 
cast  in  sections,  eighth-ninth  century. 


Freer  Gallery  of  Art. 


model  is  being  constructed  in  England  according 
to  the  plans  that  appear  in  the  Arabic  manuscript. 

Ceramics  in  the  exhibition  exemplify  fne 
variety  of  techniques  and  decorations  employed 
by  Arab  potters.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies, potters  developed  new  techniques  and 
themes  for  the  urban  populace.  They  created 
lustre  painting,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  contributions  of  the  Muslim 
artists.  This  unique  technique  transformed  plain 
pieces  of  earthenware  into  sumptuous  objects 
through  the  use  of  silver  and  copper  oxides,  pro- 
ducing shimmering  metallic  reflections.  The 
lustre  painting  tradition  continued  into  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

The  metahvork  included  is  primarily  from 
Syria.  The  technique  of  inlaying  brass  objects 
with  silver  and  gold  was  perfected  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  was  continued  until  it  was 
replaced  by  the  technique  of  engraving. 

Enamelled  and  gilded  glassware  was  the  most 
important  achievement  of  Arab  artists  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Many  ex- 
amples of  elaborately  decorated  bowls,  vases, 
goblets,  and  flasks  have  been  preserved.  At  the 
height  of  the  glass  industry  objects  were  often 
exported  to  Western  countries  where  they  were 
in  great  demand.  The  Arabs'  enamelling  technique 
strongly  influenced  craftsmen  in  Venice,  which 
became  the  centre  of  the  glass  industry  after  its 
decline  in  the  Near  East  around  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Several  objects  in  the  exhibition  are  of  special 
interest  because  of  their  rarity,  magnificent  design 
or  unusual  decoration.  A  thirteenth-century-  brass 
basin,  inlaid  with  silver,  epitomizes  the  technical 
and  aesthetic  achievements  of  the  Syrian  metal- 
workers. The  body  of  the  basin  is  divided  into 
four  horizontal  bands  of  unequal  width.  The 
uppermost  band  represents  scenes  from  the  Life 
of  Christ;  the  second  band  shows  four  riders 
participating  in  a  polo  game.  On  the  third  band 
twenty-five  animals  are  shown  running  from  left 
to  right.  This  design  is  broken  into  groups  of  five 
by  small  roundels  that  portray  musicians.  The 
fourth  band  contains  floral  arabesques.  Arabes- 
ques and  inscriptions  also  appear  on  the  inside  of 
the  basin.  This  combination  of  Christian  and 
Islamic  themes  characterizes  a  specific  group  of 
metahvork  made  in  the  thirteenth  century  when 
there  were  close  cultural  contacts  and  political 
alliances  between  the  two  cultures.  Few  basins 
comparable  in  quality  to  the  Free  piece  exist 
today. 

One  of  the  truly  beautiful  pieces  is  a  thirteenth- 
century  brass  canteen,  inlaid  with  silver.  It  stands 
17$  inches  high  and  8|  inches  deep.  The  shape  is 
based  on  pilgrim  bottles  dating  as  far  back  as  the 
third  century  BC.  Its  decorative  repertoire  con- 
sists of  wide  bands  and  medallions  tilled  with 
arabesques,  inscriptions,  and  animal  and  figural 
compositions.  Like  the  basin,  it  depicts  both 
Christian  and  Islamic  themes.  On  the  flat  side  of 
the  canteen  is  a  socket  from  which  the  object  was 
probably  hung  on  a  post.  Hanging  in  this  position 
it  could  be  turned  easily  by  its  handles  until  water 
flowed  from  the  spout. 

Dr.  Esin  Atil,  the  Curator  of  Near  Eastern  Art 
at  the  Freer  Gallery,  organised  the  exhibition  and 
wrote  the  sumptuous  catalogue  for  Art  oj  the 
Arab  World.  Since  becoming  the  curator  in  1970, 
Dr.  Atil  has  published  several  other  works  on 
Near  Eastern  Art,  including  Ceramics  from  the 
World  of  Islam,  Exhibition  of  2500  Years  of  Persian 
Art,  and  Turkish  Art  of  the  Ottoman  Period. 


A  FLOWER  FOR  EVERY  SEASON : 
Japanese  Paintings  from  the  C.  D.  Carter  Collection 

This  fascinating  exhibition  will  be  on  view  at  The 
Brooklyn  Museum  (New  York  City)  through  10 
August.  More  than  fifty  screens  and  scrolls  com- 
prise a  survey  of  the  major  schools  of  Japanese 
painting,  from  early  fourteenth-century  Buddhist 
icons  to  a  late  nineteenth-century  screen  in  lacquer 
and  gold.  Robert  Mocs,  Curator  of  Oriental  Art 
at  The  Brooklyn  Museum,  organised  the  exhibi- 
tion and  wrote  the  comprehensive  catalogue 
which  places  each  painting  in  its  historical  and 
cultural  context. 

Explaining  the  title  of  the  exhibition,  A  Flower 
for  Every  Season,  Mr.  Moes  says,  'Flowers  as  sym- 
bols for  seasons  and  moods  are  ubiquitous  in 
Japanese  art,  as  a  glance  at  the  exhibition  will 
suggest.  Autumn  flowers  and  grasses,  with  their 
allusion  to  the  evanescence  of  life,  are  especially 
poignant  ....  The  pleasure  of  the  Carter  Collec- 
tion", he  adds,  'is  that  it  allows  us  to  savour  that 
variety  which  is  the  keynote  of  Japanese  art.  We 
have  here  Japanese  painting  at  its  best,  largely  free 
of  foreign  influence,  philosophical  freight,  or 
narrative  content.  It  is  painting  as  painting,  pure 
design,  the  formal  organisation  of  colours  and 
shapes,  for  which  its  subjects,  often  taken  from 
classic  court  poetry,  provide  points  of  departure'. 

Beginning  with  Buddhist  works  of  the  Kama- 


kura  period  (1185-1334),  icons  of  dieties  painted 
in  fine,  continuous  outline  and  bright  colours,  the 
exhibition  proceeds,  in  sharp  contrast,  to  Zen 
monochrome  works,  landscape  paintings  of  the 
Muromachi  period  (1392  1568).  Then  are  seen 
the  sparkling  mineral  colours  and  gold  leaf  of 
Monoyama  painting  (1 568-161 5),  an  art  of  frank 
ostentation  produced  for  a  ruling  warrior  class. 
And  finally,  from  the  Edo  period  (1615-1868) 
there  is  a  rich  proliferation  of  schools  and  styles. 

C.  D.  ('Nick')  Carter  is  a  retired  oil  company 
executive.  While  serving  as  a  consultant  to  the 
Japanese  petroleum  industry  in  the  late  1940s,  and 
as  a  frequent  visitor  during  the  ensuing  twenty 
years,  he  formed  a  collection  of  fine  Chinese 
paintings,  another  of  important  Chinese  bronzes 
(since  given  to  Princeton  University),  and  the 
superb  collection  of  Japanese  paintings  in  the 
current  exhibition. 

Following  its  showing  at  The  Brooklyn 
Museum,  the  exhibition  will  be  on  view  at  the 
University  Art  Museum,  Berkeley,  from  21 
October  through  7  December,  1975;  and  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  Museum  of  Art,  21 
March  through  25  April,  1976. 

3.  Kitao  Masayoshi  (1764-1824). 
Wisteria  Maiden  (detail), 
ink  and  colour  on  silk. 
C.  D.  Carter  Collection. 


MINI ATURE JAPANESE  METALWORK 

The  Eugene  W.  Kettering  Collection  of  Miniature 
Japanese  Metaiwork  was  seen  at  the  Dayton  Art 
Institute  (Ohio)  through  last  April.  The  collection 
which  is  composed  primarily  of  fittings  for  the 
Samurai  sword  has  been  given  to  the  Institute  by 
Virginia  Kettering  Kampf,  whose  generosity  also 
made  possible  the  exhibition  and  the  catalogues. 

Though  the  Samurai  sword  is  well  known  in 
this  country  as  a  souvenir  item,  often  overlooked 
is  the  symbolism  inherent  in  the  sword  which  was 
much  more  than  just  a  weapon.  A  sword,  'a 
jewel'  and  a  mirror  are  the  Sacred  Treasures  of 
Japan.  Singly  and  collectively,  these  three  trea- 
sures symbolise  Japan  and  her  people  and  in  1737, 
Arai  Hakuseki  records,  'The  Three  Sacred  Trea- 
sures which  are  all  in  existence  will  continue  to 
protect  Japan,  as  long  as  heaven  and  earth  re- 
main'. An  object  of  veneration  whose  use  was 
reserved  for  the  samurai,  the  proud  and  ancient 
warrior  caste,  the  sword  was  created  with  ritual 
under  strict  though  changing  codification  for 
more  than  twelve  centuries,  until  in  the  latei8oo's 
the  Emperor,  to  biing  Japan  in  modern  society, 
broke  the  power  of  the  samurai.  The  Japanese 
reverence  for  the  sword  is  exemplified  by  the 
brilliant  workmanship  of  the  various  fittings  for 
the  sword,  each  created  by  an  individual  artist 
and  united  in  the  whole  of  the  sword  to  turn  a 
utilitarian  object  into  a  work  of  art. 

The  Kettering  Collection  is  primarily  of 
menuki,  the  mainly  decorative  fittings  on  each 
side  of  the  hilt  of  the  samurai  sword.  Otten  un- 
seen in  the  totality  of  the  sword  and  partially 
hidden  under  the  wrapping  of  the  hilt,  these  tiny 
sculptures,  often  no  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
height,  are  exquisite  in  the  concept  and  execution 
of  detail.  Though  miniature  in  size,  they  are  not 
diminutive  in  workmanship.  D.  Martin  H.  B. 
Lorber  in  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue  com- 
ments, 'The  Dayton  Art  Institute  is  most  fortu- 
nate for  the  kind  gift  of  the  Collection  of  the  late 
Eugene  W.  Kettering  which  is  most  rare  in  tli.it 
the  pieces  are  all  of  outstanding  quality,  many  by 
famed  and  accomplished  masters,  but  more  un- 
usual in  that  they  are  gold.  As  gold  had  always 
been  far  rarer  in  Japan  than  in  China  or  the  West, 
gold  fittings  arc  rare  as  single  items,  but  unheard 
of  as  a  collection  and  this  collection  is  probably 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Mr.  Kettering 
collected  wisely". 

4.  KlKUOKA  MlTSUMASA  (1759-1824). 

Pair  of  Menuki,  gold. 

Dayton  Art  Institute,  Kettering  Collection. 


ANCIENT  CHINESE  JADES  FROM 
THE  BUFFALO  MUSEUM  OF  SCIENCE 

Ancient  Chinese  Jades  from  the  Buffalo  Museum 
of  Science  was  an  exhibition  seen  recently  at 
China  House  Gallery  (New  York  City).  Joan  M. 
Hartman,  instructor  and  co-ordinator  of  the  art 
history  programme  at  the  China  Institute,  con- 
tributor to  leading  art  journals  and  periodicals,  and 
a  recognized  authority  on  Chinese  jade,  is  the 
Guest  Curator.  Mrs.  Hartman  has  selected  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  objects  exhibited,  and 
has  written  the  accompanying,  fully  illustrated, 
catalogue. 

The  Chauncey  J.  Hamlin  collection  of  ancient 
Chinese  jades  is  the  fruit  of  two  lengthy  trips 
made  by  Mr.  Hamlin  to  China  in  the  1930s. 
Donated  along  with  a  fine  group  of  bronzes  and 
ceramics  to  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,  governing  association  of  the  Buffalo 
Museum  of  Science,  only  a  few  of  these  jades  have 
been  away  from  home,  and  most  have  never  been 
published.  Thus,  China  House  Gallery  is  parti- 
cularly pleased  to  be  able  to  bring  this  collection 
to  New  York  City,  for  the  appreciation  of  a 
larger  viewing  public. 

Spanning  the  late  Neolithic  period  (c.  2000  bc) 
through  the  Han  Dynasty  (206  BC-220  ad),  these 
jades  offer  special  insight  into  early  Chinese 
culture.  Chosen  for  their  quality,  rarity,  subject 
matter  and/or  unusual  function,  this  exhibition 
includes  jades  fashioned  as  farming  implements, 
religious  symbols,  emblems  of  rank,  jewellery 
and  amulets  to  bc  sewn  to  the  clothing  of  the 
deceased.  The  Chinese  believed  that  jade  had 
magic  preservative  powers.  Surrounded  with 
symbols  of  heaven  and  earth,  dressed  with  jade 
jewellery,  the  openings  of  the  body  stopped  with 
jade  plugs  -  the  soul  of  the  dead  was  assured  of 
rising  to  heaven  or  to  the  next  world. 

A  significant  contribution  to  our  study  of  this 
subject  is  Mrs.  Hartman's  discussion  in  the  cata- 
logue of  the  scientific  properties  of  the  mineral 
known  as  jade  (nephrite).  Twenty-five  examples 
were  subjected  to  x-ray  diffraction  and  micro- 
scopic scanning  analysis,  which  revealed  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  early  carvings 
are  jade.  This  was  determinable  even  when  the 
piece  is  completely  'altered'  -  turned  to  a  chalk- 
white  or  an  ivory  opaque  colour  -  from  burial. 
The  identification  and  symbolism  of  the  red 
pigment  often  found  on  these  jades  is  fully 
explored.  Carving  methods  and  dating  proced- 
ures are  amply  covered.  Much  information  from 
recent  archaeological  finds  in  China  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  catalogue  entries,  as  an  aid 
in  substantiating  the  character  and  period  of 
specific  examples. 

These  ancient  Chinese  jades,  some  only  a  few 
inches  tall,  reveal  the  extraordinary  technical  and 
creative  skills  of  the  Chinese  lapidary.  Careful 
scrutiny  of  this  assemblage  provides  wide  appeal, 
whether  the  viewer  is  intrigued  by  precision-cut 
blades,  religious  symbols,  sculpture  in  the  round, 
articles  of  jewellery  or  simply  fascinated  with  the 
myriad  colour  tones  inherent  in  the  mineral. 
'Jade,  most  precious  of  stones  to  the  Chinese, 
embodies  a  vast  treasury  of  symbolism,  faith  and 
artistic  genius,  so  much  a  part  of  the  very  being 
of  this  ancient  people'.  The  exhibition  was 
effectively  installed  in  the  jewel-like  small  gallery 
of  the  China  Institute. 


5.  Buffalo,  Shang,  mottled  buff  altered  nephrite. 
Buffalo  Museum  of  Science, 

Chauncey  J.  Hamlin  Collection. 

6.  Placque  with  Animals,  Late  Eastern  Chou 
or  Western  Han,  pale  green  altered  nephrite; 
incrustation  of  soil,  red  pigment. 

Buffalo  Museum  ol  Science, 
Chauncey  J.  Hamlin  Collection. 


JACQUES  CALLOT: 

PRINTS  AND  RELATED  DRAWINGS 

A  major  international  loan  exhibition  of  prints 
and  drawings  by  the  French  printmaker  Jacques 
Callot  (1592-163  5)  can  be  seen  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  (Washington,  DC)  through  14 
September.  Over  two  hundred  prints  and  fifty 
preparatory  drawings  will  be  included  in  the 
exhibition.  The  majority  of  prints  in  the  exhibi- 
tion will  be  from  the  National  Gallery's  graphic 
arts  collection,  which  contains  impressions  of 
almost  all  of  Callot's  one  thousand,  four  hundred 
prints,  given  to  the  National  in  large  part  by 
Rudolf  L.  Baumfcld  and  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald. 

Sixty-five  loans  to  the  exhibition  will  come 
from  prominent  collections  in  London,  Lenin- 
grad, Stockholm,  Paris,  Chicago,  Boston,  New 
York,  San  Francisco,  New  Haven,  Princeton,  and 
Ann  Arbor.  Two  museums  in  Callot's  birthplace 
of  Nancy  in  Lorrain  will  also  lend  works  to  the 
exhibition.  Included  in  the  exhibition  will  be 
copper  plates  etched  for  Callot's  first  great  carto- 
graphic war  scries,  The  Siege  of  Breda,  and  books 
illustrated  by  Callot.  In  addition,  the  wide- 
ranging  admiration  for  Callot's  etchings  at  the 
time  of  his  death  is  illustrated  by  approximately 
fifteen  copies  of  his  prints  executed  by  known  as 
well  as  anonymous  seventeenth-century  print- 
makers. 

The  catalogue  accompanying  the  exhibition, 
with  scholarly  text  written  by  H.  Diane  Russell, 
Assistant  Curator  of  Graphic  Arts  at  the  National 
Gallery,  contains  illustrations  of  all  exhibited 
works,  as  well  as  entries  on  each  print  and  draw- 
ing and  fifty-five  supplemental  illustrations. 
Jeffrey  Blanchard,  a  graduate  student  at  Yale 
University,  has  contributed  a  section  on  theatre 
in  Callot's  work. 


PICASSO  EXHIBITION  AT 
ACQUAVELLA  GALLERIES 

An  important  loan  exhibition  of  paintings  by 
Pablo  Picasso  (1 881— 1973)  was  seen  recently  at 
the  Acquavella  Galleries  in  New  York.  The 
exhibition  was  a  benefit  for  Cancer  Care,  Inc., 
and  the  National  Cancer  Foundation,  New  York. 
It  included  fifty-one  works  chosen  from 
museums  and  private  collections,  representing  all 
phases  of  Picasso's  extraordinarily  prodigious 
painting  mastery.  It  was  the  largest  exhibition  of 
this  great  twentieth-century  master's  paintings 
held  in  the  United  States  since  his  death  in 
Mougins,  France  almost  two  years  ago,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one. 

The  exhibition  spanned  six  decades,  from 
1901-1965,  bringing  together  many  well-known 
works  of  Picasso  from  museums,  including 
Woman  with  Loaves,  1906  and  A4an  with  Violin, 
191 1  (The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art),  First 
Steps,  1943  (Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  New 
Haven),  The  Actor,  1904-1905  and  The  Coiffure, 
1906  (The  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York), 
The  Accordionist,  191 1  and  Mandolin  and  Guitar, 
1924  (The  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York) 
with  major  paintings  on  loan  from  private  col- 
lections, a  number  of  which  have  not  been 
previously  exhibited  to  the  public  in  New  York. 

A  fully-illustrated  catalogue  with  twenty-one 
full-page  reproductions  in  colour  and  thirty  full- 
page  black  and  white  reproductions  accompanied 
the  show.  Brief  introductions  entitled  'The 
Riddle  of  Picasso'  will  be  by  Sir  Roland  Penrose, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts, 
London,  and  author  of  'Picasso,  His  Life  and 
Work,'  and  'Picasso  and  History'  by  Professor 
Robert  Rosenblum,  of  the  New  York  University 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  author  of  numer- 
ous articles  on  Picasso. 
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Top. 

7.  Jacques  Callot  (1592-1635). 
The  Watermill,  pen  and  brown  ink, 
drawn  over  with  the  stylus. 
Devonshire  Collection. 

Lent  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Chatsworth  Settlement. 

Above  left. 

8.  Pablo  Picasso. 
Buste  of  Femande  Olivier, 
gouache  on  paper,  1909. 
Private  Collection ,  New  York. 

Left. 

10.  Pablo  Picasso. 
First  Steps,  1943. 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery, 
Gift  of  Stephen  C.  Clark. 


Above. 

9.  Jacques  Callot 
The  Fan,  etching  with  engraving. 
National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Lessingf.  Rosenwald  Collection. 
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Munich 

GUIMARD  IN  PARIS 

The  architect  Hector  Guimard  was  undoubtedly 
the  master  of  Art  Nouveau  in  France;  his  adven- 
turous spirit  is  clearly  evident  in  the  exhibition  on 
view  until  17  August  at  the  Museum-Villa  Stuck 
(Prinzregentrasse,  60).  The  elaborate  decoration 
of  the  Belle  Epoque  can  be  seen  in  his  work  in 
Paris  -  a  reminder  of  the  famous  entrances  to  the 
Metro  designed  between  1899  and  1904  -  and  in 
items  from  the  Castcl  Beranger  in  the  rue  La 
Fontaine  built  in  1898  and  designed  by  Guimard, 
both  internally  and  externally  down  to  the  last 
detail,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  total 
integration  of  the  arts  later  to  be  propounded  by 
the  Bauhaus. 

Geneva 

WOMEN  PAINTERS 
OF  THE  ECOLE  DE  PARIS 
To  mark  International  Women's  Year  there  is  an 
exhibition  at  the  Petit-Palais  throughout  the 
summer  of  a  selection  of  canvases  by  women 
artists  who  formed  part  of  the  vast  and  indefinable 
melting-pot  known  as  l'Ecole  de  Paris.  Cubism  is 
particularly  well  represented:  Maria  Blanchard, 
Marie  Laurencin,  Marevna,  Alice  Halicka.  Slav 
fantasy  is  represented  by  the  strikingly  bright 
colours  of  the  compositions  of  Marie  Vassilieff 
and  Nathalia  Gontcharova,  naif  art  by  Mady  de 
La  Giraudiere,  Expressionism  by  Madeleine  Bcrly 
and  Valentine  Prax.  In  short,  from  the  pastels  of 
Suzanne  Valadon  to  the  sculptures  of  Ghana 
OrlofF,  it  is  a  fine  panorama  of  women  artists  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (until  15  October). 


Monte  Carlo 

THE  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL 
ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  EXHIBITION 
A  bold  and  praiseworthy  initiative  in  these  dim- 
cult  economic  times  is  the  first  international  ex- 
hibition to  be  mounted  by  antique  and  art  dealers 
at  the  International  Sporting  Club  of  Monte  Carlo 
w  hich  opened  on  25  July  and  will  last  until  11 
August.  There  are  twenty-five  participants  all  well 
known  in  the  art  world  and  specialists  in  certain 
fields  from  archaeology  to  faience  and  Negro  art 
to  modern  painting.  Some  of  the  most  influential 
Paris  dealers  have  been  joined  by  seven  antique 
dealers  from  Florence  and  Milan  and  three  from 
Monaco.  Jewellery  will  also  form  part  of  this  im- 
portant exhibition:  Cartier  has  brought  several 
jewels  of  historical  significance  which  belonged 
to  John  hi  of  Poland  and  Catherine  of  Russia.  The 
hours  of  opening  to  the  public  are  from  11  to  13 
hours  and  17  to  23  hours. 


2.  Terracotta  bowl,  Italy,  c.  500  bc. 
Height:  33  cm. 
Exhibited  by  Roudilkm  at  the 
Salon  des  Antiquaires,  Monte  Carlo. 


Nice 

POSTERS  OF  THE  LAST 
HUNDRED  YEARS 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  poster  has 
been  an  interesting  reflection  of  social  evolution. 
Under  the  double  and  complementary  title 
Fashion  and  Perfume  pictures  signed  by  Cheret, 
Mucha,  Boutet  de  Monvel,  Cappiello,  Lepape, 
Marty  and,  more  recently,  Domergue,  Gruau  or 
Savignac  illustrate  the  preoccupations  of  each 
period  -  the  triumphs  of  industry,  colonial  con- 
quests and  the  consequent  enthusiasm  for  the  East, 
the  liberation  of  women.  These  posters  are  on 
view  alongside  model  dresses,  bottles  of  perfume 
and  some  hundred  various  knick-knacks  at  the 
Centre  International  of  Nice  until  20  August. 
They  will  then  visit  Lyon  (1-10  September), 
Bordeaux  (16  September-2  October)  and,  in 
turn  until  31  December,  Strasburg,  Poitiers, 
Montpellier  and  Aix-en-Provence. 

Marseilles 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  EAST 
The  Romantic  painters  were  intoxicated  by  the 
East  and  its  rich  ornamentation.  The  Greek  war 
of  Independence  in  1822.  the  wars  in  theOttoman 
Empire  in  1829  and  the  conquest  of  Algiers  in 
1830  all  encouraged  poets  and  artists  to  revive  the 
great  oriental  myths.  Marseilles  'the  gateway  to 
the  Orient'  is  in  a  position  to  recall  the  riches  of 
this  period  and  this  particular  part  of  the  world. 
Until  30  August  the  Musee  Cantini  is  exhibiting 
characteristic  works  of  the  best  of  the  orientalist 
painters  -  from  Delacroix,  Decamps  and  Chas- 
seriau  to  Fromentin,  Ziem  and  Monticelli.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  paintings  and  draw- 
ings some  twenty  of  them  by  the  incontestable 
master  of  this  school,  Delacroix,  with  a  col- 
lection of  objects  which  skilfully  reconstruct  the 
studio  of  an  orientalist  painter. 


Below. 

3.  Delacroix.  Arab  lying  on  a  mat. 
Musee  Cantini,  Marseilles. 


1.  Tamara  de  Lempicka.  Two  Friends,  1923, 
130  X  160  cm.  Petit-Palais,  Geneva. 


4.  Albert  Marquet. 
The  Port  of  Hamburg,  1909, 
65  X  81  cm. 

Galcric  des  Beaux  Arts,  Bordeaux. 


Bordeaux 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARQUET 
Until  7  September  the  Galerie  des  Beaux  Arts  is 
devoting  its  annual  exhibition  to  Albert  Marquet 
(1875-1947);  close  on  two  hundred  canvases  and 
drawings  which  illustrate  the  perfect  balance,  re- 
straint and  dignity  of  the  work  of  this  native  of 
Bordeaux  who  adopted  the  clear  strong  colours 
of  the  Fauves.  It  was  a  short  but  vital  period  which 
the  organiser  has  succeeded  in  reviving  with  some 
unpublished  canvases  which  are  typical  of  the 
contrasts  and  diagrammatic  style  of  his  work.  In 
1907  Marquet  settled  at  the  Quai  Saint-Michel  in 
Paris  where  he  produced  many  views  looking 
down  on  the  Seine  and  the  Pont  Neuf  and  evolved 
a  broad,  vivid  style  free  from  superfluous  detail. 
Several  nudes  reveal  his  skill  in  portraying  the 
human  form.  These  were  executed  before  he 
travelled  to  Egypt,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  Algeria  and 
Sweden  where  the  clarity  of  the  light  over  the 
landscapes  appealed  to  him  greatly.  His  expert 
draughtsmanship  and  rapidly  executed  little 
sketches  reveal  a  sensitivity  and  gift  for  observa- 
tion equal  to  the  best  in  Japanese  art  of  the  last 
century. 

Paris 

IN  THE  PARIS  GALLERIES 
A  fifteenth-century  triptych  from  Strasburg, 
seventeenth-century  Flemish  still  lifes  (Osias  Bert, 
Van  Hulsdonck),  eighteenth  century  French  still 
lifes,  a  large  Rubens  sketch,  landscapes  signed  by 
Van  Goyen,  Patcl  or  Volaire,  horses  by  De  Dreux 
and  John-Lewis  Brown,  eighteenth-century  terra- 
cottas: this  is  a  selection  from  the  panorama  of 
European  art  offered  to  us  until  18  August  by  the 
Galerie  Francois  Heim  (15  avenue  Matignon, 
vinicme). 

Under  the  title  La  Nature,  I'Arbre  et  la  Montague 
the  Galerie  de  I'Avenue  (47  bis  avenue  Bosquet, 
Vliieme)  is  showing  this  summer  drawings  and 
watercolours  of  minor  French  masters  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  which,  perhaps 
more  than  any  very  elaborate  canvas,  demon- 
strate their  passion  for  landscape  and  their  pro- 
found sensitivity  to  the  rhythm  of  the  seasons. 

Klaus  Dietrich  is  a  twentieth-century  visionary. 
The  Galerie  Ariane  Lanccll  (9  rue  Arsene  Hous- 
saye,  vrnieme)  is  showing  until  20  August  per- 
fectly executed  canvases  by  him  in  which  his 
truculent  imagination  and  surrealist  fantasy  evoke 
a  strange  haunted  world. 


HENRI  MATISSE 

One  hundred  and  sixty  drawings  and  about  sixty 
sculptures  demonstrate  the  feeling  for  volume  and 
movement  of  one  of  the  masters  who  has  exer- 
cised a  decisive  influence  on  contemporary  art  - 
Henri  Matisse  (1869-1954).  By  transposing  reality 
he  magnified  and  reproduced  perfectly  the  small- 
est detail  with  elegant  and  supple  strokes.  This 
vitality  and  skilful  manipulation  of  light  can  be 
seen  too  in  his  bronzes  in  which  an  eff  ect  of  spon- 
taneity is  preserved  (Musee  d'  Art  Modernc  until 
7  September). 


6.  Leon  Barotte.  Tree. 
Galerie  de  I'Avenue,  Paris. 


Top. 

5.  Le  Chevalier  Volaire. 
The  Posilipo,  Naples. 
Galerie  Francois  Heim,  Paris. 


7.  Klaus  Dietrich.  L' Amour. 
Galerie  Ariane  Lancell,  Paris. 
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Right. 

Early  Whieldon-type  Staffordshire  figure, 

one  of  a  pair. 

Copper-green  base 

with  posies  of  flowers. 

Rich  madder-brown 

fmaneanese}  waistcoat. 


British  Pottery 

By  Geoffrey  A.  Godden 
452  pages,  600  illustrations 
and  18  colour  plates 
London:  barrie  and  jenkins 

£10.00 

British  Pottery  is  an  excellent  companion  to 
Geoffrey  Goddcn's  'British  Porcelain  -  an  illus- 
trated Guide'  and  a  much  needed  complete  book 
of  reference  for  collector's  and  others,  to  enable 
them  to  keep  pace  with  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  the  specialists  since  the  excellent,  but  now 
rather  old,  volumes  of  such  experts  as  Falkner 
and  Read. 

Geoffrey  Goddcn's  considerable  study  of  both 
pottery  and  porcelain  has  already  resulted  in  a 
small  library  of  valuable  information  for  col- 
lectors; his  'Handbook  of  British  Pottery  and 
Porcelain  marks'  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  of  the  guides. 

In  the  present  volume  we  start  with  a  short, 
interesting  introduction,  underlining  the  person- 
ality and  individuality  of  much  of  the  pottery, 
and  also  the  fact  that  when  the  industry  started 
and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  it  was  a  peasant 
industry,  which  portrayed  so  often  the  ordinary 
people  of  its  day.  We  follow  the  industry,  in 
considerable  detail,  from  Delft-type  ware,  salt- 
glaze,  Whicldon  -  and  similar  type  Staffordshire: 
Wedgwood,  and  so  forth  -  right  through  its  life 
to  Art  Deco;  the  1920s  and  1930s;  studio;  and 
modern  commercial  pottery. 

Throughout  there  are  more  illustrations  than 
reading  matter,  which,  particularly  as  they  are 
well-captioned,  enhances  the  value  of  the  book 
for  the  less  experienced  collector.  The  brief  bibli- 
ography at  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  an  excellent 
idea. 

Wedgwood,  not  unnaturally,  warrants  a  long- 
er entry  than  most.  Some  of  the  illustrations  of 
earlier  vases  are  of  considerable  interest,  for  in- 
stance a  Greek  design  on  a  vase  from  the  new 
(1769)  Etruria  works.  The  so-called  Etruscan 
design  undoubtedly  emanated  from  Magna 
Graecia. 

Ironstone-type  bodies,  Turner's  ware,  Lustre 
decoration,  William  Ridgway,  and  so  forth  are 
all  dealt  with  separately,  with  innumerable 
illustrations,  as  also  are  Pratt-type  printing  and 
Majolica  wares. 

Staffordshire  figures  merit  a  chapter  on  their 
own,  for  which  Falkner's  'Woods  family  of 
Burslem'  must  always  stand  as  the  great  authority 
for  the  origin  and  continuance  of  this  well- 
known  family  of  potters.  Ralph  Woods  started 


the  factory  during  the  eighteenth  century  and 
succeeding  generations  carried  on  his  potting 
tradition.  Of  these,  Enoch  Wood,  who  died  iifv 
1 840,  was  thought  to  have  been  designer  not  only 
to  his  family,  but  to  many  other  potters  in  the 
area.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  two  Ralph  Wood  'Rural 
Pastimes'  groups  are  illustrated  in  black-and- 
white:  the  medium  detracts  considerably  from  the 
charm  of  this  type  of  early  figure  -  these  two  are 
impressed,  which  is  rare.  A  good  photograph  of 
an  impressed  mark,  which  even  in  the  older 
figures  is  far  from  usual,  would  have  been  of 
interest,  particularly  if  it  had  been  the  Woods' 
'rhebus'. 

On  the  page  of 'Reproduction  figures'  7683  is 
labelled  'Inebriate  group'.  This  plate  is  a  page 
from  a  catalogue.  However  the  original  of  this 
group,  which  is  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  is  named  'Vicker  and  Moses',  and  was 
thought  by  such  experts  as  Read  to  have  been 
made  by  Aaron  Wood,  who  died  in  1785.  Shaw, 
a  contemporary  potter,  claims  that  Aaron  also 
'made  models  and  moulds'  for  Whieldon. 

The  Art  Nouveau  section  contains  some  inter- 
esting reproductions  of  pages  from  catalogues, 
and  advertisements,  particularly  of  jugs  and  basins 
such  as  those  owned  by  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents in  the  early  twentieth  century.  Today,  they 
are  collector's  pieces.  Pilkington's  'Royal  Lan- 
castrian' gets  an  article  to  itself,  the  'Royal'  having 
been  granted  to  the  factory  in  19 13  by  King 
George  v. 

The  book  ends  with  a  'Guide  to  dating',  and  a 
short  general  bibliography  in  which  it  is  strange 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  experts,  such  as 
Read,  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  colour  plates  throughout  the  book  are 
good,  which  is  not  always  true  of  those  in  black- 
and-white;  and  the  matt  paper,  though  possibly 
more  artistic  in  reproduction,  does  not  make  for 
clearness  of  outline.  There  are  some  errors  in 
binding,  inadmissable  in  a  book  of  this  type  and 
price,  pages  307-310,  and  315-318  being  very 
much  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  extremely  ir- 
regularly cut;  one  or  two  printing  errors;  such 
mistakes  as  'Antiques'  Collector  for  'Antique 
Collector'  and  'Oi/r  Homes  and  Gardens';  Plate 
No.  588,  shows  a  'Denby'  ware  oven-proof 
coffee-pot  of 'green- wheat'  pattern,  dated  1972  - 
but  this  reviewer  bought  two  of  these  jugs  in 
1966!  Very  small  things,  which  nonetheless  mar 
the  whole. 

R.  J.  L.  WYNNE-THOMAS 


The  Williams  Family 

By  Jan  Reynolds 
178  pages,  169  illustrations 
and  5  colour 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk: 

THE  ANTIQUE  COLLECTORS'  CLUB 
£9-50 

There  are  so  many  Williamses  in  the  reference 
books,  not  all  of  them  related,  that  collectors 
might  be  forgiven  for  mistaking  one  for  another, 
and  for  misattributions  based  on  subject  matter 
alone.  Miss  Reynolds,  a  descendant  of  the  family 
sired  by  Edward  ('Old')  Williams  (1782-1855), 
has  drawn  on  surviving  records  to  establish  the 
dates,  relationships  and  careers  of  the  dozen  or  so 
painters  who  together  make  up  the  Williams 
Family  -  not  all  of  whom,  confusingly  enough, 
used  their  own  names.  By  means  of  a  family  tree, 


Miss  Reynolds  shows  that  this  sturdy  dynasty  of 
artists  were  of  the  same  stock  as  James  Ward  ra, 
one  of  whose  sisters  married  Edward  Williams, 
an  engraver  working  in  the  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  father  of 'Old'  Williams,  whose  six  sons 
all  made  names  for  themselves  as  landscape 
painters.  The  eldest,  Edward  Charles,  and  two 
brothers,  George  and  Alfred,  painted  under  their. 
own  names.  The  other  three  preferred  to  work 
under  adopted  surnames.  Henry  Williams  called 
himself  Boddington  (his  wife's  name),  Arthur 
Williams  became  Gilbert  (his  own  second  name), 
and  Sidney  Williams  became  Percy  (another  of 
his  Christian  names).  Henry's  son  Edwin  also 
called  himself  Boddington,  and  painted  in  much 
the  same  style,  though  feebler.  Arthur's  two 
children,  Horace  and  Kate,  inherited  some  of  the 
family  talent  and  both  called  themselves  Gilbert. 
Sidney's  younger  son  Herbert  became  an  illustra- 
tor, and  used  his  father's  adopted  name,  Percy. 
George's  two  children,  Walter  and  Caroline 
Williams,  practised  as  landscape  painters  into  the 
present  century. 

Useful  though  it  is  to  be  able  to  separate  the 
various  Williamscs,  Miss  Reynolds'  book  is 
additionally  valuable  for  the  comprehensive 
range  of  illustrations,  showing  the  progress  of 
the  family  style  through  three  generations.  That 
it  survived  so  long,  and  provided  good  livings  for 
so  many  members  of  the  family,  was  due  (as  Miss 
Reynolds  acknowledges)  as  much  to  circum- 
stances as  to  talent.  The  Williams's  style  was 
exactly  suited  to  the  later  Victorian  taste  in  land- 
scape, and  ensured  that,  unlike  some  English 
painters  of  greater  powers  and  imagination,  they 
were  able  to  live  in  respectable  style  -  many  of 
them  in  semi-rural  Barnes,  where  the  family  put 
down  grateful  roots.  They  earned  respectful 
notices  in  The  Times,  and  were  popular  among 
people  who  enjoyed  a  flutter  on  the  Art  Union 
lotteries.  They  were  nearly  all  prolific,  consis- 
tently 'comfortable'  in  subject  matter,  and  not 
ashamed  to  borrow  freely  from  one  another's 
ideas.  These,  it  must  be  said,  were  cosily  hum- 
drum. In  a  Williams  Family  composition,  all  is 
pretty,  ordered  and  arranged :  God  is  having  one 
of  his  good  days.  Miss  Reynolds  describes  the 
'new  realism'  of  their  painting:  'the  charm  of 
a  cow  parsley  plant  in  the  foreground'  would 
appeal  to  a  town  dweller  who  liked  to  keep  his 
mental  picture  of  a  countryside  unsullied  by 
suburban  blight  and  industrial  grime.  'It  was 
certainly  from  this  type  of  buyer',  she  writes, 
'rather  than  from  the  more  traditional  art  patrons, 
that  the  Williamses  made  many  sales'. 

Apart  from  their  borrowings  from  one  an- 
other, the  Williamses  seemed  ready  to  look  to 
artists  of  the  calibre  of  Constable  and  Linnell,  and 
to  the  Norwich  School.  'Old'  Edward  Williams 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  James  Stark,  and  some 
of  the  reproductions  suggest  a  kinship  with  such 
second-generation  Norwich  men  as  the  younger 
Ladbrookes  and  Obadiah  Short.  The  subjects 
are  usually  generalised  (probably  in  response  to 
the  market)  and  abound  in  picturesque  detail. 
Boddington  perc  is  perhaps  the  most  accom- 
plished technically,  with  Percy  capable  of  rising 
above  mere  picture-making  when  moved  to  do 
so.  However,  the  plates  will  do  little  to  advance 
the  reputation  of  the  Gilberts,  or  of  Walter 
Williams.  A  group  of  photographs  from  family 
sources  shows  some  of  the  artists  smiling  cheer- 
fully, as  well  they  might.  They  seem  to  have 
made  a  modicum  of  inspiration  go  a  long  way. 

DENIS  THOMAS 
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'Who  has  been  to  Italy',  cried  Gogol,  'can 
forget  all  other  regions.  Who  has  been  to  Heaven 
does  not  desire  the  Earth'.  And  poor  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  all  his  life  has  yearned  to  visit  the 
peninsula,  half  dies  when  Mrs.  Thrailc  designs  to 
go  there  without  him.  'A  man',  he  cries  in 
anguish,  'who  has  not  been  to  Italy  is  always 
conscious  of  an  inferiority  .  .  .'.  Henry  James  may 
at  last  have  come  to  anchor  among  the  buffeting 
winds  of  Rye,  but  his  first  sight  of  Italy  drew 
from  him  a  paean:  'At  last,  for  the  first  time,  I 
live'. 

It  may  well  be  one's  fate  to  fall  in  love  with  as 
many  different  countries  as  different  people.  Yet, 
speaking  personally,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  love 
affair  at  once  more  inebriating  and  more  exasper- 
ating than  one's  affair  with  Italy.  For  all  of  fifteen 
hundred  years  our  hearts  have  been  torn  by  the 
beauties  of  the  peninsula,  and  enraged  by  the 
havoc  wrought  upon  it,  not  only  by  the  barbarian 
invader,  but  even  more  by  the  Italians  themselves. 
But  as  the  talented  Mr.  Beny  is  obviously  aware, 
and  as  Mr.  Gore  Vidal  wrily  suggests  in  his  ad- 
mirable epilogue,  'progress'  is  killing  Italy  before 
our  eyes.  Let  us  turn  back  lovingly  to  it  then, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

That  being  said,  I  can  only  counsel  every  lover 
of  grace  and  taste  to  enjoy  the  land  while  he  can. 
Mr.  Beny,  dealing  with  some  of  the  most 
memorable  monuments  that  European  man  has 
ever  created,  or  has  continued  to  create  for  the 
best  part  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years, 
himself  now  creates  with  his  camera  a  monu- 
ment, now  splendid,  romantic  and  apocolyptic, 
which  is  worth  every  penny  of  its  rather  stiff 
price. 

In  this  Italian  survey,  Mr.  Beny  reveals  himself 
as  a  photographer  of  immense  artistry  and 
authority  -  though  I  am  surprised  at  his  allowing 
such  an  unfortunate  degree  of  parallax  as  distorts 
Bernini's  celestial  collonade  before  St.  Peter's 
(pi.  144).  But  this  solitary  technical  lapse  counts 
for  little  beside  his  'poet's  eye'  and  the  taste  of  his 
selection.  He  travels  the  opposite  way  to  those  of 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon,  beginning  north  of 
Cape  Passaro  and  ending  at  the  foot  of  the 
Brenner  Pass;  and  In  Italy  unrolls  its  splendours 
visually  for  us  as  does  no  other  book  of  which  I 
know.  Mr.  Beny's  artistry  and  taste  are  ably 
seconded  by  Anthony  Thwaite  and  Peter  Porter 
in  their  commentaries  and  anthologies,  culled 
from  writings  on  Italy  over  the  centuries,  from 
Virgil  onward. 

Some  of  us,  cossetting  personal  enthusiasms, 
may  occasionally  jib  at  Mr.  Beny's  selection.  Why 
no  mention  of  Noto  for  instance,  surely  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  baroque  towns,  not  only  of 
Sicily,  but  of  the  entire  peninsula?  Why  no  quo- 
tation from  Beckford?  Yet,  perhaps,  we  should 
not  cavil,  when  Mr.  Beny  gives  us  charming 
pictures  of  such  usually  neglected  places  as  Lecce 
and  Sabbioncta,  that  seventeenth-century  play- 
thing of  a  Gonzaga  town  hidden  among  the  reeds 
of  the  Po,  where  the  local  cinema  was  once  a 


theatre  designed  by  Scamozzi,  and  the  municipal 
archives  arc  kept  in  a  safe  dated  1509  -  or  at  least 
were  thus  kept  when  I  was  last  there,  a  decade 

ago. 

Alas,  I  am  not  familiar  with  Mr.  Beny's  other 
works.  But  here  he  has  created  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind  that  arouses  in  me,  as  few  other  books  do, 
a  sense  of  Italy's  variegation  and  complexity. 
England,  God  knows,  is  culturally  divided.  The 
Trent  is  a  frontier  that  separates  two  distinct 
countries.  But  as  one  contemplates  Rudolf  Beny's 
survey  of  Italy,  one  realises  how  far  in  style  Milan 
is  from  Padua  and  how  far  Naples  is  from  Rome. 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi  have  failed  to  impose  any 
uniformity  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  odd 
geographical  incursion  into  the  Mediterranean 
which  is  Italy. 

From  tins  standpoint  of  the  Western  Alliance, 
no  doubt  the  failure  of  Italian  nationalism  to  sur- 
mount regionalism  may  be  a  nuisance.  Yet 
aesthetically  it  is  a  blessing.  Italy  offers  us  a 
diversity  for  which  we  must  be  thankful. 

I  can  think  of  few  vicarious  pleasures  more  to 
my  taste  than  to  turn  the  pages  of  Mr.  Beny's 
magnificent  book.  If  in  the  process,  one's  eye 
grows  sated  with  beauty,  one  has  only  to  look  up 
the  plates  (228-232)  which  Mr.  Beny  devotes  to 
the  ghoulish  realisms  of  the  mid  nineteenth- 
century  cemetery  at  Staglieno,  outside  Genoa, 
and  one's  appetite  is  keen  again. 

SIMON  HARCOURT-SMITH 


Infernal  Methods 

A  study  of  William  Blake's 
Art  Techniques 

Raymond  Lister 

Infernal  Methods  is  the  first  book 
devoted  to  an  analysis  of  all 
the  techniques  which  William 
Blake  brought  so  memorably  to 
bear  on  his  visual  art.  His  (often 
innovatory)  methods  for  paint- 
ing, engraving  and  etching  are 
examined,  as  are  his  printing 
techniques.  Raymond  Lister  has 
written  studies  of  Calvert  and 
Samuel  Palmer  in  addition  to  his 
1968  Blake  biography.  He  is 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Gravers, 
and  a  Governor  of  the  F.B.  A. 

4  colour,  66  bjvu  illustrations 
£8  net 

William  Blake 

'The  best  biography  since  Gil- 
christ'.— T.L.S. 

24  illustrations  £2.75  net 
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Selection 


i 


A  late  seventeenth-century  oak  Trestle  Table 
with  three  trestles  and  one  central  stretcher. 
Length:  1 8  feet  82  inches;  Depth:  3  feet  2I  inches 

A  pair  of  late  seventeenth -century  oak  benches. 
Length:  10  feet. 

A  pair  of  late  seventeenth-century  oak  benches. 
Length:  9  feet. 

T.  G.  Bayne  Ltd., 

The  Oak  and  Wahmt  Shop, 

98  Crawford  Street,  London  Wi 
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Sale 


rooms 


I.  Detail  of  a  Florentine  bronze  horse  from  the 

Bologna-Susini  workshops, 

end  of  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth  century. 

Height:  91  cm.  (352  inches). 

Sotheby  Parke  Bcrnct,  Monaco,  May  1975. 

1,500,000  francs  (£1 55,550). 


Sotheby's  held  their  first  sale  in  Monaco  on 
Sunday  25  and  Monday  26  May.  It  comprised 
furniture  and  works  of  art  from  the  collections  of 
the  Baron  dc  Rede  from  the  Hotel  Lambert  and 
of  Baron  Guy  de  Rothschild  from  the  Chateau  de 
Ferrieres.  As  might  be  expected,  there  were  some 
extremely  fine  objects  and  competition  was 
fierce,  causing  correspondingly  high  prices.  The 
highest  price  in  the  Sunday  evening  session  of 
antique  silver  and  gold  and  objects  of  virtue  was 
640,000  francs  (£70,000)  for  a  South  German 
silver-gilt  late  Gothic  cup  and  cover.  The  com- 


2.  Mahogany  bureau  a  cylindre  mfoanique, 

by  David  Roentgen,  c.  1791. 

Width:  173  cm.  (5  feet). 

Sotheby  Parke  Bcrnct,  Monaco,  May  1975. 

740,000  francs  (£82,220). 


4.  Leon  Bakst. 

Design  for  the  decor  of  Schehlrazade, 
watercolour,  pencil  and  gold  paint, 
on  paper  laid  down  on  linen,  signed. 
73.5  X  103.5  cm.  (29  X  40J  inches). 
Sotheby's,  June  1975. 
£13,000(529,900). 


Right. 

5.  Birmingham  tweessaire 

of  bow-fronted  oval  form,  c.  1760. 

Overall  width :  9  cm.  (3 1  inches). 

Sotheby's,  June  1975. 

£3,700  ($8,510). 


plex  design  of  the  foot  and  stem  which  is  in  the 
form  of  a  many-tendrilled  vine  stock  with  applied 
figures  of  birds  and  animals  is  derived  from  a 
drawing  by  Diirer.  On  Monday  afternoon  a 
large  bronze  model  of  a  horse  was  sold  for 
1,500,000  francs  (£155,550)  to  an  Iranian  col- 
lector. It  is  a  highly  finished  and  accomplished 
anatomical  study  probably  for  the  bronze 
equestrian  statue  of  Cosimo  1  de'  Medici.  This 
was  commissioned  from  Giovanni  da  Bologna  in 
1587  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Antonio  Susini, 
finally  completed  and  placed  in  the  Piazza  della 


3.  One  of  a  pair  of  black  boys,  c.  1710, 
from  the  Charles  G.  Shaw  Collection  of 
tobacconists'  figures. 
Height:  81  cm.  (32  inches). 
Christie's,  May  1975. 
£1,250  ($2,875)- 
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Signoria  in  1594.  Although  the  French  govern- 
ment placed  a  prohibition  order  on  the  export  of 
many  of  the  finest  items  of  furnishings  and  furni- 
ture which  were  sold  in  the  Monday  evening 
session,  prices  were  still  high.  An  ormolu- 
mounted  mahogany  mechanical  desk  by  David 
Roentgen  fetched  740,000  francs  (£82,220). 
Roentgen,  one  of  the  most  successful  cabinet- 
makers of  the  eighteenth  century,  supplied  furni- 
ture to  both  the  French  and  Russian  Courts  in  the 
1780s  and  '90s.  This  desk  and  similar  ones  in  the 
Winter  Palace,  Leningrad  and  the  J.  Paul  Getty 


6.  George  m  library  breakfront  bureau  bookcase, 
by  Thomas  Chippendale. 
Christie's,  May  1975. 

£23,100  ($53,130),  (a  record  for  any  bookcase). 


7.  A  blue  and  w  hite  pilgrim  flask, 
with  petal-shaped  panels  of 

'the  Eight  Precious  JT~ 
Things',  Ch'ien  Lung.  I 
1  [eight:  19!  inches.  ^Wfi^r 
Phillips,  May  1975.  • 
£7,000  ($16,100). 

8.  Nicolas  Hum  vrd.  fMwK^f^^m 

Miniature  of  a  ladv,       ll    . j 

c.  1600.  I       i  & 

Oval:  1 1  inches.  I. .»      *k  JE 

Sotheby's. June  i<>~>.  \*  ,«f  jp 

£10,000 (§23,000).  I 


Museum,  California,  were  made  in  the  early 
1790s  when  he  was  preparing  for  a  journey  to 
Russia.  The  fall-front  conceals  a  mechanical 
interior  which  opens  at  the  turn  ot  a  key,  causing 
writing-surfaces,  book-rests  and  containers  for 
writing  equipment  to  emerge.  Other  high  prices 
in  this  session  were  620,000  francs  (£68,900)  for 
a  suite  of  seat  furniture  made  for  the  private  ap- 
partments  in  Versailles  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
sister  of  Louis  xvi,  and  140,000  francs  (£15,600) 
tor  a  Louis  xv  prie-Dieu  and  matching  reading 
desk. 


9.  One  of  a  pair  of  Wedgwood  and  Bcntley 
black  basalt  wine  and  water  ewers, 
modelled  by  John  Flaxman,  1778. 
Height:  i6J  inches. 
Christie's,  May  1975. 
£5,460(512,558). 


10.  Paolo  Veronese. 

Study  tor  the  Allegories  of  Love  (detail), 

pen  and  ink  and  wash. 

I2|  X  H  inches. 

Sotheby  Parke  Bernct,  Los  Angeles,  May  1975. 
$57,500  (£24,784). 


From  these  dizzy  heights  of  wealth  and  glitter 
to  the  more  mundane  world  of  English  shop- 
keeping,  the  next  day  (29  May)  a  Christie's  sale 
of  English  and  Continental  Oak  included  a  col- 
lection of  tobacconists'  figures.  These  served  as 
shop  signs  from  the  seventeenth  century  on- 
wards. The  earliest  ones  were  'blackamoors'  and 
represented  a  'pot-bellied  native  of  Guinea  with 
deformed  feet' ;  these  later  developed  into  a  figure 
more  like  a  blackened  European  comedian.  At 
the  same  time  the  Turk  or  the  Highlander  were 
found  as  an  alternative.  The  collection  at  Christie's 


II.  JOHANN  ZOFFANY. 

Eleanor  Nightingale  as  a  child, 
the  oval-shaped  canvas,  28  X  23  inches, 
contained  in  an  elaborate  giltwood  frame. 
King  and  Chasemore,  Pulborough,  May  1975. 
£8,200  ($18,860). 


12.  Cameo  tw  o-handled  blue  vase  by 
George  Woodall,  1776, 
The  Milkmaid. 

Height:  30.5  cm.  (12  inches) 
Christie's,  June  1975. 
£8,925  ($20,528). 


included  all  these  varieties  and  sold  well,  the 
highest  price  being  £1,250  ($2,875)  f°r  3  Pa'r  of 
black  boys,  c.  1710. 

An  unusual  sale  of  ballet  and  theatre  material 
was  held  at  Sotheby's  on  5  June.  It  included 
some  oil  paintings  and  designs  for  costume  and 
decor  by  Leon  Bakst,  many  of  which  fetched 
high  prices :  the  design  for  the  decor  of  Schehera- 
zade was  £13,000  ($29,300),  the  costume  design 
for  the  Sttltane  Rose  in  Aladin  was  £6,500 
($15,600)  and  two  paintings  of  bathers  at  the  Lido 
fetched  £4,500  ($10,800)  each.  There  were  also 


13.  Fifteenth-century  blue  and  white  broad 
globular  jar  (fewdrt),  Ch'Sng  Hua  mark. 
Diameter:  16  cm.  (6]  inches). 
Christie's,  June  1975. 
£78,750  ($189,000). 


eight  volumes  of  the  private  diaries  of  Serge 
Grigoriev,  regisscur  of  the  Diaghilev,  De  Basil 
and  intermediate  ballets  from  1909  to  1952, 
covering  the  period  1916-1962,  all  unpublished, 
which  fetched  £3,200  ($7,680). 

A  sale  of  English  enamels  on  9  June  was  very 
successful,  buyers  showing  enthusiasm  for  the 
prettier  or  more  amusing  items  rather  than  those 
of  particular  historical  interest.  A  large  rectangu- 
lar Bilston  casket,  painted  on  the  lids  and  sides 
with  Italianate  landscape  scenes  against  a  rose 
pompadour  ground,  fetched  £2,100  ($5,040),  a 


14.  Detail  of  an  antique  1  lereke  silk  prayer  rug. 
1.30X  1.94  m.  (4  feet  3  inches X  6  feet  4 J  inches). 
Christie's,  June  1975. 
£8,085  ($19,404). 


charming  Birmingham  fable  plaque  transfer- 
printed  with  the  Raven  conversing  with  the 
Swan,  fetched  £1,600  ($3,840)  and  a  pair  of  oval 
plaques  painted  with  portraits  of  young  men 
fetched  £1,350  ($3,240).  The  highest  price  was 
£3,700  (S8,5io)  for  the  Birmingham  necessaire 
illustrated  (No.  5). 


Briony  Llewellyn 


i  • 

17.  Rembrandt  Harmensz.  van  Rijn. 
Saskia  as  Minerva,  163  5. 
Ader,  Picard,  Tajan;  Palais  Galliera,  Paris, 
June  1975. 

1,300,000  francs  (£144,445). 


18.  Georges  Rouault. 

Chemindu  Cahaire,  1939. 

Ader,  Picard,  Tajan;  Palais  Galliera,  Paris, 

June,  1975. 

230,000  francs  (£25,556). 


I  )iary 

Aspects  of  Heritage  Year 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
Louise  Collis 

It  is  customary  for  art  critics  to  look  at  the 
Academy  with  a  certain  condescension,  especially 
during  the  annual  summer  bazaar.  But  to  expect 
a  uniformly  high  standard  ot  painting  in  a  spread 
containing  over  one  thousand  exhibits  is  Utopian, 
to  say  the  least.  One  might  as  well  condemn  the 
whole  publishing  trade  because  every  book 
brought  out  is  not  a  masterpiece.  One  must  take 
the  Academy  for  what  it  is:  a  venerable  and  im- 
movable part  of  the  art  world  for  over  two 
hundred  years.  It  is  a  hospitable  institution, 
covering  its  walls  nowadays  with  representatives 
of  all  styles  from  the  last  century  to  last  week. 
Then  we  have  the  winter  exhibitions,  a  long 
series  unmatched  by  any  private  body,  always 
interesting  and  sometimes  superbly  successful, 
such  as  the  recent  Chinese  and  Turner  shows. 

Civilisation  requires  academies.  The  first  of 
which  we  have  reliable  information  is  that 
founded  by  Plato  who  was  accustomed  to  ex- 
pound in  a  public  garden,  called  the  Academe,  a 
mile  or  so  from  Athens.  The  idea  of  an  academy 
devoted  only  to  the  fine  arts  was  a  much  more 
modem  conception.  It  was  not  until  1648  that 
Louis  xiv  founded  the  Academic  Royale  des  Beaux 
Arts.  Other  European  countries  followed  suit,  but 
though  various  attempts  were  made  in  England, 
all  collapsed  for  lack  of  money.  However,  in  1768 
George  ill's  enthusiasm  was  roused,  chiefly  by 
Reynolds,  that  forceful  promoter  of  art,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  clubs  and  coteries;  and  com- 
panion of  Johnson  who  declared  'that  he  was  the 
most  invulnerable  man  he  knew,  whom,  if  he 
should  quarrel  with  him,  he  should  find  the  most 
difficulty  how  to  abuse'. 


George  m  went  down  before  this  formidable 
charm.  Ik-  provided  accommodation  in  Somer- 
set I  [ouse  and  £5,000  to  keep  (lungs  afloat  until 
1781.  The  Academy  was  thereafter  self-support- 
ing. It  was  a  great  triumph  for  Reynolds  and  his 
adjutants.  The  way  had  been  hard  and  pro- 
tracted. 'It  is  difficult  to  give  any  other  reason 
why  an  empire  like  that  of  Britain  should  so  long 
have  wanted  an  ornament  so  suitable  to  its  great- 
ness than  that  slow  progression  of  things  which 
naturally  makes  elegance  and  refinement  the  last 
effect  of  opulence  and  power',  he  wrote  in  his 
opening  Discourse  in  1769. 

In  1868  the  Academy  moved  to  Burlington 
House,  where  it  has  dwelt  in  splendour  ever 
since,  giving  the  free  tuition  to  innumerable 
students  which  was  one  of  its  main  foundation 
objects.  Many  artists  afterwards  famous  have 
studied  and  taught  there.  Great  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  life  class  and  on  the  copying  of 
classical  models.  'These  are  the  materials  on 
which  Genius  is  to  work',  said  Reynolds.  'I  would 
chiefly  recommend  that  an  implicit  obedience  to 
the  Rules  of  Art  as  established  by  the  practice  of 
the  great  Masters  should  be  exacted  from  the 
young  students'. 

While  these  methods  no  doubt  encouraged 
genius  to  a  certain  extent,  they  tended  to  ossify 
the  Academy  by  stifling  the  experimental  mood 
so  vital  to  progress.  It  was  only  in  the  present 
century,  however,  that  the  rift  between  academi- 
cians and  other  working  artists  became  so  wide  as 
to  seem  impassable.  They  spat  at  each  other.  But 
now  the  gap  is  closing. 

In  the  course  of  two  hundred  years,  the 
Academy  has  acquired  a  vast  collection  of  pic- 
tures by  gift,  by  purchase  and,  above  all,  as  a 
result  of  the  rule  requiring  new  academicians  to 
deposit  one  of  their  works  on  election.  A  few  of 
these  can  be  seen  in  the  newly  decorated  private 
rooms  now  open  to  the  public  for  the  first  time. 
There  is  Constable's  Leaping  Horse  and  an  en- 
chanting scries  of  his  small  watercolour  sketches; 
a  fine  Gainsborough  landscape,  in  need  of  a  clean- 
up ;  Reynolds'  portraits  of  George  m  and  Queen 
Charlotte  with  the  draperies  delicately  done; 
three  exquisite  drawings  by  Stubbs,  although  the 
subject  is  not  perhaps  to  all  tastes,  being  a  skinned, 
a  more  skinned  and  finally  a  skeleton,  horse. 
Certain  affecting  knicknacks  are  also  displayed, 
such  as  Queen  Victoria's  paint  box  (a  present 
from  her  mother) ;  Reynolds'  palette;  a  mourning 
ring  in  memory  of  Landseer;  a  letter  from  the 
dying  Gainsborough,  most  carefully  and  pain- 
fully written,  asking  Reynolds  to  visit  him  and 
look  at  his  work. 


Attributed  to  WILLIAM  hogarth.  The  Life  School,  detail.  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 


The  rooms  themselves  abound  with  garlands, 
CUpids  and  other  flourishes  in  eighteenth-century 
Italianate  style.  Some  of  the  ceilings  arc  painted 
with  allegorical  scenes.  An  extra  little  chamber 
has  been  built,  reminiscent  of  a  chapel.  Here  the 
renowned  Michelangelo  tondo  reposes  in  serene 
beauty  behind  thief-proof  glass.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  Christ  child  is  drawing  away  in  fear  from 
the  symbol  of  his  crucifixion  held  out  to  him  by 
the  infant  St.  John.  But  the  scene  is  entirely 
secular  in  spirit.  The  delicious  fat  baby  has  been 
startled  by  the  slightly  older  boy  and  leans  back 
against  his  mother  who  looks  on  from  the  midst 
of  some  calm  dream.  If  Michelangelo  had 
finished  it,  the  dynamic  rhythm  of  the  composi- 
tion would  have  been  overwhelming. 


THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  YORKSHIRE 
Caroline  Royds  and  Tim  Baker 
With  the  launching  of  the  European  Architectural 
Heritage  Year  programme  at  the  beginning  ot 
this  year,  the  various  counties  in  England  arc 
taking  a  special  notice  of  the  problems  of  improv- 
ing and  conserving  their  most  architecturally  im- 
portant areas.  The  aims  of  the  campaign  are  both 
to  improve  and  renovate  as  well  as  conserve  old 
buildings,  while  at  the  same  time  concentrating 
on  the  quality  of  whole  areas  of  interest,  not  just 
single  buildings.  The  emphasis  is  on  unity  in  con- 
servation work  and  responsibility. 

Yorkshire  faces  some  special  conservation 
problems  of  its  own.  Although  it  is  now  really 
four  counties,  all  of  them  are  considerable  in  size 
and  cover  a  wide  area  of  the  rural  and  industrial 
North.  During  the  industrial  movements  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  building  in 
the  North  was  prolific  and  much  of  Yorkshire's 
architectural  heritage  stems  from  this  period.  It 
includes  factories  and  mills  as  well  as  the  town 
houses,  halls  and  civic  centres  built  by  wealthy 
merchants.  The  need  is  to  find  a  use  for  many  of 
the  buildings  which  are  now  empty  but  in  good 
states  of  repair.  Victorian  schools,  chapels  and 
commercial  buildings  are  among  them.  West 
Yorkshire  County  Council  are  at  present  deciding 
the  future  of  Nutclough  Mill  in  Hcbden  Bridge, 
a  huge  textile  mill  built  in  the  dawn  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  early  nineteenth  century,  and  now 
empty.  It  is  hoped  that  the  council  will  turn  it 
into  an  industrial  museum,  forming  the  centre  of 
a  new  National  Park.  In  York  two  historic  but 
redundant  churches  are  being  converted  into  an 
old  people's  centre  and  a  heritage  centre. 

Money  is  of  course  a  great  problem,  especially 
since  the  renovation  of  an  old  house  can  often 
cost  much  more  than  its  sale  price.  An  eighteenth- 
century  town  house  in  York,  probably  designed 
by  John  Carr,  has  cost  York  Civic  Trust  £13,000 
to  buy  but  will  cost  a  further  £50-100,000  to 
restore.  Scarborough  is  at  present  having  grave 
financial  difficulties  with  some  of  its  restoration 
work.  However,  relatively  large  amounts  of 
money  are  available  for  conservation  work,  but 
it  is  vital  that  it  be  used  properly  and  economic- 
ally. South  Yorkshire  is  at  the  moment  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  'revolving  fund' 
similar  to  those  presently  in  use  by  Buckingham- 
shire County  Council  and  the  Scottish  National 
Trust.  The  principle  behind  this  scheme  is  that 
buildings  are  bought,  renovated  and  sold  again, 
and  the  sale  money  is  then  used  to  buy  and  reno- 
vate another  building,  and  so  on. 

Another  problem  Yorkshire  faces  is  the  re- 
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development  of  town,  centres.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  past  that  redevelopment  of  this  nature  will 
often  alter  the  entire  character  of  a  town,  and  the 
Heritage  Year  Campaign  has  been  instrumental 
in  reminding  people  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  character  of  streets  and  town  centres. 
York  City  Council  is  at  the  moment  extending 
its  conservation  area  to  some  streets  outside  the 
city  walls,  and  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Rothcrham, 
where  the  centre  is  being  developed,  it  was  stres- 
sed how  important  it  is  for  the  architects  to  re- 
main sympathetic  to  the  conservation  ideal. 

In  its  concern  for  the  general  quality  of  areas, 
the  Heritage  programme  covers  landscape  as  well 
as  architecture,  and  this  again  poses  particular 
problems  for  the  Yorkshire  counties.  While  parts 
of  Yorkshire's  countryside  is  to  some  extent  self- 
conserving  -  the  wilder  parts  of  the  moors,  for 
example  -  there  are  very  large  rural  areas  in 
which  there  is  a  great  need  to  protect  the  farm- 
steads and  villages  from  undesirable  alteration. 
Large-scale  farming  has  left  many  of  these  old 
farmhouses  empty  and  in  danger  of  ruin,  so  it  is 
very  important  that  the  people  living  in  these 
areas  are  made  aware  of  die  possibility  of  con- 
servation grants.  The  famous  and  beautiful  Ilkley 
Moor  has  been  much  spoilt  by  years  of  roaming 
tourists,  and  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
provide  paths  and  shelters  which  will  not  alter 
the  character  of  the  moor. 

Town  landscape  is  as  vulnerable  to  change  as 
rural  landscape,  and  many  Yorkshire  towns  are 
preparing  to  renovate  their  open-air  amenities. 
The  Treasury  Gardens  in  York  are  to  be  re- 
landscaped,  in  Scarborough  the  Valley  Gardens 
lake  and  water  gardens  are  being  tidied  up. 
Yorkshire  has  the  additional  responsibility  of  its 
coastline,  where  there  is  always  the  danger  that 
misuse  and  irresponsibility  will  lead  to  a  change 
in  the  atmosphere  of  its  amenities  and  historic 
fishing  towns. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  campaign 
is  that  of  making  people  more  aware  of  the 
environment  in  which  they  live.  Throughout  the 
Yorkshire  counties  efforts  are  being  made  to 
attract  attention  through  competitions,  tourist 
events  and  local  papers. 

Yorkshire's  significance  in  the  field  of  conser- 
vation problems  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Heritage  Year  Committee,  and  they  have 
chosen  Yorkshire  to  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
study  dealing  with  the  results  and  patterns 
following  conservation  work  on  a  large  scale. 


SAVE  BRITAIN'S  HERITAGE 
Although  exhibitions  and  publications  of  all 
kinds,  including  stamps,  are  sounding  the  trum- 
pets of  European  Architectural  Heritage  Year, 
applications  for  the  demolition  of  listed  buildings 
in  this  country  continue  to  be  made  in  their 
hundreds.  Earlier  this  year,  a  campaign  was 
launched  by  a  group  of  writers,  architects, 
planners  and  historians  in  an  attempt  to  stem  the 
steady  flow  of  casualties.  By  making  the  facts  of 
certain  threatened  buildings  known  to  the  public, 
save  Britain's  Heritage  hopes  'to  harness  en- 
thusiasm and  concent  across  the  country  and  to 
see  that  buildings  in  danger  become  news  in  a 
way  they  have  seldom  been  before'.  Having 
decided  which  of  the  numerous  'cases'  to  cham- 
pion -  and  these  include  theatres  and  pubs  as  well 
as  churches  and  country  houses  -  save  prepares  a 
press  release,  giving  the  history  of  the  building, 
the  facts  of  the  proposals  for  its  demolition  and 
citing  their  opinions  on  why  it  should  be  saved. 
All  this  is  compiled  from  the  researches  of  their 
'correspondent'  in  that  particular  area,  the  local 
amenity  society  and  the  opinions  of  the  local 
planning  office.  Since  photographs  can  often 
make  a  more  effective  appeal  than  words,  they 
obtain  the  best  they  can  and  whenever  possible 
send  them  with  the  releases  to  the  press  and  any- 
one else  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  building.  So 
often  in  the  past  appeals  to  save  historic  buildings 
have  come  too  late,  long  after  the  necessary 
legislation  for  demolition  is  well  under  way; 
save  aims  to  make  sure  that  pressure  is  brought  to 
bear  in  the  right  places  in  time.  Any  information 
and  photographs  about  threatened  historic 
buildings  is  welcome  and  should  be  sent  to  SAVE 
Britain's  Heritage,  6a  Bedford  Square,  London 

WCIB  3RA. 

One  of  save's  recent  'cases'  is  Whitburn  Hall 
(illustrated),  a  large  house  in  the  north  of  County 
Durham,  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
altered  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries.  It  is  listed  Grade  n  and  stands  in  a 
Conservation  Area.  Its  owners,  the  Trustees  of 
the  L.W.  Evans  Settlement,  requested  permission 
to  demolish  it  and  redevelop  the  site  in  1969.  This 
was  opposed  by  the  Boldon  Urban  District 
Council  and  refused  by  the  County  Council  but 
since  it  has  been  empty  for  so  long  the  condition 
of  the  house  is  fast  deteriorating.  Until  recently 
no  alternative  use  for  it  could  be  found  but  now 
the  Church  Army  Housing  Association  and  a 
firm  looking  for  premises  for  a  convalescent 
home  have  both  expressed  interest  in  the  house. 


THE  STATE  ROOMS, 
KENSINGTON  PALACE 
The  State  rooms  of  Kensington  Palace  are  now 
fully  open  to  the  public  after  two  years  partial 
closure.  They  have  been  extensively  renovated 
and  refurbished  by  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Historic  Buildings  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Environment,  the  London  Museum  (recendy 
closed,  but  due  to  reopen  at  the  Barbican  next 
year),  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Office.  The 
linoleum  has  been  removed  from  the  oak  floors, 
panelling  has  been  cleaned  and  rewaxed  and  wall- 
papers copied  from  eighteenth  and  nineteenth- 
century  examples  have  been  hung.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  fimushings  and  pictures  are  of  the  same 
style  and  period  as  the  rooms  they  decorate. 

The  house  was  originally  Jacobean.  When  it 
was  bought  by  William  and  Mary,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was  employed  to  add  four 
pavilions  and  a  wing  for  the  Queen.  Today  the 
entrance  is  in  this  part  of  the  building  and  on 
climbing  the  staircase  to  the  gallery  one  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  petitioners  to  the  Queen. 
The  furniture  in  these  rooms  is  English  in  the 
Dutch  style  of  the  period  and  the  pictures  are  by 
artists  such  as  Van  Dyck,  Kneller  and  Teniers.  In 
the  bedroom  is  a  seventeenth-century  bed  which 
belonged  to  Man-  of  Modena,  James  n's  first  wife 
and  an  elaborate  Boulle  marquetry  cabinet, 
possibly  made  in  England. 

The  next  series  of  rooms  were  the  King's  and 
were  rebuilt  under  George  1,  possibly  by  Colen 
Campbell.  The  ceilings  were  decorated  by 
William  Kent,  one  with  Mars,  Science  and  the 
Arts  and  another,  above  the  King's  staircase,  with 
members  of  the  court  of  George  1.  The  King's 
gallery  with  its  Kent  ceiling  and  array  ot  fine 
paintings  is  very  grand.  There  is  a  superb  early 
Rubens,  Sleeping  Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  painted  in 
England  in  collaboration  with  Snyders,  c.  161 5. 
Gentler  and  less  exuberant  is  Van  Dyck's  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  from  Hampton  Court,  painted  in  1640. 
The  nineteenth-century'  rooms  were  occupied  by 
the  young  Victoria.  They  are  crowded  with 
furniture  and  objects  such  as  Victoria's  cot,  and 
paintings  by  John  Martin,  Daniel  Maclise  and 
David  Wilkie.  In  the  Council  Chamber  there  are 
objects  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  185 1  -  mon- 
strosities such  as  a  table  fountain  by  R.  S.  Garrard 
-  and  David  Roberts'  picture  of  the  Inauguration 
of  the  Exhibition. 
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Gothick  throne  by  Robert  Adam, 
designed  in  1761  and  probably 
made  in  the  late  1 770s. 
Painted  wood. 

Brighton  Art  Gallery  and  Museum. 


Gothic  [720  -  1S40 

6  May- 1 7  August,  1975 
Brighton  Art  Gallery  and  Museum, 
Church  Street,  Brighton 
Reviewed  by  Clive  Wainwright 

Before  dealing  in  detail  with  the  objects  shown  in 
this  exhibition  I  must  make  one  general  criticism; 
there  arc  no  labels,  only  catalogue  numbers.  I  can 
think  of  110  excuse  for  placing  such  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  public's  enjoyment  of  the  exhibits. 
They  will  be  forced  to  buy  a  catalogue,  but 
having  done  so  they  will  find  no  scats  upon  which 
to  sit  while  consulting  it.  At  an  exhibition  a 
simple  hand  list  of  the  label  cirafts  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  exhibits  can  be  very  helpful.  This 
can  be  compiled  at  the  last  minute  when  the 
objects  have  been  finally  arranged  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, it  is  so  cheap  to  reproduce  that  it  can  be 
given  away  or  sold  for  a  few  pence.  A  few 
minutes  browse  through  the  'comments'  section 
of  the  visitors  book  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition 
show  that  the  lack  of  labels  was  the  subject  of 
frequent  complaint.  The  catalogue  itself  is  reason- 
ably priced  especially  as  it  contains  forty  plates 
and  despite  the  shortcomings  mentioned  below  it 
will  be  of  considerable  use  to  those  interested  in 
the  gothic  revival. 

The  word  'Gothick'  used  to  describe  manifest- 
ations of  the  gothic  revival  before  1840  is  familiar 
to  most  people.  This  usage  has  had  considerable 
currency  in  recent  years,  indicating  to  the  layman 
that  the  gothic  revival  buildings,  novels,  paint- 
ings, poems  and  applied  arts  of  the  period  1720- 
1840  form  a  homogeneous  group.  Furthermore 
it  is  a  group  within  which  so  little  stylistic  change 
took  place  that  the  word  'Gothick'  can  be  used  to 
describe  any  and  every  object  within  it.  The 
catalogue  tells  us  that  'Gothick  was  a  movement 
based  upon  fantasy  and  elegance  . .  .  nobody  was 
looking  then  for  archaeological  accuracy  in  what 
was  done  -  that  was  left  to  the  Victorians'.  The 
implication  is  that  after  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  of  the  freedom  in  literature  and  design  to 
produce  elegant  inaccurate  fantasies  the  Victor- 
ians suddenly  spoilt  it  all.  In  1840  'Gothick'  be- 
came gothic  and  it  lost  more  than  its  'k\  The 
catalogue  also  states:  'In  Gothick  there  was  a 
strong  sense  of  frivolity,  an  eccentricity,  an  air  of 
mystery,  above  all  an  elegance  which  are  all 
more  or  less  lacking  in  the  later  Victorian  Gothic 
Revival'.  Is  this  statement  to  be  taken  seriously? 
Perhaps  the  frivolity  of  Burges'  Chaucer  Room 
at  Cardiff  Castle,  the  eccentricity  of  Pugin's  Big 
Ben,  the  air  of  mystery  of  the  interior  of  Butter- 
field's  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  the  elegance  of 
the  interior  of  Pearson's  St.  Augustine's,  Kilburn, 
are  all  in  my  imagination.  There  are,  as  anyone 
who  has  seriously  studied  the  gothic  revival  will 
know,  a  number  of  different  phases.  Three  im- 
portant turning  points  are  the  mid-i790s,  the 
early  1820s  and  the  mid-i850s.  Why  this  exhibi- 
tion finishes  in  1840  is  not  clear.  In  considering 
how  to  spell  'Gothic(k)'  it  is  interesting  to  consult 
the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  entry  which,  in 
its  quotations  from  the  literature  1700-1 840,  gives 
twenty-one  uses  of  'Gothic'  and  seven  of 
'Gothick'. 

The  catalogue  says  that  'This  exhibition  is  con- 
cerned with  the  years  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century  and  into  the  nineteenth  when  the  interest 
in  the  middle  ages  began  to  grow;  where  it 
started  and  why;  how  it  progressed  and  what 
areas  of  art,  design  and  life  it  invaded;  who  the 
main  personalities  were  and  why  they  became 


involved*.  This  sounds  the  recipe  for  an  interest- 
ing and  exciting  exhibition.  Upon  entering  the 
exhibition  one  is  confronted  with  two  interesting 
1840  s  cupboards  in  the  manner  of  A.  W.  N. 
Pugin,  which  arc  not  labelled  and  are  not  in  the 
catalogue.  After  passing  through  a  gloomy  plas- 
ter vaulted  tunnel  filled  with  dimly  perceived, 
oddly  dated  gothic  chairs,  one  is  confronted  by 
the  first  bay  of  objects.  A  bust  ot  Hawksmoor  of 
1736,  a  chair  and  lectern  from  Shobdon  church 
of  1755;  on  the  chair  stands  a  model  of  Barry's 
St.  Peter's,  Brighton,  of  1 824-1 828  and  on  the  wall 
an  aquatint  of  Savage's  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  of 
1819-1825.  What  these  objects  have  in  common  - 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  are  all  in  the  gothic 
style  -  is  unclear:  what  point  is  being  made  by 
this  group  is  not  explained  in  the  catalogue.  The 
importance  of  St.  Luke's,  the  first  gothic  revival 
church  ever  to  be  vaulted  in  stone  is  nowhere 
mentioned;  it  and  Hawksmoor  make  strange 
neighbours.  These  seemingly  illogical  groupings 
of  objects  occur  throughout  the  exhibition.  For 
instance  one  case  contains  objects  as  diverse  as 
Stukeley's  'Itinerarium  Curiosum'  of  1724,  an 
1 830s'  face  screen,  a  1740s'  temple  design,  an  1 840s' 
cork  picture,  an  1820s'  dessert  dish  and  an  1840 
glazed  cotton.  Elsewhere  in  the  exhibition,  above 
a  fireplace  of  dubious  date  but  after  a  Batty 
Langley  design,  are  mounted  face  screens,  a  watch 
stand,  a  clock  and  scent  bottles.  How  can  an 
interested  member  of  the  public  gain  any  idea  of 
the  progress  and  growth  of  the  gothic  revival 
from  displays  such  as  these.  There  are  a  few 
sections  which  do  make  sense,  for  instance  those 
entitled  'Windsor  Castle'  and  'Oxford  Collegiate 
Gothic',  but  they  also  serve  to  show  up  the  chaos 
which  surrounds  them. 

The  catalogue  entries  are  usually  brief  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  pick  out  the  factual  errors;  these 
occur  in  almost  all  catalogues.  I  do  think  that  for 
some  of  the  more  important  objects,  longer  en- 
tries were  called  for.  For  example,  A22,  the 
octagonal  table  recently  attributed  to  Soane,  is 
one  of  Brighton's  own  important  recent  acquisi- 
tions. It  is  shown  in  Plate  4  of  the  catalogue  and  is 
of  ebonised  mahogany  -  not  ebony  as  the  cata- 
logue states  -  decorated  with  ivory.  A  fuller 
catalogue  entry  would  have  pointed  out  that  the 
trompe  I'oeil  painting  on  the  base  was  executed 
shortly  before  its  purchase  by  Brighton.  It  was 
illustrated  as  it  was  before  the  painting  was  added 
as  lot  101  in  the  Handley-Read  Sale  held  at 
Sotheby's  Belgravia  in  November  1972.  The 
'Gothick'  catalogue  should  also  have  pointed  out 
the  existence  of  the  two  pier  tables  from  the  same 
suite  which  were  sold  at  the  same  sale,  one  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Information  of  this  type  is  essential  in  a  scholarly 
catalogue. 

The  sections  which  deal  with  books  and  draw- 
ings concerning  the  archaeology  and  the  history 
of  the  study  of  mediaeval  architecture  and  design 
are  weak  and  confused.  The  introduction  to  the 
catalogue  does  little  to  dispel  this  impression.  The 
most  important  omission  is  Thomas  Rickman,  an 
architect  of  considerable  stature  and  the  author  of 
'An  attempt  to  discriminate  the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture in  England'.  It  was  published  in  1817  and 
had  gone  through  four  editions  by  1835,  and  is 
probably  the  most  important  book  on  Gothic 
architecture  published  before  1830.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  very  widely  read  'Essays  on 
Gothic  Architecture'  of  1800  by  Milner,  Bentham 
and  Groose  or  of  Blore's  'Monumental  Remains'  of 
1826.  Other  important  individuals  not  mentioned 
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arc,  Browne  Willis,  Bloxam,  Shaw,  Willement, 
Essex,  Young,  Anderson  and  Kerrich.  Even  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society  and  the  Oxford 
»  Society  for  Promoting  the  Study  of  Gothic 
.  Architecture  were  in  existence  before  1840. 
Everyone  could  not  of  course  have  been  included, 
but  a  far  more  balanced  selection  could  have  been 
made.  The  detailed  bibliography  and  the  scholar- 
ly introduction  contained  in  Dr.  J.  M.  Crook's 
new  edition  of  Eastlake's  'Gothic  Revival'  would 
have  provided  most  of  the  material  needed  for 
these  important  sections. 

This  exhibition  brings  together  a  large  number 
of  objects  from  museums  and  private  collections; 
some  are  exciting,  some  attractive  and  almost  all 
are  interesting.  There  is,  unfortunately,  through- 
out the  exhibition  evidence  of  over-borrowing. 
One  ceramic  cottage  makes  a  point,  another  per- 
haps reinforces  it,  but  why  show  more  than  half  a 
dozen?  Do  sixteen  fans  and  fan-leaves  make  more 
impact  than  two  or  three?  If  only  fewer  carefully 
chosen  objects  had  been  organised  and  labelled  in 
a  logical  and  meaningful  way,  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  understanding  of  an  important 
aspect  of  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth-century 
taste  would  have  resulted.  The  casual  visitor 
would  still  have  been  amused  and  excited  by 
those  objects  which  took  his  or  her  fancy.  Some 
would  have  come  away  with  a  clear  idea  ot  the 
evolution  of  the  gothic  revival.  In  addition  the 
cost,  the  research  time  and  the  natural  reluctance 
of  owners  to  lend  their  objects  too  often  will 
mean  that  a  serious  and  scholarly  exhibition  about 
the  gothic  revival  from  the  early  eighteenth  to 
the  early  nineteenth  century  will  not  be  possible 
for  some  years  to  come.  For  this  reason  more  than 
any  other  we  should  all  regret  the  opportunity 
missed  at  lirighton. 


Mr.  Wedgwood 

16J1111C-7  September,  1975 
Castle  Museum,  Nottingham 
Reviewed  by  David  Phillips 

Works  of  art  are  not  made  or  bought  solely  for 
the  satisfaction  of  aesthetic  contemplation.  They 
arc  also  made  to  make  an  artist  a  living,  and  paid 
for  to  induce  the  gratification  of  possession  in  a 
purchaser.  This  must  be  at  the  core  of  any  exhibi- 
tion about  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  rarely  caused 
a  pot  to  be  made  without  a  very  clear  idea  of  just 
who  was  going  to  buy  it,  in  what  quantities,  and 
why.  It  is  doubly  at  the  heart  of 'Mr.  Wedgwood' 
at  Nottingham  Castle,  since  most  of  the  pottery 
in  the  exhibition  comes  from  the  huge  collection 
of  Jasperwarc  formed  by  one  compulsive  col- 
lector, Felix  Joseph,  and  deposited  in  Nottingham 
Castle  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  op- 
portunity of  the  exhibition  has  been  taken  to 
catalogue  and  display  the  whole  of  this  collection 
-  reputedly  the  largest  collection  of  Jasper  in 
Europe  -  supplemented  with  loans  and  placed  in 
a  setting  to  show  both  Jasper  and  Josiah  in  a 
wider  background  of  ceramic  and  social  history. 

Jasper  was,  of  course,  a  hard-won  technical 
triumph  for  Wedgwood  the  master-craftsman, 
following  the  successes  of  Queen's  ware  and 
Basalt.  But  Wedgwood  was  also  a  super-execu- 
tive: nothing  to  do  with  the  organisation  of 
production  along  the  latest  lines,  the  transport  of 
his  wares,  their  publicising  and  point  of  sale 
escaped  his  improving  scrutiny.  Above  all  he  had 


Jasperwarc  plaque,  1787-1788, 
Mercury  uniting  Britain  ami  France, 
solid  blue  jasper  with  fine  white  reliefs 
in  contemporary  ornate  gilt  wood  frame. 
23.2  X  24.8  cm. 
Castle  Museum,  Nottingham. 

an  uncanny  feel  for  what  different  sectors  of  his 
market  wanted,  and,  more  important,  what  they 
could  be  made  to  want.  He  was  a  founding  father 
of  the  Consumer  Society.  All  this  the  exhibition 
presents  with  reference  to  Wedgwood's  involve- 
ment in  the  work  of  such  friends  as  Brindley  in 
canals,  Boulton  in  factory  organisation  and  Watt 
in  engineering.  The  exhibition  ends  with  a  study 
room  of  copies  of  many  of  Wedgwood's  letters 
to  such  men,  to  his  artists  and  to  leaders  of  fashion. 

All  this  must  have  been  far  from  the  mind  of 
I  elix  Joseph  as  he  formed  his  collection  a  hundred 
years  later,  and  deposited  it  for  the  edification  of 
Nottingham.  Joseph  is  a  shadowy  figure,  moving 
from  hotel  to  hotel,  basking  in  the  gratitude  of 
the  various  municipalities  to  whom  he  had  given 
or  lent  collections.  By  the  time  he  decided  that 
his  Wedgwood  collection  was  complete,  it  in- 
cluded the  Purncll-Tite  copy  of  the  Portland 
Vase  (no.  29  of  the  original  copies)  and  the 
unique  and  bizarre  confection  known  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Vase,  besides  a  representative 
selection  of  almost  everytliing  that  even  Josiah 
Wedgwood  could  think  of  to  do  with  his  Jasper 
body.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  work  from 
Flaxman  designs,  and  includes  a  number  of  items 
111  Matthew  Boulton's  cut-steel  mounts,  support- 
ed in  the  exhibition  by  reproductions  from 
Boulton's  little  known  pattern  books  in  Birming- 
ham City  Archives.  Besides  the  Joseph  collection, 
there  is  a  good  group  of  basalt  bought  for  Not- 
tingham from  the  collection  of  Ernest  Normand, 
presumably  the  Victorian  history  painter,  a 
Frog  Service  dinner  plate  from  Stoke-on-Trent 
Museum,  and  a  First  Day  Vase  from  Wedgwood's 
own  museum,  amongst  other  loans. 

The  exhibition  was  researched  by  Miss  Pamela 
Wood,  Nottingham  Castle's  Keeper  of  Applied 
Art,  designed  by  Arnold  Rattenbury  and  mounted 
for  Nottingham  Festival  with  the  help  of  a  grant 
from  the  East  Midlands  Arts  Association. 


Edward  Bawden,  CBE,  RA 

8July-i  August,  1975  m. 
The  Fine  Art  Society, 
148  New  Bond  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by  Malcolm  Haslam 

Edward  Bawden,  throughout  a  working  life  of  H 
over  fifty  years,  has  repeatedly  incited  fresh 
appraisal  and  a  new  round  of  applause.  As  a  mural 
artist,  as  a  poster  artist,  as  a  black-and-white  illus- 
trator, as  a  designer,  as  a  war  artist  and  as  a  land- 
scape artist,  his  work  has  won  recognition  and 
admiration  from  a  wide  variety  of  critics  and 
connoisseurs.  With  the  watercolours  exhibited  at  \\i 
The  Fine  Arts  Society  he  may  well  acquire  an-  a 
other  batch  of  fans  -  at  over  seventy,  an  achieve- 
ment in  itself. 

Landscape  painting  in  watercolours  has  long 
been  a  particularly  English  genre.  Its  heyday  was 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
when  a  succession  of  artists  culminating  in  Turner  111 
depicted  the  natural  beauty  of  the  British  Isles, 
with  the  luminous  and  aqueous  qualities  which 
are  inherent  in  the  medium,  and  which  the  light 
and  climate  of  the  land  demand.  The  moods  of 
their  work,  topographical,  picturesque  or  sub- 
lime, reflected  their,  and  their  patrons',  various 
attitudes  to  nature;  the  proprietor,  the  aestheti- 
cian  or  the  philosopher  communicated  through 
these  paintings.  Bawden's  work  is  trilingual. 

The  scenes  he  depicts,  trees  in  the  Park  at 
Audley  End,  old  churches  in  Somerset,  and  the 
countryside  of  Greece,  are  aspects  of  a  cultural 
heritage  of  which  we  are  all  the  proprietors.  We 
cannot  view  such  representations  without  a  sense 
of  pride  in  our  civilisation.  Bawden's  art,  how- 
ever, derides  complacency.  In  his  paintings  the 
(.  lun  ches  of  Somerset  look  solitary  and  deserted; 
the  buildings  of  Greece  have  only  a  tenuous  grip 
on  shifting,  eroded  earth;  the  woods  at  Audley 
End  are  writhing,  apparently  expecting  an  un- 
kind fate  (a  sewage  works  has  been  built  in  the 
Park  since  these  paintings  were  done).  To  achieve 
these  effects  of  angst  Bawden  employs  a  master's 
repertoire  of  colouring,  handling  and  design.  The 
colour  is  bold,  often  surreal.  The  handling  of 
brush  and  pencil  is  restless,  both  in  the  broad 
treatment  of,  for  instance,  the  skies,  and  in  the 
minute  detail  of  leaves  or  stonework.  The  designs 
are  controlled  and  yet  unbalanced,  light  oppressed 
by  dark,  and  seldom  is  there  a  horizontal  or  a 
vertical  to  restore  an  equipoise.  'If  pressed  for  an 
opinion',  Bawden  once  wrote,  'I  should  plump  i 
tor  the  Baroque  as  the  most  deliriously  beautiful 
style  ever  invented'.  These  watercolours  are  per- 
haps the  'most  deliriously  beautiful'  in  the  artist's 
oeuvrc. 

Despite  the  eloquence  of  Bawden's  art,  it  is 
reticent.  He  was  brought  up  in  a  Methodist  home, 
and  it  is  the  observant  eye  and  the  industrious 
hand  of  the  Non-Conformist  which  are  detect- 
able in  these  paintings,  not  the  evangelical  bom- 
bast ot  the  preacher.  There  is  a  painstaking  quality 
in  the  execution  of  his  watercolours  which  rc- 
muids  us  that  he  won  a  Royal  Exhibition  for 
writing  and  illuminating  at  the  Royal  College  of  1 
Art  in  1922.  Early  in  his  career  he  began  using  a 
brush  rather  than  a  pen  even  for  line  illustrations 
intended  for  reproduction;  '.  .  .  shades  of  a 
Methodist  upbringing',  he  has  written,  'also 
found  comfort  in  the  making  of  rules,  called 
principles'.  Self-discipline  shows  in  every  square 
inch  of  paper  which  Bawden  paints,  and  that, 
rather  than  sheer  technical  virtuosity  or  dramatic 
effect,  secures  our  attention. 
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Edward  Bawden,  cbe,  ra. 
Durston  Wood  Lane,  Somerset, 
watercolour. 
21 J  X  30  inches. 
The  Fine  Art  Society. 


The  Condition  of  Sculpture 

29  May-15  July,  1975 

Hay  ward  Gallery,  Southbank,  sei 

Reviewed  by  Peter  Fuller 

William  Tucker's  exhibition,  'The  Condition  of 
Sculpture',  brought  together  the  work  of  forty- 
one  'younger'  sculptors,  twenty-one  British,  and 
twenty  foreign.  Tucker,  himself,  is  a  practising 
professional  sculptor,  who  emerged  in  the  post- 
Caro  wave  of 'formal'  or  'radical'  abstraction.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  a  recent,  rather  muddled 
book,  'The  Language  of  Sculpture'.  Inevitably, 
the  exhibition  was  a  reflection  of  his  personal 
viewpoint.  Despite  the  arrogance  of  its  title,  it 
was  concerned  not  with  'the  condition  of  sculp- 
ture', but  with  a  specific  condition  of  it  -  the  one 
within  which  Tucker  himself  has  been  working. 

In  the  catalogue  introduction,  Tucker  made 
this  clear.  He  wrote:  'For  most  of  its  history, 
sculpture  has  manifested  itself  in  the  form  of 
human  animal  imagery;  but  the  image  is  not 
primary:  it  is  through  the  rendering  of  the 
human  form  and  of  drapery,  for  example,  that 
we  are  made  aware  of  the  underlying  condition 
of  gravity :  through  the  figure's  known  frontality 
and  symmetry,  the  familiar  loci  of  expression, 
that  the  sculpture  become  more  visible  than  other 
things,  other  aspects  of  the  world  equally  revealed 
by  a  common  light'.  Tucker  insisted  that  sculp- 
ture should  be  concerned  with  its  'fundamental 
limits',  and  with  what  he  called  its  'constancy'  in 
time  and  space.  He  wrote,  as  if  the  way  that  the 
object  'is  in  the  world'  was  far  more  important 
than  its  meaning,  or  its  relevance  in  perception. 
As  a  result,  the  exhibition  was  filled  with  works 
which  revolved  around  purely  formal  issues.  The 
younger  British  sculptors,  in  particular,  were 
chosen  because  they  made  works  which  dutifully 


reflected  the  preoccupations  introduced  into 
British  sculpture  in  the  sixties.  It  is  these  pre- 
occupations which  Tucker  is  endeavouring  to 
raise  to  the  status  of  universal,  sculptural  laws, 
valid  'for  any  time  and  place'. 

But  Tucker's  entire  emphasis  is  incorrect:  he 
constantly  confuses  the  sign  and  the  signifier,  and 
speaks  as  if  they  were  the  same  thing.  Although 
any  static,  three  dimensional  object  exists  within 
the  world  subject  to  the  forces  of  gravity  and 
the  conditions  and  'limits'  which  he  describes, 
sculpture,  as  such,  can  only  exist  within  the  con- 
text of  perception.  That  is,  in  order  to  be  sculp- 
ture, it  must  create  images  in  the  minds  of  ob- 
servers -  and  the  relevance  of  those  images  to  the 
observers  relative  positions  in  time,  place  and 
history  is  that  which  creates  the  value  (or  lack  of 
value)  of  the  sculpture  in  'aesthetic'  terms.  But 
because  Tucker  does  not  understand  this,  most  of 
the  works  he  selected  for  this  exhibition  create 
images  which  are  about  nothing  -  except  the 
recent  history  of  sculpture  itself.  Their  tedious 
formal  preoccupations  have  little  relevance  out- 
side a  limited  sector  of  the  contemporary  art 
world:  in  other  words,  far  from  aspiring  to  the 
kind  of  universality  which  Tucker  claims  for 
them,  they  are  quite  literally  'meaningless'  out- 
side this  very  limited  context.  Even  within  it,  the 
meaning  which  most  of  them  have  is  severely 
contained. 

There  is  a  simple  test  which  may  be  carried  out 
to  demonstrate  the  inaccuracy  of  Tucker's 
views.  He  claims  that  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
he  is  polemicising  has  a  validity  for  all  times,  and 
all  places,  because  it  is  about  universal  absolutes  of 
existence  within  the  world.  But,  let  us  imagin- 
atively suppose  that  any  of  the  sculptures  made 
out  of  painted  steel  sheets,  or  wooden  frames, 
was  projected  backwards  in  time  -  say  to  the 
civilisation  of  ancient  Greece.  Could  it  seriously 
be  argued  that  the  ancient  Greeks  would  recog- 
nise them  as  being  about  'the  fundamental  limits 
of  sculpture',  which  Tucker  assumes  to  be  etern- 
ally valid?  Of  course  not.  The  preoccupations  of 
the  formal  abstractionists  arc  just  as  much  deter- 
mined by  history  as  those  of  any  one  else.  They 
arc  also  limited  and  tedious  concerns  which  in- 


volve a  turning  away,  again  no  doubt  determined 
by  historical  forces,  from  the  full  potential  of 
sculpture. 

It  is  encouraging  to  sec  that  Mr.  Tucker  has 
recently  been  retracting  from  his  entrenched 
positions  under  criticism.  However,  the  Arts 
Council  should  not  have  invested  so  much  money 
in  a  project  which  allowed  a  particular  artist  to 
perpetrate  his  manifestly  inadequate  understand- 
ing of 'the  condition  of  sculpture'. 


The  Divine  Gifts 

Dayak  Sculpture  from  Kalimantan 
(Indonesian  Borneo) 

1 1  Junc-15  July,  1975 
Gallery  43, 
28  Davies  Street,  wi 
Reviewed  by).  B.  Donne 

To  Western  eyes  the  art  of  Borneo,  if  it  is  at  all 
familiar,  is  the  art  of  the  northern  third  of  the 
island,  of  Sarawak,  Brunei  and  Sabah.  The  sculp- 
ture of  Kalimantan,  the  southern  two  thirds,  now 
a  part  of  Indonesia,  is  almost  completely  un- 
known outside  some  of  the  Dutch  museums.  The 
present  exhibition  is  therefore  probably  unique  in 
displaying  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  examples 
of  Dayak  art  from  Indonesian  Borneo. 

The  Dayak  consist  of  a  very  large  number  of 
different  tribes  speaking  a  variety  of  languages, 
whose  one  clear  unifying  feature  is  that  they 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  Muslim  Malays 
on  the  coast.  The  Malays,  too,  are  diversified, 
some  of  them  being  Arabs,  others  originating 
from  other  islands  in  the  Indonesian  archipelago. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Dayak  sculpture 
should  contain  a  number  of  different  modes 


Amulet  from  Kalimantan, 
Bahau  group,  8  cm. 
Gallery  43. 
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while  at  the  same  time  showing  resemblances  to 
the  art  of  neighbouring  islands  such  as  the 
Celebes,  Timor,  and  Nias. 
"  All  the  pieces  in  the  exhibition  are  carved  in 
'  wood,  and  can  be  divided  into  charms  or  amulets, 
as  small  as  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  so-called 
death-posts,  which  can  be  anything  up  to  six  feet 
high.  Except  in  some  of  the  smaller  examples, 
therefore,  the  basic  form  is  that  of  pole-sculpture, 
with  tall,  attenuated  bodies,  large  heads,  arms, 
tucked  well  into  the  sides  or  carved  in  low  relief 
on  the  abdomen  or  chest,  and  the  legs  usually 
straight  but  separated,  the  feet  joined  in  the  base. 
Some  of  the  figures  squat  on  their  haunches  in 
typical  hockerstil,  so  widely  spread  through  the 
islands  of  South-East  Asia  and  Western  Melan- 
esia ;  the  protruding  tongue  motif  is  often  found. 

But  what  is  so  engaging  about  these  figures  is 
their  individuality.  Within  a  common  style 
there  are  hardly  two  pieces  that  might  come  from 
the  same  tribe,  let  alone  the  same  hand.  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  facial  features,  particularly  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  varies  as  much  as  the  size  of  the 
carvings  themselves.  Not  even  the  shape  of  the 
head  is  standardised,  nor  the  form  of  headgear  or 
hairstyle,  or  lack  of  these.  Were  it  not  for  the 
generally  high  standard  of  aesthetic  achievement 
and  technical  skill  displayed  here,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  wonder  whether  every  Dayak  carved 
his  own  amulets  and  death-posts. 

The  exhibition  is  accompanied  by  an  illustrated 
catalogue  with  an  excellent  introduction  by 
Philip  Goldman  in  which  the  Dayak  and  their 
sculpture  are  placed  in  their  social  and  cultural 
context  to  the  best  of  present  knowledge.  Though 
it  does  contain  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  items 
in  its  bibliography,  this  catalogue  is  likely  to 
remain  the  best  introduction  to  Dayak  sculpture 
from  Kalimantan  for  many  years  to  come. 

Aspects  of  Jewish  Art  in  England, 
1900-1950 

21  May-21  June,  1975 

The  Parkin  Gallery,  11  Motcomb  Street,  swi 
Reviewed  by  Robert  Haubison 

The  interest  of  this  small  exhibition  of  sixty-five 
items  transcends  its  ethnic  boundaries  and  shows 
Jewish  painters  dealing  with  the  early  twentieth- 
century  problems  of  representation.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  works  displayed  arc  by  two  painters, 
Jacob  Kramer  and  Horace  Brodsky,  and  almost 
all  the  interesting  exhibits  come  from  the  second 
decade  of  the  century.  The  teens  were  such  a 
lively  time  in  British  art  that  exhibitions  drawn 
from  them  positively  bristle  with  exposed  ten- 
sions. The  present  example,  more  informative  per- 
haps than  elevating,  certainly  has  things  to  tell 
about  the  unnerving  flux  of  early  twentieth-cen- 
tury art. 

Its  mysterious  moral,  like  that  of  the  Vorticist 
exhibition  at  the  Hayward  last  year,  is  one  of  fail- 
ing inspiration,  leading  us  on  in  most  of  the  later 
works  to  various  kinds  of  defeat.  The  one  of 
whom  this  docs  not  seem  to  be  true  in  the  same 
measure  is  David  Bomberg  whose  small  later 
landscape  Monastery  of  St.  George,  Hodjara  (1926), 
though  it  lacks  the  tensions  and  compelling  pat- 
terns of  his  works  of  the  early  teens,  has  found  its 
way  to  a  provocative  permutation  on  them, 
changing  the  crystals  to  smudges,  which  behave 
as  if  painted  over  those  earlier  rigours  still  lying 
somewhere  underneath. 


Two  other  Bombcrgs  in  the  show,  both  chalk 
drawings,  raise  interesting  doubts  about  the  deg- 
ree to  which  a  subliminal  literary  tug  operates 
even  in  his  most  abstract  product.  Both  The 
Conspirators  (1918)  and  The  Scribe  (1919)  use 
receding  rectangular  constructions  something 
like  the  diaphragm  of  a  camera  to  give  in  the  first 
case  a  theatrical  and  in  the  second  an  clusively 
Katkan  sense  of  enclosure.  The  box  made  by 
edges  of  the  workspace  and  the  cutting  light  on 
the  scribe's  desk,  like  fuie  machinery  fashioned  of 
odds  and  ends,  is  surely  more  than  a  box  since 
there  is  a  man  trapped  in  it. 

Bomberg's  murky  dramas  find  surprising  if  less 
obscure  counterparts  in  other  narrative  paintings 
shown,  like  Isaac  Rosenberg's  translation  of  a 
scene  from  Keats'  Isabella,  or  The  Pot  of  Basil  to  a 
Galilean  landscape  peopled  with  the  familiar 
stylised  figures  of  the  period,  who  hulk  dumbly 
even  on  miniature  scale,  and  who  make  Kramer's 
most  interesting  works  assume  some  of  the  pro- 
perties of  gigantic  murals. 

Kramer  is  the  one  about  whom  the  show  has 
most  to  teach,  and  illustrates  best  what  some  of 
the  others  illustrate  too,  that  crudity  is  strength 
and  facility  a  trap  at  their  point  in  time.  Even  in 
his  earlier  pastels,  a  medium  in  which  he  appears 
more  fluent  and  easy  than  in  oil,  a  fatal  flabbincss 
begins  to  appear,  whereas  the  clumsier  paintings 
win  an  absolute  conviction.  The  best  of  these  are 
hi  'tli  (  arried  out  in  a  flattened  mural  style  of  dom- 
ineering outlines  and  rcltively  large  areas  of  pasty 
intractible  paint.  Ruhala  (1917)  is  a  female  half- 
length  thrusting  streamlined  toward  the  left  edge. 
Study  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  (1919)  shows  a  pat- 
tern of  keening  worshippers  like  a  parade  of 
troops  cropped  at  the  edges,  grimy  yet  severe,  in 
deliberately  hideous  colours,  yet  making  a  peace- 
ful impression  just  because  the  shards  are  so  fully 
mechanised. 

The  Mark  Gertler  portrait  of  his  brother  also 
makes  a  virtue  out  of  somewhat  crude  application 
of  paint.  Both  Gertler  portraits  in  the  show  seem 
to  twitch  with  coy  and  enticing  proposals,  works 
so  heavily  loaded  with  the  painter's  personality 
that  our  judgment  of  them  feels  inevitably 
muddled. 

Of  all  of  them,  the  most  exemplary  exhibit  is  a 
medium-sized  Brodsky  painted  in  1957  and  called 
The  Conversation,  which  has  the  authentic  flavour 
of  the  thirties,  the  ocherous  colours,  the  prole- 
tarian subject,  the  crowding  of  plump  figures 
who  stare  forcibly  and  uncomprehcndingly  at 
nothing  and  each  other.  This  pleasant  and  effect- 
ive painting  makes  us  doubt  our  habit  of  requir- 
ing first  of  all  that  paintings  be  novel,  as  if  paint- 
ers who  went  on  looking  the  same  were  unaware 
that  the  world  had  passed  them  by. 

Ben  Nicholson:  the  Graphic  Art 

ioJuly-17  August,  1975 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 

Exhibition  Road,  SW7 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Calvocoressi 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  is  the  gallery  run  by  the  Circula- 
tion Department,  which  few  visitors  miss  since  it 
also  serves  as  an  ante-room  to  the  Museum's  cafe- 
teria. Over  the  past  few  years  a  wide  variety  of 
exhibitions,  small-scale  and  informative,  have 
been  presented  in  this  cosy  atmosphere,  whetting 
the  cultural  appetites  of  those  on  their  w-ay  to 
more  physical  nourishment  next  door. 


The  present  retrospective  exhibition  of  Ben 
Nicholson's  graphic  work  maintains  the  high 
standard  of  the  Department.  Credit  must  go  fb 
the  organisers  for  bringing  together  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  chronological  sequence  spanning  over 
forty  years,  linocuts,  engravings,  etchings  and 
textile  prints,  many  of  which  have  never  been 
illustrated  in  the  major  books  on  Nicholson. 
Drawings  are  not  included;  of  these,  wTites  Carol 
Hogben  in  his  catalogue  introduction:  'there  have 
been  exhibitions  almost  without  number  around 
the  world'.  The  early  linocuts  of  the  late  1920s 
and  early  1930s,  and  a  handful  of  cotton  prints, 
not  intended  specifically  as  designs  for  furnishing 
fabrics,  are  the  most  fascinating  in  the  show. 
(Nicholson's  informal,  experimental  method  of 
working  is  well  described  by  Mr  Hogben.)  The 
artist's  favourite  motifs  -  jugs,  mugs  and  bowls  - 
form  the  subject  of  some  tiny  still  lifes,  picked  out 
solely  in  thin  but  powerful  outline  on  dark  grey 
or  bluish  black,  which  is  an  exact  negative  of  his 
etching  style  of  the  late  1960s  The  influence  of 
Picasso's  'primitivism'  is  strong:  two  works  of 
J933»  both  entitled  Man  and  Woman,  Heads  in 
Profile  (one  was  exhibited  at  the  'Hampstead  in 
the  Thirties'  exhibition  last  winter)  are  striking 
images  in  black  and  white  of  the  merged,  dis- 
located and  duplicated  profiles  of  the  artist  and 
Barbara  Hepworth.  The  squares,  circles  and  rect- 
angles of  European  abstract  art  of  the  1920s, 
which  Nicholson  transformed  in  the  late  1930s 
into  his  famous  geometrical  abstract  reliefs,  are 
apparent  as  early  as  1933  in  the  linocuts  -  in  them- 
selves reliefs  -  printed  on  cotton,  which  have 
been  lent  to  the  exhibition  by  Kettle's  Yard. 

There  are  prints  of  less  historical  interest  but  of 
equal  beauty  -  quiet,  lyrical  and  understated;  in 
particular,  the  scries  of  Mediterranean  town-  and 
landscapes  etched  in  the  late  1960s.  These  almost 
exclusively  linear  works,  often  on  irregularly 
shaped  blocks  (an  idea  picked  up  from  the  St. 
Ives  painter,  Alfred  Wallis),  have  an  austere 
quality  that  is  truly  classical.  They  remind  us  that 
one  of  the  few  British  painters  of  this  century  to 
have  achieved  international  status  was  also,  and 
still  is,  a  master  of  line. 


Ben  Nicholson. 
Linocut. 

Lent  by  H.  S.  Edc,  Edinburgh. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
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Geoffrey  Godden  is  an 
authority  on  British 
pottery  and  porcelain. 

A.  R.  E.  North  is 
Assistant  Keeper, 
Department  of 
Metalwork,  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

D.  R.  Perriam  is 
Museum  Assistant, 
Carlisle  Museum  and 
Art  Gallery. 

Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue  is 
Surveyor  of  Her 
Majesty  The  Queen's 
pictures. 

Dr.  Richard  Tyler  is  a 
senior  lecturer  in  art 
history  at  Leeds 
Polytechnic. 
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Alfred  Stevens  and  the  School  of  Design 

Edward  Morris 

Alfred  Stevens'  brief  spell  teaching  at  the  School  of  Design  in 
Somerset  House  was  a  turning  point  in  his  career:  before  1845, 
when  he  took  the  appointment,  Stevens  was  not  notable  as  a 
designer. 

Edward  Holmes  Baldock 

Part  II 

Geoffrey  de  Bellaigue 

This  second  article  takes  the  career  of  Edward  Baldock  into  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  and  finds  him  acting  rather  in  the  manner 
of  the  French  inarchcinds-merciers.  However,  unlike  his  French 
counterparts,  he  was  not  prohibited  by  guild  regulations  from 
making  works  of  art. 

Kensington  Lewis 

A  nineteenth  century  businessman 
John  Ctilme 

Kensington  Lewis,  a  typical  early  nineteenth  century  entrepreneur, 
was  a  retail  silversmith  who  specialised  in  fine  silver  of  a  much 
earlier  date  but  he  also  employed  Edward  Farrell,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  smiths  of  his  day. 

Bernard  Palissy 

A  Victorian  Hero 
Malcolm  Haslam 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  French  and  English  ceramists 
were  influenced  by  the  work  of  Bernard  Palissy  (1510-1590). 
An  examination  of  Palissy's  original  styles  and  the  nineteenth 
century  derivatives  reveals  much  about  artistic  attitudes  to  the  relics 
of  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  Europe. 


NOT  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

Carlton  Towers,  Yorkshire 

John  Robinson 

In  1869  Henry,  ninth  Lord  Beaumont  chose  the  'flamboyantly 
eccentric'  Edward  Welby  Pugin  to  transform  his  part-Jacobean, 
part-Georgian  family  house  in  Yorkshire.  After  Pugin's  death,  in 
1875,  the  interiors  were  executed  by  John  Francis  Bentley. 

The  Hillingford  Saga 

F.  Gordon  Roe 

Robert  Alexander  Hillingford  (1 825-1904)  was  one  of  the 
'Costume  Realists',  of  whom  John  Seymour  and  Sir  William  Quiller 
Orchardson  were  prominent  exponents.  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Roe  recalls 
the  life  and  work  of  an  artist  whose  paintings  are  attracting 
increasing  interest  at  auction. 


Ornament  under  Glass 

John  Gloag 

The  Victorian  passion  for  exlribiting  treasures  under  glass  domes  and 
cases  extended  to  the  grandest  exhibition  of  the  age:  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Mr.  Gloag  describes  some  of  the  more  modest 
methods  of  display  under  glass,  including  the  Wardian  case 
in  which  ferns  and  other  plants  were  grown  indoors. 


AUGUST  COVER 


An  English  gold 
Pocket  Watch  by 
John  Bayley,  London, 
made  for  John 
Arundell,  c.  1690. 
See  article,  pages 
259-261. 

Asp rey  &  Company 
Ltd.,  i6$-i6g  New 
Bond  Street,  Wi. 


SHOWCASE 


A  pair  of  unusually  good  silver  gilt  tea 
caddies  each  engraved  with  a  very  fine 
coat-of-arms.  London  1728  by  John  Farnell. 
Wt.  14  07s.  16  dwts. 

H.  R.  JESSOP  Ltd. 

3  MOTCOMB  ST..  BELGRAVE  SQ. 
LONDON  SWiX  8JU  01-235  2978 


Ten  thousand  square  feet 
of  Antique  Victorian  and 

Edwardian  Furniture. 
Vast  stock  of  interest  to 
exporters,  interior  designers 
and  traders. 
Large  parking  area. 
Hughes  Brothers 
Vanston  Place  and  Jerdan 
Place,  Fulham  Broadway 

London  SW6. 
Open  Mondav  to  Saturday 
9  am  to  c .  30  pm . 
01-38$  3183 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  MARKS 

Price  £1.50 


From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION. 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 
VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SYV1V  1HF 


(Connoisseur  Antiques' 

(Peter  and  Queenie  Kauffman) 
59  Ship  Street  (First  Floor).  Brighton. 
Sussex  BN1  1AE.  Tel.  Brighton  29190 


We  hold  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  collect- 
ions of  FINE  CARRIAGE  CLOCKS.  Your  en- 
quiries are  invited  by  'phone,  letter  or  personal  call 
GRAND  SONNER1ES,  QUARTER  REPEAT- 
ERS, FINE  CASES  BY  BEST  MAKERS 
ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 


FIREARMS 


From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 

THE  (  ONNOISSEl  K  HOOK  DIVISION, 

(  HI  Ml  KGATE  HOUSE 

VAUXHALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1V  I  HI 


FINANCE 

FOR 

IMPORTERS 


UP  TO 
180  DAYS 

Wt  pay  your  supplier  world-widt, 
and  draw  a  180  day  bill  on  you. 

Wtitt  for  full  details  today  advising 
nama  and  address  of  your  bankers. 

PHENSHIP 

CONFIRMING  HOUSE 

17  AMBROSE  AVE.,  LONDON  N.W.11. 
ENGLAND  PHONE  01-4585909 
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Two  samples  from  our  Antique  Spoon 
Collection.  Fine  Seal  Top  Spoon  and 
Rare  Apostle. 

R.  E.  PORTER 

2  and  4  POST  OFFICE  ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH  Bournemouth  24289 


TUTANKHAMEN 

Price  £3 

From  all  good  booksellers  or  from 
THE  CONNOISSEUR  BOOK  DIVISION, 
CHESTERGATE  HOUSE, 
\  Al  \H  ALL  BRIDGE  ROAD,  SW1Y  1HF 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes 

for  The  Connoisseur  are  published 
three  times  a  year  at^i.15  each 

From 

The  Circulation  Dept., 
The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd., 
22  Armoury  Way,  London,  SW18  iHA 


s  BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
~8I^  EXPORTERS  Ltd. 

Georgian,  Victorian  and  Edwardian  Furniture 

Showrooms  and  Container  Depot 
New  Road  Industrial  Estate,  Newhaven,  Sussex. 

TEL:  NEWHAVEN  (07912;  5561 


EDWARD  SPEELMAN  LTD 

Old  Masters 

EMPIRE  HOUSE,  175  PICCADILLY 
LONDON  W1V  ONP 
01-493  0657 


CHINESE         ^2^5^^  GALLERY 

ORIGINAL  CHINESE  PAINTINGS 

by  known  artists  of  the  last  100  years 

Antique  and  Modern  Chinese  arts,  hand  made 
folk-craft  toys. 

40  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.1 

(01-580  7538) 
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Register  Advertisements 


FOR  SALE 


Antique  and  Contemporary  Paperweights  are  shown  in  full  colour 
in  our  latest  catalogue,  $3.00  L.  H.  Selman  Ltd.,  407  Cliff  Street, 
Suite  4,  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  95060. 


Old  Prints.  Unrivalled  selection  on  all  subjects,  also  ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS,  RARE  BOOKS  and  AUTOGRAPH  MANUSCRIPTS. 
Callers  by  appointment  only,  telephone  01-262  5439.  Walter  T. 
Spencer,  specialists  since  1 856. 47  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  London  W.1 . 


Limited  Editions  bought  and  sold.  Send  want  list.  Porcelains,  crystal 
and  silver.  STENGER'S,  2282  Peachtree  Road,  NW,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
USA. 


DESIGNS   -    LANDSCAPES   -    PORTRAITS   -    PASTELS  by 

ADRIAN  BEACH  &  GRAHAME  MERVYN  at  GUILDFORD  HOUSE, 
155  High  Street,  Guildford.  August  9th  to  23rd  -  weekdays  10.30  to  5. 


Superb  19th  Century  Geneva  Musical  Box,  ten  air,  six  bell,  dual  zither, 
original  score  sheet,  speed  control,  selector,  in  29  x  14  walnut  box. 
Price  £900.  Box  No.  8725. 


Detailed  Editorial  Indexes  for  The  Connoisseur  axe  published  three 
times  a  year  at  £1.15  each  (plus  5^p  postage).  From  The  Circulation 
Dept.,  The  National  Magazine  Co.  Ltd.,  22  Armoury  Way,  London 
S.W.18. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wax  scenics  or  portraits  Wanted:  Hand  carved  in  relief,  as  statues, 
or  models;  natural  or  coloured  wax.  Blair,  2243  Ashland,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.  43620. 


SWITZERLAND,  Germany,  Hungary,  Austria,  Netherlands;  buying 
all  engraved  topographical  views,  aquarells,  maps  and  old  illustrated 
books.  Dr.  Deer,  D  61  -  Darmstadt-Arheilgen,  Kornweg  2. 


LOUIS  XV  PERIOD  Fauteuils  and  a  signed  Louis  XV  Period  Commode 
wanted.  Descriptions,  prices  and  photographs  if  available  to  Box 
No.  8724. 


Renaissance  Polish*  Versatile  translucent  wax  that  gently  lifts  the 
grime  of  antiquity  from  all  surfaces,  leaving  them  delightful  to  see  and 
touch.  Made  with  the  consent  of  the  British  Museum  and  supplied  to 
professional  restorers  everywhere.  Renaissance  is  now  available 
privately  by  mail  order  to  readers  of  The  Connoisseur,  at  Chestergate 
House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London  SW1V  1HF.  Price  per  can, 
including  postage  and  packing,  and  (in  UK  only)  VAT;  US  $7.50  (air), 
$6.00  surface  mail.  Canada  $8.40  (air),  $6.00  surface  mail.  Price  per  can 
UK  £1.82,  Europe  £2.50,  Australia  (£4.50  air),  £2.50  surface  mail. 
1  0%  discount  overall  discount  on  six  or  more  cans. 

'('Exceptional  .  .  .  unique  wax  polish'  -  The  Connoisseur,  Oct.  1970). 

Register  advertisements  are  20p  per  word  minimum  £3.00  for  15  words, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  sent  to  the  Advertisement  Manager, 
THE  CONNOISSEUR,  CHESTERGATE  HOUSE.  VAUXHALL  BRIDGE 
ROAD.  LONDON.  SW1V  1HF  (01-834  2331).  Addresses  or  Box 
Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should  be  clearly 
marked  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Connoisseur  accept 
no  responsibility  for  any  sales  affected. 


MAIL  ORDER  PROTECTION  SCHEME.  Members  of  the  Periodical  Publishers  Association  have  given  to  the  Director  General  of  Fair  Trading  an 
undertaking  to  refund  monies  sent  by  readers  in  response  to  mail  order  advertisements  (except  for  classified  advertisements)  placed  by  mail 
order  traders  who  fail  to  supply  goods  or  refund  the  monies  owning  to  liquidation  or  bankruptcy.  This  arrangement  does  not  apply  to  any  failure 
to  supply  goods  advertised  in  a  catalogue  or  in  a  direct  mail  solicitation.  Publishers  in  membership  of  the  Periodical  Publishers  Association  are 
making  these  refunds  voluntarily  and  readers'  claims  can  only  be  entertained  in  cases  where  the  mail  order  advertiser  is  the  subject  of  liquidation  or 
bankruptcy,  where  proof  of  payment  can  be  established  and  if  lodged  within  three  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  advertisement  appeared.  Any 
claims  received  after  the  three  month  period  will  be  considered  at  the  discretion  of  the  publisher. 


For  the  purpose  of  this  scheme,  mail  order  advertising  is  defined  as:-  'Direct  response  advertisement,  display  or  postal  bargains  where  cash  had  to  be 
sent  in  advance  of  goods  being  delivered'.  Classified  and  catalogue  mail  order  advertising  are  excluded. 


Norman  Adams  Ltd. 

8-10  Hans  Road,  Knightsbridgc,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  5266 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture  and 
Works  of  Art 

Anno  Domini 

66  Pinilico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  5496 

17th,  18th  and  Early  igth  century  furniture, 
mirrors  and  decorative  items 

Trios.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd. 

43  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6176 

Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  ami 
Engravings  oj  all  Schools 

Albert  Amor  Ltd. 

37  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Tel:  01-930  2444 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 

Algernon  Asprey  Ltd. 

27  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  8ha 
Tel:  01-629  2608 

Fine  antique  furniture,  clocks  and  silver; 
specially  designed  modern  jewellery  and 
presentation  items;  interior  furnishing 

Maria  Andipa's  Icon  Gallery 

162  Walton  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  2371 

Byzantine,  Greek,  Russian,  Ethiopian  &  Syrian 
Icons  14th  to  lQth  Century 

Arcade 

28  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  l879 

Works  oj  Art  from  Classical  Greece  to  the 
igth  Century 

Barling  of  Mount  Street 

112  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  511E 

Tel:  01-499  2858.  Cables:  Bargro,  London  wi 

Early  English  and  Continental  furniture,  early 
European  and  oriental  works  oj  Art 

Baxter 

191-193  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  9826 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture 
Bentley  &  Co. 

65  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9DF 
Tel:  01-629  0651/0325 

Antique  Jewels,  Antique  watches,  Jewelled  objects 
of  Art,  Russian  enamels 

N.  Bloom  &  Son 

153  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5°6o 

Antique  Silver  Jewellery,  Bronzes,  Objets  d' Art 


Bluett  &  Sons  Ltd. 

48  Davies  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4018/3397 

Chinese  Ceramics  and  Works  of  Art, 
Islamic  Pottery 

Brod  Gallery 

24  St.  James's  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3871 

Fine  Paintings  and  Drawings 
Bruford  &  Carr 

91  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  7644 

Antique  and  modern  domestic  silverware  and 
individualistic  jewellery 

W.  G.  T.  Burne 

11  Elystan  Street,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  6074 

English  and  Irish  glass  chandeliers,  candelabra,  etc. 
Carrington 

130  Regent  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-734  3727 

Antique  and  Modern  Silver,  Military  Silver  and 
badge  brooches 

Clarges  Fine  Art 

5th  floor,  1  Hanover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-437  0986 

Watercolours,  Drawings,  Oil  Paintings, 
British  School  igth  and  zoth  centuries 

BY  APPOINTMENT 

William  Clayton  Ltd. 

38  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  1 173 

Fine  Chinese  jade,  porcelain  and  works  oj  art 
Edward  Cohen 

40  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  5180 

Fine  paintings 
Colnaghi 

41  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-491  7408 

Fine  old  master  paintings,  drawings  and  prints 

Richard  Courtney 

114  Fulham  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-370  4020 

Fine  18th  century  English  furniture  and 
works  oj  art 

Crane  Arts 

321  Kings  Road,  London  SW3,  Tel:  01-352  5857 

English  and  American  Primitive  paintings, 
Modem  naives 

Crane  Kalman  Gallery 

178  Brompton  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-584  7566 

20th  century  masters,  neglected  painters 
younger  British  artists 


Philip  Duncan  Ltd. 

Lowndes  Lodge,  28  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  1512/1513 

18th  Century  Furniture 
Porcelain  and  Works  of  Art 

Ferrers 

9  Piccadilly  Arcade,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  6948 

French  Paintings  and  Drawings  from  1700  to  igoo 
Victorian  Paintings  and  Art  Nouveau 

Fernandes  &  Marche 

17  Motcomb  Street,  Belgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6773 

18th  Century  Furniture,  English  gilt-wo»d  mirrors 
and  tables 

Fischer  Fine  Arts  Ltd. 

30  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  3942 

20th  century  masters  and  contemporary  paintings 
and  drawings 

Fine  Art  Society 

148  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5 1 16 

British  Art  of  the  18th  to  20th  centuries, 
Paintings,  Watercolours,  Drawings  and 
Sculpture 

Fortnum  &  Mason  Ltd. 

181  Piccadilly,  London  wia  ier 
Tel:  01-734  8040 
Telex:  21 160 

Fine  18th  Century  English  Furniture 
S.  Franses 

71  Knightsbridge,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  1888 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Franses  of  Piccadilly 

169  Piccadilly,  London  wi,  Tel:  629  2434/1935 

Oriental  and  European  carpets,  tapestries  and 
works  of  art 

Victor  Franses  Gallery 

57jermyn  Street,  St.  James's  swiy  6lx 
Tel:  01-493  6284 

European  and  Oriental  nigs,  carpets,  tapestries, 
needleworks  and  fine  works  of  art 

Frost  &  Reed  Ltd. 

41  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2457 

18th- igth  century,  English  and  Dutch  Paintings, 
Contemporary  English  and  Modern  French 
Paintings 

Fry  Gallery 

58Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  4496,  Cables:  Fryart,  London 

English  Watercolours  and  Drawings  oj  the 
18th  and  igth  centuries 


Galcrie  George 

96-98  George  Street,  London  wih  5RI 
Tel:  01-935  3322 

18th  and  lQth  century  fine  English  and  Continental 
paintings.  Large  selection  at  competitive  trade  prices 

Christopher  Gibbs  Ltd. 

118  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9AB 
Tel:  01-629  2008/9 

Works  oj  Art  and  Fine  Paintings 

Gimpels  Fils 

30  Davies  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-493  2488,  Cables:  Glimpelfils,  London 

Contemporary  Paintings  and  Sculpture 

Richard  Green  (Fine  Paintings) 

44  Dover  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-493  7997 

Grosvenor  Gallery 

48-49  South  Molton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0891 

Specialists  in  20th  Century  Russian  and  Italian 
Masters,  Art  Nouveau  -  Mucha,  Art  Deco  -  Erte 

Hallsborough  Gallery 

143  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  1923,  Cables:  Pictorio,  London  wi 

Important  Old  Masters,  igth-20th  Century 
Paintings 

W.  R.  Harvey  &  Co.  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

67-70  Chalk  Farm  Road,  London  nwi 
Tel:  01-267  2767  and  01-485  1504 

Specialists  in  1 8th  and  early  1  gth  Century  English 
Furniture,  and  works  of  art 

Harvey  &  Gore 

4  Burlington  Gardens,  London  wix  ile 
Tel:  01-493  2714 

Antique  jewellery  and  silver,  Sheffield  Plate 

Hazlitt  Gallery  Ltd. 

4  Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9306821 

Italian  1 7th  and  18th  Century  Paintings, 
French  Paintings  of  the  Barbizon  School 

Heim  Gallery 

59jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-493  0688 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Sculptures 

Hennell,  Frazer  &  Haws  Ltd. 

1  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square, 
London,  WIY2NY.  Tel:  01-499  301 1 

Antique  and  modern  jewellery  and  silver,  domestic 
silver  by  the  Hennells  from  1 737 

Herner  Wengraf 

67-68  Jcrmyn  Street,  St.  James's, 
London  swiy  6ny.  Tel:  01-930  1864 
Cables:  OLDGAL  London  swi 
Fine  Old  Masters  and  igth  Century  Paintings 


Edwin  H.  Herzog 

49  Brook  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  5460 

Fine  18th  Century  English  furniture 
and  IVorks  of  Art 

Hollingshead  &  Co. 

783  Fulham  Road,  sw6 
Tel:  01-385  8519 

Marble  or  Wood  Fireplaces  and  Crates.  Largest 
selection  in  London.  Marble  Slips  and  Hearths. 
Renovation  works  undertaken 

Holmes 

29  Old  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  1394 

Jewellery,  Antique,  Victorian  and fine  modern 
silver 

George  Horan  (Oriental  Antiques)  Ltd. 

28  St.  Christopher's  Place,  Wigmorc  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-935  7359  (01-622  5968 
after  7  p.m.) 

By  appointment  suppliers  to  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
Oriental  ceramics,  bronzes,  jade,  paintings, 
carvings,  etc. 

Howard  Antiques  Ltd. 

8  Davies  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  2628 

Fine  Furniture,  Paintings,  Porcelain  and 
Works  of  Art 

Henry  Jacobs 

174a  Kensington  Church  Street, 
(entrance  in  Kensington  Mall) 
London  w8,  Tel:  01-229  2988 

igth  Century  English  and  Continental  Paintings, 
Specialising  in  Dutch  Paintings  of  the  Romantic 
School 

Alan  Jacobs 

1 5  Motcomb  Street,  Bclgrave  Square, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  5944 
Specialising  in  1  -jth  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 

William  Job 

84-86  Pimlico  Road,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-730  7374 

Works  of  Art,  Early  English  and  Continental 
furniture,  objects  and  implements 

Oscar  &  Peter  Johnson 

Lowndes  Lodge  Gallery,  27  Lowndes  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-235  6464 

Specialists  in  English  Paintings  of  the  18th  and  igth 
centuries 

H.  W.  Keil 

27  Mount  Street,  Mayfair,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6448 

Specialists  in  Fine  Oak  and  Walnut  Furniture 


Brian  Koetser  Gallery 

38  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  6309 

Old  Master  Paintings  oj  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Schools  1 6th- 1  jth  centuries 

Leonard  Koetser  Gallery 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  934/89 

Dutch  and  Flemish  masters  of  the  1 6th-ijth 
Centuries 

E.  &  C.  T.  Koopman  &  Son  Ltd. 

53-65  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 

Tel :  01-242  7624 

and  at  John  Dalton  House 

4 John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester  M2  6ji> 

Tel :  061-834  2420  and  061-832  9036 

Buyers  and  exporters  of  antique  silver,  silver  plate 
and  jewellery 

R.  A.  Lee 

1-9  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel :  01-629  5600  and  499  6266 

Specialists  in  antique  clocks 

Important  stock  of  early  works  of  art,  paintings, 

furniture,  silver  and  other  items 

Lefevre  Gallery 

30  Bruton  Street,  London  wi, 
Tel:  01-629  2250 

Specialists  in  Fine  igth  and  20th 
Century  Paintings,  Drawings  and  Bronzes 

Leger  Gallery 

13  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3538/9 

Old  Masters  of  the  European  schools  1 4th  to  1  gth 
Centuries  and  Early  English  Watcrcolours 

Little  Gallery 

5  Kensmgton  Church  Walk,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8332 

Tuesday  to  Saturday  11  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
or  by  appointment. 

18th  to  20th  Century  Watcrcolours  and  Drawings 

Little  Winchester  Gallery 

36a  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  8444 

Fine  Paintings from  the  igth  Century  to 
Post  Impressionism 

J.  S.  Maas  &  Co.  Ltd. 

15a  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  2302 

1 8th  and  igth  Century  English  Paintings, 
drawings  and  watcrcolours 

Bruce  McAlpine 

15c  Clifford  Street,  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  wi,  Tel:  01-734  4202 

Ancient  Art 


Mallett  &  Son  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

40  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  74TI>  Cables:  Malletson  London 
Fine  English  and  Continental  Furniture  and 
works  oj  Art 

Mallett  of  Bourdon  House  Ltd. 

2  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  2444/5,  Cables:  Mallethous  London 

Continental  Furniture  and  Objets  d'Art, 
Garden  Statuary  and  Furniture 

D.  M.  &  P.  Manheim 
(Peter  Manheim) 

69  Upper  Berkeley  Street, 
Portman  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-723  6595 
Member  of  B.A.D.A. 

Specialist  in  fine  English  antique  Porcelain, 
Pottery,  Delftware  and  Enamels 

John  Manning  Gallery 

71  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  4629 

Old  and  Modern  Drawings  of  the  English  and 
Continental  Schools 

Marlborough  Fine  Art 

6  Albemarle  Street,  London  wix  3HF 
Tel:  01-629  5 161,  Cables:  Bondartos 

Fine  Impressionists  and  20th  Century  Paintings, 
drawings  and  sculpture 

Marlborough  Graphics  Ltd. 

17-18  Old  Bond  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-629  5 161 ,  Cables:  Bondartos 
Contemporary  Graphics  and  Multiples 

Mayorcas  Ltd. 

jSJermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-629  4195 

Antique  Textiles,  Fine  European  Tapestries 

Roy  Miles  Fine  Paintings  Ltd. 

6  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  8665 

English  and  European  Paintings 

John  Mitchell  &  Sons 

8  New  Bond  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  7567 
Old  Master  Paintings 

Hugh  Moss  Ltd. 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-499  5625  and  492  1835/6/7 

Oriental  works  of  art,  especially  Chinese 
porcelain,  jades,  enamels,  furniture,  bronzes  and 
snuff  bottles 

Gerald  Norman  Gallery 

8  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  7595 

18th  and  lgth  Century  English  and  French 
watercolours  and  drawings 


J.  B.  Nuncio 

Tel :  01-584  0362  (evenings) 
View  by  appointment 

lyth  and  18th  Century  Antiques  and  Paintings 

James  R.  Ogden  &  Sons  Ltd. 

42  Duke  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  3353 

Specialists  in  Ancient  Jewellery ,  Jewellers  and 
Silversmiths  for  four  generations.  Also  of  Harrogate 

O'Hana  Gallery 

13  Carlos  Place,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  1562 

Paintings  and  Sculpture  from  the  19th  and  20th 
Centuries 

Omell  Galleries 

22  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  swi 
Tel:  01-839  4274 

Fine  lgth  Century  paintings  at  realistic  prices 
Omell  Galleries 

40  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  3685 

20th  Century  British  ami  European  Paintings 
and  Marine  Paintings  at  realistic  prices 

Hal  O'Nians 

6  Ryder  Street,  St. James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-9309392 

Old  Master  Paintings  and  Drawings 

Parker  Gallery 

2  Albemarle  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  5906 

Marine,  Military,  Topographical  and  Sporting 
Paintings,  Prints  and  Watercolours,  Old  Maps, 
Ship  Models  and  Curios 

Oriental  Antiquities 

21  Barrett  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  3221 

Important  antiques  from  Tibet,  Nepal  and  India 

David  Peel  &  Co.  Ltd. 

2  Carlos  Place,  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  3161 

European  works  of  art 
Perovetz  Ltd. 

51-52  Chancery  Lane,  London  WC2 
Tel:  01-242  5857  and  5820 

Large  selection  of  Victoria)i  and  Georgian  silver  and 
Sheffield  plate 

David  Pettifer 

269  King's  Road,  London  s W3  5EN 
Tel:  01-352  3088 

1 8th  and  early  1  gth  century  English  furniture 


Phillips  &  Harris 

54  Kensington  Church  Street,  London  w8 
Tel:  01-937  3133 

Selected  European,  Oriental  furniture  and 
works  of  art. 

Piccadilly  Gallery 

16a  Cork  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  2875  and  01-499  4632 

British  Figurative  Painters,  International 
Symbolist, Jugcnstil  Works.  Museum  quality 
British  and  Continental  Drawings 

Polak  (in  assn  Mandell's  Gallery) 

21  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  English  and  Continental 
Schools  of  the  19th  Century 

H.  W.  Poulter  &  Son 

279  Fulham  Road,  London  swio 
Tel:  01-352  7268 

18th  Century  Chimney  Pieces,  Grates,  Fenders  and 
Chandeliers 

Pratt  &  Burgess 

Melton  Court,  7  Old  Brompton  Road, 
London  SW7,  Tel:  01-589  5704 

18th  Century  Carved  Wood  and  Marble 
Chimney  Pieces,  Chandeliers  and  Lanterns 

Prudhoe  Gallery 

79  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-629  6272 

Contemporary  Paintings,  Sculpture  and  Graphics 

Bernard  Quaritch  Ltd. 

5-8  Lower  John  Street,  Golden  Square, 
London  wi 

Old  and  Rare  Books  on  all  Subjects 

Redfern  Gallery 

20  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  l7i~ 
20th  Century  Paintings,  Drawings, 
Sculpture  and  Graphics 

William  Redford 

9  Mount  Street,  London  wi,  Tel :  01-629  1 165 

18th  Century  Continental  furniture 
and  works  of  art 

Howard  Ricketts 

180  New  Bond  Street,  London  wiy  9PD 
Tel:  01-409  1971 

Fine  European  Arms  and  Armour 
Islamic  Arms  and  works  of  Art, 
Early  Photographic  Material 

Roland  Browse  &  Delbanco 

29  Cork  Street,  London  wi,  Tel:  01-734  7984 

19th  and  20th  Century  European  Paintings, 
Drawings  and  Sculpture 


Ross  Galleries 

1 8  Dover  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0975/6 

English  and  Continental  Paintings  oj  the 
lgtli  Century  School 

Rumens  Antiques 

1  Market  Street,  Woodstock,  Oxford  0x7  isu 
Tel:  81 161 8 

17th- 19th  century  Dutch  and  English  paintings 
and watercolours.  Early  English  porcelain,  small 
furniture  and  barometers 

Frank  T.  Sabin  Ltd. 

5  New  Bond  Street,  London  \v  1 
Tel:  01-499  5553 

English  Paintings,  Watercolours  and  Fine 
Antiquarian  Prints 

The  Sladmore  Gallery 

32  Bruton  Place,  London  wi 
Tel:  10-499  0365 

19th  Century  Impressionists  and  Contemporary 
animal  sculpture.  Wildlife  and  sporting  paintings 

Robin  Symes 

3  Ormond  Yard,  Duke  of  York  Street, 
London  swi,  Tel:  01-930  9856/7 

Ancient  Art 

Spink  &  Son  Ltd. 

5-7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  7888,  Cables:  Spink  London  swi 
Coins,  Medals  and  Orders,  Oriental  Art, 
English  Furniture,  Paintings,  Drawings, 
and  Silver 

Stair  &  Company  Ltd. 

120  and  125  Mount  Street,  London  wiy  5HB 
Tel:  01-499  1785/1784/5270 

Fine  English  Furniture  and  work  of  art  of  the 
1  7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 

H.  Terry-Engell  Gallery 

8  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-839  2606 

Old  Masters  and  igth  Century  French  Landscape 
Paintings 

Temple  Williams 

Haunch  of  Venison  Yard,  Brook  Street, 
London  wi,  Tel:  01-629  i486 

Specialists  in  Fine  Regency  Furniture 

The  Textile  Gallery 

12  Bruton  Street,  London  wix  7AH 
Tel:  01-629  3651 

Oriental  and  central  Asian  rugs  and  textiles 

Alan  Tillman  (Antiques)  Ltd. 

9  Halkin  Arcade,  Motcomb  St.,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  8235.  Telex:  916151 

Antique  Paperweights  also  glass  from 

17th- 19th  Centuries,  including  English  and  French 

Cameo  glass 


Arthur  Tooth  &  Sons 

31  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6741 

French  Paintings  of  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries 
and  English  Paintings  of  the  20th  Century 

Trevor 

24-25  Mount  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  8228 

also  15  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  Sussex 
Important  stock  18th  and  early  19th  Century 
Furniture  and  Works  of  Art 

Tryton 

41-42  Dover  Street,  London  w  1 
Tel:  01-493  5161 
Sporting  and  Natural  History 
Pictures,  Prints  and  Bronzes 

Dennis  Vanderkar  Gallery 

28  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-499  6613 

Dutch  and  Flemish  Old  Masters 

Betty  &  Vera  Vandekar 

20  Motcomb  Street,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-235  6317 

Oriental,  Continental  and  English  Porcelain 
pottery,  furniture  and  works  of  Art 

Earl  D.  Vandekar 

138  Brompton  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-589  8481/3398 

Members  of  B.A.D.A.  and  C.I.N.O.A. 
Large  stock  of  Fine  Chinese,  Continental  and 
English  Porcelain  and  Pottery 

Christopher  Wade  Gallery 

28  Bruton  Street,  London  wi 

Tel:  01-499  0298/9,  Cables:  Parnassus,  London 

Fine  Paintings  of  the  1 7th  and  1 8th  Centuries 
Works  by  Modern  Artists 

Wartski 

14  Grafton  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-493  1141-2-3 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Jewellery,  Silver, 
Snuff  Boxes,  Russian  Porcelain  and  other  items 
Also  the  foremost  specialists  in  Faberge 

Weston  Gallery 

Weston  Longville,  Norwich,  Norfolk 
Tel :  Gt.  Witchingham  572 

Dutch  and  English  paintings  from 
I7th-i9th  Century.  Norwich" School  and 
Dutch  Romantic  Masters 

Winifred  Williams 

3  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  London  swi 
Tel:  01-930  4732/0729 

English  and  Continental  Porcelain 


Wildenstein  &  Co.  Ltd. 

147  New  Bond  Street,  London  wi 
Tel:  01-629  0602,  Cables:  Navild,  London 
Old  Master  and  Impressionist  Paintings 
and  Drawings 

W.  H.  Wilson  Ltd. 

15  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London  SWiY  6QU 

Tel:  01-930  6463 

Fine  stock  of  Antique  Silver 

Douglas  Wright 

34  Curzon  Street,  London  wi 

Japanese  Lacquers,  Porcelain ,  Jade  and 
works  of  Art 

Harriet  Wynter 

352  Kings  Road,  London  SW3 
Tel:  01-352  6494 

Antique  Scientific  Instruments  and  new 
and  old  books  on  the  subject 
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